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THE  CRAFTSMAN 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
VOLUME  XIV  APRIL,  1908  NUMBER  1 

IDA  M.  TARBELL,  THE  WOMAN  WHO  HAS 
MADE  PEOPLE  COMPREHEND  THE  MEANING 
OF  THE  TRUSTS:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

“  With  what  weapon  is  society  to  meet  the  exponent  of  a  corrupting 
creed  hut  analysis,  ruthless  and  unflinching.  It  is  only  the  courage 
and  thoroughness  with  which  she  has  studied  and  labeled  her  ovjn 
products  that  has  ever  helped  her  to  improve  those  products.” 

— Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

NALYSIS,  ruthless  and  unflinching,  of  the  corrupting 
commercial  and  political  creed  and  arrogantly  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  that  have  made  America  at  once  the 
wonder  and  the  scorn  of  other  nations,  is  something 
to  which  we,  as  a  people,  find  it  diflicult  to  grow  ac¬ 
customed.  The  results  of  such  analysis  are  not  flat¬ 
tering  to  our  national  vanity.  We  understand,  and 
enter  heartily  into,  a  sensational  denunciation  of  some  particular 
abuse,  but  when  the  excitement  subsides  we  show  that  we  also  un¬ 
derstand  only  too  well  the  comfortable  and  easy-going  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  astonishing  industrial  and 
commercial  growth  during  the  past  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  and  it 
is  something  of  a  shock  to  have  set  before  us  incontrovertible  proofs 
that  it  has  been  at  least  partially  a  mushroom  growth,  made  possible 
not  only  by  our  boasted  energy  and  business  acumen,  but  also  by 
the  reckless  granting  of  special  privileges  to  the  powerful  few,  the 
opportunities  given  to  great  organizations  to  take  unfair  and  secret 
advantage  of  lesser  competitors,  and  the  unscrupulous  exploitation  of 
public  utilities  for  the  purposes  of  private  speculation. 

Yet  we  are  a  fairly  direct  and  honest  people,  and  at  bottom  we 
have  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  fair  play.  So  when  the  truth  was  put 
before  us  in  a  way  that  carried  conviction,  the  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  A  fierce  storm  followed,  others  took  up  the 
cry,  and  now  we  are  in  the  thick  of  a  national  struggle  against  the 
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spirit  of  unscrupulous  commercialism  that  of  late  years  has  swept 
everything  before  it  and  has  almost  succeeded  in  imposing  its  own 
code  of  morals  upon  the  whole  business  world.  This  struggle  has 
become  the  one  political  issue  upon  which  hangs  the  result  of  the 
coming  election,  as  it  is  the  one  great  moral  issue  upon  which  hangs 
the  future  welfare  of  the  republic.  It  is  a  fight  for  life  between  the 
people  and  the  trusts. 

Naturally,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  on  the  people’s  side  is  borne 
by  the  Administration.  Considering  the  character  of  the  President, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Theodore  Roosevelt  comes  very  close  to 
typifying  the  better, — if  also  the  more  spectacular, — qualities  of  the 
American  nation,  and  the  people  know  it.  Brilliant,  aggressive, 
somewhat  reckless  and  a  hard  fighter,  he  has  all  the  big  human 
qualities  that  win  both  confidence  and  affection.  His  very  errors  in 
judgment  are  of  the  kind  that  endear  him  to  the  people,  for  they 
are  the  errors  of  a  man  who  is  honest  and  unafraid, — a  man  who 
fights  in  the  neck-or-nothing  Western  style  and  who  fights  to  win. 
Every  attack  upon  him  seems  only  to  add  strength  to  his  position, 
and  instead  of  being  merely  the  head  of  the  government  he  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  people  and  the  personal  and  dreaded  foe 
of  the  money  powers. 

It  is  part  of  the  unfailing  American  luck  that  this  should  be  so, 
because  only  a  powerful  popular  leader  could  concentrate  an  outburst 
of  wrath  against  oppressive  and  disgraceful  conditions  into  a  reform 
movement  so  steady  and  so  strong  that  it  is  coming  to  indicate  a 
real  turning  of  the  tide  in  our  commercial  affairs.  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  needs  a  focus,  and  at  present  the  President  is  the  focus.  But 
credit  for  the  courage  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  commercial 
conditions  that  are  the  peculiar  product  of  this  country  and  this 
period  were  first  studied  and  labeled  is  not  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
courageous  and  thoroughgoing  reformer  as  he  is  and  always  has 
been.  To  search  through  all  records,  open  and  hidden,  and  then  to 
present  the  facts  in  the  case  as  clearly  and  impartially  as  if  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  history  of  another  country  and  another  age,  analyzing 
ruthlessly  and  unflinchingly  their  significance  in  relation  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  or  the  downfall  of  the  nation,  was  the  task,  not  of  the  re¬ 
former,  but  of  the  historian.  The  reformer  might  have  undertaken 
it,  but  he  would  have  brought  to  it  the  emotional  enthusiasm,  the 
})ersonal  animus,  which  might  have  set  the  people  aflame  for  the 
time  with  a  desire  to  take  the  situation  by  the  throat  and  right  all 
wrongs  with  a  rush,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  outburst  would 
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have  spent  itself  as  all  popular  outbursts  do,  and  that  the  wave  of 
reform  would  have  subsided, — to  leave  the  situation  much  the  same 
as  it  was  before,  only  with  the  big  commefcial  powers  a  little  better 
organized,  a  little  more  firmly  entrenched  behind  legal  technicalities 
and  inspired  legislation,  a  little  more  wary  and  secretive  as  to  their 
methods,  than  before  the  attack.  To  make  the  effect  of  such  a 
revelation  far-reaching  and  permanent,  it  had  to  be  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  fact,  backed  up  by  evidence  that  was  exhaustive  and  unim¬ 
peachable,  and  that  would  stand  unchanged  through  all  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  popular  excitement.  It  had  to  be  history,  not  propaganda. 

The  publication,  about  five  years  ago,  of  Ida  M.  Tarbell’s 
“History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company”  gave  to  the  people  a 
narrative  of  the  discovery,  development  and  final  monopoliza¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  in  this  country.  As  a  narrative,  it  was  confined 
strictly  to  the  petroleum  industry  and  the  growth  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  under  the  leadership  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  but  as 
an  analysis  of  our  present  commercial  conditions  it  covered  every 
feature  of  the  trust  situation  as  it  exists  today.  Thousands  of  people 
read  this  history  as  it  appeared  serially  in  a  popular  magazine  that 
goes  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  with  each  succeeding  chapter 
the  interest  of  the  public  grew  greater, — and  so  did  that  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company.  The  story  of  the  turmoil  which  followed  is 
familiar  to  everyone, — the  shock  of  amazed  indignation  and  alarm 
that  roused  the  people  and  set  the  press  to  humming  with  more  or 
less  sensational  “muck-rake  literature,”  the  efforts  made  by  the 
money  powers  to  discredit  the  writer  and  nullify  the  effects  of  the 
story,  since  it  could  not  be  suppressed,  the  fever  of  investigation 
and  reform  legislation  which  apparently  has  not  even  yet  reached  its 
height,  the  dragging  into  the  light  of  day  of  supposedly  inaccessible 
secrets  of  corporation  methods  and  management.  In  these  days  it  is 
all  a  twice-told  tale. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  doubtful  if  people  realize  the  full  significance 
of  this  analytic  history  of  the  parent  of  all  the  trusts,  or  appreciate 
the  quality  which  will  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  archives  of 
the  nation.  It  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  course  which  society 
must  take  to  free  herself  from  the  domination  of  an  insidious  and 
corrupting  commercial  creed, — it  is  the  truth  told  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  it  is  analysis,  ruthless  and  unflinching,  of  hidden  methods 
and  of  fair-seeming  conditions.  It  is  as  exhaustively  accurate  as  a 
carefully  prepared  legal  document,  as  impersonal  as  Fate,  and  as 
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full  of  big  human  interest  and  vital  dramatic  action  as  the  most 
thrilling  tale  of  discovery,  war  and  conquest.  The  carefully  re¬ 
strained  utterance  of  the  historian  whose  viewpoint  must  be  clear  of 
all  prejudice  and  whose  judgment  must  be  absolutely  fair,  keeps  it  so 
free  from  personal  bias  that  there  is  hardly  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  beginning  to  end, — only  facts,  facts,  facts,  and  the  revelation 
of  their  bearing  upon  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Yet  through  it  all 
rings  an  appeal  which  grips  the  heart, — a  passionate  appeal  for  fair 
play.  It  is  never  actually  uttered,  but  it  glows  like  an  inner  light 
through  every  page.  It  is  the  sort  of  appeal  to  which  there  is  no 
answer  in  words,  it  demands  the  response  of  deeds. 

IN  the  rush  of  events  which  followed  the  publication  of  Miss  Tar- 
bell’s  narrative,  the  question  has  often  been  asked;  What  man¬ 
ner  of  woman  is  she  and  why  did  she  do  it  ?  As  she  is  a  woman 
absorbed  in  her  work  and  averse  to  personal  publicity,  the  question 
has  several  times  been  answered  more  dramatically  than  accurately 
by  writers  in  the  sensational  press, — who  are  somewhat  noted  for 
telling  a  thing  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  as  it  is.  In 
the  effort  to  find  a  motive  sufficiently  powerful  to  account  for  the 
patient  research  and  hard  work  that  must  have  been  involved  in  the 
writing  of  such  a  history,  some  have  made  Miss  Tarbell  a  private 
secretary  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  where  she  is  supposed 
to  have  gained  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  as  well  as  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
its  founder  and  head.  Others  have  insisted  that  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  man  who  was  ruined  under  especially  harrowing  circumstances 
by  the  methods  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  stifle 
competition,  and  that  she  has  devoted  her  whole  life  to  preparing 
for  the  magnificent  revenge  which  she  has  roused  the  whole  nation 
to  accomplish. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Tarbell  never  met  Mr.  Rockefeller  but 
once  in  her  life,  and  then  exchanged  only  a  few  words  with  him,  as 
any  stranger  would.  She  was  born  in  the  oil  region, — at  Titusville, 
Pa., — and  was  the  daughter  of  an  oil  producer,  but  her  father  suf¬ 
fered  no  more  than  thousands  of  others  from  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates,  and  the  whole  family  took  it  all  as  a 
part  of  the  inscrutable  dealings  of  Fate,  which  allowed  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  to  monopolize  the  whole  oil  industry  through  his  control  of 
the  means  of  transportation,  and  somehow  defeated  every  effort 
made  by  the  producers  as  well  as  the  smaller  refiners  to  obtain  fair 
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play.  The  feeling  throughout  the  whole  region  was  naturally  very 
bitter,  as  was  shown  by  the  persistent  and  desperate  fight  made  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  industry,  and  the  young  girl  was 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  general  hostility  and  suspicion,  but 
she  went  away  to  college  when  she  was  only  eighteen,  and  never  re¬ 
turned  to  the  oil  region  to  live. 

The  impress  of  the  struggle  was  deep  in  her  mind,  however,  and 
she  resolved  some  day  to  write  a  novel  which  should  be  founded 
upon  it  and  show  some  of  its  dramatic  phases.  But  her  work  was 
to  take  a  different  course.  She  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  historical 
research,  and  made  a  special  study  of  history,  going  to  France  after 
the  completion  of  her  college  course,  and  spending  some  years  there 
in  exhaustive  study  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  it.  Her  purpose  at  first  was  to  make  a  study  of  the  famous 
women  of  eighteenth-century  France,  showing  the  part  they  took  in 
shaping  the  thought,  and  hence  the  events,  of  their  times,  but  this 
soon  developed  into  the  larger  interest  of  the  period  as  a  whole,  and 
her  book  “Madame  Roland”  was  really  a  history  of  the  whole  revo¬ 
lution  and  an  analysis  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time,  centering 
around  one  strong  and  typical  personality.  Unconsciously,  Miss 
Tarbell  was  even  then  preparing  for  her  most  important  life-work, 
for  her  analytical  and  logical  mind  went  back  of  events  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  them,  and  she  came  out  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  that  law  of  human  nature  by  which  the  powerful 
few  gain  and  abuse  special  privileges,  and  by  which  revolution  comes 
when  the  people  find  it  out. 

MISS  TARBELL  returned  to  her  native  land  a  good  deal  of  a 
reactionary.  She  had  not  the  temperament  of  the  extremist, 
but  she  had  wide  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  certain 
social,  industrial  and  political  conditions  which  she  found  in  America. 
Looking  at  the  situation  from  the  viewpoint  almost  of  a  foreigner,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  in  the  whole  system  of  American  commercialism 
there  was  a  moral  obliquity  which  made  it  possible  for  monopolies 
to  evade  or  break  the  law  with  impunity  in  the  obtaining  of  special 
privileges  which  would  give  them  an  unfair  advantage  over  com¬ 
petitors.  In  private  life  such  practices  would  not  have  been  tol¬ 
erated,  but  the  separation  between  personal  honor  and  the  code  of 
ethics  which  allowed  expediency  to  take  the  place  of  business  honor, 
was  so  complete  that  to  get  the  better  of  a  rival  by  underhand  means 
was  regarded  merely  as  an  evidence  of  superior  shrewdness  and  en- 
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terprise.  It  seemed  to  her  that  from  having  been  a  nation  that  in 
simpler  and  more  rugged  times  was  above  all  things  honest,  manly, 
self-reliant,  our  swift  growth  and  phenomenal  prosperity  had  made 
us  a  nation  of  tricksters,  conducting  all  business  transactions  on  the 
principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  seeking  always  for 
some  inside  track,  some  special  dispensation  that  would  enable  the 
man  who  was  lucky  enough  to  get  it  to  put  all  his  competitors  at  a 
disadvantage.  Everywhere  it  seemed  to  be  a  question,  not  of  fight¬ 
ing  fair,  but  of  being  smart  enough  to  take  an  unfair  advantage. 
The  whole  business  system  apparently  put  a  premium  on  rascality. 
The  creed  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world,  and,  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint 
of  one  who  had  but  recently  made  a  special  study  of  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  and  their  results,  conditions  were  not  very  promising  for  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  “History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company”  was  still  several 
years  in  the  future.  The  task  of  preparation  was  to  be  completed, 
and,  although  it  was  not  even  thought  of  at  that  time,  the  first  im¬ 
portant  work  that  Miss  Tarbell  undertook  finished  her  equipment 
for  dealing  “ruthlessly  and  unflinchingly”  with  men  like  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  his  associates.  She  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  McClure^ s  Magazine,  and,  owing  to  her  experience 
in  historical  research,  she  was  selected  to  collect  and  edit  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  could  be  found  relating  to  the  early  life  of  Lincoln.  In 
doing  this,  she  traveled  much  among  the  places  where  he  had  lived 
and  sought  out  the  people  who  had  known  him  personally,  as  well 
as  all  documents  relating  to  him.  She  learned  at  first  hand  what 
had  been  the  life  of  Lincoln’s  times  and  environment, — what  had 
been  the  stern  training  of  the  man  who  is  now  the  noblest  and  best- 
beloved  figure  in  the  history  of  this  country.  As  she  grew  into 
closer  sympathy  with  the  man  himself  and  came  to  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  rugged,  primitive  conditions  which  had  develof>ed 
him,  she  realized  that  her  work  of  collecting  and  editing  the  records 
which  related  to  him  must  broaden  into  a  definite  biography  based 
upon  those  records  and  her  own  understanding  of  his  character,  or 
it  could  not  be  done.  So  the  “Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln”  was 
written,  and  stands  today  not  only  as  an  historical  record  amazing 
in  its  scope  and  accuracy,  but  the  living  presentation  of  the  man  in 
his  splendid  simplicity,  profound  wisdom,  rugged  honesty,  quaint 
humor,  and,  above  all,  the  brooding  tenderness  which  took  in  all 
the  world.  She  never  tells  you  this,  but  you  grow  to  love  him  as 
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his  friends  and  neighbors  loved  him,  to  respect  him  as  his  opponents 
respected  him,  and  to  realize  as  never  before  that,  as  she  herself 
says,  “he  is  the  best  man  that  America  has  ever  produced.” 

Fresh  from  this  work,  and  with  her  mind  full  of  the  evidences 
of  what  had  once  been  the  ideals  and  standards  of  this  country, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  present  day  of  “progress,”  the 
next  task  given  to  Miss  Tarbell  in  connection  with  her  work  on  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  was  to  write  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  trust  question 
and  its  bearing  upon  our  national  development.  Her  early  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  her  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  oil  regions  at  the  time  the 
industry  was  absorbed  by  Rockefeller  gave  a  definite  basis  upon 
which  to  begin,  and  from  that  the  “History  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company”  grew  to  its  present  form.  Collecting  the  records  was  a 
long  and  difficult  task,  for  they  must  be  accurate  and  complete.  No 
hearsay  information,  no  conclusions  based  upon  a  matter  of  opinion, 
could  be  used  in  an  attack  so  serious,  an  exposure  so  complete,  as 
this  would  have  to  be  if  the  doing  of  it  were  to  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation.  So  long  months  were  spent  in  searching  all 
available  records,  and  many  more  that  were  by  no  means  easily 
available.  Only  a  thorough  training  in  historical  research  could 
have  fitted  anyone  to  accomplish  such  a  task,  and  that  Miss  Tarbell 
had  spent  years  of  hard  work  to  acquire.  Nothing  escaped  her. 
She  went  wherever  there  was  the  chance  of  such  a  record  existing, 
examined  legal  documents,  business  agreements.  Congressional  re¬ 
ports,  files  of  old  newspapers, — everything  that  could  furnish  a 
thread  for  the  firm  web  of  evidence  she  was  weaving  around  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  trusts,  and  then  told  the  story  as  it  is  now  known. 
In  its  pitiless  accuracy  and  rigid  impartiality,  it  is  a  terrific  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  commercial  theory  that  has  produced  the  trusts 
and  that,  incidentally,  is  shaping  the  business  side  of  our  national 
character  upon  the  lines  laid  down  and  typified  by  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
It  is  this  bigger  issue,  this  greater  menace,  that  gleams  between 
every  line  of  the  simply  told  narrative.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
specially  privileged  few  and  the  duped  and  plundered  many,  and 
the  reader  is  left  to  infer  the  possible  consequences  when  the  many 
grow  desperate.  It  is  the  sharply-drawn  contrast  between  the 
America  of  Lincoln’s  times  and  the  America  of  today. 

And  through  it  all,  like  some  unseen,  malevolent  power,  is  felt, 
rather  than  perceived,  the  influence  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  To 
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Miss  Tarbell  he  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  Lincoln,  and  as  truly  typi¬ 
fies  his  times.  Yet  her  attitude  toward  him  throughout  is  just,  and 
even  kind.  This  is  shown  even  more  clearly  in  the  character  study 
of  the  man  that  was  published  some  months  after  the  completion  of 
the  history  of  his  trust.  His  great  power,  as  well  as  that  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  he  built,  is  fully  acknowledged,  and  the  utter  pathos  of 
nis  attempts  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to 
free  himself  of  a  little  of  the  crushing  burden  of  its  hate  by  means  of 
his  immense  charities  and  his  irreproachable  private  life.  He  is  a 
business  man  who  keeps  his  accounts  straight  to  the  last  cent,  and 
he  is  paying  his  debt  to  civilization  in  his  own  way.  But  there  is 
always  the  conviction  that  the  moral  debt  he  owes  to  the  nation  can 
never  be  paid,  that  the  harm  has  been  done  and  is  irrevocable  until 
such  time  as  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  purifies  itself  sufficiently 
to  once  more  produce  a  type  of  man  like  Abraham  Lincoln, — sane, 
unselfish,  devoted,  and  too  innately  honest  to  take  unfair  advantage 
of  any  man  or  to  accept  special  privileges  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
success. 

That  we,  as  a  nation,  are  at  last  awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
this  is  due  to  the  courage  of  those  who  have  dared  to  give  us  “an¬ 
alysis,  ruthless  and  unflinching,”  of  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  to 
point  out  whither  they  are  leading  us.  The  number  of  these  an¬ 
alysts  is  increasing  every  day  and  the  battle  of  strong  powers  for 
good  and  for  evil  is  on  in  earnest,  but  when  the  result  is  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  future,  first  among  the  names  of  those  who  led 
the  fight  for  national  honor  and  fair  play  will  be  that  of  the  woman 
who  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  truth,  and  strong  enough  to  make 
the  people  stop  and  listen  while  she  told  them  what  she  saw. 

THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR  THE  TRUST  EVIL 

((  AS  for  the  ethical  side,  there  is  no  cure  but  in  an  increasing 

/A  scorn  of  unfair  play — an  increasing  sense  that  a  thing  won  by 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  game  is  not  worth  the  winning. 
When  the  business  man  who  fights  to  secure  special  privileges,  to 
crowd  his  competitor  off  the  track  by  other  than  fair  competitive 
methods,  receives  the  same  summary,  disdainful  ostracism  by  his 
fellows  that  the  doctor  or  lawyer  who  is  ‘  unprofessional,’  the  athlete 
who  abuses  the  rules,  receive,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  commerce  a  fit  pursuit  for  our  young  men.” 

Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

lO 


AGE 


TO  watch  the  returning  Spring  and  wonder  secretly 
If,  missing  those  who  greatly  love  such  days, 

The  Spring  could  ever  be  so  gay  and  green 
As  when  they  walked  the  lilac-budded  ways. 

To  sigh  o’er  Winters,  strangely  bleak  and  cold. 

And  see,  in  smouldering  fires  that  char  too  soon. 

No  more  what  may  be,  shall  be,  but  what  was, — 

As  one  recalls  the  cadence  of  a  tune. 

To  smile  upon  and  bless  young  sweetheart  vows. 
Remembering  this  face  and  that  long  passed. 

To  fancy  love  today  a  colder  thing 

Than  this  great  love  you  cherish  to  the  last. 

To  keep  the  friends  grown  faithfully  old  as  young. 

Reluctant,  when  new  hands  knock  at  your  door, 

To  open;  and  if  opening,  withhold 

The  heart  of  which  you  once  gave  all  and  more. 

To  dream  in  solitude  with  pipes  and  books 

Born  old  and  sweet  and  good;  to  ask  for  songs 
They  do  not  sing;  to  find  your  happiness 
A  homely  grace  that  in  your  soul  belongs. 

To  seek  again  some  calm  forgiving  god 
You  smiled  at  lightly  in  your  other  youth; 

Content  to  leave  the  mysteries  of  life 

To  mysteries  of  death — and  wait  the  truth. 

Emery  Pottle. 
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LORADO  TAFT  AND  THE  WESTERN  SCHOOL 
OF  SCULPTORS  :  A  GROUP  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  ARE  FINDING  A  NEW  AND 
VITAL  EXPRESSION  IN  ART  BY  RECORDING 
THE  SIMPLEST  PHASES  OF  LIFE  AND  WORK 

HE  work  of  the  more  notable  of  the  Western  sculptors 
was  represented  during  the  past  month  at  the  Art  In¬ 
stitute,  Chicago,  in  connection  with  a  general  exhibit 
made  by  artists  of  Chicago  and  its  vicinity.  Among 
much  that  was  of  interest,  the  most  significant  work 
was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  who  is  already 
being  acclaimed  not  only  as  the  greatest  of  our  Western 
sculptors  in  individual  expression,  but  also  as  the  man  who  pre¬ 
eminently  has  done  most  for  the  development  of  sculpture  in  the 
West.  Mr.  Taft  has  not  only  given  aid  and  encouragement  to  all 
artistic  endeavor  whenever  or  wherever  it  could  be  discovered,  but 
in  addition  has  created  a  school  of  modern,  vital,  human  art  of  which 
he  is  not  only  the  inspiration  but  the  beloved  master.  With  but  one 
or  two  exceptions,  all  the  exhibitors  represented  at  the  Sculptors’ 
Exhibition  in  February  had  received  encouragement  from  Lorado 
Taft,  and  had  worked  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  atelier,  and 
although  the  foremost  of  these  pupils,  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  Leonard 
Crunelle,  Frederick  C.  Hibbard,  and  Nellie  Walker,  are  now  work¬ 
ing  in  independent  studios,  they  still  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
man  to  whom  they  owe  not  only  the  richest  sympathy,  understand¬ 
ing  and  instruction,  but  also  the  gratitude  due  every  pioneer  in  art 
matters. 

Regarding  the  work  exhibited,  as  a  whole  it  reveals  the  satis¬ 
factory  fact  that  in  both  inspiration  and  expression  it  is  distinctly 
and  vigorously  modern.  It  belongs  to  us  and  our  art  growth  as  a 
country.  The  different  examples  show  the  variation  of  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  different  workers,  but  in  general  it  stands  for  our  own 
success  or  blunders  as  a  nation.  It  has  sprung  out  of  the  natures  of 
the  people  who  are  indigenous  to  this  soil  and  who  have  had  the 
rare  perception  and  keen  artistic  instinct  that  finds  art  values  in  in¬ 
timate  environment.  The  work  is  frank,  honest,  creative,  work  to 
make  Americans  glad  and  Europeans  interested. 

The  position  of  honor  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall  of  sculpture 
was  naturally  given  to  Lorado  Taft.  The  work  shown  was  a  group 
of  twelve  colossal  figures  illustrating  the  most  dramatic  moment  in 
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Maeterlinck’s  great  drama,  ‘‘The  Blind.”  Mr.  Taft’s  conception  of 
the  symboHsm  of  the  play  and  the  reason  for  its  inspiration  to  him 
is  most  interesting  when  given  in  his  own  words: 

“After  I  had  read  the  play,  that  wonderful  tragedy  whose  sym¬ 
bolism  expressed  the  great  longing  of  all  humanity  for  light  in  life, 
the  group  shaped  itself  in  my  dreams.  It  refused  to  vanish,  and  as 
it  exhibited  the  concentration  of  a  powerful  emotion  within  the 
canons  of  sculptural  composition,  I  made  a  small  model  to  see  how 
it  would  appear  in  the  clay.  This  impressed  me  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  spent  all  my  leisure  constructing  a  larger  group,  which  my 
friends  found  vastly  interesting,  but  they  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  that  the  problem  should  not  be  worked  again.  However, 
the  profound  truth  underlying  the  drama  urged  me  on.  It  is  a 
theme  that  my  mind  dwells  upon,  this  sounding  of  the  human  soul, 
questioning  the  future  and  longing  for  light.  A  simiiar  thought  in¬ 
spired  my  group,  ‘The  Solitude  of  the  Soul,’  in  which,  as  in  ‘The 
Blind,’  the  great  beyond  is  veiled  from  humanity,  and  man  and 
woman  lean  upon  one  another  groping  through  life,  seeking  to  solve 
its  mystery.” 

In  the  Maeterlinck  drama,  a  company  of  the  blind,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  sane  and  mad,  are  gathered  in  an  asylum 
upon  an  island  watched  over  by  nuns  and  an  aged  priest.  The 
latter  takes  his  sightless  wards  to  walk  in  the  forest,  and  becoming 
weary,  for  he  is  very  old,  he  seats  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  placing  himself  near  them  falls  into  eternal 
sleep.  As  the  night  comes  on  the  forlorn  company  question  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  trivial  manner,  just  as  men  so  often  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life.  As  the  night  grows  chill  and  the  snow  begins  to  fall, 
the  blind  rise,  and  groping  toward  one  another  find  the  leader  among 
them  cold  in  death.  The  cry  of  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  the 
young  bhnd  mad  woman  awakens  them  to  hope.  They  remember 
that  the  child  cries  when  it  sees  the  light  and  the  young  woman, 
whom  they  call  beautiful,  exclaims,  “It  sees!  It  sees!  It  must  see 
something,  it  is  crying,”  and  grasping  the  child  in  her  hands  she 
pushes  before  the  anxious  ones  seeking  relief,  and  holds  it  aloft 
above  their  heads  that  it  may  give  token  when  help  is  near. 

“My  group  illustrates  this  climax  of  the  scene,”  Mr.  Taft  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  does  not  point  to  the  hopeless  note  of  Maeterlinck  at 
the  close.  The  hope  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  is  one  that 
all  gladly  accept,  as  it  keeps  alive  the  light  of  faith  that  the  race 
renews  itself  in  youth.  It  was  a  most  absorbing  creation.  I  felt  for 
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them,  I  experienced  the  deepest  emotion  while  modeling  the  faces 
of  the  blind.  The  pathos  of  helpless  endeavor  in  the  posture  of  the 
figures,  the  hands  reaching  upward  into  empty  air,  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  my  assistants  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  not  a  work  of 
art  that  can  serve  a  purpose  of  utility,  but  it  has  its  mission  like  the 
ancient  drama,  to  purify  the  emotions  through  the  sense  of  tragedy, 
and  it  is  enough  if  it  has  caused  one  to  stop  and  ponder.”  In  truth, 
“Such  passion  here, 

Such  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain. 

Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortured  stone 
That  the  touched  heart  engrosses  all  the  view.” 

MISS  NELLIE  V.  WALKER’S  group,  “Her  Son,”  which  was 
awarded  the  first  sculpture  prize  given  by  the  Exhibition 
Committee  of  the  Municipal  Art  League,  was  placed  at  the 
right  of  “The  Blind.”  The  greatness  of  mother  love  is  here  vividly 
portrayed,  and  one  feels  in  this  work  the  enveloping  tenderness  and 
fine  dignity  that  made  holy  the  madonnas  of  the  masters.  The 
woman,  draped  in  flowing  garments  and  wearing  a  head  covering,  is 
seated.  She  bends  forward  with  her  arm  about  the  youth  at  her 
side,  gazing  tenderly  into  his  face.  The  lad,  clad  in  a  girdled  tunic, 
seems  lost  in  devotional  rapture,  his  face  uplifted  as  if  seeing  a  vision. 
It  is  a  countenance  of  boyish  nobility. 

“This  conception  of  mother  and  child  has  haunted  me  for  years,” 
said  Miss  Walker,  standing  before  her  work  in  the  gallery.  “It  is  a 
labor  of  leisure  and  of  love.  My  statue  and  monument  of  Mr. 
Stratton  of  Colorado  being  completed,  I  began  this  model  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  portrait  busts.  The  figure  of  the  mother  grew  rap¬ 
idly  and  her  face  took  expression  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  but 
the  inquiring  innocence  of  the  child  awed  before  the  vision  of  life, 
that  had  appeared  in  my  mental  conception,  eluded  me  for  days.  I 
watched  children  everywhere  to  help  me  to  find  the  soul  of  youth 
for  my  work.  But  above  all  was  my  desire  to  secure  a  feeling  of 
divine  repose.  If  the  group  seems  monumental,  it  is  the  influence 
of  my  early  training.  When  a  child  I  spent  much  time  in  a  marble 
yard  with  my  father  in  Iowa.  I  learned  to  cut  marble,  and  the 
thought  of  how  a  composition  will  materialize  in  stone  seems  to  con¬ 
trol  my  execution  and  my  designs  as  well.” 

Miss  Walker  ably  assists  Mr.  Taft  in  the  work  of  his  studio,  and 
is  devoted  to  her  work.  She  has  a  winning  personality  and  a  fine 
sort  of  enthusiasm  that  makes  work  to  her  a  rare  pleasure. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  gallery  were  two  massive  groups  by 
Charles  J.  Mulligan,  “Justice  and  Power”  and  “Law  and  Knowl¬ 
edge,”  seated  female  figures  surrounded  with  objects  enriching  their 
significance,  the  whole  mounted  on  lofty  pedestals.  They  are 
models  for  the  decorations  to  be  carved  in  soft  stone  for  the  new 
Supreme  Court  Building  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Both  groups  are 
interesting  in  detail,  though  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  imaginative 
compositions  previously  described,  and  reveal  the  same  audacity  and 
vigor  in  Mr.  Mulligan’s  talent  which  came  out  so  splendidly  in  the 
virile  modeling  of  the  “Young  Lincoln,”  and  the  characterization  of 
“A  Miner  and  Child,”  which  created  a  sensation  the  season  that  it 
was  exhibited.  Since  Mr.  Mulligan  received  the  commission  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  sculptural  decorations  for  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  of 
which  the  mural  paintings  are  to  be  done  by  Albert  H.  Krehbiel,  a 
Chicago  artist,  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
studio,  and,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Taft  at  the  head  of  the  sculpture 
school  of  the  Art  Institute,  he  is  frequently  met  in  the  galleries. 
Born  in  Ireland  forty-two  years  ago,  he  came  to  Chicago  as  a  child 
vdth  his  parents.  The  latent  germs  of  art  inherited  from  a  good 
ancestry  in  the  old  country  lay  dormant  while  he  was  seeking  his 
fortune  when  a  boy,  and  then  by  chance,  while  cutting  marble  in  a 
suburban  manufactory,  the  report  of  certain  figures  that  he  had 
made  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Taft,  whose  curiosity  led  him  to  look 
up  the  worker.  Not  long  after  Mr.  Mulligan  was  taken  into  the 
sculpture  school,  and  there  made  such  progress  that  his  work  has 
won  for  him  a  recognized  place  among  sculptors,  and  his  influence 
over  the  student  body  gathered  about  him  today  is  of  the  rarest  sort. 

IN  contrast  to  the  heroic  element  that  distinguishes  Mr.  Mulligan’s 
creations  is  the  facile  and  delicate  point  of  view  appearing  in  the 
collection  of  figures  by  Leonard  Crunelle.  His  “Squirrel  Boy,” 
which  won  the  prize  of  last  year  in  the  plaster  model  and  in  the 
bronze  was  purchased  this  year  for  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  ‘is 
considered  by  the  sculptors  who  criticize  it  to  be  a  work  of  great 
beauty.  The  composition  presents  a  roguish  youth  nude  to  the 
waist,  with  hips  entering  into  a  pedestal.  The  idea  is  graceful  and 
poetic,  and  one  finds  other  expressions  of  the  same  feeling  in  a  com¬ 
panion  decorative  piece  with  doves,  and  the  sparkling  work  entitled 
“Little  Skater.”  Also,  in  addition  to  a  relief  portrait  subtly  treated, 
there  is  an  infant  head  of  the  type  which  Mr.  Crunelle  models  with 
a  consummate  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  babyhood. 
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Mr.  Crunelle  was  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  a 
mining  district  of  France.  To  the  unique  life  there  the  artist  may 
trace  his  passion  for  beauty,  as  it  cherished  artistic  traditions,  loved 
music  and  pursued  the  refinements  of  joy  when  the  toil  of  the  day’s 
work  was  over.  With  others  of  their  neighbors,  the  Crunelle  family 
emigrated  to  America  and  to  the  cruder  associations  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Decatur,  Illinois.  As  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Taft  was  called 
to  lecture  in  the  town,  and  while  there  was  told  of  a  miner’s 
lad  who  carved  objects  from  coal.  On  meeting  the  youth,  who 
spoke  only  his  native  French,  Mr.  Taft  recognized  a  mind  of  un¬ 
usual  gift.  Later  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Chicago  to  perform 
various  tasks  for  the  sculptors  working  on  the  decorations  of  the 
Horticultural  Building  of  the  World’s  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety- three.  When  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  young  man 
returning  to  Decatur  sent  back,  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
interest  shown  by  his  Chicago  friends,  a  baby’s  head  modeled  from 
an  infant  in  the  family, — a  remarkable  piece  of  work  and  full  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  promise. 

“Crunelle’s  feeling  for  art,”  said  Mr.  Taft,  “reminds  me  of  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  fifteenth  century  Florentines.  It  re¬ 
joices  in  youth  and  the  springtime  of  life.”  Several  years  ago  the 
young  sculptor  purchased  a  home  in  the  rural  suburb  of  Edison 
Park,  where  a  colony  of  painters  have  established  themselves,  and 
has  there  his  studio,  in  which  he  models  youthful  figures  from  the 
children  growing  up  under  his  own  roof  tree. 

Another  instance  of  individual  creative  work  appeared  in  the 
popular  groups  of  Miss  Clyde  Chandler  of  Dallas,  Texas,  who 
entered  the  sculpture  class  under  Mr.  Taft  and  remains  to 
assist  in  his  studio.  The  assemblies  of  children  in  “Blind  Man’s 
Buff,”  “Hunting  for  the  Fairies,”  and  “Scherzo,”  are  happy  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  child  world.  It  is  romantic  sculp¬ 
ture,  full  of  joyousness  and  personality.  Miss  Chandler  lives  in 
the  unreal  world  of  nymphs  and  fauns  with  the  imagination  that 
creates  a  fairy  world,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  wherever  she  goes, 
though  lacking  the  pipe  of  the  “Pied  Piper,”  she  is  followed  by  a 
“comet’s  tail  of  children”  who  have  discovered  her  gift  for  story 
telling.  In  a  more  lofty  vein  were  two  terminals  surmounted  by  huge 
figures  “Winter”  and  “Autumn,”  freely  and  boldly  executed  by 
Miss  Chandler,  who  has  also  conceived  designs  for  friezes  of  classic 
proportions. 
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In  juxtaposition  to  the  terminals  by  Miss  Chandler  was  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Hibbard’s  plaster  model  of  a  portrait  statue  of  the  late 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  a  heroic  figure  that  cast  in  bronze  was  chosen 
to  be  placed  in  Union  Park.  This  is  particularly  commended  be¬ 
cause  of  its  commanding  appearance,  free  from  the  rigidity  that  is 
so  commonly  a  characteristic  of  the  formal  work  of  this  order. 

“At  the  Sign  of  the  Spade”  is  a  gigantic  piece  of  work  by  Laura 
Kratz.  The  figure  of  a  digger  bending  his  great  strength  to  his 
task  in  the  soil  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  storms  of  many 
winters  and  has  found  no  compensation  for  toil.  It  is  a  grim  con¬ 
ception,  and  in  it  is  an  expression  of  a  sympathy  toward  the  fate  of 
unredeemed  toil  which  presents  the  art  of  this  woman  as  at  once  in- 
telhgent,  kind  and  sensitive.  The  artist,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  young 
woman,  claims  with  some  pride  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Illinois, 
and  her  home  a  farm  near  Monticello.  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Spade” 
was  suggested  by  a  poem  of  John  Vance  Cheney’s,  which  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Elia  Peattie  in  the  presence  of  a  company  at  the  summer 
residence  of  Mr.  Taft  at  Eagle’s  Nest  on  Rock  River,  not  far  from 
Chicago.  Reuben  Fisher,  living  at  Miss  Kratz’s  home,  posed  for 
this  ideal  figure  and  also  for  his  own  portrait  bust,  which  is  a  strong 
characterization  of  sterling  virtues. 

Although  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  work  of  these  pupils 
of  Lorado  Taft  is  vicariously  a  tribute  to  the  master,  yet 
further  word  of  the  man  himself  seems  justifiable  and  of 
genuine  interest.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  although  his  early 
art  training  was  in  Paris,  subsequent  travel  and  work  has  rid  his 
brain  of  all  Latin  Quarter  mannerism  or  point  of  view,  and  today 
he  stands  in  universal  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  A  cultivated  brain,  a  tender  heart,  a  masterly  technique — 
these  are  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  his  work  of  the  present.  For 
many  years  director  of  the  school  of  sculpture  of  the  Art  Institute, 
and  actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the  National  Sculpture  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists, 
the  Municipal  Art  League  and  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  Chicago, 
and  at  present  the  president  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  young  persons  working  in  the  downtown  districts  who  meet 
frequently  for  purposes  of  culture,  Mr.  Taft  yet  finds  time  to  write 
a  most  significant  History  of  American  Sculpture,  to  model  ideal 
conceptions  and  to  establish  a  reputation  as  the  lasting  friend  of  all 
true  art  and  artists.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  truly  understand  the 
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breadth  and  depth  of  his  achievement^  human  as  well  as  artistic,  he 
will  always  stand  foremost  among  artists  in  this  country  who  have 
stimulated  a  genuine  love  of  art  and  sympathized  with  the  aspira¬ 
tion  for  the  highest  ideal  of  life  through  labor. 

It  was  through  his  influence,  which  has  been  steadily  increasing 
for  the  past  decade  or  more,  that  the  Ferguson  Fund  Bequest  for 
one  million  dollars  was  made  for  sculptural  municipal  decoration  in 
Chicago.  And  it  was  most  fitting  that  the  first  commission  should 
be  awarded  Mr.  Taft  and  that  his  heroic  “Fountain  of  the  Great 
Lakes”  should  be  selected  by  the  donor  as  the  monument.  This 
beautiful  design,  of  which  an  early  model  was  shown  at  St.  Louis, 
contains  the  figures  of  five  nymphs  grouped  on  a  pyramid  of  rocks, 
pouring  water  from  shells.  The  nymph  Lake  Superior  is  poised  on 
the  summit,  bending  to  the  group  of  Michigan  and  Huron  below 
her,  who  pour  the  stream  to  Erie  and  Ontario  at  the  base,  from 
whence  it  flows  to  the  great  flood  of  waters  that  unite  with  the  sea. 

The  very  human  side  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  school  is 
what  is  most  noticeable,  not  only  in  this  recent  exhibit,  but  in  all 
the  best  work  of  this  group  of  artists.  The  master  and  his  pupils 
seem  to  have  dwelt  close  to  the  real  things  of  life,  and  the  profoundly 
emotional  phases  of  the  very  simple  primitive  conditions  of  life  are 
recorded  in  their  work  faithfully  and  sympathetically; — the  longing 
for  light  of  the  blind,  of  all  the  blind,  physical  or  moral;  the  love 
and  aspirations  of  maternity;  the  play  and  joy  of  childhood, — the 
simplest  childhood;  the  tragedy  of  unintelligent,  unrewarded  labor; 
the  splendid  courage  and  virility  of  awakened  youth  where  strength 
has  been  gained  by  labor;  the  strength  of  love  where  it  stands  with¬ 
out  competitors  in  the  heart  of  a  man;  emotions  to  be  found  in  any 
small  cottage  out  on  the  prairie  edge  or  in  the  back  street  in  the 
outer  city  slums.  These  workers  have  not  striven  for  beauty  alone, 
for  the  mere  outer  form,  but  to  present  the  spirit  of  beauty  that 
dwells  in  strange  abodes,  far  from  conventional  standards  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  And  so  by  the  honest  presentation  of  what  they  know 
genuinely,  by  sincere  associations  with  each  phase  of  life  which 
touches  the  brain,  with  the  fine  purpose  of  carving  truth  always, 
whether  in  symbol  or  fact,  this  group  of  men  and  women  are  hold¬ 
ing  art  to  its  right  intention — the  presenting  beautifully  the  growth 
of  a  nation  through  triumphs  and  failures,  telling  the  truth  in  an 
utterance  individual,  cultivated  and  honest. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  FROM  A  FOR 
TRAIT-BUST  BY  GUTZON  BORGLUM 


ALL  THE  VARYING  PHASES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’S  CHARACTER  SHOWN  IN  GUTZON 
BORGLUM’S  GREAT  PORTRAIT  BUST 

N  profound  insight  into  character  and  in  subtleness  of 
portrayal  Gutzon  Borglum’s  “Head  of  Lincoln”  must 
be  accounted  among  the  greatest  achievements  in  por¬ 
trait  sculpture  that  have  been  made  by  any  American 
artist.  In  forming  his  conception  Mr.  Borglum 
studied  the  photographs  of  Lincoln  taken  at  different 
ages,  but  in  the  final  working  out  he  used  only  the 
beardless  pictures  of  the  war  President’s  last  years.  These  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  system  of  minute  measurements,  exact  and  intricate,  and 
the  results  he  applied  to  the  enlarged  head  as  it  grew  under  his 
hands.  The  differences  of  measurement  which  he  found  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  face  resulted  inevitably  in  a  slight  difference  of  expres¬ 
sion— a  difference  which  close  students  of  physiognomy  will  find  in 
much  of  the  Lincoln  portraiture.  Mr.  Borglum  thinks  that  the  right 
side  of  Lincoln’s  countenance  was  that  in  which  the  forcefulness  of 
his  character,  his  common  sense,  his  executive  capacity,  his  reason¬ 
ableness,  that  is,  his  intellectual  qualities,  found  chiefly  their  expres¬ 
sion.  But  his  gentleness,  his  tenderness,  his  bigness  and  warmth  of 
heart,  in  short,  his  spiritual  side,  the  artist  thinks  left  its  marks  more 
upon  the  left  half  of  his  countenance.  His  measurements  of  the 
face  have  convinced  Mr.  Borglum  that  Lincoln  must  have  had  the 
habit  of  grinding  together  the  teeth  in  his  right  jaws,  doubtless  as  a 
vent  for  some  of  those  exasperations  of  the  burden  which  he  never 
visited  upon  others.  And  the  artist  has  given,  from  that  point  of 
view,  an  almost  poignant  impression  of  the  tensity  and  weight  of  the 
man’s  inner  life.  It  is  a  different  Lincoln  which  one  perceives  from 
every  different  viewpoint  of  this  noble  and  impressive  head-— kaleido¬ 
scopic  as  the  man  himself  was  in  character.  Perhaps  it  is  in  just 
this  particular  that  the  greatness  of  the  work  chiefly  lies.  For  the 
whole  of  Lincoln’s  varied  and  contradictory  character  is  in  this 
sculptured  countenance.  The  theory  from  which  the  artist  worked 
of  making  different  parts  of  the  face  show  varying  phases  of  mind 
and  soul  has  resulted  in  an  expression  singularly  lifelike,  as  if  one 
were  watching  the  changing  play  of  deep  feeling  over  the  face  of  a 
living  man.  This  head  is  by  far  the  most  impressive  presentment  of 
Lincoln  in  any  form  that  has  ever  been  made. 
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ANN  GOING:  A  STORY:  BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON 
DONNELL 

HE  moonlight  lying  placid  on  the  familiar  surroundings 
— on  the  neat  outbuildings,  the  upper  fringe  of  the 
orchard,  on  fence  and  woodpile  and  pump — was  dif¬ 
ferent.  To  the  woman  in  the  scant  nightgown  at  the 
window  the  very  air  that  fanned  her  gentle  face  was 
different,  for  the  woman  was  different:  the  thing  she 
had  decided  to  do  set  her  apart  from  this  peaceful 
moonlit  scene,  from  the  rugged  old  face  on  the  pillow  behind  her, 
from  herself.  She  was  still  Ann  Juliet  Going,  but  a  different  Ann. 

It  was  a  thing  for  youth  to  do,  especially  since  it  must  be  done 
alone.  She  stood  there,  resolutely  growing  young.  She  straight¬ 
ened  her  rounded  old  back  and  held  her  head  up ;  her  thoughts  going 
back  to  her  youth  were  youthful  thoughts. 

“I  feel’s  if  I  wasn’t  more’n  twenty — thirty,  anyway,”  she  laughed 
aloud  in  her  soft  old  voice.  But  there  was  a  strained,  sixty-year-old 
note  in  the  sound.  Laughing  tells  tales. 

“It’s  got  to  be  now  or  never — it’s  going  to  be  now!  I’m  standin’ 
here  right  on  the  edge  of  it!” 

Everything  was  in  readiness.  She  had  packed  the  trunk  at  odd 
times  when  Onward  was  in  the  fields.  She  remembered  now  the 
first  thing  she  had  put  in — her  wedding  dress!  Ever  since,  she  had 
laughed  at  the  idea,  but  she  had  never  taken  it  out.  It  made  it 
seem  a  little,  a  very  little,  like  the  first  packing  she  would  have  done 
if  she  and  Onward  had  gone  forty  years  ago.  For  of  course  she 
would  have  put  in  her  wedding  dress  then.  It  had  been  white  then 
— now,  yellow.  Oh  no,  oh  no,  she  could  never  have  gone  without 
the  wedding  dress! 

The  second  thing  had  been  Onward’s  wedding  suit.  She  did  not 
laugh  when  she  remembered  putting  that  in. 

“Men  are  so  different,”  she  sighed.  “They  don’t  hang  on  to 
things  the  way  women  do — ^for  forty  years.  There’s  always  new 
things — barns  and  cattle  and  going  to  town  meeting.” 

There  always  had  been.  Standing  there  in  the  window,  on  the 
“edge”  of  the  great  thing  she  had  decided  to  do,  Ann  Juliet  Going 
realized  that  there  were  “new  things,”  too,  for  women,  but  there  had 
never  been  for  her.  New  little  babies  laid,  after  awful  birth-pains, 
in  the  warm  hollows  of  their  arms,  to  look  down  on  with  weak  rap¬ 
tures, — but  never  in  the  hollow  of  her  arm. 

“If  there  ever  had  been— I’d  have  taken  him  with  me,”  she  said 
simply.  Sure  he  would  have  wanted  to  go.  He  would  have  been 
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tall,  not  short  like  his  father.  He  would  have  walked  away  beside 
her,  carrying  her  bags.  “Hurry,  mother!”  he  would  have  said,  “or 
we’ll  miss  the  boat.” 

In  a  locked  drawer  of  an  old  dresser  were  all  his  little  clothes. 
Ann  had  got  them  ready  “in  case.”  She  had  never  for  a  moment  in 
the  first  years  of  the  forty  doubted  that  he  would  come  some  time, 
and  so  she  had  fashioned  the  little  shirts  and  slips.  A  certain  thrift 
deep-planted  in  her  New  England  foremothers’  natures  had  by  right 
descended  to  her.  She  had  always  “got  ready”  before  there  was 
need, — made  towels,  sheets,  quilts.  It  was  her  gentle  creed,  in¬ 
herited. 

Suddenly  now  she  turned  from  the  tableau  of  the  pale  moonlight 
over  homely  night  things  and  went  hurrying  away  noiselessly.  There 
was  just  room  in  the  tray  of  the  trunk;  she  got  them  and  put  them 
in.  Her  old  fingers  touched  the  small,  neat  piles  with  the  infinite 
tenderness  of  a  great  yearning.  It  is  thus  that  childless  mothers 
handle  tiny  clothes — “Well,  it  would  be  a  little  like  his  going,  too.” 

The  brief  flame  of  youth  flickered  out  and  Ann  Going  crept  like 
an  old  woman  back  to  bed.  Only  the  inflexible  resolution  she  had 
inherited  from  her  ancestors  together  with  their  thrift  kept  her  to  her 
decision.  She  would  not  give  it  up,  although  she  longed  to  at  this 
moment  of  disillusion.  She  would  do  it  tomorrow — go  tomorrow. 

In  his  rugged  sleep  Onward  B.  Going  stirred  repeatedly,  as  if  un¬ 
easy  premonitions  disturbed  his  dreams.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
commonly  disturbed,  but  these  premonitions  would  not  be  common 
ones.  His  gentle  wife,  Ann  Juliet,  had  never  done  it  before.  Small 
wonder  that  his  grizzled  head  rolled  on  the  pillows. 

The  first  disturbing  element  in  his  life  had  been  his  name,  and 
even  that  had  taken  its  time  to  disturb  him.  It  was  not  until  the 
child  Onward  had  joined  his  fellow  children  at  the  district  school 
that  the  humorous  aspect  of  his  name  had  occurred  to  him.  Then 
repeated  mockings  had  roused  his  tiny  rage,  and  he  had  stumped 
home  one  recess  to  demand  a  new  name.  The  middle  letter,  B,  had 
been  the  compromise,  and  though  it  remained  from  that  far  period 
to  this  a  letter  only,  without  the  dignity  of  standing  for  a  word,  it 
had  served  its  purpose.  Oddly  enough  the  added  humor  of  the  new 
name  had  never  occurred  to  Onward.  His  friends  never  suggested 
it,  his  wife  ignored  it  in  the  gentle  way  in  which  she  ignored  all 
his  failings — the  name  had  ever  to  her  mind  been  one  of  them.  She 
could  recall  in  her  secret  musings  the  potent  factor  it  had  been  in 
her  long  resistance  to  his  suit  for  her  hand.  Then  love,  as  love  will. 
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had  stepped  into  the  troubled  pool  and  her  decision  had  been  clear. 
She  had  accepted  him,  name  and  all.  Besides  that,  there  had  been 
many  other  failings,  she  had  found,  though  she  had  never  been 
sorry.  But  she  had  longed  unutterably  for  a  chance  to  use  the  little 
slips  and  shirts. 

Lying  there  in  the  darkened  room  after  the  moonlight  had  been 
quenched  in  clouds  Ann  Juliet  Going  listened  to  the  uneasy  rustlings 
of  Onward’s  head  upon  its  pillow  and  wondered  vague  things: 
Would  he  be  lonely.^  Would  he  count  the  days  in  the  yellow  al¬ 
manac  hanging  by  a  corner-loop  on  the  kitchen  wall.^  Would  he 
like  Salomy  Hyde’s  cooking — her  bread  and  doughnuts  and  pies.? 
Onward  was  so  fond  of  pies,  but  would  he  be  of  Salomy  Hyde’s.^ 
Would  he  sometimes— -just  sometimes — wish  it  were  time  for  her  to 
come  back? 

It  was  not  Salomy  Hyde  Ann  meant  that  last  time.  She  lay  in 
the  gloom  and  wished  it  were  time  now,  before  she  had  started,  for 
her  to  come  back.  But  she  did  not  change  the  Plan. 

It  was  a  very  old  Plan,  conceived  in  the  joyous  ambitions  of  the 
early  time  when  she  had  married  Onward.  At  last,  after  forty  years, 
it  was  born.  But  now  it  was  a  lonely  Plan,  and  the  flavor  of  it  was 
suddenly  like  ashes  in  her  mouth. 

“I  hate  to  do  it  alone,”  she  lamented  in  her  silent  way  that  was 
sadder  than  patience.  “Not  all  soul  alone!”  She  broke  into  soft 
sobbing  that  scarcely  stirred  the  covers  of  the  bed.  “Other  women’s 
old  as  me  have  husbands  or  sons  to  go.”  It  was  odd  that  she  never 
said  daughters.  The  little  shirts  had  been  made  for  sons;  it  was 
sons  she  had  missed. 

Onward’s  share  in  the  Plan  had  been  a  brief  one,  though  not 
lacking,  while  it  lasted,  in  enthusiasm.  He  had  not  thought  of  it  in 
many  years.  Other  plans  had  crowded  it  out,  elbowed  it  into  the 
corner  of  cobwebs  in  his  memory  where  plans  die  unfuneraled  and 
unlamented.  The  other  plans  had  embraced  his  lands  and  herds, 
new  barns,  new  mowers  and  reapers,  a  windmill,  a  bank  account. 
The  forty  years  had  been  pleasant  enough  to  Onward.  He,  too,  had 
hoped  for  sons,  but  had  taken  his  deprivation  with  philosophical 
resignation.  He  could  hire  tall  youths  to  work  beside  him  in  the 
fields.  In  the  house  there  was  always  Ann, — Onward  was  not  hard 
to  satisfy. 

The  early  morning  work  next  day  began  quite  in  the  monoto¬ 
nous,  usual  way.  Milking  and  foddering  in  the  great  barns,  the 
warm  steam  of  the  cooking  breakfast  within  the  little  house.  There 
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was  nothing  to  indicate  a  strange  thing  would  be  happening  within 
a  little  time;  nothing  hinted  of  the  Plan.  But  Ann  Juliet  Going 
stepped  heavily  about  her  work  and  could  not  put  on  youth.  She 
had  meant  to  step  springily  and  be  young. 

Onward  ate  his  meal  with  the  relish  of  a  hungry  man.  He  never 
talked  at  meals,  rarely  of  late  years  talked  at  all.  And  Ann  always 
had  been  a  silent  woman,  thinking  where  other  women  chattered. 
She  was  thinking  now. 

Would  he  find  the  letter  at  once  ?  Would  he  be  angry — no,  not 
angry  and  be  Onward!  She  was  not  afraid  of  that.  But  he  would 
be  surprised,  and  he  had  never  liked  to  be  surprised.  And  if  he 
cared-“~Ann  could  not  decide  that  to  her  comforting.  “He  mil  care 
—he  won’t  care.  He  will — he  won’t, — will, — won’t — ”  ran  her 
heavy  heart  to  the  tune  of  its  throbs.  Young  women  say  their  daisy 
petals  that  way  vdstfully;  old  women — Anns — count  them  off  like 
drops  of  blood.  She  found  herself  at  this  last  moment  longing  un¬ 
utterably  for  Onward  to  care. 

The  letter  she  left  pinned  to  the  kitchen  hand  towel,  for  he  would 
see  it  there  when  he  washed  before  dinner.  As  it  happened,  his 
thoughts  were  upon  the  coming  town  meeting  at  which  he  expected 
election  to  an  important  office  as  usual,  and  the  little  envelope  es¬ 
caped  his  notice  till  he  felt  it  crumpling  under  his  vigorous  hands. 

“Hullo!”  he  ejaculated  in  slow  surprise.  “Well,  I  never, — if  it 

ain’t  pinned  on!  Ann,  where  are  you  ?  Here’s  a  letter— - ”  It  was 

from  Ann! 

He  read  it  with  the  labor  of  one  unused  to  reading  letters,  his  old 
brows  frowning  with  the  pain  of  it.  It  was  from  Ann — a  letter  from 
Ann-— a  letter!  He  read  it  again,  and  the  pain  of  translation  be¬ 
came  the  pain  of  understanding — a  double,  treble,  awful  pain.  It 
was  his  first  letter  from  Ann,  and  he  sixty-six,  Ann  sixty.  It  was  a 
terrible  letter  to  read  at  sixty-six,  written  by  an  old  wife. 

“Dear  Onward: — I’m  doing  it,  as  I’ve  always  known  I  would. 
All  of  a  sudden,  I  knew  it  was  now  or  never.  When  you  wash  for 
dinner  I’ll  he  doing  it.  I  guess  I’ll  be  as  far  as  the  Junction  then. 
You’ll  say  that’s  going  abroad,  but  I’m  going  the  whole  ways.  I 
always  meant  to,  and  I  am.  There’s  a  steamship  going  to  start  to¬ 
morrow  noon  from  Boston.  I  decided  to  do  it  when  your  brother 
Joel  sent  me  that  money  in  his  will — when  it  came,  I  mean.  Seemed 
just  as  if  he  sent  it  on  purpose.  Joel  kind  of  understood  people. 

“When  you  and  me  planned  going  to  Europe  we  made  out  a  list 
of  places  we  would  go  to,  first  one  and  then  another.  I’m  going  to 
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every  single  one  of  them.  I  kept  the  list.  You’ll  find  your  socks  all 
mended  up;  begin  at  the  right  hand  to  wear  them.  I’ve  arranged 
them  according  to  thickness.  Counting  two  pairs  to  a  week  that’ll 
bring  you  to  the  woollen  ones  just  right.  Salomy  Hyde  is  going  to 
come  tonight  to  cook  and  keep  house,  but  I  cooked  your  dinner  to¬ 
day.  I  hope  you’ll  like  the  pie.  I’ve  told  Salomy  Hyde  not  to  boil 
your  tea  and  how  you  like  your  beans  baked  and  to  air  your  clothes 
after  she  irons  them.  You  better  not  cross  Salomy — otherways  she’s 
a  good  woman.  I  got  new  glasses  to  see  the  foreign  places  with. 
They’re  the  strongest  kind  I  could  get.  And  I’m  going  to  keep  a 
diary  same  as  I  meant  to  then.” 

“Then”  was  forty  years  ago.  Onward  Going  winced.  He  had 
meant,  too,  to  keep  a  diary.  But  they  had  not  planned  for  strong 
glasses  then.  He  read  on  with  a  gripping  at  his  heart. 

“  I  can’t  tell  when  I  shall  get  back,  but  I’m  going  to  hurry.  And 
you’ll  have  the  town  election  and  the  Grange  meetings.  You  better 
go  to  them  all.  Have  Salomy  Hyde  put  you  up  a  nice  hearty  lunch 
election  day.  I’ve  told  her  the  way  you  like  lunches.  Don’t  ever 
cross  her.  The  handkerchiefs  in  the  left-hand  pile  are  your  best 
ones.  I’ve  taken  the  same  trunk  we  were  going  to  take.  If  you  feel 
a  sore  throat  coming  on  wrap  your  stocking  round  it  when  you  go  to 
bed  and  take  the  medicine  in  the  blue  bottle.  Well  shaken,  a  table¬ 
spoonful.  I  kind  of  hate  to  go  alone,  but  I  knew  it  wasn’t  any  use 
to  wait  as  I’m  getting  old.  I  began  to  write  this  letter  three  days 
ago,  excuse  mistakes. 

Aff.  your  wife  Ann. 

“P.  S.  It  was  now  or  never. 

“P.  S.  2.  The  liniment  is  on  the  upper  shelf. 

“P.  S.  3.  Don’t  cross  Salomy  Hyde.” 

Salomy  Hyde  came  in  through  the  sunny  doorway.  She  w'as 
smiling  affably,  uncrossed. 

“I  guess  I’m  some  early.  Mis’  Goin’  said  to  come  sometime  in 
the  afternoon  an’  I  says,  ‘Do  it  now,’  I  says.  That’s  my  motter.  I 
see  one  hangin’  up  once  in  a  store.” 

The  man  beside  the  roller-towel  scarcely  seemed  to  see  her. 

“Land,  Onward  Goin’,  be  you  sick.?”  He  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear. 

To  Ann  Juliet  Going,  sitting  upright  on  the  car-seat,  jolting  and 
jarring  through  all  her  tender  old  bones,  the  miles  flew  past  but  the 
moments  crawled.  Dread  and  determination  warred  in  her  old 
breast.  And  she  had  written  it  in  the  Plan  that  she  would  be  re- 
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joicing.  With  Onward  on  the  seat  beside  her,  or  the  Son,  she  might 
have  been. 

“But  I’m  doing  it — I’m  going,”  she  repeated  to  herself.  Then 
the  daisy  petal  tune  took  up  its  jog  again  to  the  jog  of  the  train: 
“He  will  care — he  won’t  care.  Will — won’t.  Will— -won’t.”  It 
tired  her,  but  it  would  not  stop.  Not  until  her  weary  old  head 
jogged  into  brief  sleep  against  the  tawdry  velvet  back  of  the  seat.  It 
stopped  then,  but  its  last  word  was  “won’t.”  She  dreamed  that 
Onward  went  whistling— he  had  never  been  a  whistling  man — about 
his  work  in  the  barns  and  fields  now  that  she  was  gone,  and  even  in 
the  dream  the  thought  hurt  her  with  mortal  hurt.  He  had  been  a 
silent,  undemonstrative  husband,  but  she  carried  in  her  memory 
always  the  short,  sweet  period  of  their  love-making.  And  he  had 
been  everything  to  her — little  unborn  sons  as  well  as  husband.  He 
had  not  been  tender  after  that  first  tenderness,  but  he  had  been 
gentle.  There  were  no  harsh  things  to  remember. 

When  at  length  she  stood  on  board  the  steamer  that  was  to  take 
her  across  sea  to  the  places  she  was  determined  to  see,  a  sense  of 
utter  loneliness  overcame  her.  She  was  not  alone — all  about  her  on 
deck  and  dock  crowded  and  clamored  an  excited  throng.  She  saw 
happy  people  and  unhappy;  she  herself  was  unhappy,  yet  she  was 
saying  good-bye  to  no  one.  Onward,  she  reflected  sadly,  was  whist¬ 
ling  about  his  work.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  turn  back,  but  the 
zest  of  going  had  turned  bitter  on  her  tongue.  An  odd  feeling  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  go  took  possession  of  her. 

A  tall  son  kissed  his  mother  at  Ann’s  elbow.  She  turned  to 
catch  the  love  in  the  big  fellow’s  face.  But  he  should  not  be  saying 
good-bye — he  should  be  going,  too.  Ann’s  son  v/ould  have  been  go 
ing  with  her,  standing,  tall  and  splendid,  beside  her — Ann’s  son  was 
finer-looking  than  this  one  who  was  kissing  his  mother,  than  any 
other  woman’s  son. 

“I  declare!”  uttered  in  a  soft  wail  the  lonely  little  old  person  who 
was  Ann.  “Oh,  I  declare,  I  declare,  I  wish  I  wasn’t  going, — but  I 
am!  I’m  going  to  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  from  seeing  that  woman’s 
son  go  back  ashore,  for  if  I  see  him  just  as  likely  as  not  I’ll  go,  too. 
I’ve  ^ot  a  queer  feeling  all  over  me.  I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  in 
the  pit  o’  my  stomach  or  in  my  heart.” 

It  was  in  the  pit  of  her  heart.  It  grew  steadily  worse.  Tears 
forced  themselves  to  Ann’s  faded  eyes,  but  because  she  was  Ann  they 
did  not  fall.  Because  she  was  Ann  she  closed  her  eyes  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  exodus  of  tall  sons,  of  mothers,  fathers  and  sweethearts  that 
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began  now  at  the  clang  of  a  warning  bell.  Her  strong,  firm  figure 
stood  in  their  path,  and  they  jolted  against  her  as  they  hurried,  some 
of  them  blinded  by  tears,  but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes.  She  was 
Ann. 

He  was  Onward.  Someone  stood  in  his  way,  and  he  muttered 
an  imprecation  between  his  teeth  and  brushed  the  obstacle  away 
with  tough  old  arms  muscled  to  swing  a  scythe.  Now,  at  the  last 
moment,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  too  late.  He  leaped  across  the 
gangplank — to  Ann. 

“Here  I  be — here  I  be,  Ann,”  he  gasped  in  triumph.  The  old 
valise  that  he  had  crammed  with  a  jumble  of  clothes  he  swung  about 
his  head  boyishly  as  Ann  opened  her  eyes.  What  she  saw  was  the 
young  Onward  who  had  begun  to  go  abroad  with  her  forty  years 
ago;  it  was  to  him  she  cried  out  bewilderedly. 

“  Onward !  Onward !” 

“I’m  him — Onward  Going!”  he  laughed.  “Mebbe  you  thought 
you  was  Going  alone!”  He  had  never  joked  about  his  name  before, 
or  joked  at  all  since  those  early  days.  It  was  another  proof  that 
this  was  the  early  Onward.  Grizzled  beard,  bald  spot,  crooking 
back,  all  counted  for  nothing  against  him,  and  suddenly  she  was 
herself  the  early  Ann.  They  were  going  abroad  together  to  the 
places,  one  at  a  time,  that  they  had  planned  to  see.  The  steamer 
was  moving  smoothly  on  its  way! 

Onward  fled  for  relief  from  the  curious  pressure  of  the  moment 
to  common  things.  Salomy  Hyde  was  a  common  thing.  He 
chuckled  reminiscently. 

“You’d  ought  to  seen  Salomy’s  face  when  I  hove  in  sight  with 
the  old  carpet-bag!”  he  said.  To  Ann,  too,  here  was  relief.  She 
came  down  to  Salomy’s  level  with  a  sense  of  alighting  from  a  dizzy 
height.  She  had  even  room  for  faint  consternation. 

“Onward!  Y^ou  didn’t  cross  Salomy  Hyde!” 

He  beat  his  roughened  hands  together  in  self-applause. 

“Didn’t  I!  ‘Where  be  you  goin’  with  that  carpet-bag.^’  she  says, 
up  high.  ‘Me.^  Oh,  jest  to  Europe,’  I  says,  kind  of  indifferent. 
Then’s  when  you’d  ought  to  seen  her  face,  Ann.  ‘Land,  Onward 
Goin’,’  she  sort  of  chippered,  ‘be  you  crazy?’” 

Ann  laughed  tremulously. 

“You  were,  Onward, — Salomy  Hyde  was  right.  Fm  crazy. 
Both  of  us  are.  But  it’s  too  late  now  to  be  in  our  right  minds.” 
She  threw  out  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  unconscious  grace.  The 
shore  was  receding  from  them.  “I’m  glad  it’s  too  late.  Onward!  I 
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was  getting  scared  to  go  alone,  but  now - ”  She  turned  her  radiant 

face  to  him.  He  could  not  know  she  was  thinking  of  tall  sons  and 
in  her  heart  preferring  him. 

Years  slipped  away  from  Onward  Going — twenty  of  them, 
thirty,  forty.  His  awkward  tongue  picked  up  old  words  of  love. 

“Annie,” — that  was  one  of  them — “you  look  here.  There  ain’t 
anybody  in  this  crowd  sixty,  nor  sixty-six.  You  ain’t  but  twenty.” 

She  caught  eagerly  at  the  fancy. 

“In  May,  Onward!”  she  nodded.  “And  you  twenty-six  come 
March!” 

“That’s  the  ticket.  And  look  here” — now  his  old  face  pleaded 
with  her — “nobody’s  been  thoughtless  nor — nor  mean,  Annie.” 

“Nobody!”  she  cried.  There  seemed  no  one  but  Onward  and 
herself,  Ann,  on  the  great  ship.  Together,  he  twenty-six,  she  twenty, 
their  hands  found  each  other  in  the  way  of  young  hands.  Ann’s 
face  put  on  a  radiance  like  a  soft,  becoming  garment. 


THE  SCARLET  TANAGER 

The  goldenrod,  her  autumn  rout 
Has  changed  to  silver  spray: 

The  milkweed  holds  thin  tresses  out 
Against  an  azure  day. 

The  hill  is  sweet  with  fern  and  burr 
And  brown  with  brier  and  sheaves. 

Is  it  a  scarlet  tanager 

That  flickers  in  the  leaves 

The  autumn  haze  mounts  sudden,  strong 
The  field  is  like  a  pyre. 

What  if  one  tiny  spark  of  song 
Should  set  a  world  on  fire! 

Mary  Fenollosa. 
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ART  IN  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING:  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  A  MISTAKE  IN  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING:  BY  GRACE  TABOR 


HE  really  wise  man  has  discovered  that  he  often  learns 
more  through  his  mistakes  than  he  does  by  his  suc¬ 
cesses;  and  although  this  is  an  expensive  way  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  knowledge,  the  wise  man  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  a  very  sure  way.  There 
are,  however,  experiences  which  one  can  hardly  afford 
to  pay  for  by  blunders,  because  the  blunders  cost  too 
much  in  time,  energy  and  money.  Landscape  gardening  may  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  these  experiences,  for  you  see  a  garden  requires 
years  to  grow  up,  and  mistakes  in  early  training  can  only  be  dis¬ 
covered  when  it  is  difficult  to  rectify  them,  and  the  worse  the  mis¬ 
takes  are  the  more  conspicuous  they  grow  from  year  to  year.  The 
little  shrub  in  the  wrong  place  this  spring  grows  up  into  an  accusing 
mistake  next  year.  And  so  the  best  way  to  grow  wise  about  gardening 
is  to  study  from  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  this  article  offers  a  lesson 
in  landscape  planting  by  showing  how  a  garden  was  in  the  first  place 
made  an  eyesore  instead  of  a  beauty,  and  what  was  done  to  all  this 
bad  management  to  convert  the  lawns  and  walks  and  shrubs  into  a 
beautiful  setting  for  a  charming  house. 

When  I  first  saw  the  garden  in  question,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
nearly  every  offense  possible  against  art  in  planting  and  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  committed.  For  my  illustrations  in  this  article  I  am 
submitting  two  plans,  first  the  one  of  the  garden  as  it  was  originally 
planted,  and  second,  my  own  suggestion  for  replanting  it  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  house,  the  slope  of  the  land  and  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  all  landscape  gardening — beauty  of  line  and  color  and 
proportion. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  original  plan  you  will  see  that  the  first  and 
most  glaring  fault  in  the  arrangement  is  the  entire  absence  of  any 
sense  of  spaciousness;  the  lovely  sloping  lawn  might  as  well  have 
been  a  small,  flat  suburban  lot  so  far  as  it  conveyed  any  impression 
of  space  and  breadth.  Not  only  did  the  garden  itself  seem  cramped 
and  distorted,  but  it  actually  appeared  to  crowd  back  against  the 
house,  as  though  there  had  not  been  room  enough  in  the  first  place 
to  afford  the  building  a  position  with  sufficient  elbow  room.  You 
will  notice  also  that  large  shrubs  were  set  close  against  the  house, 
shutting  off  all  view  of  the  grounds  and  surrounding  country  from 
either  porch  or  windows.  Thus,  instead  of  “planting  in”  the 
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grounds  to  set  off  the  house,  and  framing  the  wide  lawns  by  mass 
planting  to  its  outermost  limits,  the  gardener  “planted  out”  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  beauty  of  the  slope  itself  and  lost  the  distant  views  be¬ 
sides.  Foliage  is  massed  about  the  house,  and  the  only  stretch  of 
lawn  is  invisible  both  from  the  road  and  the  house  itself  by  being 
enclosed  with  a  hard  formal  hedge  which  runs  in  a  stiff  line  along 
the  boundary. 

This  is  exactly  reversing  the  correct  order  of  things  in  landscape 
gardening.  The  architecture  of  a  dwelling  house  should  always  be 
revealed  freely,  and  the  view  of  it  should  be  unhampered  from  the 
roof  to  ground;  there  should  be  only  low-growing  shrubs  near  the 
foundation,  while  masses  of  shrubs  or  trees  should  mark  boundary 
lines  and  fill  the  base  and  the  sweeping  curves  of  walks  and  drives. 
And  yet  about  the  house,  if  you  will  notice  the  original  drawing,  you 
will  see  magnificent  shrubs  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  high  crowded 
close  to  the  foundation  and  a  walk  made  impassable  because  of 
shrubs  which  run  along  the  top  of  the  terrace  which  sloped  sharply 
to  the  driveway.  All  the  walks,  terraces  and  drives  have  the  effect 
of  being  cramped  and  isolated  by  a  growth  of  tall  shrubs  or  trees. 
Over  the  porch  a  crimson  rambler  drapes  itself,  combining  with  the 
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SECOND  VIEW  OF  THE  GARDEN  AF¬ 
TER  REPLANTING  IN  SUCH  A 
WAY  AS  TO  GET  A  VIEW  OF  THE 
SEA,  A  FINE  SWEEP  OF  LAWN 
AND  GRACEFUL  WALKS  AND 
DRIVEWAYS. 


shrubs  to  destroy  the  faintest  outlook.  From  the  southeast  view  of 
the  house  there  should  have  been  a  clean  sweep  of  vision  straight 
down  to  the  distant  sea,  but  on  this  side  magnolias  close  to  the  house 
and  an  orchard  beyond  prevent  a  glimmer  of  the  water,  and  a  circle 
of  shrubs  choke  off  even  the  sight  of  the  little  lawn. 

Not  only  are  the  trees  and  shrubs  actually  in  the  way  in  this 
original  plan,  but  even  in  the  very  planting  there  is  no  symmetry. 
Everything  seems  to  have  been  done  in  pairs,  and  the  shrubs  are 
not  related  to  the  scheme  or  to  the  lawns  or  to  the  house.  Even  the 
color  scheme  seems  to  have  been  ignored  in  the  doing  of  this  garden. 
Looking  from  the  porch  over  a  bed  which  obstructs  the  entrance 
walk  there  was  only  bare  earth  until  July.  Then  coleus  and  petunias 
filled  in  the  space ;  later  salvia  appeared,  making  a  color  combination 
too  dreadful  for  words,  and  the  plants  being  hardy  the  colors  screamed 
aloud  until  frost.  In  the  closed-in  lawn,  which  is  a  prisoner  from 
every  point  of  view  on  the  grounds,  there  stands  a  foolish  urn,  which 
is  neither  decorative  nor  useful.  In  driving  up  to  the  house,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  plan,  one  had  a  sense  of  turning  abrupt  corners, 
of  apprehension  lest  one  should  meet  another  vehicle  on  the  narrow 
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driveway,  and  always  the  feeling  of  being  shut  in,  of  seeing  the  entire 
estate  in  patches  without  pleasure  or  appreciation. 

In  the  second  plan  the  idea  has  been  to  relate  the  lawns  and 
driveways  to  each  other  and  to  the  house,  to  plant  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  and  hold  every  possible  bit  of  view.  The  slope  of  the  land 
about  the  house  is  by  nature  very  beautiful,  curving  down  from  the 
foundation  in  all  directions  save  southwest.  This  suggested  at  once 
bringing  a  drive  in  long  curves  from  the  road  to  the  doorway,  for 
driveways  and  walks  should  always  run  along  the  easiest  way,  just 
as  paths  do  in  woods  and  fields,  or  at  least  they  should  give  one  the 
sense  of  doing  so.  The  walk  was  also  made  a  graceful,  easy  grade 
from  street  to  house;  this  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  lawn,  which 
in  the  new  plan  was  made  to  spread  its  restful  green  across  the  entire 
slope  in  front  of  the  house.  Groups  of  shrubs  hide  the  terrace  steps 
from  the  street,  also  the  carriage  steps  at  the  side,  and  irregular 
masses  enclose  the  lawm  in  front  and  on  the  north.  Similar  masses 
hide  the  vegetable  garden  and  afford  an  excuse  for  the  Y  in  the 
drive  as  it  comes  from  the  street,  suggesting  a  division  between  the 
fruit  trees  and  the  purely  ornamental  portions  of  the  planting  on  the 
south.  The  only  trees  left  near  the  house  are  an  elm  and  a  chestnut, 
both  tall  and  high-branching  trees,  affording  a  view  underneath 
their  lowest  branches.  Large  shrubs  are  used  along  the  boundaries; 
medium-sized  shrubs  alone  are  employed  within  the  grounds  and 
always  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and  only  the  lowest  varieties 
are  planted  about  the  house  and  on  the  terrace  at  the  north.  Vines 
are  confined  to  the  columns  of  the  porch,  framing  the  open  spaces. 
The  crimson  rambler  roses  are  transplanted  to  the  solid  wall  and 
over  the  trellises  at  a  distance,  so  that  at  last  from  the  porch  one  can 
see  all  the  beauty  about  the  house,  the  country  beyond,  and  from 
the  southeast  section,  the  glimpse  of  the  ocean,  everything  being 
planned  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  house  and  to  extend  the  view 
in  every  desirable  direction. 
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SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  LEAGUE:  AN  IMITATIVE  RATHER 
THAN  A  CREATIVE  SPIRIT  MANIFEST 

HE  general  impression  given  by  the  Twenty-third  An¬ 
nual  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York  was  that  it  differed  widely  from  that  of  last 
year,  which  was  notable  for  expressions  of  a  progressive 
spirit  in  architecture  and  the  development  of  orig¬ 
inal  and  characteristic  ideas,  espeeially  in  dwelling 
houses.  This  year  there  was  a  definite  return  to 
the  conventional  architectural  styles  adapted  more  or  less  literally 
from  other  countries  and  former  periods.  The  Greek  and  the 
English  Gothic  were  both  prominent,  and  public  buildings  seemed 
for  the  most  part  to  take  precedence  of  the  charming  domestic 
architecture  of  which  so  much  was  seen  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  whole  exhibit  was  the  display  of 
mural  decorations,  which  is  treated  at  length  in  another  article  in 
this  issue  of  The  Craftsman.  There  were  various  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  new  mural  work  by  some  of  our  most  notable  men,  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  architectural  exhibit,  which  seemed 
to  be  mainly  made  up  of  things  done  at  different  times  and  judged 
to  be  good  enough  for  exhibition  purposes.  This  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  gold  medal  for  architectural  design  was  not 
awarded,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  work  submitted.  The  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  Herman  Kahle,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  special  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  design 
submitted  by  an  architect,  sculptor  and  mural  painter  working  in 
collaboration  was  awarded  to  Evelyn  B.  Longman,  Henry  Bacon 
and  Milton  Bancroft,  although  this  team  gained  only  the  second 
award,  the  first  having  been  given  to  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
who  collaborated  with  Hugo  Baffin,  mural  painter,  and  Grosvenor 
Atterbury,  architeet,  in  a  design  for  an  out  of  door  swimming  pool 
and  pavilion.  As  Mr.  Atterbury  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
awarding  the  prize,  this  composition  was  necessarily  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning,  and  so  the  actual  prize  went  to  the  winners  of  the  second  award. 

The  subject  given  for  competition  called  for  a  large  pool  to  be 
placed  so  that  three  sides  were  screened  by  the  building  or  enclosing 
wings,  trellises  or  planting,  leaving  the  fourth  or  south  side  open  to 
the  view.  It  was  the  architect’s  task  to  design  this  pavilion  and 
also  the  lateral  trellises  or  wings  and  appropriate  landseape  plant- 
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ing  to  form  a  frame  and  screen  for  the  pool  and  pavilion.  To  the 
sculptor  was  awarded  the  task  of  designing  the  source  or  fountain 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  fed  to  the  pool,  this  to  be  placed  at 
the  north  end,  either  in  front  of  or  within  the  pavilion,  and  to  form 
the  chief  sculptural  ornament  in  the  composition.  The  decoration 
of  the  open  room  or  loggia  facing  the  pool  was  given  to  the  mural 
painter,  the  work  of  the  three  to  be  in  collaboration  so  that  it  should 
form  a  symmetrical  and  harmonious  whole.  It  was  provided  in  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  that  the  Avery  prize  for  sculpture  and 
the  President’s  prize  for  mural  painting  should  be  awarded  to  these 
decorative  features  in  some  one  of  the  competing  designs.  There¬ 
fore,  Charles  Carey  Rumsey,  of  New  York,  was  given  the  Avery 
prize  and  Hugo  Ballin  received  the  President’s  prize. 

WHILE  the  architectural  part  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was 
conventional  to  a  degree,  there  were  nevertheless  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  has  come  to  be  characteristic  American 
architecture.  Notable  among  these  were  the  houses  designed  by 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  of  New  York,  of  which  one  of  the  best  was  a 
country  house  built  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut.  We  reproduce  here 
four  illustrations  showing  different  views  of  the  house  itself  and  one 
glimpse  of  a  portion  of  the  garden.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  well 
suited  to  the  landscape,  which  is  hilly  and  broken  in  contour.  Ex¬ 
tensive  grounds  surround  the  house  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  rear  de¬ 
velop  into  a  small  formal  garden  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  a 
semi-circular  pergola  and  lattice  at  the  back,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  foundation  and  first  story  are  of  field  rubble  set  in 
cement,  and  the  second  story  is  built  of  over-burnt  brick  with  half¬ 
timber  construction,  giving  a  delightful  color  effect.  A  long  wing  at 
the  back  of  the  house  contains  a  conservatory  which  opens  into  the 
walled  garden  spoken  of  above.  This  conservatory  is  balanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  by  a  pergola,  and  between  them  appears 
a  great  semi-circular  bay  entirely  filled  with  glass,  which  looks  out 
upon  the  terrace  leading  into  the  garden.  The  plan  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  close  relationship  and  perfect  harmony  between  the 
house  and  the  garden,  which  are  so  linked  together  that  the  usual 
sense  of  the  aloofness  of  a  building  from  the  ground  is  not  felt.  This 
fact  is  heightened  by  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  garden,  which 
are  great  semi-circular  slabs  of  stone  set  in  cement. 

Another  house  designed  by  Mr.  Atterbury  masquerades  under 
the  modest  name  of  a  shooting  lodge  at  Timotly,  South  Carolina, 
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but  in  reality  it  is  a  large  country  house  one  story  in  height  and 
spreading  over  a  goodly  portion  of  ground.  It  has  an  ample  allow¬ 
ance  of  veranda  and  the  walls  are  almost  entirely  windows,  so  that 
while  it  serves  for  shelter  it  can  be  thrown  so  wide  open  to  the  out 
of  doors  as  to  bring  the  feeling  of  sunshine  and  forest  and  open  air 
into  every  part  of  it. 

The  third  house  leans  more  to  foreign  influence  in  the  design,  as 
it  has  many  characteristics  of  a  Normandy  dwelling,  but  it  has  been 
adapted  to  American  uses  and  surroundings  until  it  may  be  said  to 
have  become  thoroughly  naturalized.  It  is  so  irregular  in  ground 
plan  that  it  gives  much  the  impression  of  an  old  English  house  that 
has  had  wing  after  wing  added  by  each  successive  owner  until  it  is 
almost  a  group  of  buildings  instead  of  one  structure.  This  irregu¬ 
larity  of  construction  brings  it  into  harmony  with  the  plan  of  the 
grounds,  designed  by  James  L.  Greenleaf,  landscape  architect. 

The  house  is  situated  in  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  near  Oyster 
Bay,  and  the  material  used  for  its  construction  is  over-burnt  brick 
set  in  white  plaster  and  patterned  in  the  panels  as  shown  in  the  de¬ 
tail  illustrated,  and  this  decorative  arrangement  of  the  “black 
headers”  appears  very  prominently  in  the  tower  and  around  the 
windows.  It  is  quite  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  house,  and  the 
effect  is  unusual  and  most  quaint  and  decorative,  carrying  as  it  does 
an  excellent  suggestion  for  purely  structural  ornamentation  that  is  in 
entire  keeping  with  the  design  of  the  building. 

The  detail  of  the  two  verandas  gives  not  only  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  construction,  but  also  of  the  effective  use  of  windows  and  the 
sense  of  space  and  sunniness  given  by  the  vista  through  the  house 
and  down  the  lane  in  the  garden.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a 
formal  garden  laid  out  in  the  conventional  style  with  steps  leading 
down  to  the  sunken  portion  around  a  large  circular  fountain.  Op¬ 
posite  the  steps  a  broad  opening  leads  into  the  shrubbery  beside  the 
tennis  court.  A  pergola  shading  a  platform,  to  which  broad  steps 
lead,  affords  a  pleasant  shelter,  and  opposite  is  the  seat  shown  in  the 
illustration,  with  a  portion  of  the  brick  wall  and  the  decorative  lattice 
construction  in  the  upper  part. 

A  beautiful  building  that  shows  evidences  of  the  modern  spirit  is 
the  club  house  designed  for  the  Mohawk  Golf  Club  in  Schenectady, 
New  York,  by  William  Wells  Bosworth,  of  New  York.  It  is  an 
ideal  plan  for  a  club  house,  ample  in  its  dimensions,  simple  in  line 
and  affording  the  maximum  of  room  both  inside  the  house  and  on 
the  verandas. 
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PERGOLA  PORCH  AND  INTERESTING  EN¬ 
TRANCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  AT  RIDGEFIELD, 
CONN.:  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURV,  ARCHITECT. 


(h  osTCiinr  .■lllcrbury,  Architect. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF 
HOUSE  AT  RIDGEFIELD. 


SECOND  VIEW,  SHOWING 
CARRIAGE  APPROACH. 


Courtesy  of  the  Brickhiiihlrr  and  Architectural  Monthly. 


VIEW  OF  HOUSE  AT  I.OCUST  VALLEY,  SHOWING  GEN¬ 
ERAL  SCHEME  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  WITH  PERGOL.V 
AT  THE  rear:  GROSVENOR  ATTERIIURY,  ARCHITECT. 

COURT  B.M-CONW  FROM  G.XRDEN  OF  LOCUST  VALLEY 
HOUSE. 


Couitcsy  of  the  Brickhuililcr  and  .-1  rchifcrl i(rnl  Monthly. 


I'liKCDLA  IN  GARDEN  AT  RIDGE- 
KIELD  HOUSE. 


GARDEN  SEAT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AT  LOCT'ST  VALLEY. 


SHtKrnXG  LODGE  AT  TI.MOTLV,  S.  C.  : 

(;kosvenor  attekislkv,  architect. 


MOH.WN’K  GOLF  CLl'I!,  SCHENECT.VDV.  N.  Y.  : 
WILLIAM  W'ELL,'^  liO.^W'ORT  H .  .\RCHITECT. 


Aymnr  lixilniry,  Architect. 


SIXTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLAR 
COTTAGE  AT  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


ORR  HOUSE  AT  ENGLEWOOD, 
N.  J. 


TWO  MORE  INTERESTING  COTTAGES  AT  ENGLE¬ 
WOOD.  N.  J.,  DESIGNED  BY  AVMAR  EMBURY  IT- 


A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  :  FIRST  PRIZE 
BEAUX  ARTS  COMPETITION  FOR  PARIS 
PRIZE  :  \V.  SIDNEY  WAGNER,  ARCHITECT. 


DESIGN  FOR  MAUSOLEUM,  KINGSTON, 
N.  Y.  :  YORK  &  SAWYER,  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE 


Much  more  modest  in  character,  but  very  attractive  and  char¬ 
acteristic  in  design,  is  a  group  of  cottages  built  in  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  and  designed  by  Aymar  Embury,  II.  The  cot¬ 
tage  built  for  H.  S.  Orr  is  a  modernized  version  of  the  old-fashioned 
farmhouse,  its  plan  being  simple  to  a  degree  and  having  an  air  of 
old-fashioned  comfort.  The  lower  story  is  built  of  terra  cotta  blocks 
covered  with  stucco,  a  favorite  material  with  Mr.  Embury,  who  con¬ 
siders  it  one  of  the  best  for  insulating  purposes,  as  it  maintains  an 
even  temperature  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  is  also 
inexpensive.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  shingled.  Attractive 
features  of  the  exterior  are  the  porches  roofed  with  a  pergola  con¬ 
struction,  of  which  the  beams  are  held  in  place  by  massive  square 
pillars  of  the  stuccoed  terra  cotta  blocks. 

Another  cottage  of  Mr.  Embury’s  design  shows  the  same  con¬ 
struction  of  plaster  below  and  shingles  above.  It  is  strongly  remin¬ 
iscent  of  the  best  of  the  old  homesteads  that  are  dotted  so  thickly 
over  New  Jersey,  showing  the  old  Dutch  Colonial  roof  and  the  par¬ 
tially  latticed  porch.  The  grouping  of  the  windows  in  this  house  is 
excellent,  and  also  the  use  of  the  heavy  round  pillars  that  support 
the  roof  of  the  veranda.  Another  of  Mr.  Embury’s  houses  is  equally 
suggestive  of  the  buildings  most  in  vogue  in  this  part  of  the  country 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  it  is  made  partly  of  blocks  of 
the  red  stone  so  much  used  in  the  old  houses,  and  is  partly  stuccoed. 
The  windows  with  their  old-fashioned  blinds,  the  square  entrance 
porches  with  their  heavy  stone  pillars  and  trim  white  columns  be¬ 
tween,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  plan  of  the  house,  suggest  the  build¬ 
ings  of  an  earlier  day,  and  show  a  revival  worth  while,  because  some 
of  these  old  Revolutionary  homesteads  in  New  Jersey  have  an  at¬ 
tractiveness  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  more  pretentious  structures 
of  a  later  period. 

The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Embury’s 
Englewood  cottages,  because  this,  although  attractive  in  design,  is 
somewhat  overornamented  with  half-timber  construction  that  is 
palpably  false  and  suggests  “trimming”  more  than  decoration. 
The  lower  story  is  built  of  good  plain  bri^,  but  the  upper  part  shows 
a  use  of  timber  that  comes  very  close  to  being  fantastic,  and  carries^ 
no  special  suggestion  of  fitness  to  its  surroundings. 


SMALL  FARMING  AND  PROFITABLE  HANDI¬ 
CRAFTS  :  A  GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE 
PRACTICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  PLAN  :  BY 
THE  EDITOR 

HEN  it  is  urged  that  the  social  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  now  so  unsettled,  and  even  menacing, 
because  of  the  growing  riches  and  power  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  opposed  to  the  helplessness,  poverty  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  average  man  or  woman  who  works 
for  daily  wages,  could  be  permanently  relieved  by  the 
organization  on  a  national  scale  of  a  system  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable  handicrafts  allied  with  agriculture,  the  first 
questions  naturally  raised  in  objection  are:  How  can  things  made 
by  hand  compete  on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  the  same  kind 
of  goods  made  much  more  cheaply  and  quickly  by  machinery  in  the 
factories  ?  and :  How,  with  living  expenses  at  their  present  scale,  can 
the  workman  expect  to  live  without  an  assured  wage  for  his  daily 
work,  during  the  time  that  he  is  perfecting  his  skill  in  some  one 
handicraft  and  finding  a  market  steady  enough  to  afford  him  a 
livelihood  ? 

Without  a  reasonably  satisfactory  answer  to  both  these  ques¬ 
tions,  no  man  could  be  expected  to  take  the  step,  to  him  so  hazard¬ 
ous,  from  the  factory  and  his  regular  weekly  income, — so  long  as  the 
factory  keeps  open  and  he  can  hold  his  job, — to  the  farm  and  free¬ 
dom  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  his  daily  bread.  With  reference 
to  the  matter  of  competition  between  hand-made  and  factory-made 
goods  I  can  only  say  that  the  result  of  long  experience  in  making 
both  has  satisfied  me  that  there  can  be  no  competition  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  understood,  because  they  are  not  measured  by  the  same 
standard  of  value  nor  do  they  appeal  to  the  same  class  of  consumer. 
Hand-made  articles  have  a  certain  intrinsic  value  of  their  own  that 
sets  them  entirely  apart  from  machine-made  goods.  This  value  de¬ 
pends,  not  upon  the  fact  that  the  article  is  made  entirely  by  hand  or 
with  primitive  tools, — that  is  not  the  point, — but  upon  the  skill  of 
the  workman,  his  power  to  appreciate  his  own  work  suflficiently  to 
give  it  the  quality  that  appeals  to  the  cultivated  taste,  and  the  care 
that  he  gives  to  every  detail  of  workmanship  from  the  preparation 
of  the  raw  material  to  the  final  finish  of  the  piece.  He  may  call  in 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  expedite  the  doing  of  such  parts  of  the  work 
as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  do  by  hand,  he  may 
use  the  most  modern  methods  and  appliances,  but  if  he  gives  per- 
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sonal  thought,  care  and  skill  to  every  part  of  the  work,  the  article 
will  surely  have  that  indefinable  quality  of  individuality  and  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  which  is  never  found  in  the  stereotyped  and  over¬ 
finished  product  of  the  machine,  and  will  as  surely  appeal  to  the 
large  and  steadily-increasing  class  of  people  who  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  who  are  able  and  wilhng  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  thing 
which  has  the  same  quality  that  is  so  eagerly  sought  and  so  highly 
prized  in  heirlooms  and  antiques. 

It  would  not  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  for  handi¬ 
crafts  to  attempt  to  take  the  place  of  the  factories  or  to  compete 
with  them  for  the  same  class  of  trade.  With  the  demand  that  neces¬ 
sitates  the  immense  production  of  goods  of  all  kinds,  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  efficient  methods  of  the  factories  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  just  as  they  are  essential  in  the  general  economic 
scheme  because  they  furnish  employment  to  thousands  of  workers 
who  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  tend  a  machine  with 
the  certainty  of  so  much  a  day  coming  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  place  of  home  and  village  industries  is  to  supplement 
the  factories  by  producing  a  grade  of  goods  which  it  is  impossible 
to  duplicate  by  machinery, — and  which  command  a  ready  market 
when  they  can  be  found, — and  to  give  to  the  better  class  of  workers 
a  chance  not  only  to  develop  what  individual  ability  they  may  pos¬ 
sess,  but  to  reap  the  direct  reward  of  their  own  energy  and  industry 
in  the  feeling  that  they  are  free  of  the  wage-system  with  all  its  un¬ 
certainties  and  that  what  they  make  goes  to  maintain  a  home  that  is 
their  own,  to  educate  their  children  and  to  lay  up  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
vision  against  old  age, — all  of  which  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
average  workman  of  today,  burdened  by  unreasonably  heavy  living 
expenses  and  under  the  double  domination  of  the  employers  and  the 


umons. 


The  question  of  competition  with  the  factories,  however,  al¬ 
though  the  first  that  usually  comes  up,  is  not  the  first  in  im¬ 
portance  when  we  consider  the  practicability  of  actually  in¬ 
troducing  handicrafts  in  connection  with  small  farming;  for  the 
second,  that  of  assuring  a  livelihood  to  the  worker,  touches  what  is 
really  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  subject,  for  it  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  organized  effort  to  obtain  government  recognition  and  aid, 
of  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  necessary  before  success  can  be  as¬ 
sured  either  in  handicrafts  or  farming,  and,  above  all,  of  an  entire 
change^of  our  present^standards  of  living  as  well  as  workmanship. 
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There  is  no  denying  that  handicrafts,  as  practised  by  individual  arts 
and  crafts  workers  in  the  studios,  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  living  to 
craft  workers  as  a  class,  and  also  there  is  no  denying  that  small  farm¬ 
ing,  as  carried  on  in  our  thinly-populated  districts,  is  neither  inter¬ 
esting,  pleasant  nor  profitable.  To  connect  the  two,  and  carry  them 
on  upon  a  basis  that  will  insure  permanent  success,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  artificial  standards  of  quality  and  value 
that  we  have  come  to  adopt  as  a  result  of  the  predominance  of  showy 
and  commonplace  factory-made  goods,  but  to  change  our  standards 
of  living.  We  all  realize  that  in  this  country  both  wages  and  living 
expenses  conform  to  a  scale  that  is  artificially  and  absurdly  high. 
The  thrifty  foreigner  comes  here  because  he  can  make  more  money 
in  a  few  years  than  he  could  in  his  own  country  in  a  lifetime,  but  he 
makes  it  because  his  custom  for  generations  has  been  to  keep  his 
living  expenses  down  to  the  minimum  by  the  strictest  economy  and 
by  turning  everything  to  account.  The  native  American, — and  even 
the  foreigners  take  only  one  generation,  or  two  at  most,  to  become 
native  Americans, — has  no  real  understanding  of  economy  in  the 
sense  of  making  a  little  go  a  long  way.  He  lets  the  little  go  as  far 
as  it  will,  and  then  discontentedly  goes  without  the  rest.  He  is 
miserable  and  apprehensive  because  the  rent  is  so  high,  food  so  dear 
and  clothing  so  expensive  that  he  has  no  chance  to  save  anything 
and  get  ahead,  but  the  one  remedy  he  sees  is  to  get  higher  wages  for 
his  work,  not  realizing  that  the  increased  income  inevitably  brings 
increased  expenditure  as  the  pinch  of  poverty  slackens,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  result  is  the  same.  If  things  are  thus  equalized  upon 
an  artificial  scale  of  income  and  expenditure,  why  not  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  adjusting  them  so  that  they  will  equalize  upon  a  lower 
and  more  natural  scale,  in  other  words,  to  balance  a  lessened  money 
income  by  expenditures  lessened  as  much  or  more  by  a  different 
and  more  reasonable  way  of  living?  In  this  period  of  false  stand¬ 
ards  and  inflated  values  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  principle  that 
economy  means  wealth,  and  that  comfort  and  happiness  in  living  do 
not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money  we  can  make  and  spend,  but 
upon  pleasant  surroundings  and  freedom  from  the  pressure  of  want 
and  apprehension. 

This  vltally  necessary  change  can  be  brought  about  only  by  a 
return  to  cultivating  the  soil  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  actual 
living, — by  looking  to  garden,  grain-patch,  orchard,  chicken- 
yard  and  pasture,  instead  of  to  the  grocery,  bakery  and  butcher 
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shop,  for  the  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  fowls  and  meat  consumed  by 
the  family.  If  properly  cared  for  and  cultivated  according  to  the 
modern  methods  that  are  now  everybody’s  for  the  learning,  a  little 
farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  can  be  made  not  only  to  yield  a  living  for 
the  family,  but  a  handsome  surplus  for  the  markets,  thus  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  stopping  the  outflow  and  adding  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  actual  money,  as  well  as  providing  home  comfort  and  health¬ 
ful  work  and  surroundings  free  from  the  bugbear  of  rent  day  and 
the  dreaded  possibility  of  being  out  of  work. 

But  to  make  such  a  return  possible  it  is  necessary  not  only  that 
government  aid  be  given,  as  in  Hungary,  by  purchasing  large  estates 
and  neglected  or  abandoned  farms,  parceling  them  out  into  small 
farms  of  a  few  acres  each  and  selling  them  to  settlers  on  easy  terms 
and  at  cost  price,  but  that  a  definitely  organized  effort  be  made  by 
different  communities  interested  in  the  movement  to  establish  small 
centers  of  industrial  and  social  life,  where  thoroughly  competent  in¬ 
struction  in  both  handicrafts  and  agriculture  may  be  had,  and  where 
all  the  social  interchange  and  recreation  so  necessary  to  normal  man 
may  be  easily  obtained.  It  would  be  the  height  of  impractical  ab¬ 
surdity  to  recommend  that  a  few  workmen  who  have  grown  restless 
under  the  factory  system  and  want  to  try  something  else  should  go 
out  and  try  to  buy  or  rent  farms  somewhere  far  enough  from  the 
city  to  bring  land  within  their  means,  and  then  essay  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  farming  and  the  incidental  practice  of  some  trade  or  craft  for 
the  product  of  which  there  might  or  might  not  be  a  sale.  And  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  expect  men  and  women  who  are  drag¬ 
ging  out  their  fives  in  the  dreary  drudgery  of  the  ordinary  fife  on  a 
farm  in  some  remote  and  isolated  country  district,  to  suddenly 
awaken  to  an  enthusiasm  for  handicrafts  and  modern  intensive 
agriculture.  The  only  way  to  inaugurate  such  a  movement  as  we 
recommend  is  to  begin  a  definite  and  carefully-considered  campaign; 
first, — to  provide  the  land  on  such  terms  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  average  workman  to  buy  it;  second, — to  establish  villages  where 
there  shall  be  some  opportunity  for  social  fife  and  mutual  aid ;  third, — 
to  provide  adequate  instruction  by  means  of  well-qualified  teachers 
and  inspectors  who  will  give  what  personal  attention  is  necessary 
and  who  will  also  work  through  local  clubs  and  associations  of 
farmers  and  handicraftsmen,  and  fourth, — to  take  steps  to  organize 
a  system  by  which  the  cost  of  living  and  of  raw  materials  may  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

In  order  to  keep  out  the  element  of  speculation  on  the  one  hand 
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and  that  of  charity  on  the  other,  it  is  necessary  that  the  government 
recognize  and  stand  back  of  this  plan  as  it  stands  back  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  to  save  our  forests,  to  reclaim  our  arid  lands  and  to  improve 
our  methods  of  agriculture.  Local  organizations  and  arts  and  crafts 
societies  that  really  wish  to  do  practical  work  for  the  common  good 
could  render  much  assistance,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed 
on  some  recognized  basis  of  action  that  in  all  essentials  would  be 
the  same  all  over  the  country.  Other  countries  are  already  showing 
us  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  cost  of  living  and 
of  raw  materials  for  working  by  means  of  practical  and  intelligent 
cooperation  in  buying  in  large  quantities  and  distributing  at  cost 
price  plus  the  small  charge  made  for  transportation,  storage  and 
handling.  Take,  for  example,  the  Vooruit  in  Belgium,  which  buys 
its  flour  in  Minnesota  by  the  shipload  and  distributes  it  direct  to  the 
consumers  at  wholesale  prices.  The  same  principle  would  easily 
obtain  with  regard  to  every  necessity  that,  under  such  a  system, 
could  be  purchased  more  economically  than  it  could  be  made  at 
home.  Through  such  cooperation,  not  only  could  such  provisions 
as  were  not  easily  raised  on  the  farms  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost, 
but  also  materials  for  clothing  and  other  household  necessities,  as 
well  as  raw  materials  such  as  lumber,  iron  and  other  metals,  yarn, 
cotton  or  linen  thread,  leather  and  the  like,  which  could  be  brought 
in  quantities  to  the  central  depot  and  sold  to  the  workers  at  cost, 
while  the  same  central  organization  could  market  the  finished  product 
so  economically  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
profit  to  go  to  the  producer.  A  certain  number  of  these  village 
depots  could  also  combine  in  maintaining  a  store  in  some  one  of  the 
large  cities  where  goods  could  be  displayed  for  sale  and  orders  taken. 

By  such  means  not  only  would  the  cost  of  living  be  greatly  less¬ 
ened  and  its  conditions  correspondingly  improved,  but  handi¬ 
crafts  as  a  definite  form  of  industry  would  be  made  possible. 
The  relief  from  the  strain  of  meeting  each  day’s  burdensome  de¬ 
mand  for  ready  money  to  provide  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  and 
the  certainty  that  every  industrious  and  skilful  worker  would  be 
sure  of  all  the  work  he  could  do, — whether  in  the  shop  or  on  the 
farm, — would  go  far  toward  bringing  about  that  attitude  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  and  interest  in  doing  good  work  which  means  so 
much  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  hand-work  and  adds  so  largely  to  the 
earning  power  of  the  worker.  Also,  the  direct  method  of  marketing 
goods  and  receiving  orders  would  tend  to  bring  the  producer  into 
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direct  contact  with  the  consumer  instead  of  the  dealer,— an  associa¬ 
tion  which  in  early  times  did  more  for  the  development  of  good 
craftsmanship  than  any  other  one  thing.  Not  only  does  such  con¬ 
tact  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  in 
the  consumer,  but  the  suggestions  he  receives  in  carrying  out  orders 
form  a  source  of  constant  inspiration  to  the  worker  to  go  on  doing 
directly  creative  things,  and  the  sense  of  power  and  independence 
that  comes  from  being  able  to  control  his  own  product  instead  of 
delivering  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  dealer  gives  him  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  ability  and  in  the  quality  of  the  work  that  soon 
produces  a  keen  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  what  appeals  to  the 
public  and  what  does  not.  In  short,  he  is  working  as  a  man,  not  as 
a  machine. 

With  me  this  is  not  theory,  but  a  fact  proven  by  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  by  observation.  I  know  that  when  a  man  works 
only  for  the  dealer, — ^when  he  takes  another  man’s  orders  concerning 
what  he  shall  make,  how  he  shall  make  it  and  what  he  shall  sell  it 
for,  he  works  half-heartedly  and  in  doubt.  But  when  he  works 
directly  for  the  people  who  use  the  things  he  makes,  and  who  know 
what  they  want  as  well  as  he  knows  what  he  delights  in  making, 
every  evidence  of  appreciation, — every  proof  that  he  has  “hit  the 
mark,” — is  just  so  much  food  for  that  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
which  is  the  main  element  in  success.  It  was  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  this  spirit  that  the  old  craftsmen  worked, — and  the 
things  they  made  are  treasured  like  jewels  today.  It  is  this  element 
that  must  enter  into  modern  handicrafts  if  they  are  to  possess  real 
value  and  achieve  lasting  success. 

Another  element  that  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  sort  of  work  that  will  command  its  own  market,  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  the  question  of  factory  competition,  is  that  of 
thorough  knowledge.  Skill  in  actual  workmanship  goes  far,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  Take  the  cabinetmakers  of  a  generation  ago  in  this 
country.  ITeir  skill  of  hand  was  wonderful,  but  they  had  no  skill 
of  brain.  They  could  model  most  delicately  with  spokeshave  and 
scraper,  but  they  could  make  nothing  for  which  they  had  not  prec¬ 
edent.  The  most  simple  thing  which  they  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  was  beyond  them.  They  were  little  more  than  human 
machines.  So  with  the  Freneh  and  English  cabinetmakers  of  to¬ 
day.  They  are  individual  workers,  buying  their  lumber  and  wheel¬ 
ing  it  home  on  a  pusheart  to  their  own  little  shops,  and  making  there 
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by  hand  the  furniture  or  furniture  frames  which  they  then  sell  to  the 
dealer,  but  in  their  work  there  is  no  element  of  real  handicraft  be¬ 
cause  it  adheres  rigidly  to  tradition.  They  know  nothing  except 
what  has  been  done,  and  even  if,  by  some  rare  chance,  they  should 
attempt  to  work  directly  for  the  consumer  on  some  special  order 
calling  for  something  out  of  the  beaten  track,  the  chances  are  that 
not  one  workman  in  five  hundred  would  be  able  to  do  it.  These 
men  make  everything  by  hand,  but  they  are  not  handicraftsmen. 
They  are  sweatshop  workers,  toiling  day  by  day  under  conditions 
far  more  oppressive  than  those  of  the  factories,  absolutely  at  the 
dealer’s  mercy  for  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  goods,  and  compelled 
to  make  what  he  dictates  and  sell  at  the  price  he  fixes,  or  starve. 

These  men  have  all  a  skill  of  hand  that  is  little  short  of  mar¬ 
velous,  but  they  are  living  in  cities,  under  city  conditions,  and  are 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon  what  they  make  from  day  to 
day.  The  fact  that  their  work  is  done  by  hand,  and  extremely  well 
done,  contains  no  element  of  hope  for  the  bettering  of  their  condi¬ 
tion,  for  they  have  neither  the  interest  nor  the  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  use  their  brains.  They  know  nothing  of  design, 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  construction,  nothing  of  drawing,  and 
without  some  knowledge  of  all  three  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most 
experienced  workman  to  take  the  one  step  beyond  mere  mechanical 
reproduction  to  the  beginning  of  direct  creative  work.  In  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  handicraftsman  the  foundation  should  be  laid  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  drawing  which  relates  to  con¬ 
structive  design,  for  such  knowledge  is  fundamental  and  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  give  a  man  the  right  sort  of  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  his  own  work  when 
it  is  good  and  to  realize  its  shortcomings  when  it  is  inferior.  With¬ 
out  it  he  lacks  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  creative  thought  and  in¬ 
terest  which  alone  stimulates  advance. 

Therefore,  in  starting  an  industry, — almost  any  industry  that  can 
be  included  under  the  name  of  handicrafts, — one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  considered  in  the  way  of  instruction  is  a  general  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  drawing,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  actual  manual  train¬ 
ing  in  any  particular  craft.  Here  is  where  the  artists  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  craft  work  can  make  a  most  practical  use  of  their  own 
skill  and  that  of  such  of  their  pupils  as  have  proven  themselves  fairly 
competent  in  design.  Each  school  of  handicrafts  would  require  a 
good  teacher  of  drawing,  and  the  results  probably  would  be  well 
worth  while.  In  addition  to  the  drawing  teacher,  there  should  be, 
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as  suggested  by  Mrs.  Albee  in  The  Craftsman  last  month,  teachers 
for  each  craft  who  would  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  train  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  so  that  they  would  be  able  in  turn  to  give  instruction 
to  others.  These  teachers  might  be  men  or  women  who  have  learned 
and  worked  at  the  craft  they  teach  as  an  actual  trade.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  skilled  weaver,  or  cabinetmaker,  or  carpenter,  or  printer, 
or  bookbinder  would  be  best  qualified  to  teach  as  well  as  to  work  at 
each  particular  trade,  when  carried  on  as  a  farm  or  village  industry 
under  the  conditions  we  have  described,  and  an  experienced  work¬ 
man,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  school  within  reach,  might  easily 
teach  his  own  family  or  his  neighbors  to  become  proficient  in  the 
work  in  which  he  is  skilled.  A  more  practical  turn  could  also  be 
given  to  the  manual  training  departments  in  public  schools,  so  that 
the  training  gained  by  learning  to  use  the  hands  could  be  carried 
one  step  farther  into  the  actual  doing  of  practical  work  with  the  idea 
of  making  it  a  profitable  industry. 

I  HAVE  already  suggested  the  way  in  which  cooperation  might  be 
utilized  in  obtaining  raw  material  at  low  cost,  and  also  in  mar¬ 
keting  the  goods.  While  I  do  not  believe  it  is  advisable  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  cooperation  too  far,  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
with  reference  to  another  common  need,  that  of  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  first  rough  preparation  of  materials  for  working. 
For  example,  in  a  village  where  cabinetmaking  or  any  form  of  wood¬ 
working  formed  the  chief  industry,  it  would  be  not  only  advisable, 
but  necessary,  to  have  a  few  machines,  such  as  a  cut-off  saw,  rip 
saw,  band  saw  and  buzz  planer,  to  shape  and  plane  the  wood  to 
such  dimensions  as  would  meet  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
cabinetmaker.  Nothing  is  added  to  the  value  of  a  hand-made  piece 
by  doing  such  work  by  hand,  as  it  is  so  tedious  and  laborious  as  to 
be  a  foolish  waste  of  time  that  might  be  spent  in  more  important 
work.  Such  machines  could  be  owned  in  common,  like  a  threshing 
machine  in  a  farming  community,  and  the  power  to  run  them  could 
be  supplied  by  water  power  where  it  was  available,  or  by  electricity 
from  a  central  plant  that  could  also  be  utilized  for  lighting  and  for 
furnishing  power  to  other  industries. 

Cabinetmaking,  considered  as  a  handicraft,  opens  a  field  of  un¬ 
usually  wide  and  varied  interests,  as  the  making  of  things  so  closely 
associated  with  our  daily  life  and  surroundings  is  a  form  of  work 
that  is  peculiarly  fascinating  as  well  as  profitable.  This  is  the  one 
craft  above  all  others  in  which  I  am  personally  very  much  interested, 
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and  I  speak  of  it  with  the  knowledge  born  of  lifelong  experience.  I 
know  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  say  that  we  are  fast 
outgrowing  the  taste  for  the  tawdry,  overornamented  furniture  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  factories,  and  that  plain,  simple  furniture,  designed  on 
good  structural  lines,  made  from  carefully  selected  wood  and  fin¬ 
ished  so  that  the  double  purpose  of  revealing  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  wood  and  bringing  the  piece  into  harmony  with  the  general  color 
scheme  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  stand,  is  fulfilled,  will  find  a 
ready  and  constant  sale  at  good  prices.  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  if  each  piece  were  made  to  order  and  modified  to  the  exact 
use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put  and  to  the  personal  taste  and  need  of 
the  purchaser,  as  was  the  case  with  the  best  of  the  old  furniture.  It 
is  in  the  doing  of  this  kind  of  work  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
of  the  principles  of  construction  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  with  it 
the  workman  is  free  to  modify  or  change  existing  designs,  or  even 
create  new  ones  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  purchaser,  with 
little  danger  of  going  wrong  and  every  chance  of  doing  good  original 
work.  In  this  connection,  also,  there  is  a  chance  for  the  wood- 
carver  who  has  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  initiative  to  devise 
forms  of  decoration  that  seem  inevitable,  so  exactly  are  they  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  piece  and  the  characteristics  of  the  wood 
that  is  used. 

In  countries  where  handicrafts  have  flourished  for  centuries,  or 
where  they  have  died  out  and  been  revived,  it  is  almost  an  axiom 
that  no  form  of  handicraft  takes  permanent  root  in  a  locality  too  far 
from  the  base  of  supplies  for  raw  material.  Thus,  woodworking 
flourishes  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  kinds  of  wood  required 
are  close  at  hand  and  easily  obtainable  at  low  cost;  spinning  and 
weaving  in  a  locality  where  sheep  are  raised  or  flax  grows,  and  so  on. 
Whether  or  not  this  rule  would  hold  good  in  this  country  of  varied 
resources  and  quick  transportation,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  im¬ 
agine,  with  the  purchasing  of  raw  material  carried  on  systematically 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  large  quantities  at  low  prices,  the  actual 
nearness  to  the  base  of  supplies  would  not  count  for  as  much  as  it 
might  under  more  primitive  conditions.  In  the  case  of  a  com¬ 
munity  where  cabinetmaking  formed  the  chief  industry,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  an  adequate  organization  for  supplying  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  wood  that  were  needed,  properly  kiln  dried  and  at  prac¬ 
tically  wholesale  prices,  but,  while  the  expense  would  of  course  be 
less  if  the  wood  grew  near  at  hand,  it  could  easily  be  brought  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  delivered  as  it  is  to  the  factories. 
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In  direct  connection  with  cabinetmaking  would  be  the  dressing, 
coloring  and  decorating  of  leather,  an  industry  that  offers  almost  as 
many  possibilities  as  working  in  wood.  When  leather  is  treated  so 
that  the  surface  is  soft  and  inviting,  and  is  possessed  of  a  rich,  soft 
color  quality  as  well  as  of  all  the  characteristics  that  belong  to  leather, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  generally  satisfactory  materials  for  upholstering 
furniture  and  is  effective  for  many  uses.  There  is  a  chance  for  the 
weaver  and  the  needleworker,  too,  for  very  few  fabrics,  as  well  as 
very  few  decorative  designs,  are  suited  to  the  upholstering  of  simple 
furniture,  and  in  the  making  and  designing  of  such  there  is  endless 
opportunity  for  originality  combined  with  keen  artistic  perception  of 
the  right  thing. 

WEAVING  occupies  a  territory  of  its  own,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  necessary  of  the  handicrafts,  for  a  hand- 
woven  fabric,  to  be  interesting  and  individual,  must  have 
other  qualities  than  are  given  merely  by  weaving  ordinary  threads  on 
a  hand  loom.  Many  enthusiasts  for  hand- weaving  seem  to  believe 
that  all  that  is  required  is  the  throwing  of  the  shuttle  by  hand  in¬ 
stead  of  machinery,  and  this  theory  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  much  material  that  differs  only  from  the  machine  product  in  not 
being  quite  so  good.  My  experience  along  these  lines  has  proven  to 
me  beyond  question  that  the  superior  interest  of  a  hand-woven 
fabric  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  method  of  weaving, — although 
that  is  of  course  to  be  considered,— as  it  is  of  the  way  in  which  the 
material  is  treated,  and  particularly  the  way  in  which  the  thread  is 
spun.  The  preparation  of  the  thread  is  an  industry  in  itself,  and 
one  that  is  absorbing  in  its  interest  as  well  as  most  important  to  the 
finished  product,  for  above  all  things  it  requires  the  care,  interest 
and  knowledge  that  should  always  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  raw  material  if  the  products  of  handicraft  are  to  have  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  that  should  by  right  be  theirs.  We  all  know  the  charm 
that  is  found  in  the  hand-woven  fabrics  made  by  peasants  in  foreign 
eountries,  and  we  also  know  how  seldom  it  is  attained  by  the  craft- 
workers  here.  The  difference  lies  in  the  way  they  handle  the  flax 
or  wool,  the  way  the  thread  is  spun  and  dyed,  and  the  way  the  quality 
of  each  is  preserved  in  the  weaving.  This  matter  of  the  preparation 
of  the  thread  I  have  found  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
quality  of  hand-woven  fabrics,  that  I  purpose  to  devote  several 
months  of  the  coming  spring  and  summer  to  making  a  special  study 
of  the  methods  employed  in  several  of  the  European  countries,  with 
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a  view  to  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  introducing  them  here. 
When  I  have  found  out  just  how  they  do  it,  the  knowledge  I  have 
gained  will  be  put  freely  at  the  disposal  of  craftworkers  here. 

IRON  work  and  metal  work  of  all  kinds  occupy  a  high  place  in 
the  list  of  practical  and  profitable  handicrafts.  Here,  also,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design  is  necessary,  for  no  craft 
offers  wider  opportunities  for  originality  and  the  quality  of  indi¬ 
viduality  in  design  and  workmanship.  A  preliminary  training  in 
good  hard  blacksmithing  offers  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  doing 
of  admirable  things  in  structural  iron  work  and  articles  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  provided  it  is  supplemented  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
constructive  design.  A  little  shop  in  the  back  yard,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  equipment  of  a  small  country  blacksmith  shop,  is  sufficient, 
and  it  would  require  by  no  means  exhaustive  training  to  fit  any  good 
blacksmith  for  such  work  as  the  needs  of  the  consumer  will  suggest. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  work  in  brass  or  copper,  and  skill 
along  these  lines  will  be  in  demand  so  long  as  people  appreciate  and 
desire  individual  and  beautiful  lighting  fixtures,  fire  sets,  andirons, 
door  hinges,  knobs  and  pulls,  serving  trays,  jugs,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  metal  things  that,  if  interestingly  designed  and  beautifully 
made,  add  so  much  to  the  distinctiveness  of  any  scheme  of  house¬ 
hold  decoration.  Metal  work  is  above  all  things  a  handicraft,  and 
in  no  form  of  work  does  the  care,  leisure  and  interest  which  the 
worker  devotes  to  it  show  to  greater  advantage  or  command. more 
general  interest. 

Another  industry  of  equal  importance  is  the  making  of  hand- 
tufted  rugs  from  coarse  wool  yarn, — such  as  are  now  woven  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Germany  and  Austria.  In  all  of  these  countries  this  industry 
has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  its  products  command  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices.  In  this  country,  under  the  right  conditions  and 
with  proper  direction,  there  would  be  almost  no  limit  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  an  industry,  which  would  be  especially  favored  by  the 
present  almost  prohibitive  tariff  on  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds.  There 
is  always  a  demand  for  the  right  kind  of  rugs,  and  these  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  harmonize  with  the  simple  style  of  building  and 
furnishing  that  is  becoming  so  popular  because  it  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  better  element  among  the  American  people.  The  method  of 
weaving  these  rugs  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  the  fine  and 
costly  Turkish  rugs,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  thread  must 
be  separately  knotted  in  by  hand,  they  can  never  be  made  by  ma- 
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chines.  Owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  yarn  used,  and  the  bolder 
and  simpler  forms  of  the  designs  that  are  best  adapted  to  our  use, 
the  work  is  much  less  laborious  and  more  rapidly  done  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Oriental  rugs,  and  consequently  the  price  is  not  so  high. 
They  can  be  woven  on  coarsely  constructed  and  inexpensive  looms 
by  women  and  girls,  and  during  the  summer  months  the  work  can 
be  done  in  open  sheds,  where  the  workers  are  practically  out  of  doors. 

A  simpler  rug  is  the  farm  rug,  known  among  farmers  as  the  old- 
fashioned  rag  rug.  These  are  woven  on  inexpensive  hand  looms 
with  a  warp  of  fine  twine,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  when  made  of 
the  proper  materials  and  in  effective  designs  and  color  combina¬ 
tions.  They  are  easily  cleaned  and  very  durable,  being  especially 
desirable  for  use  in  bedrooms,  on  verandas  and  in  summer  homes  in 
the  country.  Also  a  modern  development  of  an  old-fashioned  home 
industry  is  the  hooked  rug,  like  those  made  by  Mrs.  Albee  and  her 
workers  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  No  loom  is 
required  for  these,  only  a  frame  that  is  much  like  a  quilting  frame, 
and  they  can  be  made  by  the  less  experienced  workers  who  may  not 
wish  to  take  the  training  that  is  necessary  for  the  making  of  the 
hand-tufted  rugs.  These  are  beautiful  rugs,  especially  in  the  smaller 
sizes,  for  they  have  almost  the  color  effect  of  jewels  in  a  room  that 
is  furnished  in  a  quiet  color  key.  Also,  they  give  wide  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste  in  design,  as  they  are  not  made 
from  cartoons  like  the  hand-tufted  rugs,  but  from  smaller  designs 
that  are  less  exact  and  more  suggestive  in  character. 

All  the  industries  mentioned  are  sure  to  command  a  market, 
for  they  are  confined  to  the  making  of  such  household  furnish¬ 
ings  as  are  always  required,  and  which  are  now  in  most  in¬ 
stances  commonplace  and  unsatisfactory  because  little  is  made  in 
this  country  except  the  stereotyped  factory  goods.  In  the  same  list 
might  be  included  the  making  of  willow  furniture  in  good,  simple 
designs  that  would  harmonize  with  the  darker  and  heavier  forms  of 
the  wood  furniture  and  furnish  a  delightful  contrast.  Pottery  also 
comes  within  the  list  of  necessary  things,  as  well  as  the  ornamental, 
and  a  separate  industry  might  be  developed  from  the  designing  and 
making  of  tiles.  Basketry  has  its  place,  and  also  the  weaving  of 
straw  and  raffia  hats  in  quaintly  individual  shapes  and  color  effects, 
but  these  are  more  in  the  nature  of  side  issues  or  lesser  industries. 
Needlework,  block-printing,  dyeing  and  lace-making  all  have  their 
market  value  as  handicrafts,  although  they  come  more  in  the  purely 
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ornamental  class,  but  in  book-binding  and  printing  there  is  a  great 
chance  for  the  development  of  paying  industries.  A  printing  estab¬ 
lishment,  carried  on  under  the  conditions  described,  where  skilled 
printers  might  have  the  opportunity  and  the  leisure  to  do  the  best 
work  that  was  in  them,  would  soon  make  a  place  for  itself  with  all 
pubhshers  who  care  to  make  a  specialty  of  beautiful  typographical 
effects,  and  could  command  all  the  work  it  needed  at  good  paying 
prices. 

Naturally,  everything  said  on  this  subject  at  present  must  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  suggestion  than  of  outlining  any  definite  plan 
of  action.  Still,  even  at  this  stage  we  have  a  practical  and  workable 
theory  to  start  on  and  conditions  that  are  more  than  favorable  for 
its  development.  When  the  start  is  once  made  the  rest  will  follow 
easily  enough.  The  next  utterance  in  The  Craftsman  upon  this 
subject  will  be  a  series  of  articles  upon  intensive  agriculture,  by  an 
expert  who  has  given  much  time  to  the  subject  and  has  proven  his 
theories  by  practical  experience.  W^e  will  also  take  up  each  handi¬ 
craft  in  turn,  making  the  articles  definitely  instructive,  and  handling 
each  subject  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  the  craft 
for  the  purposes  we  have  described. 
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uTk  is  made  to  work  with  his  hands.  This  is  a  fact  which 

cannot  be  got  over.  From  this  central  fact  he  cannot  travel 
far.  I  don’t  care  whether  it  is  an  individual  or  a  class,  the 
life  which  is  far  removed  from  this  becomes  corrupt,  shriveled,  and 
diseased.  You  may  explain  it  how  you  like,  but  it  is  so.  Adminis¬ 
trative  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  nation  as  well  as  productive  work; 
but  it  must  be  done  by  men  accustomed  to  manual  labor,  who  have 
the  healthy  decision  and  primitive  authentic  judgment  which  comes 
of  that,  else  it  cannot  be  done  well.  In  the  new  form  of  society  which 
is  slowly  advancing  upon  us,  this  will  be  felt  more  than  now.  The 
higher  the  position  of  trust  a  man  occupies,  the  more  will  it  be  thought 
important  that,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he  should  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  inured  to  manual  work;  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  physical 
and  moral  robustness  implied  by  it,  but  equally  because  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  impossible  for  anyone,  without  this  experience  of  what  is  the 
very  flesh  and  blood  of  national  life,  to  promote  the  good  health  of 
the  nation,  or  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  people 
live  whom  he  has  to  serve.”  Edward  Carpenter. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MURAL  DECORATION 
TO  THE  VITALITY  OF  A  NATIONAL  ART: 
BY  GILES  EDGERTON 


N  many  respects  architecture  is  the  most  intimate  of 
arts — the  one  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  represents 
the  most  immediate  thought  of  the  people;  and  as 
mural  decoration  is  so  closely  alhed  with  architecture, 
inevitably  the  painting  of  walls  for  purposes  of  beauty 
must  express  very  genuinely  the  feeling  of  a  people 
toward  such  decorative  art — not  necessarily  whether 
the  art  is  good  or  bad  technically  (for  that  in  one  way  or  another 
could  easily  be  a  matter  of  chance),  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  chance 
that  a  series  of  mural  decorations  for  an  important  public  building  is 
Greek  in  idea,  Teutonic  in  expression  or  in  imitation  of  Boucher  or 
Burne-Jones.  Any  decoration,  no  matter  how  unusual  in  technique, 
which  is  purely  imitative,  shows  a  tendency,  and  whether  the  art  is 
good  or  bad,  the  tendency  is  not  good,  for  it  is  away  from  the  national 
note  which  every  nation  should  strike  from  time  to  time  in  its  dec¬ 
orative  expression.  It  is  evading  its  historical  responsibility  and  be¬ 
coming  impersonal,  and  so  does  not  make  for  that  help  in  growth 
which  every  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from  its  great  men. 

Perhaps  the  point  in  question  could  be  most  easily  illustrated  by 
an  allusion  t©  a  series  of  lectures  on  art  which  are  at  present  being 
delivered  in  New  York  by  Professor  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa,  a  man  of 
the  widest  culture  in  the  art  of  all  lands,  ancient  and  modern.  In 
this  series  of  illustrated  talks  Professor  Fenollosa  shows  plainly  (not 
to  prove  any  point,  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  art  history  of  each 
country)  that  the  art  to  which  one  inevitably  returns  as  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  significant  in  each  nation  is  that  which  springs  most 
closely  and  vividly  from  the  people,  illustrating  the  life  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  a  special  land.  He  does  not  present  Japanese 
mural  decorations  with  Chinese  subjects  to  show  you  how  well  the 
Japanese  of  certain  ages  could  imitate  or  represent  the  art  of  another 
land.  Although  the  Chinese  influence  on  Japan  is  freely  and  fully 
dwelt  upon,  it  is  only  to  show  the  effect  that  the  interrelation  of  arts 
has,  not  to  bring  up  an  argument  as  to  whether  or  no  Japanese  art 
is  better  when  it  is  presenting  Chinese  men  and  landscapes.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  lecturer  presents  those  periods  of  Japanese  history 
when  the  finest  and  most  vital  art  appeared,  whether  in  wall  decora¬ 
tions  or  in  sculpture,  he  proves  conclusively  that  the  subjects,  the 
scenery,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  history,  the  religion,  the  civ- 
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ilization  presented  was  purely  Japanese,  the  Japanese  in  prosperity 
or  in  the  processes  of  some  change  of  dynasty,  but  always  the  people 
of  the  nation  appearing  in  the  art  of  the  nation  whenever  that  art  is 
putting  forth  some  consummate  expression. 

The  same  fact  is  absolutely  true  in  relation  to  Greek  art;  the 
flower  of  its  supreme  beauty  is  seen  when  subject  and  presentation  is 
wholly  Greek;  when  the  history,  the  beauty,  the  aspirations,  the  joy 
of  Hving,  the  high  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  that  great  nation 
were  amalgamated  in  the  art  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  Roman  art  did  not  take  heed  of  Roman 
ways,  nor  seemed  to  find  aught  of  beauty  in  native  surroundings. 
The  life  which  the  Roman  artists  deemed  worthy  of  living  did  not 
somehow  appeal  to  them  as  worth  recording  with  brush  or  chisel. 
And  thus  Roman  art  became  a  flavorless  degenerate  imitation  of 
Greek  ideals  and  standards,  and  because  of  this  the  days  of  her  ex¬ 
pression  were  numbered.  She  was  but  a  reservoir  of  still  water  in¬ 
stead  of  a  fresh  clear  brook  flowing  from  a  living  spring.  To  be 
sure,  the  very  fact  that  Roman  art  was  weak  and  futile  does  present 
the  truth  of  Roman  civilization:  but  not  a  truth  of  historical  im¬ 
portance  ;  a  too  negative  utterance  as  a  foundation  for  permanent  art. 

Instances  without  limit  could  be  enumerated  to  bear  witness  to 
the  virility  of  art  that  is  cradled  on  its  own  soil,  and  to  prove  not 
only  its  significance  to  its  native  land,  but  to  all  history  in  creating  a 
national  individuality  in  an  expression  of  the  truth  about  beauty  and 
the  beauty  in  truth. 

Until  recently  we  have  not  only  been  denied  by  all  modern  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  the  right  to  a  serious  art  impulse  of  our  own,  but  we 
have  also  strenuously  denied  ourselves  the  great  privilege  of  making 
permanent  a  conception  of  beauty  as  it  exists  for  us.  We  have 
laughed  at  our  own  artists  and  at  the  picture  dealers  among  us, 
prophets  that  they  were,  who  championed  these  artists;  we  have 
maae  deep  salaam  to  any  man  who  would  bind  himself  closely  to 
foreign  standards  of  excellence;  foreign  dealers  have  flooded  our 
markets  with  second-class  greatness,  and  we  have  been  very  humble 
and  thankful  to  them. 

The  first  article  of  any  length  about  the  Architectural  League, 
published  in  The  Craftsman  just  two  years  ago,  took  up  the 
question  of  the  mural  decorations  shown  at  that  exhibit,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  encouraging  sign  that  the  subjects  were  largely 
drawn  from  American  life,  from  modern  conditions  or  from  his- 
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TWO  PANELS  FROM  A  MURAL  DEC¬ 
ORATION  P.V  ROBERT  V.  V.  SEWELL. 


THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  ART  :  MURAL 
DECORATION  BY  ALBERT  HERTER. 


"THE  ISLE  OF  PLENTY:’'  y\  DEC¬ 
ORATIVE  panel:  by  F.  LUIS  MOKA. 


MUKAL  DECORATION  OVER  MANTEL  IN  COUN¬ 
TRY  house:  by  EDUARD  J.  STEICHEN. 

CARTOON  FOR  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW  FOR  A 
MAUSOLEUM  :  BY  WILLIAM  DE  L.  DODGE. 
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torical  scenes,  often  those  which  had  been  enacted  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  public  building  for  which  the  decoration  was  designed. 
This  was  true  from  time  to  time  in  the  work  of  Elihu  Vedder,  of 
Blashfield,  of  John  La  Farge,  and  other  men  of  significance.  Younger 
men  also  were  feeling  their  way  along  the  same  ways,  Deming  and 
Couse  and  Millet.  And  we  seemed  justified  in  the  opinion  that  in 
our  mural  decoration  we  were  moving  forward  into  the  ranks  of 
nations  which  have  been  jealous  of  the  national  flavor  of  their  art; 
we  congratulated  ourselves  that  a  true  conception  of  the  place  of  art 
in  our  country  had  at  last  developed  among  us  and  that  we  had 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  difference  between  art  for  art’s  sake  and  art 
for  the  sake  of  truth  as  well  as  beauty. 

This  point  of  view  we  still  had  in  mind  on  the  day  of  our  visit  in 
February  last  to  the  Twenty-third  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York.  We  had  heard  that  the  mural  decorations 
were  the  finest  things  at  the  exhibition;  especially  favorable  criticism 
had  been  made  of  men  whose  work  The  Craftsman  has  always 
OTeatly  respected,  of  Albert  Herter,  of  Luis  Mora,  of  Robert 
Sewell.  And  a  careful  study  of  the  walls  of  the  League  proved  it 
was  quite  true  that  these  men  were  shovsdng  some  of  the  best  can¬ 
vases  at  the  League;  painting  which  was  brilliant  in  execution,  in¬ 
teresting  in  drawing  and  particularly  vital  in  color,  which  considered 
purely  as  a  phase  of  universal  art  would  rank  this  work  as  among 
the  finest  mural  decorations  we  have  produced. 

But  when  we  reverted  to  the  designs  for  wall  paintings  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  last  year  and  the  year  before,  the  failure  of  this  year  from 
an  American  point  of  view  was  quickly  apparent,  for  in  no  instances 
were  the  paintings  an  expression  of  American  life  or  conditions,  of 
this  or  any  other  period  in  our  history.  The  work  was  a  finely  im¬ 
personal  delightful  presentation  of  ideas  by  men  of  big  ability,  and 
the  ideas  were  pleasant  subjects  of  foreign  inspiration,  or,  at  least, 
so  it  seemed  to  a  thoughtful  observer.  One  design  differed  from 
another  in  technique  and  in  subject,  but  not  in  point  of  view,  and 
all  were  foreign.  Yet  each  of  these  men  is  unquestionably  an  in¬ 
dividualist  and  not  consciously  working  from  an  uncreative  purpose. 

Mr.  Mora’s  work  as  a  whole  ranks  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
young  American  painters.  He  has  the  seeing  eye  and  the  sure 
stroke.  Few  men  have  ever  so  completely  found  out  how  to  drench 
a  picture  with  sunlight  or  so  inevitably  in  a  few  crisp  brush  strokes 
how  to  develop  temperament  in  a  portrait  or  emotion  in  a  genre 
scene.  Mr.  Mora  knows  how  to  draw  well  and  how  to  handle  his 
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color,  and  he  is  manifestly  interested  in  vivid  life  and  in  the  simple 
human  side  of  it;  yet  the  brilliantly  beautiful  mural  painting  at  the 
League  this  year  is  as  remote  from  modern  occidental  conditions  in 
subject  and  line  as  though  Mr.  Mora  had  lived  in  the  Orient  and 
was  interested  only  in  the  dramatic  history  of  centuries  ago.  Per¬ 
haps  this  artist  would  say  to  us  that  all  wheat  is  grist  for  his  mill, 
that  to  paint  brilliantly  and  to  compose  well  are  what  he  is  striving 
for,  and  that,  furthermore,  America  does  not  supply  him  with  the 
most  imposing  material  for  his  work.  Mr.  Mora,  of  course,  has  not 
said  this,  but  many  of  the  best  of  his  impersonal  fellow  artists  have, 
and  have  painted  as  though  this  were  the  rule  of  their  artistic  career. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  do  not  relate  their  art  to  their 
own  individuality,  and  the  nation,  if  not  themselves,  is  bound  to  be 
the  loser.  Their  way,  they  feel,  is  the  greater  way,  and  possibly  it 
may  be  for  the  individual,  so  far  as  versatility  of  expression  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  a  nation  has  a  right  to  ask  bigger  things  of  her  painters, 
her  sculptors,  her  musicians,  than  their  personal  development.  Mr. 
Mora  could  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  growth  of  American  art  history; 
he  has  proved  this  already  by  what  he  has  achieved  along  lines  of 
significance  to  us  nationally. 

The  same  statement  could  be  made  of  the  more  recent  work  of 
Albert  Herter,  who  not  only  is  a  painter  of  exceptional  brilhancy, 
but  who  has  the  rare  gift  of  humor,  or  rather  satire,  when  he  chooses 
to  introduce  it  into  his  work.  His  panel,  “The  Attributes  of  Art” 
(exhibited  at  the  recent  Architectural  League),  although  it  shows 
him  at  his  best  as  a  colorist,  possesses  neither  humor  nor  human  in¬ 
terest;  it  is  purely  classical  in  conception,  composition  and  treat¬ 
ment,  a  memory  of  Italy’s  great  days,  a  Maurice  Hewlett  painting 
of  rare  skill,  but  non-existent  so  far  as  one  is  considering  the  growth 
of  decorative  art  in  America. 

Mr.  Sewell’s  decorative  work  is  almost  wholly  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages — work  so  beautiful  in  composition  and  execution,  so  fine  a  re¬ 
alization  of  the  best  a  man  can  do  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
great  impersonal  artist,  irrespective  of  nation  or  period,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ask  more,  to  desire  that  to  all  this  fine  presentation  he 
should  add  that  last  gift  to  his  country— that  his  art  should  repre¬ 
sent  it,  belong  to  it  and  its  history  forever. 

Another  interesting  example  of  this  same  foreign  spirit  in  mural 
decoration  at  the  League  is  a  design  by  William  de  L.  Dodge,  a 
stained  glass  window  for  a  mausoleum,  the  central  detail  of  which  is 
shown  in  our  illustration.  In  motif  and  composition  it  suggests  the 
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work  of  Elihu  Vedder,  in  ejffect  it  is  less  purely  decorative  and  more 
emotional.  The  color  is  vivid  and  beautifully  balanced,  and  the 
whole  as  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  home-grown  art  expression  as 
could  well  be  evolved. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  mural  work  of  Eduard  J.  Steichen. 
He  has  sent  from  Paris  to  be  hung  at  the  League  a  decorative  panel 
for  a  chimneypiece  of  a  country  house.  This  panel  is  more  Ameri¬ 
can  than  the  work  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  because  it  is  less 
definitely  foreign  in  inspiration  rather  than  for  any  strongly  national 
characteristic.  He  presents  a  stretch  of  canvas,  wide  and  low,  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  woods  of  a  springtime  day,  deep  woods  and  fragrant, 
with  mists  trailing  through  slender  branches,  with  pale  flowers  blos¬ 
soming  under  foot — a  lyric  day  rests  in  the  depths  of  these  woods. 
A  poet  should  have  found  and  strayed  through  this  rare  spring  morn¬ 
ing.  And  yet  it  is  the  forest  edge  of  dreamland — a  dreamland  that 
we  would  not  miss,  but  we  would  also  have  Mr.  Steichen  paint  for 
us  as  he  photographs,  conditions  of  the  civilization  of  our  own  land 
and  times. 

It  is  not  that  any  or  all  of  these  men  should  not  dream  back  into 
old  centuries  and  gather  there  light  and  color  and  grace;  it  is  rather 
that  aU  the  mural  work  of  one  annual  exhibition  should  not  be  wholly 
remote  from  us,  the  recollection  of  legends  and  fair  verses  and  fairy 
stories  of  other  lands.  Our  wish  is  solely  that  the  greatest  among 
us  should  not  forget  to  make  the  art  of  our  own  land  picture  forth 
the  legends  and  stories  which  belong  to  us  and  our  posterity. 


A  CLOUD  ALONG  THE  TRACKLESS  SKY 

A  CLOUD  along  thet  rackless  sky, 

The  shimmering  of  the  trees, 

A  bird,  a  bee,  a  butterfly. 

The  rippling  of  the  waves. 

Speak  in  glad  language  to  my  every  part. 

And,  sense-transfigured,  live  within  my  heart. 

F.  W.  Dorn. 
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RELATION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION  AND  EFFICIENCY:  PRIZE  ESSAY:  BY 
ARTHUR  D.  DEAN 

E^WO  score  years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill  expressed  his 
i  conception  of  education  as  the  culture  which  one 
I  generation  gives  to  the  next  in  order  that  the  culture 
I  already  existing  may  continue.  A  similar  philosophy 
I  underlies  our  educational  systems:  there  has  been  a 
I  universal  dependence  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
past;  a  general  belief  that  an  acquaintance  with  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  art  and  Orientahsm  not  only  broadens  the  horizon, 
but  fits  one  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  modern  life  and  gives 
an  understanding  of  present-day  problems.  Our  pubhc  schools, 
necessarily  conservative,  have  clung  to  the  tradition  of  general  edu¬ 
cation;  an  education  which,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  past  rather 
than  from  the  present  that  it  might  prepare  definitely  for  the  future, 
has  been  expected  to  mark  indelibly  the  various  callings  of  life. 
With  it,  a  man  was  to  become  a  truer  citizen,  a  better  employer,  a 
more  conscientious  workman;  with  it,  the  more  a  man  would  enjoy 
his  work,  and  whatever  his  trade  or  profession  be,  the  more  inchned 
to  fit  in  with  the  existing  industrial  order,  and  the  more  intelhgently 
appreciative  of  his  civic  duties  and  responsibilities.  A  feeling  has 
been  growing,  however,  that  the  present  generation  has  obligations 
to  the  next  quite  apart  from  making  it  the  beneficiary  of  past  ex¬ 
perience;  that  we  must  make  conscious  effort  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  the  future  not  only  by  perpetuating  what  we  believe  is  best 
in  our  civilization,  but  by  anticipating  social  and  industrial  conditions 

bound  to  exist  in  that  to  come.  — - 

^or  ill  its  industrial  phases  our  present  generation  differs  vastly 
from  the  last.  We  see  that  boys  and  girls  have  been  led  away  from 
the  crafts  and  the  home,  that  they  no  longer  desire  to  learn  a  trade 
of  the  shop  or  household,  and  that  individual  skill  and  experience 
have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  mad  race  for  gain  in  department  store 
and  factory.  One  of  the  noblest  of  callings,  that  of  tilling  the  soil, 
has  so  far  deteriorated  in  common  estimation  that  a  particularly 
awkward  boy  is  derided  by  the  term  “farmer.”  We  see  the  aban¬ 
doned  farms,  we  note  the  disappearance  of  the  small  industries  and 
commercial  enterprises.  We  find  our  workers  in  the  factory,  in  the 
counting  room,  in  the  store,  thinking  of  duty  in  terms  of  hours  and 
wages  instead  of  showing  the  interest  and  respecting  the  skill  for  which 
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hours  and  wages  are  but  the  material  symbols  of  the  exchange  of 
personal  effort  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

We  have  now  confronting  us  a  problem  perhaps  more  serious 
than  any  of  the  past.  We  are  summoned  by  the  constructive  spirit 
of  a  busy  world  to  work  out  a  system  of  education  which  shall  hold 
a  definite  and  intimate  relationship  to  the  industrial  activities  of  life, — 
vast  public  and  private  enterprises  which  are  enlisting  every  grade 
of  human  energy  and  skill  from  the  foreigner,  distinguished  only  by 
his  badge  number,  to  the  captain  of  industry.  The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  is  largely  due  to  rapid  changes  made  possible  by  our  indus¬ 
trial  development.  In  no  previous  era  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  or 
modern  times  have  there  been  the  swift  transformations  of  the  last 
few  decades.  To  educate  our  youth,  to  fit  them  for  life’s  work,  was 
a  comparatively  easy  task  when  their  environment  and  employment 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  their  parents ;  it  is  a  much  harder  task 
to  prepare  a  boy  or  girl  of  today  to  meet  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  present  and  of  the  future  ten  years  from  now  when  they  must 
find  their  place  as  a  unit  in  an  industrial  democracy. 

It  is  possible  in  a  measure  to  anticipate  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
future.  It  will  need,  as  does  the  present,  a  general  intelligence,  a 
refinement  of  manner  and  thought;  in  common  with  the  present  it 
will  need  the  exercise  of  hand  skill ;  and  it  will  need  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  obligation  to  work,  to  individuals,  to  the  state.  A  thoughtful 
leader  of  workingmen  has  said  that  boys  and  girls  need  a  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  readily  and  honestly  good  wages 
which  they  must  spend  wisely.  Now,  earning  readily  implies  a 
technical  skill ;  earning  honestly,  the  industrial  exercise  of  the  Golden 
Rule;  spending  wisely,  a  training  in  manner,  morals  and  taste.  The 
technical  skill  alone  of  a  craft  is  fairly  easy  to  master.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  a  girl  to  learn  to  cook,  but  the  art  is  poor  if  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  economy;  to  teach  a  boy 
to  saw,  to  plan  furniture,  to  adjust  machinery,  is  a  simple  task  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  training  in  him  a  social  conscience  which  will  make 
him  feel  his  obligations  to  his  employer  and  the  public. 

IN  DISCUSSING  the  place  of  hand- work  in  our  public  schools 
we  must  remember  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  today  are  to 
meet  not  the  present  but  the  future ;  in  considering  its  effect  on  the 
industries  we  must  set  clearly  before  our  vision  our  industrial  environ¬ 
ment,  its  needs  and  its  tendencies.  Furthermore,  to  determine  its 
place  in  industrial  education  and  efficiency,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
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that  the  value  of  manual  training  depends  very  largely  on  the  kind  of 
manual  training  that  is  given  in  our  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Undoubtedly  the  conception  of  manual  training  in  the  beginning 
was  that  of  a  handmaid  to  the  academic  work  of  the  school.  If  the 
pupil  did  not  comprehend  that  two  and  one-half  and  three  and  three- 
fourths  made  six  and  one-fourth  by  the  use  of  arithmetical  processes 
it  was  considered  a  profitable  task  to  prove  to  him  the  result  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  box.  If  he  did  not  learn  honesty,  neatness  and  painstaking  in 
writing  a  composition  or  taking  care  of  his  school  desk  many  a  teacher 
of  manual  training  asserted  that  he  would  acquire  these  qualities 
if  he  made  a  tabouret.  If  he  did  not  like  to  soil  his  hands  by  carrying 
coal  for  his  mother  or  developed  a  distaste  for  chopping  kindhngs, 
then  sawing  boards  and  driving  nails  in  a  school  room  would  create 
a  love  for  manual  labor  and  a  belief  in  its  dignity.  Such  manual 
training  has  not  and  never  will  have  any  effect  on  industries  and 
industrial  education,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  false  basis, — to  accom¬ 
plish  things  in  a  school  room  by  doing  something  else.  To  facifitate 
the  progress  of  pupils  in  arithmetic  and  other  academic  work  is  not 
the  proper  function  of  hand-work.  Rather  let  us  advocate  it  for 
its  own  sake.  Apart  from  cultivating  a  deftness  in  hand  processes, — 
a  facility  of  movement  which  hke  the  speech  of  various  languages 
ought  to  be  learned  in  childhood, — surely  the  arts  of  weaving,  of 
working  in  wood,  leather,  and  metal,  have  in  themselves  suflicient 
educational  content  to  make  them  worthy  of  a  primary  place  in  our 
schools.  Nor  should  we  cavil  at  the  vocational  aspect  of  cabinet¬ 
making,  machine-shop  work,  and  pattern  making  when  we  remember 
that  all  of  us  are  closely  tied  to  industrial  life. 

The  right  kind  of  manual  training  must  not  only  develop  an 
absorbing  interest  in  one’s  work  and  a  consciousness  of  its 
value,  but  must  make  the  pupil  have  a  sense  of  his  individual 
relation  to  the  whole  system.  Too  much  of  our  factory  life  involves 
feeding  into  an  automatic  machine  a  raw  product  about  which  the 
worker  knows  little  either  of  its  source  or  of  those  whose  lives  have 
entered  into  it;  too  much  of  the  counting,  sorting  and  packing  of  the 
manufactured  article  is  done  without  knowing  where  it  goes  or  whose 
life  it  touches.  A  great  textile  industry  in  a  New  England  town 
recently  began  an  experiment  with  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  lack 
of  general  intelligence  and  interest  in  industrial  fife  evident  among 
its  employees.  The  manager  of  the  mill  has  offered  in  a  private 
school  free  tuition  to  the  children  of  his  operatives.  A  visitor  to  that 
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school  will  find  not  an  elaborate  equipment  of  textile  machinery,  not 
extensive  laboratories  for  dyeing,  nor  drawing  rooms  for  design, 
such  as  would  be  proper  in  a  special  school  of  the  industry,  but  rather 
ordinary  manual  training  shops  and  class  rooms.  It  is  the  teaching 
which  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  not  the  equipment.  It  is  a  place  where 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  know  the  different  textile  materials,  are 
shown  the  different  steps  in  making  cloth  in  the  simplest  way;  where 
pupils  make  hand  looms  and  study  the  development  of  the  machine 
into  the  power  loom  of  today.  They  learn  the  sources  of  the  raw 
material,  the  great  world  centers  of  textiles,  and  the  commercial  value 
of  the  finished  product.  This  venture  has  already  demonstrated  that 
the  children — for  many  of  our  wage  earners  are  children  in  years— 
carry  into  the  mill  an  appreciation  of  their  single  task  due  to  a  feeling 
of  connection  and  unity  with  the  industrial  life  about  them.  This 
manufacturer  in  striving  to  correct  the  effect  of  too  many  unthinking 
processes  in  machine  work  is  doing  no  more  than  is  possible  in  any 
manual  training  course  in  a  mill  town,  whatever  its  industry.  He 
is  showing  that  manual  training  has  a  relation  to  industrial  efficiency. 

If  we  desire  work  which  expresses  personal  effort  we  must  give 
in  our  schools  problems  which  develop  skill,  cultivate  taste,  and  stim¬ 
ulate  initiative.  Manual  training  need  not  have  as  its  goal  technical 
skill,  and  yet  the  training  of  skill  must  be  recognized  as  of  primary 
importance  in  establishing  a  proper  relation  of  manual  training  to 
industrial  life.  Now  skill  is  not  only  an  element  necessary  to  the 
quafity  of  the  result;  it  also  involves  the  way  in  which  the  result  is 
reached.  For  true  efficiency  there  must  be  a  saving  of  time  and  energy, 
a  straight-to-the-goal  method  of  working.  Experience  teaches  us 
that,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  pupils’  interest  is  better  main¬ 
tained  by  a  reasonable  demand  of  the  sort  of  skill  which  requires 
thoughtful  procedure.  Certainly  the  thought  side  of  the  work  needs 
careful  attention  by  the  teacher.  It  has  been  variously  interpreted: 
some  give  talks  on  wood,  machinery,  transportation;  others  have 
models  illustrative  of  bridges,  airships  and  the  like.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  select  problems  which  stimulate  constructive  thought  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  project,  starting  with  a  variety  of  projects 
so  that  there  would  be  initial  thought  even  in  the  choice  ?  Possibly 
the  teacher  has  done  the  real  planning  in  his  sketches,  leaving  the 
pupil  to  work  out  the  manual  part  of  the  problem.  It  might  be  well 
in  the  elementary  work  to  leave  off  some  or  all  dimensions;  perhaps 
even  to  allow  a  box  of  any  dimension  after  the  pupil  has  submitted 
a  sketch,  a  bill  of  materials,  and  has  specified  a  use  for  the  article. 
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IT  IS  important  for  us  to  remember  that  we  are  educating  boys  and 
girls  to  become  good  consumers  as  well  as  good  producers.  For 
this  reason,  if  we  expect  manual  training  to  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  industrial  art  of  our  country,  we  must  not  separate 
industrial  hand-work  and  industrial  design.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  of  the  demoralization  of  taste  consequent  to  machine-made 
products.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  machinery  is  here  to  stay; 
we  cannot  remove  its  ill  effects  by  an  ineffectual  tirade.  Let  us 
rather  regard  the  case  hopefully.  Every  improvement  in  machinery 
means  nearing  a  goal  where  disagreeable,  irksome  and  unfeeling  work 
can  be  accomplished  by  material  things,  leaving  human  energy  hber- 
ated  to  create  forms  of  beauty  and  individuality.  Beauty  of  form, 
color,  harmony,  belong  to  no  class  distinction ;  if  anything  in  the  world 
is  to  be  democratic  it  should  be  beauty,  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
square  or  in  the  home.  It  is  the  teacher  of  manual  training  who  has 
the  unrivalled  opportunity  to  make  the  pupil  realize  the  fitness  of 
beautiful  things.  He  must  extend  his  work  farther  than  having  the 
pupil  make  a  beautiful  table  or  chair;  he  must  make  the  pupil  feel 
the  importance  of  the  harmony  of  the  article  with  rugs,  hangings, 
pictures,  and  furniture  in  the  home.  It  is  borne  upon  those  who 
visit  the  houses  of  pupils  who  make  commendable  single  pieces  of 
furniture  that  too  often  the  sense  of  relation  of  these  to  home  furnish¬ 
ings  has  been  omitted  in  our  instruction.  Only  by  training  a  sense  of 
harmony  can  the  boy  and  girl  be  made  more  critical  of  cheap  wares 
in  shop  windows,  and  less  ready  to  buy  what  is  tawdry  or  exaggerated. 
A  market  must  be  created  for  stimulating  a  personal  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  workers  which  will  express  individual  initiative,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  skill. 

While  emphasizing  the  social  influence  of  manual  training,  we 
must  still  dwell  on  its  distinctive  function — that  of  cultivating  skill 
in  hand  processes.  What  do  our  great  industries  demand  of  their 
workers  ?  The  advocates  of  industrial  education  would  adopt  one 
of  two  procedures;  modify  the  work  in  manual  arts  in  our  pubhc 
schools,  making  it  more  definitely  vocational;  or  estabhsh  special 
schools  to  meet  industrial  demands.  Let  us  consider  the  technical 
needs  of  industry.  A  prominent  manufacturer,  speaking  with  the 
authority  of  a  national  textile  organization,  recently  stated  that  while 
the  special  textile  schools  which  could  cover  more  advanced  work 
than  our  elementary  schools  were  of  great  advantage,  it  still  remained 
true  that  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  factory  do  not  require  a 
high  order  of  technical  skill;  that  processes  easily  acquired  when 
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young  are  almost  beyond  attainment  after  a  certain  age  and  that  a 
grown  woman  can  never  learn  to  spin  deftly;  that  the  mental 
requirements  are  essentially  those  of  discipline.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  while  there  is  a  need  for  special  textile  schools  there  is  a 
larger  demand  for  suppleness  fingers  and  general  intelligence,--- 
for  the  training  practicable  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the 
machine  trades  the  call  is  for  a  number  of  broadly  trained  men,  a  rela¬ 
tively  larger  proportion  of  highly  skilled  men  to  unskilled  men  than  is 
required  in  any  other  industry.  A  machinist  and  a  pattern  maker 
need  to  have  considerable  ability  to  read  drawings,  to  adjust  special 
tools  and  fixtures,  and  to  interpret  mathematical  tables  and  formulas. 
Managers  in  these  trades  point  to  the  growing  demand  for  special 
machines  which  the  industry  is  called  upon  to  build  and  to  the  ever 
increasing  use  of  automatic  and  special  machines.  They  claim, 
however,  that  this  development  will  not  eliminate  the  mechanic  of 
general  and  broad  training.  The  perfection  of  machinery  calls  for 
more  intelligence  to  make  and  repair  the  highly  perfected  machine. 
It  is  true  that  the  mechanic  of  today  needs  a  special  training;  but 
he  also  needs  as  foundation  for  this,  the  general  mechanical  principles 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  shoe  industry  points  to  a 
need  of  workers  with  a  dexterity  of  hand,  arm,  and  back  which  will 
allow  the  body  to  adapt  its  movements  to  those  of  the  machine;  the 
eflScient  workman  being  one  who  keeps  step  with  his  machine  in  its 
speed  and  its  varying  motions  of  mechanical  parts.  This  industry, 
in  common  with  textiles,  demands  a  few  specially  trained  men,  but 
the  great  cry  is  for  workers  with  dexterity  and  character.  In  the 
jewelry  and  art  metal  industry  there  is  a  call  for  more  workers  with 
an  art  sense,  with  power  to  originate  and  execute  products  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  handicraft  individual 
and  typical.  The  workers  in  the  forest,  in  the  mine,  the  multitude 
of  laborers  in  our  public  enterprises  of  subways,  streets  and  railroads 
speak  for  themselves,  for  so  far  no  one  has  included  these  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  workers  in  any  scheme  of  technical  training.  They  cry  out 
for  shorter  hours,  more  pay,  a  living  wage,  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  For  the  most  part  their  education  will  not  go  beyond  that 
drawn  from  the  elementary  schools.  For  these,  manual  training 
can  do  much;  it  can  develop  a  standard  of  laborship  which  must  be 
the  foundation  of  any  true  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  so- 
called  unskilled  laborers,  but,  to  do  this,  it  must  bear  some  relation 
to  actual  work,  instead  of  being,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  solution 
of  some  purely  theoretical  problem. 
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CAREFUL  analysis  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education  will 
show  that  it  comes  from  two  sources;  first,  from  the  skilled 
industries,  those  trades  where  specialized  machinery  with  its 
differentiation  of  processes  has  made  so  many  machine  tenders  while 
eliminating  the  all-round  mechanic  fitted  for  duties  of  supervision, 
that  the  problem  of  supplying  efficient  foremen  has  become  acute; 
second,  from  all  industries,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  where  there 
is  a  need  for  intelligence,  adaptability,  general  appreciation  of  work. 
What  is  demanded  is  not  only  technical  skill  but  a  proper  attitude 
of  mind.  The  president  of  a  large  railroad  remarked  in  a  recent 
statement  that  every  raise  in  wages  had  resulted  in  a  decreased  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  heads  of  industries  which  require  but  few  skilled  work¬ 
ers  when  asked  what  industrial  education  can  do  for  the  mass  of  their 
employees  usually  enter  into  a  discussion  of  inefficiency,  incompetency, 
and  irresponsibility;  implying  that  the  public  schools  are  at  fault. 
When  pressed  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  for  a  definite  suggestion 
they  offer  some  such  one  as  this:  Give  the  pupils  an  understanding 
of  the  industrialism  of  the  city,  tell  them  about  the  raw  product,  where 
it  comes  from,  how  it  gets  to  the  city,  the  way  it  is  manufactured,  the 
value  of  the  finished  product,  the  part  that  labor,  the  investment  and 
the  capitalist  play  in  this  process.  In  short,  make  for  a  character 
which  will  get  our  workers  interested  in  our  business. 

Special  schools  of  printing,  lithography,  textiles,  shoes,  machine 
and  other  trades  must  have  an  important  place  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  future;  but  the  main  problem  of  intelligent,  efficient 
personal  service  of  our  workers,  whether  in  store  or  factory  as  clerk, 
floor  walker,  machine  tender,  foreman,  producer  or  consumer,  rests 
on  our  public  schools.  The  lower  the  grade  the  more  general  must 
be  the  instruction;  the  higher,  the  more  technical  and  differentiated 
it  can  be  made.  The  largest  part  of  the  burden  rests  upon  the  teacher 
of  manual  training  in  the  elementary  school.  He  must  know  that  too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  those  activities  and  interests 
of  childhood  which  are  transitory  and  superficial  because  of  a  school 
room  environment,  unless  that  environment  is  typical  of  what  is  to  be 
the  child’s  future.  The  child  must  have  activities  which  fit  him  for 
his  proper  place  in  a  larger  society;  the  teacher  must  know  what  are 
the  conditions  imposed  by  this  larger  society  and  make  them  a  basis 
for  selection  of  tne  material  of  instruction.  If  he  believes  that  a 
return  to  hand  processes  of  smaller  industries  and  business  enter- 

E rises  is  coming  inevitably,  he  must  adapt  his  instruction  to  that  end. 
F,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  convinced  that  the  development  of  indus- 
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trialism  is  tending  toward  greater  differentiation  of  processes  of 
manufacture,  to  an  even  greater  exploitation  of  the  many  by  the  few 
in  our  commercial  hfe,  he  must  arrange  his  work  accordingly.  In  the 
former  case  he  will  beheve  that  the  study  and  practice  of  the  obsolete 
industrial  processes  which  awaken  a  hereditary  activity  and  interest 
in  the  child  are  of  more  value  than  a  conscious  effort  to  prepare  this 
generation  for  the  next  by  the  study  and  practice  in  the  methods  of 
the  present  industries  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  past.  The 
difference  between  these  two  convictions  is  the  cause  of  the  various 
ideals  of  hand-work,  and  the  wise  teacher  needs  an  insight  into  the 
future  which  shall  be  based  on  an  intimate  study  of  industrialism, 
past  and  present.  Fortunately  this  difference  of  opinion  need  not 
influence  the  contribution  which  manual  training  may  make  to  in¬ 
dustrial  education  and  efficiency,  for  each  of  them  imphes  a  develop¬ 
ing  of  the  process  of  observation  and  initiative,  of  a  desire  for  personal 
excellence  of  workmanship,  of  an  attitude  of  mind  both  social  and 
industrial.  These  qualities  of  head,  hand  and  heart  are  at  the  base 
of  every  call  for  service,  whether  it  be  for  vocational  training,  for  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency  or  for  citizenship  in  an  industrial  democracy. 


[EDITOR’S  NOTE: — ]  The  preceding  essay,  written  by  Arthur  D.  Dean,  167 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  The  Craftsman 
competition  for  essays  upon  “The  Relation  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools 
to  Industrial  Education  and  EflSciency.”  The  judges,  who  all  occupy  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  as  instructors  in  the  departments  of  manual  training  in  different  schools  and 
colleges,  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  Mr.  Dean’s  essay,  which  they  describe  as 
“a  fine  piece  of  work,  clear,  forceful,  sound  and  suggestive.”  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  A.  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio,  who  submitted  an  essay  dwelling 
in  a  very  direct  way  with  the  defects  of  our  present  system  of  training  and  the  need 
for  a  more  practical  method  of  manual  training  calculated  to  fit  pupils  for  undertaking 
actual  work.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Isaac  Fisher,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and 
the  fourth  to  S.  J.  Vaughn,  206  Cedar  Slip,  Joliet,  Ill.  A  large  number  of  essays 
were  submitted,  covering  the  subject  very  thoroughly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
instructor.  Unfortunately,  we  have  space  in  The  Craftsman  for  the  publication  of 
only  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  much  as  we  realize  the  interest  that  would  attach 
to  the  publication  of  some  of  the  others.  The  Craftsman  desires  to  thank  all  the 
competitors  for  giving  such  serious  attention  to  this  vitally  important  subject,  and 
also  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully  the  courtesy  of  the  judges,  who  have  given  gen¬ 
erously  of  their  scanty  leisure  to  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  these  essays. 
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TWO  UNUSUAL  COTTAGES;  ONE  DESIGNED 
ENTIRELY  BY  THE  OWNER,  AND  THE 
OTHER  INTENDED  TO  EXPRESS  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  IDEA  OF  HOUSE  BUILDING 


WE  have  always  maintained  that 
the  most  successful  dwelling 
house,  both  in  the  matter  of 
beauty  and  in  that  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  all  practical  uses,  must  be  de¬ 
signed  at  least  partly  by  the  owner  or 
under  his  personal  supervision,  as  only 
by  this  mezms  can  the  individual  touch 
that  comes  from  directly  satisfying  a 
personal  need  be  obtained  in  the  plan 
and  also  in  the  material  selected  for  the 
construction. 

In  the  charming  bungalow  shown 
here,  which  is  the  country  home  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Wettstein,  of  Qeveland,  Ohio,  the 
planning  was 
done  entirely  by 
the  owner,  who 
finds  his 
recreation 


qlen  Lodc^e 


business  in  the  doing  of  various  sortB  of 
creative  work.  His  taste,  ingenuity  and 
skill  are  evident  in  every  detail  of  the 
planning,  building  and  furnishing  of 
“Glen  Lodge,”  as  he  calls  the  roomy 
and  comfortable  log  house  which  he 
uses  as  a  summer  home.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  much  care  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wettstein  to  the  selection  of  the  site, 
which  is  on  a  hill  two  hundred  feet 
high,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Chagrin 
River  Valley,  within  an  hour  by  trolley 
of  Qeveland.  The  grounds  include 
twenty-three  acres  of  hill,  forest  and 
glen,  and  upon  the  place  is  a  natural 
gas  well  which  supplies  all  the  light¬ 
ing  that  is  necessary,  as  well  as  fuel 
for  cooking  and  heating.  A  spring 
on  higher  ground  furnishes  excellent 
drinking  water,  which 
is  carried  into  the 
house  by  the  force  of 
gravitation,  and  soft 
water  for  the  kitchen, 
laundry  and  bath  is 
pumped  by  an  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  into  a 
tank  placed  just  over 
the  chambers  at  the 
left  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  house  is  plan¬ 
ned  according  to  the 
Southern  idea,  with 
wide  verandas  and  an 
open  passage  running 
through  the  house 
and  across  the  space 
that  separates  the 
main  building  from 
the  smaller  building, 
which  contains  the 
dining  room,  kitchen 
and  servants’  quar- 
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THE  WIDE  ENTRANCE  X'EKAXDA  AT  GLEN  LODGE, 
DESIGNED  BY  F.  E.  WETTSTETN  OF  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


"Cl.EN  LODGE,”  A  ROOMY  SUMMER  LOG 
CABIN. 


I'RONT  VIEW  OF  THE  CABIN  SHOW¬ 
ING  VERANDA  SIXTY-EIGHT  FEET  LONG. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  AT 
GLEN  lodge:  much  OF  THE  FUR¬ 

NITURE  WAS  MADE  BV  THE  OWNER. 


EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  VIEW’S  OF  HOUSE  DE- 
SIONEl)  AND  BUILT  AS  CLOSE  TO  A  CRAFTSMAN 
MODEL  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  KARL  11.  NICKEL. 


TWO  UNUSUAL  COTTAGES 


ters.  This  open  passage  not  only  does 
away  with  the  odor  of  cooking  in  the 
main  rooms,  but  adds  greatly  to  the 
coolness  of  the  house  in  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

The  house  is  very  substantially  built 
on  the  ordinary  plan  as  to  frame,  the 
two-by-six  studding  being  sheathed  in¬ 
side  and  out  with  matched  pine  boards. 
The  outer  walls  are  of  half-logs  spiked 
firmly  to  the  frame  and  sheathing,  so 
that  the  house  has  all  the  rugged  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  a  log  cabin,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  a  much  tighter,  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  more  serviceable  building 
than  could  be  made  of  logs  alone.  All 
the  wood  used  in  the  building  was  cut 
in  the  adjacent  forest,  sawed  out  at  a 
little  portable  saw  mill  and  finished  by 
hand.  The  pillars,  rafters  and  house 
walls  are  made  of  beech  and  maple  logs 
carefully  selected  and  left  in  the  natural 
shape,  as  the  design  of  the  owner  was 
to  bring  the  house  into  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  harmony  with  the  wild  sylvan 
beauty  of  the  country  around. 

The  main  veranda,  which  is  sixty- 
eight  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  faces 
the  Chagrin  River  Valley,  with  its  fine 
trees  and  beautiful  natural  terraces.  It 
is  furnished  as  an  outdoor  living  room, 
with  plain  comfortable  rockers,  settles, 
hammock,  steamer  chairs  and  a  number 
of  rustic  pieces  made  by  Mr.  Wettstein 
himself.  Japanese  lanterns  hang  from 
the  rafters,  so  that  the  veranda  is  a 
cheery  place  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
the  daytime,  and  the  fern  baskets  are 
filled  with  ferns  from  the  glen  close  at 
hand.  The  construction  of  this  veranda 
is  beautiful,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  careful 
exgniination  of  the  two  detail  illustra¬ 
tions  given  of  it.  The  structural  effect 
of  the  use  of  logs  in  the  small  peak  at 
the  entrance  is  unusual  and  very  inter¬ 
esting,  At  the  side  the  roof  of  the 
veranda  ^ves  place  to  an  open  pergola 
construction,  which  is  now  covered 
with  climbing  roses. 


A  look  at  the  floor  plan  will  show 
that  the  house  is  not  only  separated 
from  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  but 
is  itself  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
open  passageway.  One  side  is  given 
up  entirely  to  the  living  room  with  its 
little  recessed  den,  and  the  other  to  the 
three  bedchambers  with  the  bathroom, 
clothes  closets  and  small  hall. 

The  rooms  are  all  paneled  in  hard¬ 
wood,  the  living  room  being  done  in 
black  walnut,  the  dining  room  and  two 
of  the  chambers  in  cherry,  and  the  re- 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  HOUSE  DE¬ 
SIGNED  BY  KARL  H.  NICKEL. 
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maining  chamber  and  the  bathroom  in 
oak.  Like  the  logs  used  outside,  all 
this  wood  was  cut  in  the  forest  near  by, 
and  all  is  left  as  nearly  in  the  natural 
state  as  possible,  being  given  only  a 
sanded  finish,  rubbed  with  boiled  linseed 
oil,  with  no  paint,  stain  or  hard  finish  of 
any  description. 

In  all  the  rooms  the  walls  are  paneled 
to  a  height  of  five  feet,  the  upper  walls 
in  the  living  room  being  finished  in  dark 
red  burlaps,  and  those  in  the  dining 
room  and  chambers  with  buckram  in 
tints  of  blue  and  green.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  two  illustrations  given  of  the 
living  room,  the  construction  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  very  interesting,  as  the  beams 
and  rafters  are  of  maple  logs  left  in  the 
natural  state.  The  spaces  between  the 
rafters  are  covered  with  natural-colored 
burlap.  The  floors  are  of  maple,  and 
the  chimneypiece  is  built  of  stones 
picked  up  in  the  fields  near  by.  The 
nook,  which  is  small  and  particularly 
inviting,  has  a  seat  built  around  the 
three  sides  and  bookshelves  above,  and 
the  whole  place  is  furnished  in  a  style 
that  harmonizes  with  its  rustic  charac¬ 
ter.  Much  of  the  furniture  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wettstein  himself,  who  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  cabinetmaking  and 
does  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  large  table 
and  chair  shown  in  the  living  room  are 
examples  of  his  skill. 

The  house  shows  for  what  it  is,  a 
home  that  is  exactly  after  the  owner’s 
own  heart,  and  therefore  one  that  not 
only  expresses  the  life  that  is  lived  in 
it,  but  comes  into  perfect  relationship 
with  its  surroundings  and  is,  moreover, 
a  beautiful  thing  in  itself.  Every  one 
who  builds  such  a  dwelling  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  sum  total  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  characteristic  American 
architecture,  for  there  is  no  more  de¬ 
lightfully  absorbing  occupation  than 
that  of  planning  one’s  own  house  and 
personally  superintending  the  building 
of  it.  Each  new  example  is  an  inspira¬ 
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tion  for  others  to  follow,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  houses  that  is  now  going  up 
is  very  encouraging  when  we  think  of 
the  few  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
reign  of  the  paint  brush  and  jig  saw. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  another  cot- 
tage  that  is  more  conventional  but 
nevertheless  distinctive  and  charming  in 
its  way  have  come  to  us  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  this  house  was  built  by 
Mr.  Karl  H.  Nickel,  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  as  nearly  like  a  Craftsman 
house  as  possible.  Mr.  Nickel  has  been 
working  for  a  number  of  years  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  style  in  home 
building  which  should  embody  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  comfort,  simplicity 
and  beauty,  and  be  so  planned  that  the 
cares  of  housekeeping  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  house  is  a  plain  shingled  cottage, 
but  distinction  is  given  it  by  the  broad 
terrace  of  Venetian  cement  tile  which 
extends  the  full  width  of  the  house  and 
is  covered  with  a  pergola  over  which 
will  clamber  vines,  aflPording  a  pleasant 
leafy  shade  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

The  living  room  and  dining  room  are 
decorated  in  varying  shades  of  copper, 
and  the  construction  of  the  former  is 
shown  to  good  advantage  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  kitchen  is  planned  with 
especial  care  for  compactness  and  con¬ 
venience.  The  sink,  stove  and  pantry 
are  all  recessed,  leaving  the  room  rec¬ 
tangular  in  shape.  The  drain  board  of 
the  sink  forms  a  shelf  for  the  pass 
opening  into  the  china  closet  in  the 
dining  room.  The  stove  alcove  is 
hooded  and  vented  to  the  roof,  carry¬ 
ing  off  all  steam  and  all  odors  from 
cooking. 

Most  of  the  furniture  in  the  house  is 
Craftsman,  and  the  Craftsman  idea  is 
carried  out  in  the  lighting,  which  is 
done  by  lanterns  suspended  from  the 
beams  overhead  by  wrought  iron  chains. 


DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE :  A  SE¬ 
RIES  OF  LESSONS:  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCH - 


ELDER:  NUMBER  VII 

“Yet,  notwithstanding  its  remarkable 
expression  of  life  based  on  nature,  the 
work  of  the  Gothic  carver  is  as  a  rule  ap¬ 
propriately  conventionalized.  Only  those 
abstract  qualities  of  form  which  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  effective  monumental  treatment  are 
taken  from  nature.”  — C.  H.  Moore. 

Last  month  a  few  relatively  un¬ 
important  sketches  were  offered 
to  illustrate  the  wholesome  spirit 
of  play  that  has  ever  entered  into 
the  industrial  product  of  men  who  are 
in  some  measure  free  to  exercise  cre¬ 
ative  thought  in  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  It  was  found  that 
the  most  interesting  manifestation  of 
this  pleasure  in  work  appeared  at  times 
when  workmen  were  designers;  when 
builders  were  architects.  This  combi¬ 
nation,  the  facility  to  design  and  the 
skill  to  execute,  lends  an  intimate  fas¬ 
cination  to  the  work  of  primitive  men, 
to  the  peasant  industries,  now  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  under  pressure  of  modern 
factory  methods,  to  the  best  work  of 
the  Orient,  and  to  the  product  of  the 
mediaeval  craftsmen. 

Into  the  conditions  outlined  in  the 
text  last  month  there  gradually  came  a 
change,  so  subtle  in  its  transition  that 
it  is  only  from  this  distance  that  we 
can  note  its  developments.  Briefly 
stated,  the  change  is  this: — workmen 
have  ceased  to  be  designers;  builders 
have  ceased  to  be  architects.  This  evo¬ 
lution,  the  separation  of  artist  from 
artisan,  is  an  interesting  topic  for 
study.  Space  permits  only  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  steps  in  the  transition. 

The  early  centuries  of  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory  were  a  period  of  reconstruction, 
when  all  men  were  groping  toward  an 
expression  of  new  ideals.  In  later  cen¬ 
turies,  with  traditions  acquired  through 
hard-earned  experience  and  with  ideals 
more  clearly  in  sight,  with  judgments 


strengthened  and  technical  difficulties 
lessened,  workmen  with  greater  ability 
and  taste  than  their  fellows  became 
known  for  the  excellence  of  their 
achievements.  Their  presence  was 
sought  wherever  important  work  was 
under  way.  From  one  town  to  another 
they  wandered,  leaving  behind  them  a 
trail  of  noble  churches,  palaces,  foun¬ 
tains,  pulpits,  and  frescoes.  And  as 
these  men  did  more  of  the  thinking, 
their  fellows  did  less.  Still  later,  with 
the  revival  of  classical  traditions,  an 
increase  of  luxury,  and  a  consequent 
shifting  of  standards,  the  pathway  to 
artistic  renown  ceased  to  lead  through 
the  workshop.  But  for  a  long  time, 
during  a  period  of  notable  production 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
there  was  still  a  bond  of  intimate  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  artist  and  the  artisan. 
Old  ties  and  traditions  were  not  easily 
severed.  Gradually,  however,  the  men 
who  practiced  art  began  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  a  theoretic  knowledge  of 
tools  and  materials,  while  the  men  who 
knew  much  about  technical  processes 
and  methods  of  construction  concerned 
themselves  less  and  less  with  the  ab¬ 
stract  ideals,  the  principles  and  modes 
of  expression  of  the  artist.  It  has  been 
left  for  us  in  modern  times  to  add  the 
final  step  in  the  transition  with  our  arbi¬ 
trary  distinctions  between  fine  and  in¬ 
dustrial  art,  and  our  subdivision  of 
labor  for  purposes  of  commercial  gain. 
One  wonders  if  the  skilled  craftsman  of 
old  who  gave  mind,  heart,  eye  and  hand 
to  his  work  is  to  be  entirely  displaced  by 
the  “hand”  whose  function  it  will  be  to 
feed  raw  material  into  one  end  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  at  so  much  per  day,  without  ques¬ 
tioning  why  or  whence. 

It  is  an  odd  commentary  on  the 
standards  by  which  we  measure  our 
present  civilization  that  our  material 
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progress,  our  tremendous  strides  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  in  mechanical  invention,  have 
contributed  nothing  to  our  esthetic  de¬ 
velopment;  even  less  than  this,— have 
consistently  contributed  toward  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  artistic  standards  and  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  skilled  craftsman  to  the 
position  of  an  unskilled  operative.  We 
have  printing  presses  that  are  marvels 
of  mechanical  invention,  ensuring  speed 
and  accuracy  of  production ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  we  approach  the  artistic 
standards  set  by  the  old  printers  who 
struggled  with  their  rude  presses  in  the 
early  days  of  the  craft  in  Augsberg, 
Bamberg  and  Venice.  We  have  power 
looms  that  do  everything  but  think ;  yet 
we  are  scarcely  within  reach  of  the 
products  that  came  from  the  looms  of 
Persia,  Sicily  and  Italy,  or  of  the  old 
Flemish  textiles.  Science  and  mechani¬ 
cal  invention  have  revolutionized  metal 
working ;  we  employ  processes  un¬ 
dreamed  of  by  the  mediaeval  craftsmen ; 
yet  they  left  behind  them  standards  of 
beauty  that  make  a  comparison  odious. 
Our  builders  have  perfected  devices 
unknown  to  the  master  builders  of  old ; 
yet  we  never  cease  to  measure  and  pho¬ 
tograph  the  old  churches  and  palaces 
with  admiration  and  wonder. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  things  now  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  training  of  the  artist 
are  no  longer  essential  to  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  workman.  Art  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  scarcely  on  speaking  terms ; 
whenever  they  meet  they  are  mutually 
embarrassed  because  they  have  no  topic 
in  common  for  conversation.  Between 
the  shop-trained  man  and  the  studio- 
trained  man  there  is  ever  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  sympathy.  The  artist 
deplores  the  lack  of  feeling  and  good 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  workman  on 
whom  he  depends  to  execute  his  de¬ 
signs;  the  latter  is  impatient  over  the 
lack  of  practical  knowledge  shown  by 
the  artist.  Both  are  right.  The  one 
approaches  his  problem  with  a  super¬ 


ficial  knowledge  of  technical  limitations 
and  possibilities;  the  other  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  technical  skill  is  afforded 
neither  opportunity  nor  incentive  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  fine  taste  or  an  artistic  judg¬ 
ment.  Some  day  we  shall  have  an  art 
training  that  penetrates  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  daily  life,  based  on  the  shop  prin¬ 
ciples,  though  not  necessarily  on  the 
methods,  of  the  mediaeval  crafts.  We 
shall  think  none  the  less  of  an  art  that 
seeks  expression  in  terms  of  painting 
and  sculpture;  but  we  shall  recognize 
the  truth  that  art  is  a  matter  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind. 

In  our  study  of  design  today  we  turn 
to  the  studio  for  our  traditions  rather 
than  to  the  shop.  We  approach  the 
subject  from  a  point  of  view  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  development  of  de¬ 
sign  to  its  periods  of  finest  production. 
We  begin  by  drawing,  painting  and 
modeling;  we  accumulate  studies  from 
nature,  and  attempt  to  conventionalize 
this  material  on  paper;  we  study  his¬ 
toric  ornament,  make  careful  copies 
from  the  various  historic  styles,  and 
adapt  motifs  found  through  this  process 
to  our  own  needs;  we  visit  shops  and 
factories  (sometimes)  and  listen  to  in¬ 
teresting  talks  on  the  technique  of  carv¬ 
ing,  weaving  and  metal  work,  on  the 
relation  of  pattern  to  material ;  we 
gather  from  practice  in  the  “arts  and 
crafts”  a  superficial  idea  of  the  tools 
and  materials  of  many  crafts,  but  have 
no  thorough  or  practical  knowledge  of 
the  technical  demands  of  any  one  craft. 
We  aim  to  produce  studio- trained 
craftsmen.  What  we  need  most  are 
shop-trained  artists. 

Now,  if  we  turn  back  the  pages  of 
history  and  follow  the  story  to  the 
periods  of  most  notable  achievement, 
we  find  that  the  development  is  frcMn 
tools  and  materials  to  art,  if  one  may  so 
express  it.  The  master  craftsman  found 
inherent  within  the  tools  and  materiab 
of  his  craft  the  principles  that  led  him 
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unerringly  to  the  beautiful  product. 
The  examples  of  industrial  art  which 
are  so  carefully  treasured  in  our  mu¬ 
seums  and  galleries  were  the  work  of 
shoi>-trained  men,  not  of  studio-trained 
men. 

The  point  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  several  illustrations.  Let  us 
take  the  development  of  design  in  iron 
work  as  typical.  (Figs.  41  to  46.)  The 
use  of  iron  as  a  factor  in  art  properly 
begins  with  the  period  of  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory.  The  ancients 
used  iron ;  but  this 
material  occupied  an 
entirely  subordinate 
place  in  their  produc¬ 
tions.  With  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory  the  iron  worker 
enters  upon  the  scene 
as  an  artisan  of  the 
first  importance :  the 
locksmiths,  armorers 
and  brazers  became 
craftsmen  of  the  first 
rank.  In  a  study  of 
the  history  of  this 
craft  we  find  that  the 
development  is  from 
iron  to  nature,  if  one 
may  so  state  it.  The 
earlier  examples  are 
comparatively  rude. 

(Fig.  41.)  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  men  of 
the  time  were  acquir¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of 
practical  knowledge 
of  iron,  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  limita¬ 
tions.  Their  work  was 
a  consistent  develop¬ 
ment  from  demands 
oi  strength  and  struc¬ 
tural  fitness.  In  the 
manipulation  of  their 
material  they  gradu¬ 
ally  wrought  it  into 


forms  suggestive  of  nature.  With  in¬ 
creasing  skill  and  with  the  conservative 
comparison  and  selection  of  results, 
which  has  ever  distinguished  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  true  craftsman,  the  work  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  refined  in  propor¬ 
tions,  with  more  intimate  suggestions  of 
natural  growth.  Plant  form  at  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  abstract  way,  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  into  more  specific  forms.  In 
Fig.  43,  for  instance,  there  is  a  consist¬ 
ent  plant  growth  suggested  throughout ; 
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yet  there  is  nothing  that  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  craftsman  attempted 
a  direct  conventionalization  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  plant.  There  are  suggestions  of 
acorns,  possibly  of  thistles  or  other  nat¬ 
ural  forms;  but  these  entered  into  the 
work  of  the  craftsman  merely  as  a  re¬ 
fining  influence  suggested  by  nature. 
He  was  first  and  last  a  blacksmith  with 
the  traditions  of  his  craft  back  of  him. 
If  he  had  been  trained  in  the  studio 
rather  than  at  the  forge,  if  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  design  on  the  basis  of  a  theo¬ 
retic  knowledge  of  iron  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  hard-earned  experience,  he 
never  would  have  fashioned  such  a  piece 
of  simple,  honest  iron  work.  And  what 
is  said  of  this  piece  of  work  applies  with 
equal  force  to  all  the  work  contempo¬ 
rary  with  it.  Most  of  the  so-called 
thistle  designs  can  be  traced  back 
through  various  abstract  forms,  which 
resulted  from  the  application  of  certain 
tools  to  the  material,  gradually  shaping 
themselves  with  increasing  refinement 
into  specific  forms. 

Soon  nature  enters  more  intimately 
into  the  designs.  Structural  lines  are 
turned  more  gracefully;  the  material 
bends  and  yields  to  the  curve  of  leaf 
and  flower  under  hands  of  consummate 
skill.  (Figs.  44-45.)  But  it  is  still  un¬ 


mistakably  iron,  to  which  nature  is 
adapted.  Now,  when  iron  is  adapted  to 
nature  we  come  to  the  turning-point. 
(Fig.  46.)  When  the  iron  worker 
essays  the  production  of  festooned  gar¬ 
lands  of  roses  with  flying  ribbons  he 
subordinates  his  material  to  nature. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  grace  and 
elegance  in  line  and  form  in  the  result, 
wind-blown  iron  ribbons  and  strings  of 
naturalistic  iron  flowers  are  illogical 
and  inconsistent  with  the  material  in 
which  they  are  executed.  Then,  when 
we  find  that  touches  of  paint  were 
added  to  enhance  the  naturalistic  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  work,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  transition. 
The  iron  worker  began  by  drawing 
upon  nature  for  suggestions  that  would 
add  beauty  to  the  structural  lines  of  his 
design,  and  ended  by  subordinating  his 
material  to  a  minor  plane  of  illogical 
imitation. 

The  point  is  again  illustrated  in 
Plates  29-30,  mosaics  from  the  portico 
of  San  Marco,  in  Venice.  This  old 
church  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
comparative  study  of  mosaic  work  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  present  day. 
Plate  29  shows  one  of  the  early  Byzan¬ 
tine  mosaics.  Plate  30  is  the  work  of 
the  brothers  Zucato  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  illustrates 
the  beauty  of  construction ;  its 
design  in  line,  form,  and  tone 
is  in  structural  unity  with  its 
architectural  environment ;  it 
is  organically  related  to  the 
constructive  lines  and  forms 
about  it.  The  second  repre¬ 
sents  the  construction  of 
beauty ;  it  is  the  work  of  men 
who  accepted  their  commis¬ 
sion  as  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  their  ability  as  painters ; 
it  is  a  picture  within  a  half 
circle ;  its  beauty  is  of  a  char¬ 
acter  quite  independent  from 
the  structural  features  of  the 


PLATE  THIRTY-FOUR 
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church.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  first  it  must 
be  seen  in  the  space 
which  it  occupies ;  the 
second  can  be  quite  as 
well  understood  when 
it  is  isolated  from  its 
surroundings.  The  in¬ 
genious  brothers  Zu- 
cato  even  ignored  the 
limitations  of  their 
material  and  employ¬ 
ed  the  brush  to  ac¬ 
quire  gradations  of 
tone  in  their  picture 
which  a  legitimate 
use  of  mosaic  did  not 
allow. 

Illustrations  might 
be  multiplied  from 
every  line  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  As  shop- 
trained  men  ceased  to 
be  designers  the  struc¬ 
tural  fitness  of  the 
work  decreased  and 
the  peculiar  character 
that  came  from  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of 
tools  and  materials 
gradually  disap¬ 
peared. 

Problem: — In  our 
first  studies  of  plant 
life  let  us  seek  an¬ 
other  expression  of 
the  same  principles 
that  have  been  defined  through  geo¬ 
metric  design.  We  will  endeavor  to 
develop  a  rhythmic,  balanced  com¬ 
position  of  blacks  and  whites,  sug¬ 
gesting  plant  growth,  though  not 
bound  to  any  specific  specimen  from 
plant  life.  First,  let  us  again  thresh  out 
the  question  of  space  and  mass.  It  is 
ten  to  one  that  the  student  who  has  ap¬ 
proached  the  study  of  design  by  accu¬ 
mulating  sketches  from  nature,  and  by 
seeking  in  nature  a  justification  for  the 


PLATE  THIRTY-FIVE 

principles  that  are  to  govern  the  struc¬ 
tural  development  of  his  design,  will 
feel  that  the  problem  of  conventionali¬ 
zation  is  solved  when  he  has  adapted 
the  lines  and  forms  of  a  specific  speci¬ 
men  to  a  definite  shape.  His  attention 
is  absorbed  almost  entirely  by  the  lines 
and  forms  of  the  specimen  with  which 
he  is  working ;  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
depart  from  the  specific  character  cyf  his 
motif  to  the  abstract  consideration  of 
his  design  in  terms  of  line,  form  and 
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tone.  If  we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
assertion  that  the  beauty  of  a  design  is 
dependent,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  its 
structural  fitness  and  the  relation  of 
lines,  forms,  and  tones,  rather  than  upon 
its  relation  to  nature,  to  historic  orna¬ 
ment,  to  “style,”  or  to  pictorial  interest, 
then,  whether  the  designer  wills  it  or  not, 
the  background,  or  space  in  his  design, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  considered 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  composition. 
Seek  where  we  will  through  the  wall¬ 
papers  and  textiles  of  modern  produc¬ 
tion,  we  find,  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  motifs  derived  from  specific  nat¬ 
ural  forms,  arranged  in  more  or  less 
ingenious  patterns.  The  backgrounds 
enter  into  the  composition  as  mere  acci¬ 
dents,  holes  left  after  the  pattern  is  re¬ 
peated.  In  the  worst  of  these  designs 
sad  efforts  are  made  to  imitate  nature 
in  color  and  form,  and  to  hide  the  very 
structural  lines  on  which  the  finest  orna¬ 
ment  has  ever  depended  for  its  beauty ; 
in  the  best  of  them  we  find  a  consistent 
and  thoughtful  treatment  of  nature; — 
and  yet  we  turn  with  increasing  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  simple,  dignified,  soul-satis¬ 
fying  textiles  of  primitive  men  and  to 
the  product  that  came  from  the  looms 
of  the  Orient,  from  Persia,  Italy,  Sicily 
and  Flanders  during  the  palmy  days  of 
weaving.  We  discard  modern  carpets 
for  plain  floors  and  Oriental  rugs.  We 
prefer  an  unpapered  wall  to  the  restless, 
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naturalistic  patterns  of  modern  produc¬ 
tion.  What  is  it,  then,  that  imparts  so 
much  of  unrest  to  our  papers  and  tex¬ 
tiles,  so  much  of  restful  simplicity  to  the 
older  product  ?  Aside  from  the  all- 
important  question  of  color,  it  is  this : — 
mc^em  patterns  are  imposed  upon  a 
background;  the  older  patterns  are  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  background.  The 
modern  designer  works  from  nature  to¬ 
ward  technical  demands ;  the  old  worker 
proceeded  from  a  knowledge  of  techni¬ 
cal  demands,  backed  by  the  traditions  of 
generations  of  weavers,  toward  nature. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  modern  wall¬ 
paper  that  will  harmonize  with  any  en¬ 
vironment;  the  old  product  lends  dis¬ 
tinction  to  any  environment  in  which  it 
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may  be  placed.  The  first  creates  holes 
through  the  wall ;  the  second  remains 
on  the  wall.  The  clue  to  the  character 
of  the  designs  found  in  the  best  of  the 
old  textiles  (Plates  31-32)  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  in  plant  life.  T?he  designers 
possessed  an  intuitive  feeling  for  beau¬ 
tiful  space  and  mass  relations,  for  the 
principles  governing  line,  form,  and 
tone  adjustment.  Nature  gave  to  their 
work  its  final  touch  of  distinction. 


FIGURE  FORTY-THREE 

It  is  our  problem,  then,  to  define  the 
meaning  of  rhythm  and  balance  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  curved  lines  rather  than  to 
begin  by  the  direct  conventionalization 
of  any  natural  specimen.  It  would  be 
well,  though,  to  analyze  a  flower  of 
careful  selection,— -say  a  rose  that  is  set 
with  particular  beauty  upon  its  stem. 
We  will  pass  the  rose  of  symmetrical 
development  for  one  which  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  petal  curvature,  with 
a  balanced  disposition  of  parts.  Make 
a  few  simple  line  studies  of  the  flower 
in  different  positions— noting  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  petals  to  the  center  and  to 


each  other.  Then  de¬ 
tach  a  few  of  the 
petals,  and  draw  them 
from  different  points 
of  view.  Now,  with 
these  forms  as  a  key¬ 
note,  let  us  try  the 
construction  of  simi¬ 
lar  forms  suggestive, 
not  imitative,  of  flow¬ 
er  petals.  (Plates  33- 
34.)  With  a  little 
practice  of  this  kind, 
it  is  our  purpose  to 
construct  an  abstract 
flower  form  from  the 
garden  of  our  imagi¬ 
nations.  The  beauty  figure  forty-four 
of  this  flower  is  not 
dependent  upon  its  identity  with  any 
particular  form  of  nature,  but  upon 
an  appreciation  of  rhythm  and  bal¬ 
ance  as  applied  to  a  composition  of 
curved  lines.  Starting  with  a  central 
point,  a  few  tentative  lines  will  define 
the  general  form  of  the  flower  and  the 
relation  of  the  parts.  In  shaping  the 
petals  into  which  this  general  form  is 
to  be  subdivided,  it  is  essential  to  bear 
these  points  in  mind:— each  petal  must 
be  graceful  in  movement,  pleasing  in 
shape;  there  should  be  variety  with 
unity  in  the  shapes  and  measures  of  the 
different  petals ;  they  should  be  united 
in  a  movement  toward  a  common  cen¬ 
ter  ;  and,  last,  you  are  compelled,  under 
pressure  of  necessity,  to 
study  the  whites  as  well 
as  the  blacks.  If  you  are 
able  to  attain  the  desired 
result  in  a  single  flower, 

Jit  will  be  found  an  easy 
problem  to  combine  lines 
-  and  forms  suggesting  two 
flowers,  or  a  flower  and  a 
bud,  in  a  common  move¬ 
ment.  The  demands  of 
_  balanced  composition, 
FORTY-FIVE  rather  than  a  symmetrical 
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arrangeinent,  will  naturally  lead  one 
to  give  dominant  height  to  one  flower. 
Then  see  if  you  can  strike  a  few 
well-curved  lines  having  a  common 
growing-point  and  related  by  a  move¬ 
ment  in  harmony  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blacks  and  whites  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  flower  heads.  In  the 
same  way  see  if  you  can  develop  a 
simple,  abstract  leaf  form.  Each  leaf 
should  have,  like  a  good  story,  a  start¬ 
ing-point,  a  gradual  unfolding  of  its 
movement  and  a  definite  conclusion. 
The  movement  of  this  leaf  form  may 
be  rapid,  or  sinuous  and  slow  in  its 
course.  The  eye  moves  most  rapidly 
along  straight  lines  or  combinations  of 
related  straight  lines. 

Now,  with  some  command  over  the 
elementary  forms  involved  in 
the  problem,  let  us  develop  a 
convention  suggesting  natural 
growth.  To  be  consistent  with 
Nature’s  principles  of  growth, 
we  will  see  that  our  lines  form 
a  common  growing-point  and 
that  the  leaves  and  stems  form 
a  tangential  union  at  their 
points  of  intersection. 
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The  most  interesting  interpretation  of 
the  principles  of  rhythm  and  balance  in 
line  and  form  applied  to  nature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  flower  compositions  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Japan,  and  explained  by  Mr.  J. 
Conder  in  his  valuable  book  entitled 
“The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement,”  from  which  Figs. 
47-48  are  adapted.  To  us  a  mass  of 
flowers  thrust  into  a  vase,  or  bound  to¬ 
gether  as  a  bouquet,  is  sufficient.  But 
to  the  Japanese  the  leaves  and  stems, 
their  arrangement  and  grouping,  are 
quite  as  important  as  the  flower  itself. 
He  endeavors  to  adjust  a  few  lines  and 
forms  into  a  rhythmic  and  balanced 
composition.  He  assists  Nature,  so  to 
speak,  to  achieve  the  ideal  toward  which 
she  seems  ever  striving.  This  type  of 
composition  has  become  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  an  art,  governed  by  definite  prin¬ 
ciples.  By  careful  selection  of  flowers, 
pruning  of  leaves,  subtle  bending  of 
stems,  he  attains  to  the  desired  effect. 
Mr.  Conder  describes  and  illustrates 
these  laws  and  principles  with  thor¬ 
oughness  and  completeness.  Fig.  47 
illustrates  one  of  the  movements  to  be 
desired  in  two,  three  and  five  stem  com¬ 
positions.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  unity 
of  the  composition  is  dependent  pri¬ 
marily  upon  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
the  stems,  then  upon  the  grouping  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  Fig.  48  illustrates 
a  few  of  the  many  things  to  be  avoided, 
—formal  symmetry, — equal  height, — 
equal  stepping,— “dew  spilling”  leaves 
which  carry  the  eye  out  of  the  compo¬ 
sition.  The  ideas  thus  briefly  noted  are 
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THE  SECRET  OF  TRUE  COMPREHENSION 
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the  same  that  must  guide  us  to  the 
achievement  of  any  interest  or  unity  in 
the  present  problem.  In  Plate  35  are 
some  sketches  to  define  the  general 
character  of  the  motifs  we  are  trying  to 
construct.  It  will  be  seen  that  com¬ 
plete  command  may  be  acquired  over 
the  movement  of  the  motif.  It  may  be 
rapid  in  its  development,  by  clearly  de¬ 
fined  rhythmic  connections,  or  subtle 
and  slow  in  movement,  as  in  the  last 
example  in  this  plate.  Not  only  in  lines 
and  shapes  but  in  measures  w'e  may  also 
command  the  rhythm  which  we  are 
seeking  to  establish.  (Fig.  49.)  In 
(i)  the  upward  increase  in  the  meas¬ 


ures  of  black  and  white  adds  force  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  movement;  in  (2) 
the  downward  increase  of  measures 
adds  force  to  the  beginning  of  the 


FIGURE  FORTY-NINE 


movement.  To  borrow  terms  from 
music,  the  former  is  a  crescendo,  the 
latter  a  diminuendo. 


THE  SECRET  OF  TRUE  COMPREHENSION 


Nothing  worth  doing  is  done 
quickly.  The  masterpiece  is 
the  product  of  a  lifetime ;  it 
may  bloom  in  the  hour,  but  it 
developed  in  the  years.  Your  life  is 
your  preparation;  the  few  years  you 
spend  studying  and  learning  how  to 
handle  brush  or  chisel  are  but  the 
breaking  in  of  your  hand,  the  subduing 
of  refractory  fingers,  the  master  of 
obstinate  muscles ;  if  your  heart  is  not 
and  has  not  been  for  long  filled  to 
overflowing  with  things  you  feel  you 
must  speak,  then  is  your  technical 
facility  acquired  in  vain.  I  dare  say 
there  are  those  among  you  who  have 
laboriously  and  exactly  drawn  from 
the  antique,  lo,  these  many  days,  fill¬ 
ing  great  clean  white  sheets  of  paper 


with  painfully  faithful  outlines  of  the 
contours  before  them,  and  yet  have 
never  once  really  looked  at  the  statue 
or  cast,  have  never  once  really  seen 
what  they  have  so  mechanically  drawn. 
I  might  almost  say  that  one  never  does 
see  what  one  is  at  the  time  drawing. 
If  you  have  not  seen  it,  felt  it,  under¬ 
stood  it,  loved  it  before,  no  amount  of 
drawing  or  copying  will  enable  you  to 
comprehend  it.  You  must  see,  feel, 
and  know  your  landscape  before  you 
so  much  as  dream  of  painting  it ; 
in  fact,  the  very  thought  of  painting  it 
should  come  at  the  very  last,  as  the 
fruition  of  your  understanding  and  of 
affection  for  your  subject. 

Arthur  Jerome  Eddy. 
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A  DECORATIVE  STUDY  OF  WALL  SPACE: 
LESSON  V:  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOK  WALTER 


The  first  impression  made  upon 
one  when  entering  the  majority 
of  houses  is  the  lack  of  thought 
displayed  in  planning  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  woodwork  and  the 
wall  spaces  to  be  covered  by  papers  or 
fabrics. 

An  interesting  problem  in  decorative 
work  is  the  division  of  the  wall  by 
means  of  wood  treatment.  This  can  be 
done  with  three  definite  purposes  in 
mind :  First,  if  the  height  of  the  room 
is  out  of  proportion  to  its  floor  space, 
the  object  will  be  to  lower  the  effect; 
second,  if  the  wall  spaces  in  the  room — 
as  divided  by  the  windows  and  doors — 
are  not  in  good  proportion,  making  it 
impossible  to  use  papers  and  fabrics 
properly,  the  aim  would  be  to  simplify 
the  spacing  by  a  few  strong  lines  of 
wood :  third,  if  the  wall  spaces  have 
been  well  considered  by  the  architect, 
the  problem  would  be  to  make  as  beau¬ 
tiful  an  arrangement  in  balance  of  spac¬ 
ing  as  the  wall  will  allow. 

A  simple  method  for  beginning  the 
study  of  the  spaces  to  be,  decorated  is 
to  take  each  side  of  the  room  and  lay 
out  to  scale  the  proportions,  treating 
each  of  the  four  sides  as  a  lesson  in 
the  division  of  a  rectangle  by  lines.  For 
example,  take  the  end  of  the  hall  (No. 
i),  with  the  large  tree  design.  This 
wall  space  gives  a  rectangle  which  is  in 
proportion  two  and  one-quarter  by 
three  and  one-quarter  inches.  Make 
three  or  four  divisions  of  that  space 
by  means  of  the  baseboard,  picture 
moulding  and  the  broad  moulding  to 
separate  the  upper  and  lower  wall.  The 
architect  fixes  the  width  of  the  base¬ 
board,  but  the  width  and  position  of  the 
two  upper  mouldings  are  for  the  deco¬ 
rator  to  determine. 

When  the  line  arrangement  has  been 
carefully  determined  in  the  problem, 
then  comes  the  adaptation  of  pattern 


and  balance  in  color.  In  the  selection 
of  pattern  to  fill  the  wall  spaces  there 
are  again  three  points  to  consider :  The 
effect  of  giving  height  to  a  room  which 
is  too  low ;  the  line  of  a  design  to 
deceive  the  eye  and  apparently  lower  a 
ceiling  which  is  too  high ;  or  merely  the 
making  beautiful  of  what  was  good  in 
the  beginning. 

After  the  wood  trim  and  pattern  are 
settled,  the  balance  in  color  plays  an 
important  part.  Sharp  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  sidewall  and  ceiling  are  rarely 
pleasing;  for  example,  a  strong  red 
wall  with  a  cream  ceiling  and  dark 
woodwork.  There  is  truth  in  the  fact 
that  a  light  ceiling  makes  a  lighter 
room,  but  why  not  have  the  contrast 
in  color  less  abrupt,  making  rather  a 
gradation  from  dark  to  light?  Abrupt 
changes  in  color  are  like  discords  in 
music. 

For  the  style  of  the  hall  (No.  i)  the 
tapestry  design  seems  well  chosen.  The 
interplay  of  color  in  this  wall  covering 
is  beautiful;  the  ceiling  is  in  tan,  the 
background  color  of  the  sidewall,  with 
the  large  design  in  tans,  greens  and 
blue,  running  into  the  green  tone  of 
the  base.  The  woodwork  is  a  deep  old 
ivory,  and  the  mahogany  of  the  hand¬ 
rail  and  the  treads  and  risers  of  the 
stairs  is  on  the  brown  cast.  The  wall 
treatment  in  this  hall  is  designed  to  be 
the  entire  decoration,  as  no  pictures  are 
to  be  used. 

The  second  problem  (No.  2)  pre¬ 
sented  about  all  the  difficulties  possible 
in  one  room.  There  was  no  symmetry 
in  the  arrangements  of  its  parts ;  the 
fireplace  in  one  end  of  the  room  was 
not  on  the  axis  of  the  room ;  the  ceiling 
was  much  too  high  and  was  thrown  into 
shadow ;  the  windows  were  entirely  out 
of  proportion,  extending  from  floor  to 
ceiling;  and  the  baseboard  and  casings 
were  the  only  wood  trim.  When  a 
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PROBLEM  NUMBER  ONE  IN  THE  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  WALL  SPACES  :  COVERING  OF 
PANELS  WITH  LANDSCAPE  DESIGNS, 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  TWO,  SHOWING 
THE  RELATION  OF  CORNER  SEAT  TO 
PANEL,  FRIEZE  AND  DOOR  SPACE. 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  THREE,  SHOWING 
AN  INTERESTING  DIVISION  OF  SPACE 
IN  WALL  PANELS  AND  FRIEZE. 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  FOUR  IN  WHICH 
THE  SPACES  OF  WALL,  WINDOWS  AND 
SEAT  ARE  DELIGHTFULLY  PROPORTIONED. 

PROBLEM  NUMBER  FIVE  WHICH  SHOWS- 
GREAT  REFINEMENT  OF  SPACING  AND 
NICETY  OF  BALANCE. 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  ONE  IN  THE  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  WALL  SPACES  ;  COVERING  OF 
PANELS  WITH  LANDSCAPE  DESIGNS, 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  TWO^  SHOWING 
THE  RELATION  OF  CORNER  SEAT  TO 
PANEL,  FRIEZE  AND  DOOR  SPACE. 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  THREE,  SHOWING 
AN  INTERESTING  DIVISION  OF  SPACE 
IN  WALL  PANELS  AND  FRIEZE. 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  FIVE  WHICH  SHOWS 
GREAT  REFINEMENT  OF  SPACING  AND 
NICETY  OF  BALANCE. 


PROBLEM  NUMBER  FOUR  IN  WHICH 
THE  SPACES  OF  WALL,  WINDOWS  AND 
SEAT  ARE  DELIGHTFULLY  PROPORTIONED. 


A  DECORATIVE  STUDY  OF  WALL  SPACES 


room  has  no  harmony  of  line  to  begin 
with,  and  the  limitations  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  part  of  the  problem,  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  bring  about  a  unity  of 
expression. 

The  conditions  in  problem  No.  2 
were  overcome  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  A  pattern  in  wood  was  used  on 
the  ceiling,  which  disguised  the  lack  of 
unity  in  the  plan  of  the  room ;  a  broad 
band  of  wood  below  the  frieze  accentu¬ 
ated  that  height  all  round  the  room; 
the  windows  were  filled  in  at  the  top 
by  panels  covered  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  that  used  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  hangings.  The  lower  edge  of  these 
panels  carried  the  line  of  the  broad 
wood  band.  The  color  scheme  was 
from  a  green  on  the  ceiling  through 
grays,  green,  brown-red  and  brown  in 
the  frieze  to  the  brown  of  the  cloth  on 
the  lower  wall.  With  this  careful  plan¬ 
ning  in  color  and  woodwork  the  room 
became  one  of  dignity  and  refinement. 

The  corner  of  the  dining  room  shown 
in  No.  3  gives  a  simple  arrangement 
which  can  be  carried  out  with  small  ex¬ 
pense  and  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
criticism  might  be  made  here  that  the 
moulding  in  the  angle  is  too  small  for 
the  weight  of  the  lower  wood  trim,  but 
the  balance  in  color  in  this  room  is  very 
interesting.  The  quality  of  the  color  is 
completely  lost  in  the  photograph  and 
the  light  lines  of  the  design  are  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  color  combination  is  from 
a  rich  pinkish  yellow  through  the  shades 
of  brown,  one  cool  and  the  other  a  pink 
brown,  to  a  deep  tan.  The  plaster 
spaces  in  the  skeleton  wainscot  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  burlap  in  the  pink  brown 
tone,  and  the  woodwork  is  brown. 

For  the  sake  of  comfort  and  utility, 
in  planning  the  seat  for  the  small  tea¬ 
room  in  No.  4  the  line  of  the  back  was 
made  to  divide  the  wall  space  into  al¬ 
most  equal  parts.  But  the  effect  of  the 
two-toned  stripes  of  the  wall  covering 
and  the  broad  horizontal  curves  of  the 


fabric  used  to  cover  the  seat  empha¬ 
sized  the  opposing  lines— the  wall,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  vertical  lines,  looking 
longer  from  the  seat  to  the  ceiling,  and 
the  seat  with  horizontal  lines  appearing 
lower.  The  color  contrasts,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  soft  yellows,  gray  and  green, 
also  add  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
lines.  The  high  windows  are  an  at¬ 
tractive  feature  in  this  room,  both  in 
size  and  placing. 

The  last  of  the  five  problems  shown 
in  this  number  is  one  which  has  great 
refinement  in  spacing  and  nicety  of  bal¬ 
ance.  The  room  was  attractive  in  its 
proportions  and  the  decorator’s  work 
was  to  carry  the  good  points  on  from 
the  foundation  given.  The  walls  were 
carefully  spaced  for  this  treatment,  and 
the  grounds  were  bedded  in  the  plaster 
that  the  tapestry  might  be  stretched 
and  nailed  to  these  and  no  stretchers 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  wall.  This 
gives  a  workmanlike  finish.  The  inner 
mouldings  around  the  panels  were  left 
loose  and  put  in  place  after  the  tapestry 
was  hung.  In  this  problem  the  kind  of 
wood  treatment,  pattern  of  tapestry  and 
color  scheme  were  planned  together.  A 
unity  of  effect  is  thus  produced  which 
can  only  be  obtained  when  the  deco¬ 
rator  and  architect  work  with  a  definite 
result  in  mind. 

These  five  examples  are  given  to 
show  that  the  steps  in  the  problems  in 
design  which  are  met  in  study,  by  the 
division  of  squares,  rectangles  and  other 
abstract  spaces  can  be  put  into  practice, 
giving  the  student  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  theoretical  work.  One  does 
not  decorate  an  entire  room,  any  more 
than  an  entire  house,  at  once.  The 
problem  is  taken  up  a  step  at  a  time. 
When  you  have  planned  a  space  adapt¬ 
ed  to  one  side  of  the  room,  and  have 
made  a  pleasing  balance  of  proportions, 
then  the  next  step  is  to  plan  four  walls 
and  ceiling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  a  unit. 
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SOME  CAMP  FURNITURE  AND  FIREPLACE 
FITTINGS  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  AT  HOME 


All  the  models  shown  here,  both 
of  cabinet  work  and  metal 
work,  are  designed  for  use  in 
a  camp  or  in  a  country  house 
where  all  the  surroundings  and  fur¬ 
nishings  are  rugged  and  somewhat 
crude.  The  plan  and  proportions  of 
the  sideboard  shown  in  the  first  draw¬ 
ing  give  it  a  certain  decorative  quality 
that  harmonizes  with  the  sort  of  a  room 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  stand.  It  is 
much  higher  than  the  ordinary  side¬ 


board  and  has  two  shelves  across  the 
top  for  holding  dishes.  Below  these 
shelves  are  three  small  drawers  for 
silver,  table  napkins,  etc.,  and  below 
these  again  one  long  deep  drawer  for 
table  cloths.  At  the  bottom  a  space  is 
left  for  the  larger  and  heavier  pieces  of 
china  or  metal,  and  at  one  side  is  a 
cupboard  for  storing  odds  and  ends. 
The  ends  of  the  sideboard  extend 
straight  to  the  top,  like  the  ends  of  a 
bookcase,  and  are  made  of  thick  boards 
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which  slope  outward  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  The  cupboard  door  and 
the  back  of  the  sideboard  are  not  pan¬ 
eled,  but  made  of  ordinary  matched 
boards.  The  whole  construction  is  mor¬ 
tise  and  tenon,  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  tenons  being  fastened  with  keys, 
and  the  whole  left  with  an  intentional 
effect  of  crudity.  The  corners,  instead 
of  being  rounded  or  left  in  a  square, 
are  cut  straight  across,  leaving  the 
angles  sharp. 

The  camp  chair  is  in  the  same  style 
of  construction,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the 
pieces  shown  here.  Instead  of  legs,  the 
chair  is  made  with  a  solid  piece  at  the 
front  and  back,  sloped  outward  from 
the  seat  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  cut 
in  a  square  to  relieve  the  effect  of  over¬ 
massiveness.  The  side  rails  are  curved 
very  slightly  and  are  fastened  through 
to  the  front  and  the  back  with  heavv 


tenons  and  keys.  The  back  of  the  chair 
is  also  one  solid  piece,  sloped  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  with  a  small  opening 
cut  in  the  top  for  convenience  in  lifting 
the  chair.  It  is  fastened  to  the  seat 
with  the  tenon  and  key. 

The  bench  is  meant  to  be  used  on  the 
veranda  outdoors,  or  in  the  dining  room 
in  the  place  of  two  dining  chairs.  The 
features  of  the  construction  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  those  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  camp  stool  is  simply  the 
bench  made  square  instead  of  long. 
This  may  be  used  for  a  low  tea  table  on 
the  veranda  or  out  of  doors  for  a  plant 
stand,  or  to  supplement  the  supply  of 
dining  chairs.  In  many  cases  these 
stools  and  benches  would  be  found  more 
satisfactory  for  use  around  the  dining 
table  than  the  heavier  chairs. 

The  table  is  perhaps  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  piece  of  all.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
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iJ/2-inch  boards,  and  the  ends  are  solid, 
the  same  as  in  the  other  pieces.  It  is 
very  strongly  made,  with  the  sides  ten¬ 
oned  to  the  ends  and  fastened  with 
heavy  keys.  Below,  a  beam  that  is 
nearly  square  serves  as  a  support  to 
hold  the  two  ends  together,  and  the 
tenons  and  keys  with  which  it  is  fast¬ 
ened  bring  down  a  touch  of  decoration 
toward  the  bottom  to  balance  the  similar 
features  at  the  top. 

The  designs  for  metal  work  this 
month  are  also  intended  for  use 
in  a  country  home  or  in  a  camp.  The 
first  piece  shown  is  an  old-fashioned 


crane  which  can  be  used  in  any  ordinarv 
fireplace.  Of  course,  if  the  fireplace  is 
to  be  built,  the  construction  can  be 
adapted  to  the  placing  of  a  crane,  but 
if  it  is  already  built,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  remove  a  few  bricks  and 
insert  the  plates  that  support  the  frame. 
The  bricks  can  easily  be  taken  out  by 
driving  a  nail  into  the  cement  between 
them  and  making  a  hole  large  enough 
to  insert  a  thin  keyhole  saw,  with  which 
the  cement  or  mortar  can  be  sawed  out 
around  the  bricks  that  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  plates  can  then  be  laid  on 
and  fastened  with  a  nail  or  screw  put 
through  the  hole  in  the  back  part  of 
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each  plate.  This  will  hold  the  plate 
firmly  after  it  is  once  in  place.  The 
crane  can  be  removed  from  the  plates 
at  any  time  by  lifting  it  up  and  out. 
Both  crane  and  brace  should  be  made  of 
^-inch  round  iron  and  welded  together 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  hook  is 
made  by  drawing  the  iron  down  and 
tapering  it  to  the  length  of  about  four 
or  five  inches.  A  little  ball  is  formed 
on  the  end  of  the  hook  by  holding  the 
iron  firmly  and  “butting”  the  end  with 
the  face  of  the  hammer,  and  the  hook 
is  then  shaped  over  the  horn  of  the 
anvil.  The  shaping  of  the  hook  should 
be  done  before  the  crane  is  welded  to 
the  brace.  Any  large  fireplace  may 
easily  be  equipped  both  with  this  crane 
and  with  the  adjustable  grate  next  illus¬ 
trated,  as  both  are  easily  removed  and 
may  be  used  one  at  a  time. 

A  fireplace  of  large  size  is  needed  for 
the  grate,  which  can  be  swung  over  the 
fire  for  broiling,  toasting  or  almost  any 
kind  of  cooking.  A  standard  extends 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  fireplace 
opening,  in  which  a  plate  is  laid,  or,  if 
an  iron  bar  ex¬ 
tends  across  the 
opening,  a  hole 
is  drilled  in  the 
bar.  A  similar 
plate,  also  with 
a  hole  drilled  in 
it,  is  laid  in  the 
hearth  directly 
under  the  one 


above.  The  standard  is  about  2^  or  3 
inches  wide  by  inch  thick,  and  is 
tapered  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  form 
a  round  shank  at  either  end  that  can 
easily  turn  in  the  holes  left  in  the  plates 
or  in  the  hearth  plate  and  top  bar,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  hole  at  the  top 
should  be  deep  enough  to  allow  some 
play,  as  the  grate  is  removed  from  the 
fireplace  by  lifting  the  standard  up  from 
the  bottom  and  drawing  it  out  of  the 
top  plate.  The  standard  has  holes 
punched  about  three  or  four  inches 
apart  along  its  entire  length,  so  that 
the  grate  maybe  adjusted  at  any  height 
by  inserting  the  pin 
through  the  standard 
and  the  small  bracket 
arm  that  extends 
down  about  six  inches 
from'  the  bottom  of 
the  grate,  as  shown  in 
the  small  detail.  If 
desirable,  a  chain  can 
be  attached  to  the  pin 
and  secured  to  any 
convenient  place,  so 
that  it  can  never  be 
lost.  It  is  best  to 
fasten  a  washer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stand¬ 
ard,  so  that  it  may 
turn  easily  on  the 
plate.  The  illustration 
clearly  shows  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  grate. 
ADJUSTABLE  IRON  GRATE  The  outer  frame  is 
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made  of  iron  measuring  about  i  by  34 
of  an  inch.  This  is  bent  as  shown  in  the 
drawing  and  welded,  forming  a  frame 
about  24  inches  long  by  1 1  inches  wide. 
The  cross  bars  are  arranged  so  that  one 
piece  of  iron  will  make  two  bars.  To 
do  this  the  bar  should  be  cut  long 
enough  to  go  twice  across  the  width  of 
the  grate  and  turn  at  the  end,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  234  inches  between 
each  one.  A  space  of  i  inch  is  left 
between  every  pair  of  these  bars.  As 
will  be  noted  by  examining  the  draw¬ 
ing,  the  joints  of  each  pair  of  bars  are 
connected  with  the  outer  band  by  the 
use  of  one  and  two  rivets,  alternately. 
The  bracket  that  extends  beneath  the 
grate  and  holds  it  to  the  standard  is 
connected  between  the  two  bars  as 
shown  in  the  small  sketch.  The  holes 
can  either  be  punched  or  drilled,  and 
in  either  case  should  be  made  after  the 
band  is  formed  and  welded. 

The  design  of  the  fire  set  is  of  the 
same  primitive  order  as  that  of  the 
crane  and  the  grate.  The  standard  is 
made  of  square  iron  “butted” 

at  the  bottom  to  form  a  sufficient  shoul¬ 
der  to  which  may  be  riveted  the  pan. 


Near  the  top  the  iron  is  flat¬ 
tened  to  a  width  of  or 
1%  inches,  where  the  cross 
arm  is  riveted  on.  From  this 
flare  the  iron  is  then  tapered 
down  and  the  handle  formed 
by  bending  the  end  backward 
and  around  to  form  a  flat¬ 
tened  loop,  and  welding.  A 
good  deal  of  care  should  be 
taken  in  hammering  the 
handle,  so  that  it  will  not  cut 
the  hands  when  the  standard 
is  riveted.  The  top  cross  bar 
is  made  of  iron  measuring 
about  134  by  3/16  of  an  inch, 
and  the  scrolls  at  either  end 
are  made  by  first  flattening 
and  widening  the  iron  and 
then  bending  over  the  horn  of 
the  anvil.  At  the  bottom  two  arms 
about  34  or  34  inch  wide  by 

34  or  ^  of  an  inch  thick  are  welded 
to  the  standard  and  then  riveted 
to  the  pan  in  order .  to  strengthen 
the  whole  structure.  The  height  of  the 
standard  should  be  at  least  30  inches 
over  all.  The  pan  is  made  of  No.  18 
gauge  sheet  iron.  This  can  be  cut  with 
a  cold  chisel  and  hammered  cold  into 
the  form'  of  a  rectangular  pan  with 
rounded  corners. 

The  handle  of  the  shovel  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  iron  about  i  inch  in  diameter 
and  8  inches  long.  Hammer  this  down 
about  an  inch  from  one  end  to  form  the 
handle.  Two  knobs  about  6  inches 
apart  should  be  formed  by  hammering 
all  around  and  leaving  these  two  places 
untouched  until  a  neck  is  drawn  down. 
Then  the  knobs  can  be  hammered  round, 
leaving  about  3  inches  of  iron  to  be 
tapered  down.  Weld  this  to  a  rod  about 
34  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  this  rod  should  be  flattened 
out  and  riveted  to  the  shovel,  which  is 
made  of  No.  18  sheet  iron,  hammered 
out  cold.  The  same  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  poker  and  tongs. 
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THE  DUN  EMER  INDUSTRIES  IN  IRELAND: 
A  SUCCESSFUL  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  REVIVAL 
OF  HANDICRAFTS  IN  A  FARMING  COMMU¬ 


NITY 

OR  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  growing  among  Irish  people 
a  great  racial  movement  which 
has  resulted  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Irish  Revival — a  reawakening 
of  the  literature,  the  art  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  people. 
The  revival  of  the  handicraft  work  for 
which  Ireland  was  at  one  time  famous 
is  a  part  of  this  great  movement,  and  is 
actuated  by  the  same  race  feeling  that 
has  produced  the  poetry  of  Yeats,  and 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  music 
of  the  bards.  Yet  this  renewal  of  the 
cottage  industries  is  not  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  revive  the  ancient  Irish  indus¬ 
trial  art  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  is 
a  recognition  that  has  come  to  be  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Irish 
peasant.  It  is  in  her  farming  popula¬ 
tion  that  Ireland’s  salvation  lies,  as  even 
the  slow-moving  English  government 
has  come  to  know,  and  the  starving 
condition  of  the  peasants,  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  enormous  emigration  to  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  most  progressive  among  them, 
is,  as  Irishmen  have  long  known,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  menace.  The  recent  introduction 
of  the  handicraft  work  so  well  known 
to  their  ancestors  has  proved  to  be  of 
immense  interest  as  well  as  benefit  to 


the  peasant  class,  and,  in  giving  them  a 
way  to  earn  more  than  the  bare  sub¬ 
sistence — and  sometimes  not  even  that 
— yielded  by  the  impoverished  Irish 
farms,  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  them  contented  with  their  farm 
life  and  has  added  another  alternative 
to  the  two  which  formerly  confronted 
them — to  starve,  or  to  go  to  America. 

It  is  a  number  of  years  now  since  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  started  the 
first  industries  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
In  that  part  of  the  island  the  custom  of 
dividing  the  father’s  farm  among  the 
sons  had  made  each  farm  so  small  that 
the  peasants  were  in  a  most  pitiable 
state  of  poverty,  and  the  revival  of  the 
industries  which  the  competition  of  ma¬ 
chinery  had  killed  proved  to  be  a  god¬ 
send.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  also  came  to 
realize  the  importance  to  the  farming 
population  of  the  introduction  of  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  has  added  to  its  first  meager 
programme  of  teaching  a  little  carpen¬ 
try  to  the  farmers,  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  the  industrial  arts. 

However,  in  Ireland  the  teaching  of 
craft  work  finds  its  most  enthusiastic 
promotion  not  through  the  government 
but  in  the  private  enterprises  that  have 
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sprung  up,  headed  by  workers  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  Irish  revival.  There 
are  such  enterprises  as  the  Belfast 
Guild,  composed  of  workers  in  all  kinds 
of  handicrafts;  the  Art  Association, — 
also  in  Belfast,-— a  society  of  Irish  ladies 
who  are  engaged  in  promoting  the 
really  national  art ;  and  the  stained- 
glass  works  of  Dublin,  in  which  Miss 
Purser  seeks  to  revive  the  wonderful 
Irish  glass  of  centuries  ago.  Of  all  the 
private  enterprises,  however,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  Irish  revival  and  of  the  success  of 
the  peasant  handicraft  work  is  the 
group  of  workers  at  the  little  town  of 
Dundrum,  near  Dublin. 

When  Miss  Evelyn  Gleeson  started 
this  enterprise  it  was  with  a  firm  belief 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  Irish  peasants 
and  with  a  keen  desire  to  make  farm 
life  attractive  and  profitable.  Miss 
Gleeson  is*an  artist  who  had  been  living 
in  London,  where  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Gaelic  League  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  circle  of  Irish  people 
in  the  capital.  It  chanced  that  she  was 
asked  by  a  manufacturer  of  carpets  to 
make  some  designs  for  him.  She  sub¬ 
mitted  them,  and  he  was  delighted, 
complimenting  her  on  her  excellent 
color  sense.  This  encouragement  sug¬ 
gested  to  Miss  Gleeson  what  she  could 
do  to  help  Ireland.  She  learned  weav¬ 
ing  and  rug-making,  and  perfected  her 
designing  and  her  knowledge  of  colors 
and  dyes,  with  the  idea  of  teaching  the 
peasant  girls. 

It  is  only  five  years  since  Miss 
Gleeson  left  London  to  start  her  enter¬ 
prise.  After  a  careful  search  she  hired 
a  large  country  house  in  Dundrum  that 
was  near  enough  to  Dublin  to  allow 
quick  and  easy  shipment  of  goods,  yet 
far  enough  away  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
farming  class  she  was  trying  to  reach. 
She  named  this  house  “Dun  Emer”  (or 
Emer  House),  after  the  wife  of  the 
great  hero  of  the  Irish  sagas.  The 


legend  runs  that  Chuchulain  first  saw 
Emer  when  she  was  teaching  embroid¬ 
ery  to  her  maidens,  and  she  has  come 
to  be  to  the  Irish  the  embodiment  of  the 
womanly  arts  of  sewing  and  weaving. 

From  the  day  when  she  left  London 
for  Dun  Emer  Miss  Gleeson  has  been 
devoting  all  her  time,  her  energies  and 
her  fortune  to  her  work.  After  the 
first  year  and  a  half  of  hard  endeavor 
had  demonstrated  the  usefulness  and 
success  of  the  enterprise,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
furnished  her  with  sufficient  aid  to  in¬ 
sure  the  payment  of  the  workers — for 
her  belief  in  the  interest  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  peasants  and  efficacy  of 
the  work  was  justified  by  the  quickness 
with  which  the  country  girls  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  instruction.  She  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  pupils,  and  today 
the  school  could  be  indefinitely  enlarged 
if  capital  were  forthcoming. 

Miss  Gleeson  took  with  her  the  two 
Misses  Yeats,  sisters  of  the  poet  who 
has  so  wonderfully  embodied  the  spirit 
of  Ireland  in  his  verse.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Yeats  had  learned  printing,  and  her 
books  published  today  at  Dun  Emer 
are  distinguished  for  their  simplicity 
and  fine  workmanship.  Miss  Lily  Yeats 
had  studied  for  six  years  under  William 
Morris  and  his  wife,  and  is  an  expert 
in  embroidery  and  needlework. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Dun  Emer 
was  made  into  two  cooperative  societies. 
An  estimate  was  made  of  the  value  of 
the  entire  plant,  and  the  workers  now 
buy  shares  at  one  pound  each  as  they 
save  enough.  The  management  of  the 
school  and  its  policy  has  gradually  come 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  them¬ 
selves,  who  elect  officers  and  executive 
committees,  and  are  called  together  to 
vote  on  all  matters  of  importance.  One 
of  these  cooperative  societies,  composed 
of  fifteen  girls,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Gleeson,  who  personally  superin¬ 
tends  the  weaving  of  rugs  and  tapes- 
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trks,  the  leather  work  and  illumination, 
while  under  her  are  two  ladies  who 
teach  enameling  and  bookbinding.  The 
other  society  of  ten  girls  is  under  the 
Misses  Yeats,  who  teach  printing  and 
needlework.  Miss  Gleeson  herself 
teaches  drawing,  and  gives  supplement¬ 
ary  lessons  in  cookery  and  the  Gaelic 
language.  And  it  may  be  said  in  paren¬ 
thesis  that  it  is  strange  but  also  very 
true  that  learning  the  Gaelic  language 
has  a  remarkable  effect  in  increasing 
the  brightness  and  intelligence  of  the 
Irish  peasants. 

The  work  has  steadily  grown,  and 
now  the  courtyard  and  stables  have 
been  converted  into  workshops,  and 
large  looms  are  placed  in  them  for 
weaving  great  carpets  and  tapestries. 
The  rugs  are  tufted — that  is,  the  warp 
is  stretched  on  a  loom  and  woollen 
threads  are  pulled  through  and  knotted. 
This  is  the  way  the  finest  Oriental  rugs 
are  made,  although  these  Irish  rugs  are 
thicker  and  softer  and  coarser  in  weave. 
So  far  as  possible  Miss  Gleeson  founds 
the  designs  on  Celtic  ornaments,  such 
as  the  endless  three-looped  Celtic  knot, 
the  emblem  of  the  trinity,  which  is  most 
decorative.  The  rugs  are  made  in  the 
Irish  colors, — the  soft  greens  and  blues 
of  Irish  fields  and  skies,  and  the  purple 
of  the  hills.  Whenever  practicable, 
peasant  women  dye  the  wools  with  their 
own  vegetable  dyes ;  otherwise  they  are 
made  and  dyed  in  the  woollen  works  at 
Athlone.  In  making  tapestries  Miss 
Gleeson  has  been  most  successful,  and 
the  excellence  of  this  work  has  been 
attested  recently  by  the  receipt  of  an 
order  to  copy  for  the  Dublin  Museum 


one  of  the  most  valuable  tapestries  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum, 

The  rug  weavers  are  paid  by  the 
piece — sixpence  for  a  thousand  knots, 
and  a  clever  worker  earns  from  three 
to  four  dollars  a  week — a  sum  which 
has  double  the  value  in  Ireland  that  it 
has  in  America.  Since  the  hours  are 
only  from  nine-thirty  to  five-thirty,  with 
an  hour  out  at  lunch — a  short  day  for 
peasant  workers — the  girls  have  a 
chance  to  do  their  home  work  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  handicrafts.  Miss  Gleeson 
herself  furnishes  them  with  their  tea 
before  they  go  home  in  the  afternoon. 

As  for  the  girls,  nearly  all  of  whom 
have  been  with  Miss  Gleeson  since  the 
beginning  of  the  school  five  years  ago, 
there  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  than  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  visitor  to  Dun  Emer  who 
asked  what  social  class  the  girls  came 
from.  “Surely,”  she  said,  “they  are  not 
peasants,” — which  only  goes  to  prove 
Miss  Gleeson’s  belief  that  no  one  is 
more  susceptible  to  refining  influences 
than  the  Irish  peasant.  And  this  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  girls  who  have  been  so 
closely  associated  with  her  for  five  years 
Miss  Gleeson  considers  her  greatest 
success.  Yet  she  has  not  only  enabled 
them  to  earn  more  than  the  mere  pit¬ 
tance  that  their  farm  work  alone  would 
mean,  broadened  their  outlook  and 
brightened  their  prospects,  but,  in  fur¬ 
nishing  an  outlet  for  the  energy  that 
would  otherwise  have  led  them  to  go  to 
America,  she  has  saved  to  Ireland 
twenty-five  bright,  fine  peasant  gprls  of 
the  type  that  may  one  day  yet  retrieve 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Celts. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  GAINED  ON  THE 
FARM  AND  IN  THE  WORKSHOP 


PRESIDENT  Roosevelt,  with  his 
customary  force  and  directness, 
touched  the  really  vital  point  in 
all  our  present  movement  toward 
social  and  industrial  reform  and  the 
establishment  of  better  standards  of 
living  when  he  said,  in  a  recent  address 
to  the  delegates  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington; 

‘T  trust  that  more  and  more  our 
people  will  see  to  it  that  the  schools 
train  toward  and  not  away  from  the 
farm  and  the  workshop.  We  have 
spoken  a  great  deal  about  the  dignity 
of  labor  in  this  country,  but  we  have 
not  acted  up  to  our  spoken  words,  for 
in  our  education  we  have  tended  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  man  was  to  be  educated  away 
from  and  not  toward  labor.  The  great 
nations  of  mediaeval  times  who  left 
such  marvelous  works  of  architecture 
and  art  behind  them  were  able  to  do  so 
because  they  educated  alike  the  brain 
and  hand  of  the  craftsman.  We,  too, 
in  our  turn  must  show  that  we  under¬ 
stand  the  law  which  decrees  that  a 
people  which  loses  physical  address  in¬ 
variably  deteriorates,  so  that  our  people 
shall  understand  that  the  good  carpen¬ 
ter,  the  good  blacksmith,  the  good  me¬ 
chanic,  the  good  farmer,  really  do  fill 
the  most  important  positions  in  our 
land,  and  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  for 


them  and  for  the  nation  to  have  their 
sons  and  daughters  forsake  the  work 
which,  if  well  and  efficiently  performed, 
means  more  than  any  other  work  for 
our  people  as  a  whole.  ...  We  need 
to  have  a  certain  readjustment  of  values 
in  this  country,  which  must  primarily 
come  through  the  efforts  of  just  you 
men  and  women  here  and  the  men  and 
women  like  you  throughout  this  land.” 

Our  need  for  this  readjustment  of 
values  is  so  keenly  felt  just  now  that 
nearly  all  the  forces  of  society  are 
struggling  toward  it  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  Some  of  the  ways  are  mistaken 
and  tend  rather  to  disintegration  than 
to  construction  on  a  sounder  basis,  but 
these  are  only  passing  expressions  of 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  unrest ;  the  ten¬ 
dency  as  a  whole  is  altogether  construc¬ 
tive.  Nevertheless,  the  most  optimistic 
among  us  must  admit  that,  strive  as  we 
may,  we  of  the  present  generation  can 
do  hardly  more  than  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  readjustment  of  values  that  shall 
be  sufficiently  far-reaching  to  bring 
about  a  general  return  to  simpler  and 
more  wholesome  standards  of  life  and 
work.  The  actual  accomplishment  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
now  growing  up  among  us,  and  no  part 
of  our  task  is  more  important  than  the 
training  of  these  boys  and  girls  along 
lines  that  will  equip  them  to  build  well 
and  strongly  upon  these  foundations. 
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There  is  no  question  that  our  own 
training  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
false  standards  that  prevail  today  and 
for  the  serious  mistakes  we  have  made 
as  to  the  nature  of  true  and  lasting 
national  development.  We  do  things 
swiftly  and  on  a  big  scale,  and  in  three 
generations  we  have  leaped  from  the 
simple,  hardy  pioneer  stage  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  occupy  today,  with  its  immense 
expansion,  its  extremes  of  poverty  and 
wealth,  its  great  power,  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political,  and  the  inward 
corruption  that  threatens,  if  it  is  not 
arrested,  to  tumble  the  whole  glittering 
structure  about  our  ears.  Our  fathers 
were  trained  in  the  hard  and  rugged 
school  that  makes  men,  and  so  they 
gained  the  power  to  succeed  mightily 
and  to  conquer  the  vast  resources  of  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  but  they 
trained  their  sons  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
that  victory  rather  than  to  sow  for  the 
future  as  they  had  sown.  Success  had 
come  so  swiftly  and  in  such  generous 
measure  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  the  necessity  for  heeding  small 
things.  The  farmer,  miner  or  mechanic 
who  had  grown  rich  through  his  power 
to  grapple  with  and  master  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  life  desired  to  see  his  son 
“a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,”  and  the 
education  of  the  boy  was  carried  on 
with  this  end  in  view  rather  than  with 
the  object  of  making  him  as  good  a 
workman  and  as  good  a  citizen  as  his 
father.  The  man  who  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  accepted  the  prevailing  standard 
just  the  same,  with  the  one  idea  that 
his  children  must  be  fitted  for  an  easier 
life  than  he  had  led  himself,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  all  our  training  for  the 
past  thirty-five  or  forty  years  has  been 
away  from  the  farm  and  the  workshop 
and  toward  the  acquirement  of  bcx)k 
knowledge  rather  than  the  mastery  of 
life  and  work. 

The  effect  of  this  is  seen  throughout 
all  our  national  life, — in  the  loss  of  re¬ 


spect  for  honest  labor  that  is  evident  no 
less  in  the  uneasy  aggressiveness  of  the 
workingman  than  in  the  groundless  as¬ 
sumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  might  have  made  a  good 
workman  had  he  not  been  educated  for 
some  profession  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  was  the  passport  to  a  higher 
social  grade  and  an  emancipation  from 
the  necessity  of  really  working  for  a 
living;  in  the  prevailing  belief  in 
“smartness”  that  has  made  our  com¬ 
merce  a  battle-ground  for  the  war  of 
keen  and  unscrupulous  wits,  and  in  the 
almost  superstitious  respect  for  a  “col¬ 
lege  education”  as  being  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  way  of  an  equipment  for 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Until  very 
lately  book  knowledge, — and  that  along 
the  most  conventional  and  imitative 
lines, — ^has  been  regarded  as  the  only 
form  of  education  worth  considering, 
and  the  best  years  of  life  have  been 
spent  in  acquiring  a  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  unquestionably  affords  an  ad¬ 
mirable  background  for  general  cul¬ 
ture,  but  that  nevertheless  is  very  far 
from  being  an  adequate  preparation  for 
actual  life  and  work.  No  further  proof 
of  this  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  in 
most  business  offices  a  college  graduate 
is  considered  of  very  little  use  until  he 
has  “recovered  from  college,”  and  a  boy 
with  no  more  experience  in  any  line  of 
work  than  that  gained  by  theoretical 
practice  in  a  school  of  technology  is  put 
to  the  necessity  of  learning  his  trade 
along  practical  lines  before  he  is  worth 
anything  in  the  workshop  or  on  the 
farm. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  belittling  the 
'  necessity  of  education  or  of  mental 
training.  Education  is  a  far  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  comprehensive  affair  than  the 
schools  make  it,  for  it  does  not  begin 
with  the  three  R’s  and  end  with  a  col¬ 
lege  diploma,  but  is  a  lifelong  pursuit 
which  gathers  material  from  all  of  life. 
Book  knowledge  is  good  in  its  way,  for 
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we  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cumulative  experience  of  the  race,  but 
it  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  we  have 
to  learn.  The  greater  knowledge  comes 
only  by  the  exertion  of  all  our  powers 
in  grappling  with  the  actual  problems 
of  life  and  in  the  actual  doing  of  some 
form  of  useful  work,  for  by  these  are 
developed  true  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect  in  the  individual,  and  hence  a 
truer  standard  of  national  life. 

For  several  years  now  there  has  been 
a  growing  realization  of  this  truth,  and 
the  schools  have  met  it  by  establishing 
departments  of  manual  training  where 
boys  are  taught  carpentry,  cabinet¬ 
making,  metal  working  and  the  like,  and 
the  girls  sewing,  weaving,  basketry  and 
general  housekeeping,  on  the  theory 
that  the  ability  to  use  the  hands  in 
making  things  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  brain.  It  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  only  a 
step,  for  it  is  only  play  work  done  for 
the  sake  of  education,  not  real  work 
which  is  educative  because  it  is  done  in 
the  most  direct  and  practical  way  to 
satisfy  a  real  need,  and  therefore  is  not 
only  well  done  but  most  interesting  to 
the  worker.  The  quality  and  character 
of  the  play  work  done  in  our  schools  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  things  that  are 
made  but  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  of 
manual  training  is  never  a  practical 
workman.  In  fact,  it  is  a  theory  that  is 
generally  accepted  that  a  good  work¬ 
man  does  not  make  a  good  teacher,  and 
this  theory  proves  more  clearly  than 
almost  anything  else  how  wide  the  gap 
is  which  we  have  opened  between  edu¬ 
cation  and  actual  life. 

Why  would  it  not  be  equally  practi¬ 
cable  to  devote  the  time  and  energy 
now  given  to  manual  training  along 
theoretical  lines  to  the  actual  doing  of 
needful  things  under  the  guidance  of  an 
experienced  workman  who  does — or  has 
done — just  such  work  for  a  living?  In 
this  way  every  bit  of  knowledge  ac¬ 


quired  would  count,  and  there  would 
be  no  gap  between  learning  how  a  thing 
ought  to  be  done  land  doing  it.  When 
it  is  only  play  work,  done  under  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher  whose  own  knowl¬ 
edge  is  theoretical,  the  confidence  felt 
in  it  by  the  pupil  vanishes  the  moment 
he  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
doing  real  work  which  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  perform  its  own 
function.  Also,  his  attitude  toward  the 
doing  of  play  work  is  very  different 
from  that  where  real  work  is  concerned. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  is  less  genuinely 
interested,  and,  on  the  other,  the  doing 
of  any  amount  of  it  will  not  change  one 
iota  of  the  false  standards  toward  real 
labor  in  any  form  that  he  is  taught  by 
the  conditions  of  home  life  as  well  as 
school  life. 

This  is  one  of  our  chief  reasons  for 
urging  the  establishment  of  practical 
handicrafts  in  connection  with  farm  life. 
Its  immediate  effect  would  be  the  relief 
of  many  of  the  most  serious  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  present  industrial  situation, 
but  the  most  permanent  effect  would  be 
the  opportunity  for  the  better  training 
of  our  boys  and  girls,  in  whose  hands 
lies  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Under  these  conditions  alone  could  edu¬ 
cation  be  made  a  part  of  life  instead  of 
a  period  of  almost  complete  separation 
from  it  during  the  formative  years  when 
the  child  is  sensitive  to  every  impression 
and  when  his  standards  for  all  time  are 
being  shaped  by  the  teaching  he  re¬ 
ceives.  A  man  is  only  a  grown-up  boy, 
and  if  he  is  to  do  honestly  and  well  his 
full  share  in  the  work  of  the  world,  why 
should  he  not  take  it  up  early  in  life, 
and  so  gain  the  mental  development 
that  comes  only  from  doing  real  things  ? 
The  combination  of  school  and  farm 
and  workshop  affords  an  opportunity 
for  learning  something  during  every 
waking  hour,  for  the  manual  training 
would  come  with  the  actual  doing  of 
necessary  things  under  the  teaching  of 
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experienced  workmen,  the  mental  de¬ 
velopment  would  come  from  the  con¬ 
stant  stimulus  of  a  desire  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  physical  world  about  him 
and  the  great  things  that  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  men  in  other  ages  and 
in  other  lands,  and  a  true  standard  as  to 
the  significance  and  the  relation  of  the 
conditions  and  events  that  go  to  make 
up  life  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a 
life  naturally  and  healthily  lived  and  of 
necessary  work  well  and  conscientiously 
done. 

Book  learning  was  by  no  means  neg¬ 
lected  or  despised  by  the  great  men  of 
our  nation  who  lived  and  worked  under 
just  such  simple,  natural  conditions,  but 
it  was  sought  eagerly  and  voluntarily  as 
a  mental  stimulus  and  recreation,  rather 
than  disliked  as  a  necessary  evil  incident 
to  “getting  an  education,”  and  every 
book  counted  as  a  factor  in  real  develop¬ 
ment.  Boys  who  worked  all  day  sat  up 
far  into  the  night  to  study  by  'the  light 
of  flickering  candle  or  pine-knot,  so 
keenly  was  knowledge  sought  and  so 
preciously  prized.  In  the  present  day 
such  eagerness  is  somewhat  rare,  not 
because  children  are  more  lacking  in 
sound  mentality,  but  because  they  are 
surfeited  with  book  knowledge  and 
starved  in  the  exercise  of  actual  creative 
ability  in  the  form  of  work.  Given  a 
groundwork  of  actual  experience,  the 
theoretical  training  that  is  acquired  in 
addition  is  of  some  practical  use  be¬ 
cause  there  is  the  understanding  of  how 
it  may  be  practically  applied,  but  when 
the  process  is  reversed  the  probability 
is  that  the  theory  will  prevail,  to  the 
everlasting  detriment  of  the  practical 
side.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  which,  in  spite  of  our  vaga¬ 
ries  and  extravagances,  is  one  of  our 
national  advantages,  that  we  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  the  next  step  to  be  taken  to¬ 
ward  an  educational  system  that  shall 
mean  all-around  development,  and  con¬ 
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sider  the  advisability  of  training  our 
children  so  that,  as  the  President  says, 
“they  will  be  flt  to  work  with  the  head 
and  to  work  with  the  hands,  realizing 
that  work  with  the  hands  is  just  as  hon¬ 
orable  as  work  with  the  head.” 

NOTES 

A  collection  of  Rodin’s  cartoons 
were  exhibited  in  New  York 
recently  at  the  Photo- Secession 
Galleries.  To  those  who  have 
never  visited  Rodin’s  studio  in  Paris 
and  there  acquired  some  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  French  sculp¬ 
tor’s  methods  of  work,  these  drawings 
were  most  enlightening  and  instructive. 
A  cartoon  of  a  master  has  always  the 
seeming  of  a  more  personal  glimpse  of 
the  man.  It  is  intimate  and  friendly 
and  frank.  It  tells  you  his  first  and 
most  definite  impression  of  his  art.  It 
is  informal  as  a  man  is  by  his  own  fire¬ 
side  talking  with  friends.  Later  in  the 
final  marble  or  canvas  he  may  concede 
somewhat  to  public  opinion,  or  a  little, 
unconsciously,  to  tradition,  or  the  very 
final  touch  may  be  the  handwork  of  an¬ 
other. 

It  is  thus  with  the  Rodin  sketches — 
a  glimpse  of  the  man  working  without 
remembrance  of  public  or  critic,  striv¬ 
ing  to  achieve  the  utmost  possible  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  great  primitive 
forces  of  human  existence.  He  is  a 
master  draughtsman,  and  more  than 
that,  he  is  the  philosopher  searching 
after  truth,  all  of  truth,  in  whatever 
guise  or  form  it  may  present  itself.  The 
tremendous,  everlasting,  universal  emo¬ 
tions  of  life  are  what  he  seeks  to  express 
in  this  collection  of  small,  wholly  un¬ 
pretentious  drawings, — fear,  love,  joy, 
passion  are  told  in  a  few  vigorous 
strokes,  scarcely  more  than  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  mood,  an  item  in  a  note  book. 
He  studies  people  constantly,  men  and 
women,  what  they  think  and  feel  and 
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their  ways  of  showing  boldly,  frankly 
all  that  they  feel.  The  human  body  is 
to  his  pencil  what  for  another  purpose 
it  is  to  the  surgeon’s  dissecting  knife. 
He  has  no  scruples,  no  reserves ;  in  the 
interest  of  art  all  that  the  body  can 
reveal  he  repeats  swiftly  with  brush  or 
pencil,  impersonally,  without  bias  or 
hesitation,  that  in  marble  later  he  may 
present  the  truth  about  life. 

In  these  drawings  you  realize  the 
purpose  of  the  man  as  an  artist,  and 
you  feel  that  the  reason  for  his  great¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  superb  technique  with 
which  he  presents  with  absolute  sin¬ 
cerity  all  the  truth,  naked  and  un¬ 
ashamed,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
wrench  from  the  fastnesses  of  life. 

Musical  matters  in  America  are 
still  in  the  main  remote  from  cre¬ 
ative  achievement ;  but  not  from  appre¬ 
ciation.  Operas  may  not  be  written  by 
us  or  for  us,  but  they  assuredly  are 
being  presented  with  sure  understand¬ 
ing,  and  not  only  do  we  demand  the 
best  productions  artistically  and  finan¬ 
cially,  but  we  are  learning  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  best.  We  are  being  trained, 
in  fact,  to  appreciate  the  finest  shading 
and  subtlest  expression  of  musical 
genius  of  every  other  land. 

And  those  of  sincere  appreciation 
make  the  audiences  for  matinees  of 
musical  lectures  and  evenings  of  ex¬ 
planatory  recitals  where  men  of  wide 
knowledge  of  music  and  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purpose  of  great  com¬ 
posers  make  clear  the  pathway  of  the 
American  public  toward  that  finer 
musical  culture  which  formerly  was 
acquired  by  years  of  patient  endeavor 
and  practice. 

Among  the  cultivated  men  who  best 
interpret  foreign  music  to  the  New 
York  public  is  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York,  a  man  who  is  unique  in 
what  he  has  done  for  the  development 


of  music  in  this  country,  and  even  more 
particularly  for  the  development  of 
musical  appreciation. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  note  of  this 
length  to  give  the  briefest  survey  of  the 
work  of  this  conscientious  musician,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  even  more  than  men¬ 
tion  the  very  important  musical  lecture 
given  by  him  in  New  York  during  the 
month  of  February  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Symphony  Society.  The 
subject  of  this  lecture  was  the  opera 
of  “Pelleas  et  Melisande,”  the  text  from 
Maeterlinck’s  play  of  the  same  name 
and  the  music  by  possibly  the  greatest 
living  French  composer,  Claude  De¬ 
bussy.  The  first  production  of  the  opera 
itself  was  given  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  February  nineteenth, 
with  Mary  Garden  as  Melisande,  and 
M.  Perier  as  Pelleas.  The  lecture,  al¬ 
though  entirely  separate  from  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Opera  House,  was  undoubtedly 
given  as  a  preparation  for  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  enjoyment  of  the  production  of 
the  opera,  just  as  in  the  past  Mr.  Dam¬ 
rosch  has  lectured  upon  “The  Ring” 
prior  to  its  production  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House. 

Before  beginning  the  story  of  the 
opera  with  the  musical  accompaniment, 
Mr.  Damrosch  in  a  few  minutes’  talk 
made  his  audience  understand  to  what 
extent  Debussy’s  work  was  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  expression  of  modern  French 
music.  He  made  clear  the  way  in  which 
it  had  been  influenced  vicariously  by 
Wagner,  and  suggested  the  significance 
of  Debussy’s  creative  genius  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  music  of  France. 

Then  Mr.  Damrosch  selected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  text,  which  he  recited 
with  marked  vocal  distinction  and  with 
most  interesting  sympathetic  musical 
accompaniment.  And,  without  stage 
setting,  trained  voices,  orchestra  or  cos¬ 
tume,  this  musician  succeeded  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  audience, — or  perhaps  one 
should  say  his  students, — an  impression 
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of  an  opera  in  which  the  music  was 
fresh,  mysterious,  haunting,  full  of 
spring  days  in  deep  forests  and  of 
tragedy  in  drear,  dark  castles.  In  the 
text  one  felt  poetry  saturated  with  the 
vague  terror  of  relentless  fate,  of  love, 
young,  wistful,  born  out  of  season  and 
place.  And  the  ineffable  quality  of  the 
music,  which  might  be  secured  without 
great  difficulty  by  the  wood  wind  in¬ 
struments  of  an  orchestra,  was  never¬ 
theless  suggested  on  the  single  instru¬ 
ment  and  left  to  linger  in  one’s  mem¬ 
ory,  an  exaltation,  a  song  leading  to  the 
infinite. 

Thus  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  years  was  transmitted  to  eager 
minds, — a  new  method  of  self-develop¬ 
ment,  very  American  and  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  partly  interesting  because  it 
makes  possible  the  realization  of  the 
gifts  of  such  a  man  as  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  who  not  only  adapted  the  music 
of  the  opera  to  the  piano,  but  translated 
the  entire  text  into  the  simple  English 
version  which  he  uses  in  the  lecture. 

IN  point  of  view  of  the  numbers  who 
saw  it  and  from  an  estimate  of  the 
space  given  by  the  press  to  notices  and 
comments,  the  exhibition  that  was  her¬ 
alded  in  an  article  of  the  February 
Craftsman  of  “the  Eight”  (for  that 
has  now  come  to  be  an  accepted  cog¬ 
nomen)  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
event  of  the  season  in  the  American  art 
world.  Whether  the  aggregate  of  the 
comment  that  was  whispered  about  the 
galleries  during  those  two  weeks  of  ex¬ 
hibition  was  favorable  or  not,  it  was 
plain  to  any  observer  that  many  who 
came  to  scoff — and  did  so — remained 
for  prayerful  consideration  of  the  glar¬ 
ing  canvases  of  Prendergast,  the  poeti¬ 
cal  phantasies  of  Davies,  or  the  wonder¬ 
ful  coloring  that  Luks  puts  into  what 
the  public  would  term  “sordid”  sub¬ 
jects. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  without  greater 


perspective  of  time  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  exhibition  on  the  eight 
painters  themselves,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  message  they  had  to  impart  has 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  art- 
loving  public  and  on  their  fellow-crafts¬ 
men — an  influence  that  will  make  itself 
felt  in  future  exhibitions  through  the 
brushes  of  other  men, 

An  exhibition  of  the  paintings  and 
wood  block  prints  of  Arthur  W. 
Dow  at  the  Montross  Gallery  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  interesting  as  showing  how  a 
man  who  has  made  a  study  of  Japanese 
art  can  still  be  thoroughly  American  in 
style,  even  when  using  a  Japanese  me¬ 
dium.  Possibly  the  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  Japanese  use  of  wood 
blocks  has  created  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  their  style;  at  any  rate,  to  one  who 
admires  the  Oriental  prints,  Mr.  Dow’s 
Occidental  use  of  block  coloring  seemed 
harsh  and  his  lines  crude.  His  land¬ 
scapes  in  oil  were  mostly  pleasing 
studies  in  outdoor  color  done  at  his 
well-beloved  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Cadwallader  Washburn  exhib¬ 
ited  during  February  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  New  York  School  of  Art 
an  interesting  collection  of  dry  points 
and  etchings.  The  dry  points  were, 
with  one  exception,  outdoor  studies  of 
wind-blown  trees  and  grasses  and 
gently  rippled  pools.  The  etchings 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  Italian, 
American  and  Japanese.  The  work  in 
Japan  was  by  far  the  strongest.  There 
were  sunny  outdoor  sketches  of  Jap¬ 
anese  landscape,  and  occasional  studies 
of  Oriental  faces  that  were  full  of  char¬ 
acter, 

'^HE  Colony  Club  of  New  York  in 
February  held  a  loan  exhibition  of 
drawings,  pastels,  water  colors  and 
gouaches,  principally  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Since  many  of  the  members 
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of  the  club  are  well  known  art  con¬ 
noisseurs,  the  exhibition  was  extremely 
worth  while,  and  allowed  part  of  the 
public  at  least  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
art  treasures  that  are  in  private  New 
York  collections. 

At  the  Secession  Gallery  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  Mr.  George  H.  Seeley  held 
another  exhibition  of  his  photographs. 
Mr.  Seeley’s  work  is  always  full  of 
spirituality,  and  in  sweep  of  line  and 
mass  of  light  and  shade  it  excels.  His 
most  interesting  studies  are  those  made 
out  of  doors,  soft  landscapes  and  effects 
of  sunlight  shining  through  the 
branches  of  trees  or  across  broad  lawns. 

An  unusually  fine  collection  of  Durer 
and  Rembrandt  prints  and  draw¬ 
ings  was  exhibited  at  Keppel’s  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  There  were  forty-five  Rem¬ 
brandt  etchings,  and  fourteen  drawings 
and  engravings  on  both  copper  and 
wood  by  Durer.  The  exhibition  was 
preliminary  to  the  sale  of  the  collection 
next  summer  in  Europe. 

American  collectors  visiting  Eu¬ 
rope  this  summer  will  find  the 
Knoedler  Galleries  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  hung  with  the  best  work  of  the 
most  eminent  artists,  affording  a  wide 
range  of  choice  of  beautiful  paintings, 
under  the  most  advantageous  condi¬ 
tions. 

Although  possessed  of  a  name 
so  decidedly  Elnglish,  Mr.  Richard 
Hall,  who  recently  exhibited  a  group 
of  portraits  at  Knoedler’s,  New 
York,  is  almost  entirely  French.  Not 
only  was  his  mother  a  Frenchwoman, 
but  he  himself  has  lived  in  Paris  for  a 
great  many  years.  His  work  shows  his 
French  training  in  its  bold,  yet  finished, 
technique.  He  is  fond  of  painting  ef¬ 
fects  of  light.  A  large  portrait  of  his 
daughter  at  one  end  of  the  gallery  was 


conspicuous  for  the  brilliant  red  glow 
which  strikes  across  the  whole  canvas, 
makes  the  face  and  bare  neck  of  the 
girl  glowing  and  vivid,  and  tints  the 
Easter  lilies  in  her  arms  and  at  her  feet. 
A  most  interesting  sketch  is  the  portrait 
of  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Sweden,  which 
was  made  in  only  eight  hours.  The 
strong,  quick  grasp  of  the  artist  is  re¬ 
markably  well  shown  in  the  way  he  has 
caught  so  quickly  and  so  readily  the 
charm  in  the  face  of  the  homely,  inter¬ 
esting  prince.  Of  the  other  portraits, 
that  of  Mr.  Reginald  Vanderbilt  was 
striking  and  well  painted,  while  the 
canvas  next  it,  of  Major  von  Muhlen- 
fels,  painted  outdoors  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  low-hanging  branch  of  a 
tree,  was  full  of  outdoor  atmosphere. 

I 

REVIEWS 

The  large  and  handsome  volume 
called  “In  English  Homes,”  with 
its  profuse  illustrations  of  fine 
old  country  seats,  comes  as 
something  of  a  revelation,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  entrance  can  be  gained 
to  these  old  places,  and  their  treas¬ 
ures  are  known  to  comparatively  few. 
In  studying  their  architecture,  as  Mr. 
H.  Avray  Tipping  remarks  in  his 
able  introduction,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  adaptation  to  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  succeeding  generations 
of  inhabitants  has  in  every  case  more 
or  less  altered  the  original  form  of 
the  houses,  making  such  changes  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  one  belongs 
distinctly  to  one  of  the  four  periods  into 
which  English  architecture  can  roughly 
be  divided : — Gothic,  Renascent,  Classic 
and  Modern.  In  this  book  the  first  two 
periods  are  described,  leaving  the 
Classic  and  Modern  for  a  later  work. 
The  comprehensive  introduction  traces 
the  growth  and  development  of  English 
architecture  from  the  earliest  Norman 
baronial  hall  that  is  still  standing  down 
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to  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the 
modem  professional  architects,  which 
dates  from  the  second  visit  of  Inigo 
Jones  to  Italy  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

The  Gothic  is  kept  with  remarkable 
purity  in  some  of  the  old  English 
houses.  However,  the  classic  spirit  en¬ 
tered  into  the  architecture  with  the 
Renascence,  and  the  new  learning 
taught  men  to  build  houses  for  their 
own  grandeur  rather  than  for  the  glory 
of  God.  The  new  form  came  to  be 
known  as  the  lay  style — a  distinction 
which  gave  the  Gothic  a  certain  sanctity 
which  was  enhanced  by  its  adoption  for 
ecclesiastical  architecture  under  the  re¬ 
ligious  revival  of  Laud.  In  England, 
however,  there  was  little  of  that  direct 
copying  of  the  Italian  that  pervaded 
France  and  all  Europe  during  the  Ren¬ 
ascence.  The  English  Gothic  gave  way 
very  slowly  before  the  new  art,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  English  architecture  of 
the  time  is  a  combination  of  Italian  and 
Gothic  which  is  a  style  in  itself,  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  in  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  book.  The  general  discussion  of 
English  architecture  is  supplemented 
with  detailed  and  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tions  of  forty-nine  of  the  finest  old 
country  houses  in  England.  (“In  Eng¬ 
lish  Homes.”  By  Charles  Latham.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  436  pages.  Price,  $15.00 
net.  Published  by  George  Newnes, 
London ;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

A  book  full  of  interest  to  any  lover 
of  pictures  is  “Portraits  and  Por¬ 
trait  Painting,”  by  Estelle  M.  Kuril. 
While  it  is  in  its  essence  an  historical 
account  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  portraiture,  the  tracing  of  this  branch 
of  art  from  its  meager  beginnings 
through  its  quaint  realism  with  Holbein 
and  his  contemporaries,  to  its  magnifi¬ 
cence  with  Velasquez,  its  humor  and 
strength  in  Hals,  its  understanding  in 


Rembrandt,  down  to  its  many  varia¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  in  the  present 
day,  has  an  interest  far  wider  than 
that  of  mere  art  history. 

In  the  early  days  when  artists  were 
merely  artisans  and  pictures  were  pure 
decorations,  to  make  likenesses  of  faces 
was  a  recreation  in  which  a  painter 
could  seldom  indulge  himself.  So  the 
pictures  of  friends  or  patrons  that  ap¬ 
pear  tucked  away  in  corners  of  the 
saintly  canvases  of  Lippi  or  Botticelli, 
or  the  autograph  likeness  of  the  artist 
himself — a  favorite  way  of  signing  a 
work  with  Masaccio,  Perugino  and 
many  others — seem  like  little  glimpses 
into  the  personality  of  the  artist. 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  lasting  hu¬ 
man  qualities  of  portraits,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  sympathetic  and  intimate  way  of 
talking  about  the  artist,  his  work  and 
his  model,  make  the  book  full  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  casual  reader;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  authority  of  wide  and 
exhaustive  learning,  careful  and  ap¬ 
preciative  taste,  lends  value  to  the  book 
as  a  reference  for  art  students  and 
critics. 

(“Portraits  and  Portrait  Painting,” 
by  Estelle  M.  Kuril.  Illustrated.  333 
pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Published  by  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

American  morality,— or  lack  of 
it — tinged,  as  it  is,  with  the 
false  prudishness  that  is  the  American’s 
heritage  from  his  Puritan  ancestry, 
would  find  that  it  needed  fewer  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  prevention  of  vice  if 
more  often  it  faced  the  truth  and  had 
that  lack  of  shame  that  is  the  natural 
result  of  absolute  openness  and  frank¬ 
ness. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  any  attempt  in 
the  direction  of  greater  candidness  and 
higher  exposition  of  the  truth  should 
so  far  diverge  from  a  normal,  sane 
point  of  view  and,  as  a  result,  have  so 
little  persuasive  power  as  the  book 
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called  “Woman  and  the  Race,”  by  a 
woman  who  attempts  to  disguise  her 
femininity  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Gordon  Hart.  While  it  is  frank  and 
honest  according  to  its  lights,  it  is 
tinged  with  a  certain  morbid  senti¬ 
mentality  that  would  make  it  a  danger¬ 
ous  book  for  the  young  mind,  and 
handicaps  its  helpfulness  to  the  ma¬ 
ture.  The  real  need  of  greater  frank¬ 
ness  and  understanding  between  parent 
and  child  is  what  “Gordon  Hart”  aims 
at  obtaining,  and  in  this  all  right- 
minded  people  should  agree  with  her. 
It  is  the  value  of  this  object  that  makes 
the  little  book  deserve  some  attention, 
in  spite  of  its  perverted  and  morbid 
point  of  view. 

(“Woman  and  the  Race,”  by  Gordon 
Hart.  264  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Ariel  Press,  Westwood, 
Mass.) 

Efficient  Democracy”  is  the 
title  of  a  book  that  is  full  of 
clear,  strong  thinking  on  a  universally 
interesting  topic.  The  author,  Mr. 
William  H.  Allen,  has  been  active  in 
social  work  for  many  years,  and  is  at 
present  General  Agent  for  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  This  kind  of 
work  has  given  him  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  administration  not 
only  of  charity  organizations  but  also 
of  churches,  hospitals  and  schools,  and 
a  distinctly  valuable  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  efficient  administration  of 
government.  Under  the  chapter  title  of 
“The  Goodness  Fallacy”  Mr.  Allen 
arraigns  the  prevalent  point  of  view 
that  regards  the  “goodness”  of  a  man 
as  evidence  of  his  ability  to  perform 
public  service.  “To  be  efficient  is  more 
difficult  than  to  be  good,”  says  Mr. 
Allen.  “The  average  citizen  honestly  in 
favor  of  what  he  calls  good  government 
does  not  yet  understand  that  there  are 
an  intelligence  and  an  efficiency  as  far 


beyond  the  reach  of  mere  goodness  as 
is  business  efficiency  beyond  the  reach 
of  good  intention.”  This  insistence  on 
efficiency  in  public  service  is  the  basic 
principle  underlying  the  viewpoint  of 
the  whole  book.  (“Efficient  Democ¬ 
racy.”  By  William  H.  Allen.  Illus¬ 
trated.  346  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York.) 

A  BOOK  of  real  atmosphere  and 
general  spontaneity  of  expression 
is  “Poland:  The  Knight  Among  Na¬ 
tions,”  by  Louis  E.  Van  Norman.  It 
hardly  pretends  to  be  an  historical 
treatise  or  a  biographical  account,  nor 
yet  a  judgment  of  the  Polish  people, 
still  in  its  fresh,  buoyant  manner  it  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  qualities  of  all  three. 
It  has  a  certain  leisurely  way  of  talking 
with  the  reader,  interspersing  into  the 
conversation  little  stories  and  anecdotes, 
amusing  or  of  historical  interest,  that 
makes  the  book  a  delightful  companion. 
By  being  himself  so  full  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Polish  character,  compre¬ 
hending  not  only  their  brilliance,  their 
bravery  and  the  poetry  of  their  nature, 
but  also  realizing  where  they  are  weak 
in  individual  character  and  public  sys¬ 
tem,  Mr.  Van  Norman  delicately  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  that  the  reader,  too,  has  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Poles.  The 
atmosphere  of  Poland  is  shown  in  the 
same  intimate  way — its  present  position, 
with  its  German,  Russian  and  Austrian 
phases,  is  vividly  pictured  by  stories 
about  all  classes  of  the  people  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  their  picturesque  customs. 
(“Poland:  The  Knight  Among  Na¬ 
tions.”  By  Louis  E.  Van  Norman.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  359  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  London  and  New  York.) 

TO  write  of  artists  as  men  is  the  aim 
of  Mr.  McSpadden’s  fascinating 
book,  “Famous  Painters  of  America.” 
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There  is  no  talk  of  lights,  or  values,  of 
chiaroscuro,  or  any  one  of  the  art  terms 
that  appall  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
eleven  great  painters  whom  the  author 
has  selected  seem  chosen  rather  arbi¬ 
trarily,  but  the  book  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  study  of  art ;  it  merely  sketches  the 
personality  of  the  men— and  does  so 
most  delightfully:  Gilbert  Stuart  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  young,  impudent  pupil  of 
the  magnificent  Benjamin  West;  Cop¬ 
ley  as  a  tobacco  dealer’s  son ;  the 
strange,  vivid  personality  of  Inness  is 
sketched,  and  the  mystic  Vedder  is 
shown  to  be  a  well-fed  American.  The 
breadth  and  force  of  Homer,  La  Farge 
and  Abbey,  the  brilliant  Chase  and  the 
inimitably  witty  Whistler  —  all  are 
shown,  and  even  Sargent  is  taken  for  a 
moment  out  of  his  dark  corner  of  dif¬ 
fidence  and  shown  as  the  man  he  is. 
(“Famous  Painters  of  America.”  By 
J.  Walker  McSpadden.  Illustrated.  362 
pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

IT  hardly  seems  necessary  to  prove 
photography  an  art  when  the  Seces¬ 
sionist  photographers  are  today  giving 
us  such  excellent  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  fact.  And  yet  Mr.  Antony 
Guest’s  explanation  is  clear  and  un¬ 
answerable,  and  forms  a  starting-point 
for  a  book  which  is  rich  in  the  suggest¬ 
ing  of  artistic  principles  to  be  carried 
out  in  photography.  “Art  and  the 
Camera”  could  be  read  to  advantage  by 
a  student  of  any  kind  of  art,  since  it 
deals,  not  with  the  technicalities  of  pho¬ 
tography,  but  with  the  great  principles 
governing  light,  line,  mass,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  the  imaginative  qualities  which 
enter  into  a  work  of  art. 

The  arrangement  of  “Art  and  the 
Camera”  is  such  as  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  as  a  reference  book.  Its  style, 
while  easy  and  conversational,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rambling.  Even  the  section 
headings  are  misleading  and  inadequate. 


But  in  giving  the  photographer  “prin¬ 
ciples  that  may  guard  him  from  error, 
by  showing  him  examples  that  should 
stimulate  his  emulation,  and  by  offering 
him  suggestions”  that  are  valuable,  Mr 
Guest’s  book  may  be  considered  suc¬ 
cessful.  (“Art  and  the  Camera.”  By 
Antony  Guest.  Illustrated.  159  pages. 
Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  London;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

SOME  idea  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  libraiy  work  may  be  gained 
from  the  “Portfolio  of  Carnegie  Li¬ 
braries,”  which  is  a  separate  issue  of 
the  illustrations  from  “A  Book  of  Car¬ 
negie  Libraries,”  by  Theodore  Koch, 
still  in  preparation.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  are  published  in  loose  leaf  form, 
and  gathered  in  a  portfolio  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  who  would  wish  to 
make  a  comparative  study  of  library 
designs.  Since  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts 
have  been  distributed  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  this  collection  of 
plans  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  architectural  standard  for  public 
buildings  today.  From  this  standpoint 
the  portfolio  is  of  general  interest,  while 
to  the  architect  it  furnishes  excellent 
subject  for  technical  study.  (“A  Port¬ 
folio  of  Carnegie  Libraries.”  By  Theo¬ 
dore  Wesley  Koch,  Librarian,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  Published  by  George 
Wahr,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.) 

Better  City,”  an  account  of 
A  the  work  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  civic  improvement  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  a  book  which,  in  spite  of  its 
rather  flowery  style,  is  of  real  interest 
and  practical  value.  It  is  written  by  a 
man  who  is  himself  active  in  the  social 
work  of  Los  Angeles.  (“The  Better 
City.”  By  Dana  W.  Bartlett.  Illus¬ 
trated.  248  pages.  Published  by  The 
Neuner  Company  Press,  Los  Angeles.) 
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FREDERIK  VAN  EEDEN:  POET,  NOVELIST 
AND  PRACTICAL  COMMUNIST:  BY  M.  IRWIN 
MACDONALD 

is  good  and  'possible  to  have  things  in  common,  hut  'what  'we 
do  not  kno'w,  and  'what  I  have  tried  'with  much  patience  and  trouble  to 
investigate  is  this, — 'what  things  do  'we  have  in  common,  can  we  have 
in  common  and  ought  we  to  have  in  common?  I  consider  these 
among  the  greatest,  the  most  urgent,  the  most  important  questions 
of  our  present  life.  And  mind!  These  questions  cannot  be  solved 
by  clever  reasoning,  nor  by  any  amount  of  reading  and  theories.  They 
can  only  be  solved  by  practice,  by  facts,  by  careful  investigation  and 
patient  experiment,  not  by  words  alone,  but  by  deeds,  deeds,  deeds!” — 
Frederik  Van  Eeden. 

HEORIES  of  communism  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  for 
the  dream  of  wise  men  and  reformers  for  ages  past  has 
been  an  ideal  state  of  society  where  privilege  and 
opportunity  should  be  the  same  to  all,  and  where  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  owned  in  common  and  its  benefits 
equitably  divided.  Yet  so  far  the  ideal  common¬ 
wealth  has  been  as  remote  from  possible  actuality  as 
the  millennium,  for  the  reason  that  its  existence  presupposes  a  state 
of  mental  and  moral  equilibrium  that  mankind  is  very  far  from  having 
attained,  and  every  attempt  to  put  communistic  theories  into  practice 
has  fallen  to  pieces  before  the  apparently  ineradicable  selfishness, 
frailty  and  inconsistency  of  human  nature.  Even  the  degree  of  com¬ 
munism  enjoined  by  tribal  law  in  primitive  states  of  society  vanished 
before  the  advance  of  civilization,  which  is  based  upon  class  rule, 
the  desire  to  accumulate  private  property,  and  the  consequent  ex¬ 
ploiting  of  the  many  for  the  advantage  of  the  powerful  few.  The 
increasingly  complex  conditions,  as  well  as  the  mental  habit  ingrained 
by  centuries,  are  hard  to  overcome,  and  so  far  the  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  sane  and  enlightened  system  of  communism  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  small  groups  of  theorists  who,  to  put  their  theories  even 
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partially  into  practice,  have  been  obliged  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  now  comes  a  man  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  find  a  practica¬ 
ble  form  of  social  organization,  based  on  communism,  that  will  spread 
naturally  and  inevitably  through  all  classes  of  society  and,  without 
revolution  or  upheaval,  will  in  time  supplant  the  present  disorder  of 
things  simply  because  it  is  based  on  common  sense  and  appeals  to 
the  deep-lying  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  actuates  society  as  well 
as  the  individual.  This  man  is  Dr.  Frederik  Van  Eeden,  of  Holland, 
poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  physician,  psychologist  and  originator  of 
a  theory  of  Christian  and  Economic  Socialism  which  is  the  direct 
antithesis  of  Marxian  Socialism  in  that  it  takes  into  account  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  every  phase  of  our  present  social  order 
and  aims  at  the  modification  rather  than  the  overthrow  of  our  present 
form  of  government  and  the  organization  on  practical  business  lines 
of  an  economic  commonwealth  that  shall  slowly  outgrow  and  finally 
supplant  the  political  state. 

It  is  a  daring  theory,  but  Dr.  Van  Eeden’s  own  attitude  toward 
it  is  shown  by  the  quotation  which  heads  this  article,  and  is  proven 
by  his  own  successes  and  failures  during  the  severe  tests  wmch  he 
has  given  to  the  practical  side  of  his  great  idea.  It  is  this  courage 
and  unflinching  honesty  of  his  that  carries  conviction.  He  is  an 
enthusiast  and  a  dreamer,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  science  who  rejects 
every  theory  as  worthless  unless  it  will  stand  the  test  of  practical 
application  and  can  be  proven  by  actual  facts. 

UNTIL  lately,  we  Americans  have  known  little  of  Frederik  Van 
Eeden  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  two  unusual 
and  powerful  novels,  “The  Quest”  and  “The  Deeps  of  Dehv- 
erance,” — which  have  recently  been  translated  into  English  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  Both  are  revelations  of  the  quality  of  the 
man,  the  first  being  a  foreshadowing  of  his  dream  of  a  social  organ¬ 
ization  based  on  justice  and  righteousness,  and  the  second  a  profound 
study  of  human  nature,  but  his  poems,  dramas,  essays  on  social 
reform  and  studies  in  experimental  psychology,  although  they  have 
borne  a  large  part  in  bringing  about  a  literary  revolution  in  Holland, 
are  little  known  outside  that  country  and  Germany  for  the  reason 
that  Dutch  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  languages  to  translate  ade¬ 
quately.  His  career  as  physician  and  psychologist  has  made  him 
famous  amoi^  scientific  men,  but  not  with  the  general  public  outside 
of  Holland,  France  and  Germany,  and  his  experiments  in  practical 
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communism  and  commercial  and  industrial  cooperation  have  been 
confined  so  far  to  the  attempt  to  better  conditions  in  his  own  country. 
Therefore,  before  outlining  his  theory  of  social  reorganization  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  idea  of  the  man  himself  and  his  manifold  activities. 

He  comes  honestly  by  the  strain  of  business  ability  and  sound 
common  sense  which  balances  the  artistic,  imaginative  and  scientific 
sides  of  his  complex  and  evenly  developed  mentality,  for  his  great¬ 
grandfather  was  a  keen,  prosaic  business  man, — a  bulb  grower  of 
Haarlem.  The  next  two  generations  cast  aside  business  in  favor 
of  art,  science  and  philosophy,  and  this  was  the  mental  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Frederik  Van  Eeden  and 
determined  the  direction  of  his  own  development.  As  a  child,  his 
one  desire  was  to  become  a  poet  and  a  painter,  but  later  he  compro¬ 
mised  on  the  study  of  medicine,  partly  because  of  his  interest  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  partly  from  an  underlying  conviction  that  a 
man’s  work  ought  to  be  of  greater  service  to  mankind  than  could  be 
compassed  by  exclusive  devotion  to  the  fine  arts.  He  went  through 
the  usual  course  of  training,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  his 
career  as  the  conventional  village  doctor  lasted  only  two  years.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  need  of  new  opportunities  and  wider  experience,  he  aban¬ 
doned  his  practice  and  went  to  Paris  and  Nancy  to  study  the  little- 
known  science  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion  as  applied  to  therapeutics. 
Returning  to  Holland,  he  associated  himself  with  his  college  friend. 
Dr.  Van  Renterghem,  in  opening  the  first  clinic  for  psycho-therapeutics 
in  that  country. 

At  first  it  was  a  sharp  struggle  to  maintain  the  new  enterprise 
against  the  prejudices  of  the  most  conservative  people  in  the  world 
and  the  opposition  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  but  it  finally 
succeeded  and  became  very  popular  and  prosperous.  With  a  man 
of  Dr.  Van  Eeden’s  temperament,  the  even  routine  of  a  success¬ 
ful  and  honored  profession  soon  came  to  mean  stagnation,  so  he 
turned  over  his  share  in  the  clinic  to  Dr.  Van  Renterghem, — who 
still  conducts  it  with  distinguished  success, — and  retired  to  his  country 
home  to  devote  himself  to  the  writing  of  poems,  plays,  novels  and 
scientific  books  and  essays,  and  to  the  free  exertion  of  his  powers  to 
help  and  relieve  suffering  humanity  without  any  thought  of  financial 
return.  These  years  of  partial  retirement,  which  were  so  rich  in 
significant  literary  production,  were  also  years  of  training  for  the 
struggle  that  was  to  come  with  his  larger  work  in  experimental  sociology 
and  in  testing  the  practicability  of  organized  cooperation  to  bring 
about  better  social  and  industrial  conditions.  Through  his  practice 
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he  had  obtained  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature  and  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  of  human  suffering,  and,  realizing  the  misery  of  a  great 
part  of  the  human  race  and  the  fact  that  out  of  a  hundred  individuals 
hardly  one  or  two  came  to  full  and  healthy  development  of  mind  and 
body,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  responsibility  lay  with  our 
present  social  conditions  and  the  defective  structure  of  our  community. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  it  was  natural  that  his  next  step 
should  be  the  purchase  of  an  estate  of  about  thirty  acres,  with  a  few 
houses  on  it,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  and 
the  starting  of  a  small  community  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  until  he  should  find  a  practical  basis  for  his  theories 
concerning  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the  social  organism  on 
what  should  be  the  sound  business  principles  of  justice,  honesty  and 
fair  play,  under  a  government  recognized  and  supported  by  all. 
Being  an  admirer  of  Thoreau,  although  he  by  no  means  shared  all 
his  views.  Dr.  Van  Eeden  called  his  settlement  “Walden,”  and 
essayed  with  his  associates  to  find  a  way  of  living  that  should  be  free 
from  the  abuses  and  faults  of  the  present  social  organization. 

The  colony  was  started  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
the  policy  of  its  founder  being  simply  to  look  out  for  good 
workers  and  to  try  everything  that  could  make  the  enterprise 
self-supporting.  Although  Dr.  Van  Eeden  prudently  kept  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  in  his  own  hands,  he  made  no  rules  and  left  the  colonists 
so  far  as  possible  to  work  things  out  for  themselves.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  colony  was  conducted  was  communistic  as  to  the 
means  of  production  and  the  revenues  derived  therefrom.  Every 
member  of  the  community  worked,  men,  women  and  children,  the 
idea  being  to  educate  the  latter  along  practical  lines  which  became  more 
definite  as  the  child  advanced  in  years,  until  he  found  himself,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  a  producing  member  of  the  organization  and  in 
receipt  of  a  regular  income.  Dr.  Van  Eeden  himself  lent  a  hand  in  all 
the  work  of  the  settlement,  thus  gaining  practical  experience  of  the 
diflBculties  to  be  encountered  in  earning  a  living  by  manual  labor,  in 
selecting  and  organizing  a  group  of  good  workers  and  in  making  the 
colony  self-supporting.  He  devoted  the  revenues  from  his  literary 
work  to  the  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  for  five  or  six  years  it  advanced 
slowly  but  steadily  toward  the  goal  of  sound  organization  and  self- 
support.  The  settlement  furnished  an  ideal  environment,  as  the 
houses  were  widely  separated  and  surrounded  by  gardens  or  groves, 
each  family  having  the  privacy  of  its  own  home. 
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In  nineteen  hundred  and  two  a  small  bakery  that  had  been  started 
at  Walden  began  to  prosper,  for  the  whole-wheat  bread  made  there 
gained  such  a  reputation  that  it  commanded  a  good  market  all  over 
the  country.  The  colony  also  carried  on  market-gardening  with  such 
success  that  in  three  years  from  that  time  it  was  practically  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Believing  it  to  be  essential  that  any  independent  body 
of  workers  should  produce  as  many  different  articles  of  common 
necessity  as  they  could,  Dr.  Van  Eeden  had  bought  another  farm 
of  sixty  acres  a  few  miles  distant  from  Walden,  and  there  started  a 
dairy  farm,  using  the  milk  and  butter  not  only  for  home  consumption 
and  to  supply  the  market,  but  also  for  the  Walden  bakery,  so  that 
the  products  of  the  two  farms  were  all  utilized  in  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  way. 

But  a  small  colony,  however  well-organized,  was  not  the  end 
toward  which  Dr.  Van  Eeden  was  working.  He  wanted  some  means 
to  make  such  an  organization  grow  steadily  larger,  becoming  always 
more  practical  in  its  methods  of  living  and  working  and  offering  the 
opportunity  to  every  able-bodied  and  well-meaning  worker  to  become 
a  member  of  it.  So  in  the  same  year  that  Walden  began  to  get  on  its 
feet  as  an  industrial  community  he  founded  an  association  called 
“The  Society  for  the  Common  Possession  of  the  Land,”  his  purpose 
being  to  form  a  self-supporting  organization  of  workers  who  should 
keep  land  and  the  means  of  production  as  common  possessions  and 
so  exclude  the  curse  of  parasitism.  The  work  of  the  society  was  to 
be,  like  the  original  enterprise,  experimental,  the  object  being  to  test 
out  the  impracticable  features  of  communism  with  relation  to  land 
possession  and  to  find  out  just  how  much  of  the  theory  would  stand 
putting  into  effect  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  This  society  still 
exists  and  is  prospering,  and  its  work  has  been  of  much  value  in  point¬ 
ing  out  practical  and  effective  methods  of  realizing  such  an  ideal. 
It  now  includes  about  ten  different  groups,  and  is  growing  quietly 
and  steadily. 

Walden,  however,  was  getting  into  rough  waters.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise,  its  founder  had  encountered  grave 
obstacles  arising  from  the  uncertain  and  impractical  character  of 
some  of  the  people  who  wanted  to  join  him.  To  quote  his  own 
trenchant  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  he  was  obliged 
to  wrestle;  “A  number  of  fanatics,  semi-cranks,  useless  or  ship¬ 
wrecked  people,  artists  who  saw  only  the  artistic  side  of  the  case, 
sentimentalists  who  wanted  to  go  ‘  back  to  nature,’  egoists  who  sought 
for  a  cheap  and  safe  refuge,  theorists  who  wanted  everything  to  go 
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along  their  preconceived  lines,  well-meaning  workers  who  were  not 
aware  of  their  incapacity — all  these  people  flocked  unto  me.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  avowed  socialists  wanted  to  take  all  business  into  their 
own  hands  as  a  proof  of  their  emancipation  from  wage-slavery,  and 
Dr.  Van  Eeden,  doubtful  as  he  was  of  the  probable  result,  gave  them 
every  chance  to  see  how  the  theory  would  work  by  encouraging 
independent  action  as  much  as  possible.  But  as  the  business  grew 
it  became  evident  that  its  worst  foe  was  lack  of  definite  organization 
under  some  one  capable  and  acknowledged  head.  A  manager  was 
badly  needed,  and  at  last  one  was  engaged,  a  capable  and  tactful 
man  who  was  an  acknowledged  friend  of  the  workman  and  a  well- 
known  socialist.  After  much  opposition  to  any  form  of  management, 
the  colonists  agreed  to  accept  him,  but  as  Dr.  Van  Eeden  himself 
writes:  “For  most  of  them  this  meant  the  collapse  of  dearly  cher¬ 
ished  illusions,  sown  in  their  minds  by  socialist,  Tolstoyan  and  other 
orators,  who  obviously  never  dreamt  what  their  doctrines  would  mean 
when  tried  in  hard  earnest.”  They  refused  absolutely  to  allow  the 
manager  even  the  modest  salary  he  asked,  or  anything  more  than 
the  average  wages  they  all  got,  and  met  him  with  so  much  unfriendli¬ 
ness  and  opposition  that  his  stay  lasted  only  one  day.  Knowing  that 
the  enterprise  was  doomed  to  failure  under  such  conditions.  Dr.  Van 
Eeden  gave  the  malcontents  the  choice  between  accepting  the  manager 
whose  rule  would  hold  together  and  develop  the  business  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  or  leaving.  The  majority  of  them  left,  and  started  a 
new  competing  industry  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Walden, 
leaving  its  founder  with  the  large,  expensive,  recently  built  plant 
with  electric  power  and  machinery  on  his  hands, — without  workers 
and  naturally  without  customers. 

The  difliculty  was  serious,  but  Dr.  Van  Eeden  has  no  doubt 
that  it  could  have  been  overcome  and  that  the  colony  would 
now  be  flourishing,  had  not  another  and  much  larger  enter¬ 
prise  which  had  grown  up  alongside  of  it  met  with  such  difficulties 
that  all  the  property  of  this  dauntless  experimenter  in  social  re¬ 
form  was  swept  away.  The  close  of  the  great  railway  strike  in  Hol¬ 
land,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  left  more  than  two  thousand 
families  locked  out  and  breadless.  With  characteristic  energy.  Dr. 
Van  Eeden,  who  had  stood  by  the  strikers  throughout,  came  to  the 
rescue  by  constituting  a  commission  of  assistance  for  the  unemployed. 
At  first  only  contributions  were  sought,  that  the  dreadful  want  might 
be  in  some  measure  relieved,  but  Dr.  Van  Eeden  soon  took  measures 
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to  turn  the  contributors  into  regular  customers  of  a  cooperative  com¬ 
mercial  organization  which  he  formed  from  the  unemployed.  A 
shop  was  opened  in  Amsterdam  and  filled  with  a  general  line  of  goods, 
and  the  locked-out  railway  men  were  employed  as  clerks,  collectors, 
and  the  hke.  The  scheme  won  instant  favor,  and  prospered  so 
amazingly  that  in  less  than  a  year  there  were  forty  thousand  contrib¬ 
utors,  a  number  which  grew  to  seventy  thousand  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  when  the  business  had  grown  to  such  dimensions  that 
there  were  four  shops  in  Amsterdam,  two  more  in  The  Hague  and 
Rotterdam,  and  agencies  all  over  the  country. 

But  the  growth  was  too  swift,  considering  the  inexperience  of  the 
cooperators.  Dr.  Van  Eeden  tried  his  best  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
knowing  the  danger  of  over-expansion  without  adequate  organization. 
He  tried  to  get  experienced  business  managers  who  would  keep  the 
concern  in  running  order  and  manage  it  on  economical  business 
principles,  but  here  he  encountered  precisely  the  same  diflSiculty  that 
broke  up  Walden.  The  workers  for  whose  benefit  the  cooperative 
shops  were  started  were  all  strikers  and  socialists,  imbued  with  the 
feeling  of  class  and  rabid  on  the  question  of  class  struggle.  They 
trusted  in  the  man  who  had  come  to  their  aid,  but  in  no  one  else,  not 
even  each  other,  and  fought  with  all  their  power  against  the  idea  of 
any  form  of  business  management  other  than  their  own  unregulated 
efforts  and  Dr.  Van  Eeden’s  personal  supervision.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  enterprise  soon  grew  beyond  their  grasp  and  reached  a 
point  where  it  faced  the  alternative  of  systematic  management  or 
failure. 

Dr.  Van  Eeden  called  the  men  together  and  told  them  that  they 
must  accept  a  form  of  management  based  on  strict  business  principles, 
or  he  would  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  matter.  They  accepted 
the  management  and  an  experienced  business  man  was  made  manager. 
But  he  did  not  reafize  the  material  with  which  he  had  to  deal  and  the 
urgent  necessity  for  going  slow.  He  favored  even  greater  expansion, 
bought  up  a  competing  firm,  opened  still  another  shop,  took  on  more 
emmoyees,  and  the  whole  enterprise  proceeded  merrily  until  Dr.  Van 
Ee  den,  who  had  gone  to  Germany  for  a  much-needed  rest  and  a  little 
time  to  resume  his  neglected  literary  work,  came  back  to  find  it  in 
deep  waters  financially.  In  a  short  time  it  was  necessary  to  call  a 
meeting  of  creditors,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  best  stated  in  Dr.  Van 
Eeden’s  own  words:  “After  a  painful  struggle  of  a  few  months, 
during  which  all  my  property  became  over-mortgaged  and  the  fortune 
of  generous  members  of  my  family  drawn  into  the  whirlpool,  the 
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final  crash  came,  leaving  the  different  branches  of  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  shrewder  people,  the  employees  under  the  old  capitalistic 
rule,  and  myself,  worse  than  penniless,  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man.” 

Dr.  van  EEDEN’S  own  account  of  his  experimental  enter¬ 
prises  was  published  in  the  February  Independent,  and  on 
March  eighth  he  delivered  his  first  lecture  to  an  American 
audience  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Civic  Forum,  his  subject  being  “Practical  Communism,  Work  and 
Bread.”  His  stay  in  this  country  covered  only  a  few  weeks,  but 
those  were  full  of  interest  not  only  to  the  American  people,  but  to 
himself.  To  the  American  people  he  brought  a  sane  and  practical 
theory,  based  on  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  of  social  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  the  extent  to  which  common  ownership  of  land,  capital 
and  the  means  of  production  might  safely  be  carried.  To  him,  the 
conditions  in  this  country  seemed  to  promise  much  greater  hope  for 
the  future  than  is  possible  in  the  more  settled  and  conservative 
countries  of  Europe,  where  solid  and  long-established  tradition  is  at 
war  with  all  the  elements  that  threaten  social  upheaval. 

The  foundation  for  this  hope  is  perhaps  not  so  flattering  to  our 
national  vanity  as  we  would  like,  for  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  over¬ 
whelming  belief  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  republican  institu¬ 
tions  as  they  exist,  nor  in  our  claim  to  a  practical  monopoly  of  liberty 
and  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  achievement,  but  upon  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  big,  unamalgamated,  chaotic  community,  full  of 
ferment  and  unrest,  but  drifting  in  the  right  direction  and  therefore 
liable  at  any  time  to  evolve  a  form  of  social  organization  that  will  be 
close  to  what  the  world  is  seeking.  Dr.  Van  Eeden’s  faith  in  com¬ 
munism  as  the  ultimate  solution  is  not  at  all  shaken,  but  from  the 
depths  of  hard  experience  he  has  brought  the  unalterable  conviction 
that  the  all-commanding  condition  of  communism  is  strict,  powerful, 
perfectly  functioning  organization.  While  he  stands  firmly  for  com¬ 
munism  on  this  basis,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  private 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  any  good  landlord  is  eminently  preferable 
to  common  ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  badly  trained  and  poorly 
organized  community. 

He  believes,  from  the  result  of  his  own  and  all  similar  experiments, 
that  the  original  form  of  communism  as  practised  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  according  to  the  Gospel,  is  not  only  utterly  impossible, 
but  undesirable,  and  that  the  best  way  to  convert  the  extremists  who 
urge  the  abolition  of  all  private  property  is  to  do  as  he  did, — give 
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their  theories  a  fair  trial  in  hard  earnest,  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  life.  But  he  also  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  find  out  what 
ought  to  become  common  property  in  a  well-ordered  community,  and 
how  to  deal  in  a  just  and  rightful  way  with  capital  and  rent, — not 
to  do  away  with  them,  for  civilized  mankind  could  not  exist  without 
them,  but  to  handle  them  ably,  fairly  and  justly,  for  the  good  of  all. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  against  wealth,  which  has  always  been  the 
source  of  art,  of  science  and  culture,  of  beauty  and  wisdom,  but  urges 
that  it  be  common  wealth,  which  is  a  blessing,  while  unbounded 
private  wealth  is  a  curse  which  invariably  and  inevitably  brings  about 
the  disintegration  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  flourish. 

His  favorite  illustration  of  this  point  is  drawn  from  the  communism 
of  the  bees,  which  he  declares  is  based  upon  fundamental  principles 
which  would  be  most  valuable  to  human  society.  Bees  are  capitalists, 
he  says;  they  accumulate  immense  stores,  the  bees  born  in  spring  die 
in  autumn,  and  during  their  short  summer  life  they  not  only  work  for 
themselves,  but  they  perform  an  incredible  amount  of  extra  labor, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  labor, — the  surplus  value, — they  leave  to  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  the  bees  born  in  autumn,  that  they  may 
live  out  the  winter  and  reach  the  next  spring.  As  a  lesson  in  economy 
the  system  is  perfect,  but  still  more  remarkable  is  the  self-control 
shown  by  the  fact  that  every  single  bee  is  constantly  in  immediate 
contact  with  vast  quantities  of  honey  and  yet  never  uses  more  for 
his  private  want  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  hive  is  thus  a 
perfect  example  of  capitalism  in  combination  with  communism,  and  to 
follow  out  the  thought  is  to  see  that  such  a  combination  is  the  only  way 
to  make  both  capitalism  and  communism  practicable  and  useful  for 
individual  and  community. 

To  Dr.  Van  Eeden’s  mind  the  establishment  of  the  true  common¬ 
wealth  is  possible  only  when  people  have  realized  this  truth,  and 
have  trained  themselves  to  live  in  private  soberness  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  vast  common  wealth.  The  ultimate  possibility  of  this 
he  does  not  doubt,  for  the  fundamentally  sound  reason  of  the  human 
race  and  its  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  in  the  end  teach  man¬ 
kind  that  individual  self-control  and  limited  private  wealth  are  the 
only  means  to  keep  community  and  individual  from  demoralization 
and  destruction. 

The  solution  that  he  urges  is  the  formation  of  a  community  which 
should  keep  in  common  possession  those  goods  that,  for  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  all,  ought  to  remain  common  property, — and 
which  moreover  would  not  allow  any  of  its  capable  members  to 
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squander  the  common  goods  without  giving  useful  work.  A  com¬ 
munity  which  by  these  means  would  restrict  the  possibihties  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  usury,  parasitism  and  idleness,  and  on  the  other  hand 
would  suffer  no  pauperism,  and  would  never  let  any  capable  and 
willing  member  starve  for  the  want  of  work.  The  rule  of  the  fanatic 
communist, — “labor  according  to  inclination,  award  according  to 
want,”  he  denounces  as  untenable  and  pernicious,  and  at  the  present 
time  absolutely  impossible,  but  the  rule  of  the  cooperator,  “labor 
according  to  capacity,  award  according  to  the  work  done,”  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  economic  commonwealth  in  which  the 
means  of  production,  common  property  and  accumulation  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  community,  and  the  worker  should  receive  according 
to  his  capacity,  with  this  restriction  only,  that  he  should  work  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  full  working  condition,  and  should  never^  amass 
so  much  as  to  free  himself  and  all  his  offspring  from  the  obligation 
to  be  useful  to  the  community. 

The  great  question  to  be  considered  is,  of  course,  the  sort  of  com¬ 
munity  in  whose  hands  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  the  ownership  of 
common  goods.  The  present  pohtical  state  is  a  remnant  of  the  times 
when  every  nation  was  an  economical  entity,  subsisting  by  its  own 
means  and  by  what  it  could  get  by  conquest  from  other  nations. 
Before  any  form  of  common  ownership  is  possible,  this  must  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  commonwealth  held  together  by  economic  means  and 
not  restricted  to  the  confines  of  the  political  state. 

The  formation  of  such  a  commonwealth  would  necessarily  be 
on  the  most  practical  business  basis,  with  the  end  in  view  of  obtaining 
a  fair  and  honest  exchange  of  goods  for  goods,  of  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  commerce  that  should  override  all  national  and  political 
boundaries,  and  of  instituting  organized  cooperation  for  the  common 
benefit, — ^for  the  full  development  of  human  life  and  powers.  Such 
a  commonwealth,  he  asserts,  would  not  necessarily  imply  absolute 
equality,  but  it  would  imply  equal  opportunities  for  all,  and  no  greater 
difference  than  would  be  necessitated  by  different  inclination,  apti¬ 
tude  and  capacities.  But  to  bring  it  into  being  would  require  a  great 
leader,  a  commercial  and  organizing  genius  who  would  work  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Dr.  Van  Eeden  says  frankly  that  he  is  not  the 
man,  but  that  he  is  looking  for  him,  and  that  he  contributes  his  own 
experiences  toward  the  general  sum  of  endeavor  and  is  content  to  await 
the  leader  who  shall  come. 
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I  THINK  of  one  who  lies  alone  tonight, 

Beneath  a  coverlid  of  violets, 

Among  Rome’s  alien  dead. 

Of  one  who  kept  the  flaming  torch  alight 
With  suffering  no  kindred  heart  forgets 
Who  sees  that  simple  bed. 

I  think  of  them  who  take  the  sacred  fire 
From  such  tired  hands  to  bear  it  in  the  race 
Toward  God’s  immortal  goal; 

And  wonder  if  their  tumult  of  desire 
Can  reach  his  silent  resting  place 
Or  trouble  his  still  soul. 

Nay—for  the  agony  of  them  who  run 
Is  theirs  alone,  the  glory  of  the  flame 
Is  all  that  they  may  share. 

And  so  ’tis  well  when  each  man’s  course  is  done, 

When  he  shall  die  upon  the  road  he  came 
And  rest  in  calmness  there; 

When  he  may  lie  alone  each  dreamless  night 
Beneath  his  coverlid  of  violets. 

Among  the  imperial  dead; 

And  other  men  shall  keep  his  torch  alight, 

While  he  for  aye  all  suffering  forgets 
Within  his  simple  bed. 

Emery  Pottle. 
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HERE  are  certain  painters  who  have  the  rare  quality 
of  combining  technical  excellence  with  the  universal 
human  appeal  which  can  reach  even  the  untaught.  Of 
these  was  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet,  and  of  this  class  also 
is  Horatio  Walker,  whose  work,  because  of  his  choice 
of  subject,  suggests  comparison  with  that  of  the  great 
French  painter  who  undoubtedly  influenced  him. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  painters  that  the  majority  of  artists  who 
select  the  literary  subject — like  Watts  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters; 
or  the  human,  story-telling  subject,  like  J.  G.  Brown  and  Ridgway 
Knight — to  go  no  further  for  illustration — are  ordinarily  totally  lack¬ 
ing  in  art  quality,  and  work  with  the  hard,  tight  realism  of  the  chromo 
lithograph.  Yet  Mr.  Walker’s  pictures  tell  a  story,  in  the  way  a  story 
is  meant  to  be  told  by  the  brush,  in  the  painter’s  language.  And 
while  the  layman  may  be  interested  only  in  his  story  of  the  life  and 
quaint  customs  of  a  forgotten  corner  of  North  America,  the  artist 
also  can  receive  the  keenest  pleasure  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  told  it. 

The  question  of  the  figure  in  the  landscape  seems  to  be  one  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  by  the  majority  of  painters.  The  problem 
of  the  figure  in  the  interior  was  dealt  with  as  successfully  as  it  is  ever 
likely  to  be  by  the  old  Dutch  painters,  and  in  this  generation  has  been 
demonstrated  for  the  benefit  of  American  art  by  our  own  William 
M.  Chase.  But  the  use  of  the  figure  in  the  landscape,  and  indeed, 
the  art  of  landscape  painting  itself  so  far  as  the  western  world  is 
concerned,  did  not  actually  exist  until  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
early  art  when  the  idea  of  paganism  was  associated  with  nature, 
so  that  it  was  under  the  ban  of  Christianity,  we  find  it  reproduced 
only  in  a  decorative  manner  or  as  a  subordinate  accessory.  In  early 
Chinese  art,  however,  of  the  period  when  the  religion  began  to  permit 
and  encourage  the  love  of  nature,  we  find  pictures  of  The  Sage  or 
The  Poet  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature,  seated  in  his  proper 
place  in  the  composition — used,  in  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  accenting 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  medi¬ 
tating  upon  them,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of  landscape. 

In  the  majority  of  the  landscape  works  of  the  western  world,  how¬ 
ever,  the  figure  has  no  relation  to  the  landscape  except  as  a  selected 
accident,  either  to  tell  a  story  or  to  assist  the  composition,  according 
to  the  class  of  its  creator.  Corot  appreciated  in  a  way  no  one  had 
previously  done  the  value  of  the  accent  of  the  figure  in  the  landscape, 
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and  in  a  less  degree  as  he  is  less  great  than  Corot,  Diaz  also  realized 
it.  But  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet  was  the  first  to  give  us  the  figure  in 
the  landscape  where  the  human  being  was,  in  a  sense,  a  part  and 
product  of  the  soil,  clad  in  its  colors,  his  home  seeming  to  have  sprung 
from  it — its  roofs  either  a  stronger  hue  of  the  earth  or  thatched  with 
twigs  or  straw,  with  green  moss  growing  out  of  it.  This  peasant,  in 
his  colors  of  earth  and  sky  mingled,  wringing  from  the  soil  his  meager 
yet  contented  living,  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  paintings  and  drawings 
of  Millet,  who  came  himself  from  the  people  he  painted,  and  who 
recorded  the  things  that  with  the  eyes  of  a  'painter  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  about  him  in  his  everyday  life. 

Horatio  walker,  who  was  bom  in  Canada  and  spent  his 
boyhood  in  New  York  state,  discovered  for  himself  the  little 
corner  of  French  Canada  where  he  finds  his  subjects,  and  has 
made  it  his  own.  Millet  immortalized  the  peasants  of  Normandy 
and  Barbizon;  Horatio  Walker,  although  one  cannot  say  that  he 
would  have  seen  the  Canadian  peasants  just  as  he  does  if  Millet  had 
never  been,  has  yet  unquestionably  transferred  to  his  canvases  so 
true  an  impression  of  the  primitive  quaintness  of  this  little  island  of 
Orleans  that  looking  at  them  we  can  feel  that  we  are  there  in  the 
picture.  And  it  is  a  journey  into  a  far  country.  In  this  little  colony 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  world  and  modern  ways,  con¬ 
ditions  as  primitive  as  those  of  the  old  world  exist.  The  women 
bake  in  rude  outdoor  ovens  made  of  stone  and  set  up  in  the  fields,  and 
the  men  shear  the  sheep  and  saw  their  wood  with  utensils  as  simple 
as  those  in  use  in  the  farming  country  of  France.  The  houses  are  like 
the  French  cottages,  with  the  same  red  roofs,  and  the  peasants  wear 
the  same  clothes — sabots,  blouses,  barets,  kerchiefs  and  home-knit 
socks  of  red  and  blue. 

The  value  of  these  colors,  faded  by  use  and  sun,  in  their  place  in 
the  landscape  is  appreciated  by  none  of  our  modern  painters  more 
perfectly  than  by  Horatio  Walker.  What  if  he  were  taught  by  Millet — 
it  takes  a  great  painter  to  learn  the  lesson.  The  value  of  the  blue 
jean,  for  example,  which  is  so  universally  worn  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  peasant,  and  which  makes  the  human  figure  work  in  so  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  scheme  of  nature,  is  a  thing  easily  perceived  by 
the  amateur  and  the  lesser  artist,  but  the  seeing  is  so  rarely  in  proper 
relation.  The  use  of  blue  is  invariably  overdone.  Horatio  Walker 
has  perceived  and  recorded  this  impression  of  blue  with  absolute  sense 
of  proportion.  He  understands  that  blue  as  it  exists  in  nature  is 
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never  pronounced  except  on  certain  days  in  the  sky.  And  in  his 
canvases  we  find  blue  exquisitely  used  as  a  keynote,  combining  the 
threads  of  blue  in  distance,  in  mist,  in  reflected  pools  and  streams. 

This  last  exhibition  of  Horatio  Walker’s  at  the  Montross  galleries, 
while  perhaps  not  one  of  his  best  showings,  has  many  beautiful 
and  interesting  canvases.  In  his  subjects  he  has  varied  as  usual 
from  the  purely  pastoral,  from  impressions  of  oxen  straining  at  the  plow 
in  the  misty  dawn,  to  the  frank  realism  of  pigs  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  simple  pleasures,  and  certainly  no  one  has  excelled  him  along 
this  line.  The  more  idealistic  of  Mr.  Walker’s  admirers  will  probably 
find  more  pleasure  in  his  more  poetic  pastoral  subjects.  One  called 
“The  Felled  Tree”  is  a  delightful  study  of  massed  gray  tree  trunks 
with  rich  touches  of  green  wood  moss  about  the  roots,  the  color  har¬ 
mony  being  created  by  the  touches  of  blue  and  faded  red — which 
has  become  pink  in  the  woodcutters’  blouses  and  caps. 

There  is  a  “Girl  Feeding  Turkeys”  that  strongly  suggests  Millet 
and  is  not  one  of  Walker’s  most  successful  efforts.  But  a  smaller  can¬ 
vas  called  simply  “Turkeys” — a  group  of  these  fowls  in  a  light  high- 
keyed  spring  landscape — ^is  delightful,  the  red  accent  of  the  turkeys’ 
combs  being  used  with  delicious  effect.  Again  there  is  a  beautiful 
use  of  vermihon  in  the  study  “Boy  Feeding  Pigs,”  not  only  in  the 
subtle  telling  strokes  on  the  animals  themselves  but  in  the  repeat  of 
color  in  the  combs  of  the  roosters  and  in  the  red  blouse  of  the  boy. 
The  contrast  of  interior  and  outdoor  light  is  also  particularly  good  in 
this  canvas.  The  greater  number  of  the  pictures  at  this  recent  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  water  colors — a  medium  which  only  the  artist  with  a  strong 
masculine  brush  and  complete  mastery  of  the  problems  of  values  can 
safely  attempt.  In  them  the  artist  has  made  rather  free  use  of 
opaque  white. 

Mr.  Walker  has  a  summer  home  in  Orleans  where  he  paints  each 
season.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  friends  of  the  peasants  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  in  every  way  willing  to  help  him,  even  to  ar¬ 
ranging  details  of  their  haying  or  ploughing  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  his  work.  Other  painters  inspired  by  Walker’s  success  have  gone 
to  Orleans  and  tried  to  paint  there,  but  without  success.  Any  painter 
who  has  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  peasant  antagonism 
has  discovered  the  impossibility  of  working  against  it.  If  Horatio 
Walker  had  not  won  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  people  of 
Orleans  we  undoubtedly  should  never  have  seen  these  particular 
canvases. 
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The  question  of  what  constitutes  beauty  in  art  is  one  upon  which 
the  layman  and  the  artist  cannot  precisely  meet — at  least  upon  the 
same  ground.  As  has  been  said  at  the  beginning,  certain  outdoor 
painters  like  Millet  and  Corot  in  France,  and  Horatio  Walker  and 
William  Lathrop  in  our  own  country,  satisfy  both  the  layman  and 
the  painter  for  different  reasons.  There  are  other  men,  like  Whistler 
and  Twachtman,  who  appeal  more  to  the  painter  than  to  the  average 
sincere  layman  who  does  his  own  thinking.  It  is  perhaps  not  prob¬ 
able  that  in  a  huge  busy  commercial  country  like  America  the  people 
will  ever  come  to  have  the  appreciation  of  beauty  that  once  was  in 
Greece,  and  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  But  certainly 
the  cultured  general  pubhc  is  getting  closer  to  the  idea  of  beauty  as 
the  painter  sees  it  than  he  was  in  past  generations.  Undoubtedly 
the  taste  of  our  mothers’  day  would  have  revolted  from  a  picture  of 
Horatio  Walker’s  pigs  considered  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  yet  now  there 
are  many  people  who,  although  unable  to  appreciate  the  technical 
skill  with  which  Walker  wields  his  brush,  can  yet  enjoy  such  a  picture 
and  wish  to  possess  it.  And  to  have  brought  home  the  simple  homely 
realities  of  hfe  as  things  possessing  beauty  is  to  have  done  something 
for  humanity  as  well  as  art. 
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a  A  SINCERITY  so  absolute  and  convincing  as  to  become  at 
times  almost  depressing  is  the  secret  of  Millet’s  art.  He 
^  ^  painted  that  which  he  knew  and  understood  and  felt.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  he  wrote,  ‘The  most  joyful  thing  I  know 
is  the  peace,  the  silence,  that  one  enjoys  in  the  woods  or  on  the  tilled 
lands.  One  sees  a  poor,  heavily  laden  creature  with  a  bundle  of 
fagots  advancing  from  a  narrow  path  in  the  fields.  The  manner  in 
which  this  figure  comes  suddenly  before  one  is  a  momentary  reminder 
of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  human  life — toil.  On  the  tilled  land 
around,  one  watches  figures  hoeing  and  digging.  One  sees  how  this 
or  that  one  rises  and  wipes  away  the  sweat  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread.  Is  that  merry, 
enhvening  work,  as  some  people  would  like  to  persuade  us  ?  And  yet 
it  is  here  that  I  find  the  true  humanity,  the  great  poetry.’  ” 

Arthur  Jerome  Eddy. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AS  A 
LABORER:  HIS  VALUE  AS  A  WORKER  AND 
A  CITIZEN:  BY  C.  H.  FORBES  LINDSAY 

HE  ration-fed  reservation  Indian  will  soon  be  alto¬ 
gether  a  creature  of  the  picturesque  past.  The  last  of 
the  lands  held  as  communal  property  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years,  be  allotted  to  their  owners  in 
severalty  and  our  aboriginal  wards  will  finally  become 
absorbed  in  the  body  politic  as  independent  and  self- 
supporting  citizens.  Wisely,  considering  the  poor  preparation  we 
have  given  them  for  the  struggle  of  competitive  life,  the  emancipated 
Indians  will  continue  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  paternal  protection 
of  the  “Great  Father.”  Their  lands  will  be  subject  to  the  trusteeship 
of  the  government,  and  the  laws  which  have  operated  as  a  barrier 
between  them  and  their  most  insidious  enemy — ardent  spirits — will 
be  maintained,  if  possible.  Aid  and  guidance  will  be  extended,  in 
the  first  steps  upon  the  path  of  freedom;  but  the  Indian  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  work  and  to  sustain  himself  by  his  own  efforts. 

When  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  Indian  is  sud¬ 
denly  launched  out  into  the  state  of  self-supporting  citizenship  and 
set  in  competition  with  the  strenuous  white  man,  the  future  would 
seem  to  be  fraught  with  sinister  promise  for  the  redskin.  His  heredi¬ 
tary  predilections  and  the  enforced  habit  of  latter  years  tend  to  render 
him  antipathetic  to  independent  effort.  Personal  ambition  could  find 
no  scope  in  the  ancient  communal  policy  of  the  tribes.  The  succeeding 
reservation  system  was,  if  possible,  more  restraining  in  this  respect, 
as  it  stunted  effort  even  to  the  extent  of  suppressing  the  primary 
motive  of  human  endeavor — that  of  self-preservation.  As  a  charge 
of  the  United  States,  the  Indian  has  been  segregated  from  the  outer 
world,  supplied  with  gratuitous  food  and  blankets,  and  cut  off  from 
the  exercise  of  useful  activities.  But  the  sum  of  his  handicap  is  not 
reached  by  these  disabling  conditions.  He  has  a  racial  dislike  for 
the  white  man  and  a  rooted  suspicion  of  his  good  faith,  both  senti¬ 
ments  being  born  of  bitter  experience.  He  is  generally  wanting  in 
the  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  agriculture.  He  has  an  inherent 
aversion  to  manual  labor  and  utterly  lacks  the  bent  for  mechanical 
pursuits.  Withal,  he  entertains  the  deepest  dislike  to  innovation  of 
any  kind,  is  extremely  disinclined  to  separation  from  his  tribal  com¬ 
munity  and  loathes  discipline  and  restraint. 

Knowledge  of  the  heavy  disadvantages  with  which  the  Indian 
must  contend  in  his  struggle  for  a  satisfactory  place  in  our  industrial 
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YAKIMA  SQUAW  AT  WORK  IN  THE  HOP  VINE¬ 
YARDS:  IN  NORTH  YAKIMA  OVER  THREE  HUN¬ 
DRED  INDIANS  ARE  EMPLOYED  AS  HOP-PICKERS. 


INDIANS  PREPARING  CONCRETE  I  SAl-T 
RIVER  PROJECT,  ARIZ. 

“fat  hen,”  AN  APACHE  INDIAN  WHO 
IS  FAMOUS  IN  ARIZONA  AS  A 
CAPABLE,  INDEFATIGABLE  WORKMAN. 


INDIAN  LABORERS  WORKING  AT  PUBLIC  ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION. 

HENRY  CHILCHUANA,  THE  APACHE  INDIAN 
RAILROAD  BOSS.  WITH  HIS  KINSMEN  WORK¬ 
ING  ON  A  GOVERNMENT  ROAD  IN  ARIZONA. 


AN  APACHE  INDIAN  FILLING  THE  CON¬ 
CRETE  CARS  AT  THE  HARRISON  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  CAMP,  NEAR  LIVINGSTON,  ARIZ. 
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economy  made  those  most  solicitous  for  his  welfare  doubtfully 
anxious  of  the  outcome  of  our  new  policy  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  Indian  that 
during  the  past  two  years  of  experiment  he  has  achieved  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  or  success  as  to  astound  those  who  had  enjoyed  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  acquaintance  with  his  incapacitating  peculiarities  than 
for  discovering  his  splendid  underlying  qualities.  Furthermore,  he 
has,  by  his  admirable  conduct,  already  gone  far  toward  eradicating 
the  ill-founded  reputation  that  has  so  long  attached  to  him.  Those 
who  have  made  his  acquaintance  since  his  emergence  upon  the  stage 
as  a  free  man  have  learned  to  respect  him  for  traits,  the  existence 
of  which  hitherto  had  not  been  suspected.  He  is  making  friends  on 
every  hand.  Employers  of  labor  speak  of  him  in  enthusiastic  terms. 
Communities  that  dreaded  his  presence  now  look  upon  him  as  a 
desirable  citizen.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  finding  a  place  for  the 
Indian,  but  in  persuading  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  than 
sufficient  openings  to  which  he  is  welcome  in  the  field  of  labor. 

At  the  outset,  the  task  of  making  the  reservation  Indians  self- 
supporting  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles.  They  displayed  a  general  and  natural  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  entire  programme  proposed  by  the  government.  They 
objected  to  the  disruption  of  the  old  tribal  ties,  to  the  distribution  of 
their  lands  and  to  the  demand  that  they  should  work.  In  many  cases 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  inducing  members  of  bands 
to  take  up  their  allotments  and  in  some  cases — notably  that  of  the 
White  River  Utes — it  has  been  found  impossible  to  carry  the  arrange¬ 
ment  into  effect.  This  band — of  which  more  anon — stubbornly  re¬ 
fused  to  accede  to  the  order  and  decamped,  bag  and  baggage,  making 
their  way  to  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux,  in  South  Dakota. 

Where  reservations  were  broken  up  and  the  allotted  lands  accepted, 
no  disposition  was  displayed  by  the  Indians  to  compass  the  essential 
object  of  supporting  themselves.  The  proposition  was  at  variance 
with  their  inclinations  and  strange  to  their  experience.  They  simply 
sat  down  and  let  things  drift,  or  gave  themselves  up  to  indulgence 
in  their  old-time  diversions  of  pony  racing  and  dancing.  In  most 
cases  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  accustomed 
distribution  of  rations  for  a  greater  or  less  period. 

This  unresponsive  attitude  of  the  Indian  was  no  more  than  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  Excepting 
the  Five  Nations,  who  number  about  one- third  of  the  two  hundred  and 
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eighty  thousand  aborigines  included  in  our  population,  the  redskin 
of  today  has  made  little  advance  in  civilization  since  our  advent  to 
his  land.  Our  latter-day  educational  agencies  have  worked  some 
degree  of  development  in  the  younger  generation,  but  the  effects  have 
been  considerably  counteracted  by  the  uncompromising  conservatism 
of  the  adults  past  middle-age.  Nor  does  the  influence  of  the  schools 
operate  greatly  in  the  suppression  of  the  racial  proclivities  of  a  people 
who  are  characterized  by  the  strongest  individualism.  Many  of 
the  Indians  now  employed  in  pick  and  shovel  gangs  and  their  wives 
are  college  graduates  who  have  returned  to  the  tepees  of  their  tribes 
and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  discarding  the  habits  acquired 
at  Carlisle  and  Haskell,  even  to  the  extent  of  eschewing  the  use  of 
English. 

In  general,  then,  the  material  out  of  which  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  new  policy  had  to  fashion  their  redsMn 
citizen  was  of  the  crudest.  They  had  to  deal  with  a  being  for  whom 
ambition,  independence,  responsibility  and  continuity  of  effort  had 
no  meaning;  one  who  had  no  conception  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  citizenship  and  who  felt  no  gratification  in  having  the  one  imposed 
upon  him  and  the  other  extended  to  him. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Indian  is  lacking  in  redeeming 
qualities.  The  strain  of  childishness  in  his  composition  is  mixed  with 
virility.  He  possesses  stamina  and  his  characteristic  want  of  perse¬ 
verance  must  be  attributed  to  lack  of  incentive.  He  has  the  finest 
sense  of  an  obligation,  and  performance  will  surely  follow  his  promise. 
He  displays  in  a  striking  degree  the  domestic  sense  that  prompts  to 
order  and  goes  to  the  upbuilding  of  commonwealths.  He  is  un¬ 
practical,  but  experience  and  his  native  shrewdness  will  remedy  that 
defect  in  the  course  of  time.  His  dislike  for  discipline  and  a  regulated 
life  is  probably  superficial,  and  certainly  readily  overcome,  for  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  find  him  tractable  and  amenable  to  training.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  belief,  he  is  naturally  peaceable  and  mild  in  dis¬ 
position.  In  short,  the  greatest  antithesis  exists  between  the  Indian 
as  we  have  imagined  him  and  the  Indian  as  we  are  learning  to  know 
him. 

The  problem  that  confronted  the  Administration  when  it  entered 
upon  the  task  of  enforcing  the  new  Indian  policy  was  a  com¬ 
plicated  one.  Indeed,  the  varying  conditions  at  the  several 
reservations  and  the  contrasting  peculiarities  of  the  different  tribes 
constituted  a  number  of  separate  and  diverse  problems,  each  of  which 
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demanded  special  consideration  and  specific  treatment.  The  Act 
of  Congress  of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
“to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians,”  took 
no  account  of  the  physical  character  of  the  different  sections  to  which 
it  was  applicable.  It  merely  provided  that  each  allottee  should  have 
eighty  acres  of  farm  land  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  grazing 
land.  In  practice  the  statute  has  operated  to  give  many  Indians 
more  land  than  they  can  possibly  work  and  many  others  less  than 
sufficient  to  afford  them  a  comfortable  living.  In  other  cases,  want 
of  capital,  the  absence  of  markets  for  produce  and  other  deterrents 
militate  against  the  prospects  of  the  Indian  farmer. 

It  was  soon  obvious  to  the  directors  of  the  movement  that,  while 
a  majority  of  the  Indians  might  ultimately  become  attached  to  the 
soil,  their  immediate  welfare  would  be  best  promoted  by  inducing 
them  to  seek  the  means  of  livelihood  away  from  their  old  homes. 
This  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  prospect  of  earning  money 
in  the  open  labor  field,  but  also  because  of  the  developing  influence  to 
be  derived  from  contact  with  the  work-a-day  world.  The  efforts  of 
the  Indian  agents  were,  therefore,  mainly  directed  to  securing  outside 
employment  for  their  charges  and  persuading  them  to  accept  it  when 
offered.  The  former  object  was  not  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  laborers  in  the  West  during  late  years, 
but  it  was  not  without  grave  misgiving  that  contractors  entered  upon 
the  experiment.  Inducing  the  redskins  to  leave  their  reservation 
homes  and  their  friends  and  families  was  a  matter  involving  the 
exercise  of  much  tact  and  diplomacy.  In  time,  however,  small 
parties  went  out  under  the  charge  of  educated  men  of  their  own  race 
£Mnid  with  the  assurance  that  their  transportation  back  would  be  pro¬ 
vided.  At  first  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  any  considerable 
number  of  them  to  their  work  for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
stretch,  when  they  would  either  return  home,  or  go  off  and  spend  their 
earnings  before  taking  up  their  tools  again.  They  chafed  under  the 
restraint  and  regulation  of  the  new  life.  It  was  hard  for  the  Indian  to 
accustom  himself  to  take  up  a  pick  promptly  at  the  whistle  of  the  gang 
foreman  and  to  wield  it  steadily  until  relieved  by  a  similar  signal. 
But  he  went  manfully  about  overcoming  his  disinclination  and  reme¬ 
dying  his  inefficiency,  until  today  he  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  laborer  in  the  West.  Employers  unite  in  the  statement  that 
the  Indian  is  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  laborer  they  can  find. 
They  pay  him  white  man’s  wages  and  admit  that  he  gives  a  better 
return  for  them  than  any  other  class  of  workers.  He  occasions  no 
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trouble  and  will  stand  to  his  w’ork  without  watching.  He  has  trained 
himself  to  sustained  effort,  and  will  now  labor  for  six  months  or  more 
without  cessation.  He  is  developing  thriftiness  and  has  learned  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  morrow. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Cory,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  stupendous  work 
of  repairing  the  break  in  the  lower  Colorado  River,  has  employed  at 
one  time  as  many  as  three  thousand  Indians,  and  he  expresses  his 
conviction  that  the  task  could  not  have  been  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  without  the  aid  of  the  Indians.  They  labored  steadily 
through  the  long  hot  days  of  last  summer  when  the  thermometer 
registered  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  in  the  shade. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  is  employing  Indians  in 
large  numbers  wherever  they  can  be  secured,  and  the  service  engineers 
endorse  the  statement  of  railroad  contractors  and  others  that  no 
better  labor  is  obtainable.  It  is  significant  of  our  new  relations  with 
the  redskin  that  the  remnant  of  Geronimo’s  Apaches  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  year  or  more  in  their  old-time  haunts  along  the  Salt  River 
in  doing  the  white  man’s  work  in  the  white  man’s  way.  Upon  the 
very  ground  which  they  dyed  with  American  blood  they  are  now  striv¬ 
ing  to  create  pleasant  dwelling  places  for  American  people.  They 
have  recently  completed  one  of  the  most  difficult  roads  ever  built 
and  immediately  turned  from  it  to  the  construction  of  the  canals  in 
the  same  project. 

That  the  Indian  is  rapidly  accepting  the  essential  conditions  of 
our  new  policy  toward  him  is  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the 
White  River  Utes,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  This 
band  was  the  most  obstinate  in  its  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  for  more  than  two  years  resisted  every  effort  to  lead 
or  drive  it  in  the  desired  direction.  Nevertheless,  today  every  able- 
bodied  man  of  the  band  is  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  rail¬ 
road  contractor  near  the  town  of  Mystic,  South  Dakota.  Not  one 
of  them  had  ever  done  a  day’s  work  previously,  but  their  employer 
is  highly  pleased  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  becoming 
valuable  laborers. 

As  a  laborer,  the  Indian  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  He 
has  proved  beyond  question  his  capacity  and  willingness  to  do  hard 
work,  and  has  also  demonstrated  his  ability  to  perform  tasks  calling 
for  some  degree  of  skill,  such  as  the  mixing  of  cement  and  the  laying 
of  concrete.  In  the  process  of  development  he  has  exhibited  some 
excellent  qualities  that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  struggle 
to  find  a  place  in  the  citizen  community.  He  has  established  his 
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superiority  as  a  laborer  in  open  competition,  and  now  has  an  unlimited 
field  of  endeavor  open  to  him.  Moreover,  a  better  training  ground 
in  which  to  prepare  for  higher  efforts  could  not  be  found. 

While  the  ultimate  success  of  these  efforts  to  make  a  useful  citizen 
of  the  Indian  necessarily  depends  upon  himself,  he  owes  much  to  the 
guidance  and  aid  he  has  received  in  his  first  essay.  The  affairs  of  the 
Indians  were  never  in  such  able  hands  as  at  present.  Commissioner 
Frank  E.  Leupp  combines  with  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  and  his  needs,  the  strongest  sympathy  for  him  and  the  keenest 
desire  to  better  his  condition.  Secretary  Garfield  is  no  less  solicitous 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  while  this  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  is  still  current  will  have  started  upon  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
reservations  in  the  West  with  a  view  to  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
various  conditions  involved  in  our  task  of  setting  the  redskin  squarely 
upon  his  feet. 

The  efforts  to  make  an  agriculturahst  of  the  Indian  have  not  met 
with  as  much  success  as  could  be  desired.  Tilling  the  soil 
appears  to  be  the  least  attractive  form  of  useful  activity  that  can 
be  presented  to  him.  Stock  farming  and  herding  are  congenial,  and 
in  these  pursuits  he  excels,  but  as  a  producer  of  crops  he  must  be  con¬ 
sidered — ^for  the  present,  at  least — somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  failure. 
As  a  landowner,  agriculture  would  be  the  most  readily  available  occu¬ 
pation  to  him,  but  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  in  view  of  his  needed  expe¬ 
rience  and  development,  that  he  should  spend  the  earlier  years  of 
his  emancipation  at  a  distance  from  his  home.  His  land  cannot  be 
alienated  for  many  years  to  come  and  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 
return  to  it  with  changed  tastes  and  the  necessary  knowledge  for 
successful  farming. 

As  a  freeman  the  Indian  seems  to  be  prolific  of  surprises,  and 
sustained  effort  in  the  right  direction  may  meet  with  results  that  do 
not  appear  at  present  to  be  attainable.  This  hope  is  strengthened  by 
the  wonderful  achievement  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  The  Crows, 
of  Montana,  afford  proof  that  the  reservation  Indian  of  the  most 
unpromising  type  may,  under  judicious  guidance,  develop  into  an 
accomplished  farmer.  Five  years  ago,  this  tribe  was  living  in  commun¬ 
ities  of  several  hundred  each,  camps  scattered  over  a  large  area. 
The  government  was  supplying  all  their  needs,  and  their  time  was 
divided  between  loafing,  sports  and  ceremonials.  In  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  two,  their  reservation  was  opened  to  settlement  and  agri¬ 
cultural  allotments  were  made  to  their  members.  For  two  years 
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thereafter,  the  Crows  continued  their  dolce  jar  niente  mode  of  life, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  agent  to  arouse  them  to  useful  activity.  But 
the  Crows  are  in  charge  of  a  man  who  knows  the  Indian  character 
as  the  priest  knows  his  psalter,  and  one,  moreover,  of  infinite  tact  and 
patience.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  he  induced  the  Crows  to 
give  a  Wild  West  show  on  the  reservation.  In  the  following  year,  he 
introduced  agricultural  features  and,  with  discriminating  subtlety, 
excited  the  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  Indians. 

At  the  Fourth  Industrial  Fair  of  the  Crow  Indians,  held  last  fall, 
the  exhibits  of  stock,  poultry  and  farm  produce  entirely  overshad¬ 
owed  the  amusement  features  and  were  viewed  by  the  Indians  as  the 
more  important.  The  Crow  allotments  are  now  practically  all  under 
effective  and  profitable  cultivation.  Most  of  the  Indians  have  im¬ 
proved  their  property  by  the  erection  of  buildings  and  have  become 
possessed  of  implements  and  wagons.  The  keenest  rivalry  has  been 
established  and  a  spirit  of  independence  has  been  created  among 
them.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  unpromising  case  of  the 
Crows  of  Montana  is  surely  practicable  among  other  Indians. 

In  many  instances,  Indian  landowners  lack  not  only  the  experience 
but  also  the  means  to  turn  their  holdings  to  profitable  account.  The 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  conceived  an  admirable  plan  for 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  but,  so  far,  he  has  failed  to  secure  the 
necessary  approval  of  Congress.  Mr.  Leupp’s  proposal  is  that  in 
certain  sections  especially  adapted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  industry, 
Indian  lands  should  be  leased  to  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  cul¬ 
tivating  beets  and  manufacturing  sugar.  The  suggestion,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  entail  the  double  advantage  of  insuring  the  Indians 
a  revenue  from  otherwise  unproductive  lands  and  of  inducting  them 
into  a  useful  industry.  Furthermore,  the  success  which  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  Indians  into  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado  would  indicate  that  this  is  a  form  of  labor  unusually 
attractive  to  them.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  it  affords  employment 
to  the  women  and  children  must  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  redskin, 
who,  apart  from  mercenary  considerations,  likes  to  have  his  family 
about  him  when  he  works. 

The  Indian  who  appears  to  be  unequal  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  land  will  often  perform  excellent  service  of  a  kindred  character 
for  another.  Hundreds  of  aborigines  are  giving  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  capacity  of  farm  hands.  Many  are  employed  on  fruit 
plantations  and  m  the  hop  fields,  all  of  which  forms  of  labor  afford 
scope  for  the  joint  employment  of  the  family. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  several  years  past  been 
experimenting  with  Egyptian  cotton  in  southwestern  Arizona  and 
with  the  greatest  promise  for  the  extensive  establishment  of  its  culti¬ 
vation.  The  Yuma  Indians,  who  have  watched  the  work  with  deep 
interest,  declare  that  in  times  past  their  people  grew  cotton  in  that 
region.  They  are  eager  to  engage  in  the  labor  of  the  cotton  fields  and 
it  is  believed  that  eventually  all  of  them  will  be  so  employed. 

WHAT  of  the  Indian  arts  and  native  products  ?  It  must  be 
confessed  that  in  their  original  forms  they  are  destined  to 
disappear.  There  is  small  demand  for  the  blankets,  pottery, 
baskets  and  beadwork  of  the  tepees  at  the  necessarily  high  prices 
of  the  genuine  articles.  In  forms  that  should  combine  utility  with 
art  these  products  might  enjoy  a  more  extensive  market,  and  the 
Indian  Commissioner  is  trying  to  induce  the  Indians  to  fashion  waste 
paper  baskets,  letter  holders,  and  other  useful  articles  with  the  same 
designs  and  material  as  they  now  use  on  their  ollas ;  to  adopt  practical 
shapes  for  their  pottery  and  to  apply  their  bead  embroidery  to  service¬ 
able  things.  But  the  Indian  has  already  been  seduced  into  making 
cheap  imitations  of  his  peculiar  products,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Philistine  white  traders,  and  the  genuine  manufactures  must  suffer 
in  repute  as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  Leupp  is  employing  every  practical  means  at  his  command 
to  secure  a  survival  of  the  Indian  art.  Children  who  display  any 
special  talent  for  the  native  handicrafts  are  afforded  every  facility  for 
developing  it.  In  the  manual  schools  it  is  required  that  native  art 
shall  be  applied  wherever  possible  and  that  its  impress  shall  be  given 
to  manufactures  of  modern  articles.  Thus,  a  wagon  of  American 
pattern  that  is  turned  out  at  the  hands  of  Indians  is  decorated  with 
a  distinctively  Indian  design.  A  carved  bracket  or  an  ornamental 
door  frame  receives  similar  treatment,  and  so  with  all  the  articles 
handled  by  the  Indians  receiving  manual  training. 

The  progress  that  the  Indian  has  made  in  the  past  few  years  has 
relieved  his  friends  of  fear  for  his  future.  It  would  be  little  short 
of  miraculous  if  he  were  already  entirely  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  the  manly  way  in  which  he  has  taken  up  life’s  burdens  and  the 
wonderful  adaptability  he  has  shown  to  strange  conditions  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  eventual  development  that  will  convert  him  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  citizen,  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  his  lands  and  his  life. 
He  will  necessarily  gradually  become  merged  in  the  population  of 
the  West  and  furnish  a  valuable  element  to  it. 
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HIS  is  a  hard  story  to  tell  because  the  things  which 
happened  touched  me  so  deeply  and  because  I  have 
always  had  the  feeling  that  somehow  I  should  have 
prevented  it  all,  though  of  course,  I  could  not,  but  one 
feels  that  way  toward  the  cruel  things  of  life  that  ought 
not  to  have  happened.  I  should  at  least  have  gone 
back  and  comforted  Ellis,  though  there  was  nothing 
I  could  have  said  which  would  have  given  him  back  what  he  lost  that 
day.  I  told  myself  then  he  wouldn’t  want  to  see  me,  and  I  still  think 
that  is  so,  but  the  real  reason  is  that  I  was  too  cowardly,  I  couldn’t 
meet  his  little  drawn  face.  My  only  excuse  is  that  1  was  a  girl  at  the 
time  and  there  was  a  horror  about  it  all  to  me.  My  part  in  the  story 
is  an  account  of  a  series  of  remissnesses  toward  Fanny  and  Ellis  and 
I  cannot  but  feel  ashamed  when  I  think  how  much  I  meant  in  their 
two  lives  and  how  little  I  did  for  them. 

They  lived  in  one  of  the  handful  of  houses  which  looked  as  if 
chance  had  thrown  them  against  the  face  of  the  Simsbury  hills,  and 
theirs  was  the  bleakest  in  the  settlement.  Two  forbidding  pine  trees 
stood  before  the  house  which  stared  with  empty  unseeing  windows 
at  the  bare  bones  of  the  mountain  which  rose  in  its  face  only  a  stone’s 
throw  across  the  road.  It  gave  the  effect  of  a  house  which  has  long 
since  been  deserted  and  left  to  tumble  to  pieces  quietly  behind  its 
picket  fence  which  looked  like  the  sparse  pointed  teeth  of  an  old  man. 
It  gave  me  a  sense  of  desolation  to  look  at  it;  a  genial  tumble-down 
disorder,  chickens  and  even  a  pig  running  in  and  out  of  the  door 
would  have  been  grateful. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Thornton  Corners  I  went  on  foot 
because  of  the  roads  being  hard  for  a  horse  in  the  early  spring.  Two 
miles  of  steady  rise  and  three  miles  of  steep  climbing  it  is.  Part  of 
the  way  I  caught  a  ride  on  an  ox  team  and  the  man  told  me  that 
the  best  place  for  Mayflowers  was  in  the  hill  pasture  opposite  Forges’s. 
That  is  how  I  found  Fanny  and  Ellis.  I  recognized  their  house  by 
the  ravine  and  the  pine  trees  the  man  had  told  me  about. 

They  were  in  the  front  yard  playing  croquet  with  two  grown 
boys.  The  wickets  were  made  of  willow  twigs  bent  over,  the  mallets 
were  shingles,  but  I  especially  admired  the  ingenuity  which  would 
lead  one  to  use  china  hen’s  eggs  for  croquet  balls. 

They  played  with  great  interest  and  gravity,  so  absorbed  that 
they  did  not  notice  my  approach.  In  the  interest  of  the  game  they 
haa  quite  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  was  anything  original  in 
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their  croquet  set.  I  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  ask  my  way  to  the 
field  where  the  arbutus  was.  They  gazed  at  me  open-eyed  a  moment, 
then  Fanny  replied: 

“Ellis  he  knows  where  there’s  Mayflowers,”  thus  comfortably 
shifting  all  responsibility  for  the  question  I  had  put  her. 

“All  over  there,  it’s  full  of  it.’’  Ellis  waved  a  vague  hand  to  the 
mountainside.  I  made  my  way  to  what  looked  to  me  a  likely  place, 
and  found  leaves  and  buds  but  no  flowers.  Presently  I  heard  a  shy 
little  voice  behind  me  which  said: 

“Ellis  he  says  that  you  ain’t  in  the  right  place.  Ellis  he  says  for 
me  to  show  it  to  you.”  I  turned  to  find  Fanny,  who  since  I  had  seen 
her  a  few  minutes  before  had  made  a  marvelously  quick  change.  I 
saw  at  once  that  she  had  on  a  clean  frock  and  a  new  hair  ribbon, 
even  though  she  had  withdrawn  as  much  as  was  possible  into  the 
branches  of  a  little  pine  tree.  I  felt  touched  at  the  honor  done  me. 

“It’s  over  there,^’  Fanny  went  on  in  her  little  faraway  voice,  but 
I  knew  that  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me  for  all  she  drew  the  branches 
of  the  pine  around  her  like  a  garment. 

I  HAVE  two  vivid  pictures  in  my  mind  of  Fanny.  One  of  them 
comes  to  me  unbidden;  it  is  the  picture  of  Fanny  as  she  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  her,  and  I  blot  it  out  as  quickly  as  I  can  with  the 
picture  of  Fanny  dressed  in  her  clean  brown  frock,  her  shining  new 
hair  ribbon  and  her  pine  tree,  her  brown  eyes  gleaming  out  at  me  from 
the  pine  needles  like  some  friendly  wood  creature.  As  she  told  me 
the  Mayflowers  were  over  there  I  saw  Ellis  careening  around  over 
the  southern  slope;  he  whooped  joyfully  as  he  ran. 

“Ellis,”  Fanny  explained,  apologetically,  “is  a  camel-leopard. 
He  made  the  hump  on  his  back.”  With  that  she  came  forth  definitely 
from  her  pine  tree  and  I  saw  that  her  thin  little  face  was  shining  from 
a  recent  soapy  washing.  She  was  a  very  little  person  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  she  told  me  she  was  going  on  twelve  in  exchange  for  the 
information  that  my  name  was  Marion  Hughes.  These  confidences 
further  cleared  the  air  of  shyness,  for  Fanny  now  volunteered: 

“He’s  been  a  camel-leopard  three  days  now,  all  the  time  ’cept 
when  he  plays  croquet.  The  others  won’t  play,  ’less  he  stops — he 
made  up  the  croquet  set.”  She  looked  at  me  sideways  with  a  little 
note  of  embarrassment  and  of  pride  also  in  her  voice  as  she  gave  me 
the  first  glimpse  of  make-believe  world  where  she  and  Ellis  sp)ent 
their  days. 

We  were  well  acquainted  by  the  time  we  reached  the  southern 
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slope,  though  still  a  little  embarrassed  by  one  another.  Fanny 
greeted  Ellis  with  the  simple  statement: 

“Her  name  is  Marion,”  which  it  seemed  was  enough  to  make 
us  good  friends  at  once,  for  Ellis,  though  he  was  a  wood  creature  like 
Fanny,  had  not  learned  then  that  human  beings  are  bad  and  therefore 
to  be  feared.  That  he  might  help  me  better  he  soon  discarded  his 
hump,  which  was  made  of  a  newspaper  and  craftily  tied  on  with 
string.  After  a  while  the  temptation  of  a  new  audience  grew  too  strong 
for  him.  As  he  hopped  toward  me  there  was  no  room  left  for  doubt 
that  he  had  suddenly  turned  into  a  rabbit,  and  I  told  him  so. 

“A  white  rabbit,”  he  corrected.  “I  eat  up  all  the  pink  May¬ 
flowers,  that’s  what  makes  my  eyes  so  red.”  When  I  ran  after  him 
imploring  him  not  to  eat  them  all  up  he  rolled  down  the  hill,  laughing 
and  laughing — I  have  never  heard  anyone  else  laugh  as  Ellis  did.  It 
was  as  if  his  little  soul  was  a  crystal  spring  of  laughter,  as  if  he  were 
pouring  out  his  inner  being  in  the  throbbing  happy  noise,  as  some 
birds  sing.  One  could  not  hear  it  unmoved,  for  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 

flad  innocent  things  had  their  share  in  the  making  of  it,  as  though 
lllis  had  tapped  the  hidden  source  of  all  good  and  it  came  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  him  in  his  laughter. 

It  took  us  all  out  of  ourselves.  I  ran  down  the  hill  after  him 
laughing,  and  Fanny  rolled  down  as  Ellis  had,  no  longer  a  little  brown 
wren  of  a  girl,  but  a  gay  wild  thing  drunk  with  spring  and  laughter. 
Yet  all  the  time  we  must  both  of  us  have  felt  conscious,  Fanny  and  I, 
that  this  wasn’t  our  doing,  but  Ellis’s  magic;  that  he  had  given  us  one 
of  the  most  precious  things  that  life  holds — a  few  minutes  lived  high 
above  the  ordinary  scale  that  life  is  tuned  to. 

We  stopped  as  we  began  and  again  fell  to  picking  arbutus  soberly, 
while  Fanny  said  to  me,  “Ellis  makes  you  laugh  and  laugh.  He 
makes  everyone  laugh,  but  when  you  get  through  you  don’t  know 
what  you’ve  been  laughing  at.”  That  was  it.  He  could  make  one 
laugh  and  he  didn’t  need  the  makeshift  of  having  to  have  something 
to  laugh  at.  He  had  the  key  which  opened  the  treasure-house,  and 
laughter  bubbled  forth  like  water  from  a  living  spring.  You  wouldn’t 
have  guessed  it  to  look  at  him,  for  he  looked  like  any  other  little 
undersized  boy  of  ten  with  a  delicate  little  profile,  a  brown  face  and 
tousled  brown  hair. 

No  one  who  saw  us  engaged  at  our  pleasant  task  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  one  of  these  children,  who  seemed  more  like  little  brown 
birds  than  anything  else,  had  at  his  command  two  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  the  world,  illusion  and  laughter. 
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IT  GREW  late  and  I  started  for  home,  but  I  stopped  at  the  house 
which  gleamed  out  from  behind  the  pine  trees  as  fragile  and  gray 
as  an  empty  shell  which  the  sea  has  forgotten.  An  old  man 
very  much  bent  and  infirm  was  pottering  around  the  yard,  a  fit  occu¬ 
pant  for  such  a  house. 

“It’s  my  father,”  Fanny  explained,  for  Ellis  was  off  the  road,  the 
adventure  of  life  upon  him.  The  old  man  came  forward  and  with 
a  very  gentle  and  courteous  manner  bade  me  come  in  and  be  seated. 
A  woman,  untidy  and  shiftless,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  shading  her 
face  against  the  late  western  sun  with  her  bony  hand,  called  with 
shrill  listlessness: 

“Ellis,  Ellis!”  She  could  as  well  have  called  him  back  from 
another  world. 

“  That  there  boy’ll  be  the  death  of  me,”  she  said  in  her  indifferent, 
monotonous  voice.  “He’s  forever  at  some  nonsense,  don’t  no  one 
know  what  he’s  drivin’  at.  He’ll  be  solemn  for  days,  then  off  he’ll 
go  like  that.  Come  in  and  set,  won’t  you  ?”  Fanny  had  gone  in 
ahead  and  was  busy  getting  me  a  drink.  “Excuse  the  looks  er 
things,  I’m  feelin’  real  poorly  and  ain’t  had  the  heart  to  slick  up.” 

A  chill  crept  over  me  as  I  sat  there  in  the  disorderly  room.  Fanny 
slipped  up  beside  me  and  shyly  took  my  hand  while  the  woman  whose 
face  and  hair  and  faded  calico  seemed  shades  of  one  dismal  color, 
talked  on  and  on  about  how  poorly  she  felt  and  how  bad  Pa’s  rheu- 
matiz  was— discouragement  was  in  the  air  she  breathed.  Then  I 
started  on  my  way  home  and  found  Ellis  and  laughter  waiting  for  me. 

After  that,  I  often  found  him  waiting  for  me  in  the  bend  of  the 
road.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  how  many  long  hours  he 
spent  watching  for  me  there.  You  see,  I  was  the  first  one  he  had 
ever  met  who  was  akin  to  him  except  Fanny.  She  waited  for  me  too, 
and  as  soon  as  I  appeared,  scudded  off  to  the  house  to  put  on  the 
famous  clean  dress,  kept,  I  suspected,  for  my  visits. 

“Don’t  you  have  to  go  to  school ?”  I  asked  them. 

“Not  when  we  have  company,”  they  answered,  for  they  thought 
that  arbutus  was  only  a  secondary  reason  for  my  coming  up  into 
the  hills,  and  so  after  a  time  it  came  to  be.  They  always  had  new 
places  for  me,  for  they  ranged  the  woods  looking  for  them  against 
my  coming.  Then  when  we  had  gathered  all  I  could  carry  back 
over  the  long  road,  we  would  sit  in  the  pine  woods,  while  Fanny 
bound  the  flowers  into  convenient  little  nosegays  and  Ellis  lay  on  his 
back  looking  up  in  the  sky  make-believing  for  me,  the  wings  of  his 
little  fancy  taking  longer  flights  all  the  time.  This  make-believe  of 
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his  went  beyond  the  imaginings  of  children,  it  was  a  living  force  with 
him.  He  lived  the  things  he  imagined  and  made  Fanny  live  them; 
she  had  some  mysterious  feeling  that  the  things  Ellis  imagined  actually 
were,  and  since  it  had  been  the  very  fabric  of  her  life  as  long  as  she 
could  remember  it  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so.  I  reached 
my  greatest  intimacy  with  them  the  last  time  I  saw  them  that  summer. 
Ellis  lying  on  his  back  made  his  own  kind  of  rambling  poetry  for  me. 

“If  I  was  the  brook,”  he  half  chanted,  “if  I  was  the  brook,  I’d 
tear  all  the  Mayflowers  off  my  banks  and  float  them  down  to  you - 

“Oh,  don’t  be  the  brook,  Ellis,”  Fanny  begged.  “You’d  leave 
me.  I  can’t  bear  to  have  him  the  brook — there  can’t  be  two  brooks, 
in  one  place.” 

He  didn’t  look  at  her,  but  went  on  with  his  chant. 

“If  I  was  the  wind  I’d  blow  them  there.  But  if  I  was  a  hawk^ 
if  I  was  a  hawk,”  he  went  on  with  rising  exultation,  “I’d  bring  them 
to  you,  I’d  knock  on  the  door  with  my  beak  and  drop  ’em  there. 
Then  I’d  fly  to  a  tree — there’s  a  tree  near  your  house,  isn’t  there> 
Marion  ?  I’d  fly  to  it  and  sit  and  watch  you  and  you’d  come  out 
and  see  the  flowers  and  look  to  see  who’d  brought  ’em,  an’  I’d  be 
laughing  and  laughing  to  see  you  look.  Oh!  Ho!”  and  he  laughed 
aloud  with  that  joyous  laugh  of  his.  “You’d  never  think  it  was  a 
hawk  and  that  the  hawk  was  me.” 

I  DIDN’T  go  back  for  some  weeks.  Summer  had  come  before 
I  went  up  into  the  hills.  The  house  looked  more  forbidding 
and  empty  than  ever.  The  old  man  was  sitting  under  the  pine 
tree  whittling  at  a  wooden  bowl. 

“Where  are  Fanny  and  Ellis.?”  I  asked. 

“They’ve  gone  away,”  he  told  me,  with  his  gentle  vagueness. 
“Won’t  you  come  in  and  be  seated.?”  He  never  forgot  his  manners. 
“Have  they  gone  for  long.?” 

“I  can’t  rightly  say.  She  didn’t  let  on  exactly.  They’ve  gone 
with  their  Ma,”  he  explained. 

“Where  did  you  say  they  were.?”  I  persisted. 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  know.  They’ve  gone  up  state. 
They’ve  gone  to  the  city.  She  told  me  where — but  I  can’t  sort  o*^ 
remember.  She’s  got  folks  there.  Yes,  she’s  got  folks  there.”  He 
brightened  up  at  being  able  to  tell  me  anything  as  definite.  I  sat 
with  him  a  few  minutes  while  he  whittled  at  his  bowl.  His  vague¬ 
ness  seemed  to  have  wiped  them  off  the  earth.  I  felt  as  if  they  were 
make-believe  children  of  my  own  invention.  I  might  of  course  have 
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found  out  from  the  older  brothers  or  the  neighbors  where,  but  I 
didn’t.  I  didn’t  do  anything,  I  only  sentimentalized  over  what  would 
happen  to  Ellis.  I  thought  of  him  turning  his  imagination  to  bad 
ends,  I  fancied  him  flying  his  little  kite  of  illusion  in  some  dangerous 
place.  I  thought  of  him  arrested  perhaps  for  having  played  too 
much  and  laughed  too  much,  arrested  and  sent  to  a  reformatory.  I 
knew  what  would  happen  to  Fanny — she  would  go  to  school  and  tidy 
up  after  her  slovenly  mother.  I  sentimentalized,  but  that  was  all 
I  did,  then  as  was  natural  I  even  stopped  thinking  about  them  except 
as  I  went  to  Thornton  Corners  in  the  spring  after  arbutus.  Two 
springs  I  asked  for  them  to  learn  that  they  a  “been  home  for  a  spell,” 
that  “they  were  expected  soon.”  They  seemed  to  spend  their  time 
between  Thornton  Corners  and  the  town  where  their  mother  went 
to  work.  I  suppose  the  older  boys  couldn’t  make  enough  for  all  of 
them  and  the  father  had  passed  his  usefulness,  for  I  had  never  made 
any  inquiries  as  to  how  they  lived  nor  done  anything  to  help  them 
in  any  way.  Ellis  had  given  me  something  precious,  we  had  met 
only  in  his  make-believe  country,  and  in  exchange  I  had  given  him 
sympathy.  Until  they  went  away  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  me  how  much 
I  had  left  undone. 

The  third  spring  I  found  Ellis  again.  He  was  waiting  for  me  at 
the  bend  in  the  road  as  if  it  hadn’t  been  three  years  since  we  had  seen 
each  other,  and  as  he  sprang  forward  I  saw  that  none  of  my  dark 
imaginings  had  been  fulfllled.  He  hadn’t  changed  in  looks,  he 
wasn’t  even  much  taller.  His  eyes  had  the  same  lovely  wild  gleam, 
and  I  knew  that  laughter  was  bubbling  in  his  spirit  waiting  for  any 
excuse  to  run  over.  We  didn’t  have  to  get  acquainted  over  again, 
it  was  the  happiest  sort  of  a  meeting. 

“I  knew  you’d  come,  Marion,”  he  said.  “They  told  me  you’d 
been  here  every  spring.  Do  you  ever  play  you  are  spring  ?  That’s 
what  I  play  you  are.  Never  seem’s  if  it  came  till  you  do.” 

We  talked  on  just  as  we  used  to,  and  as  he  didn’t  talk  of  the  things 
he  had  seen,  neither  did  I.  At  sight  of  him  my  vague  self-reproach 
vanished  and  I  let  him  take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me  into  his  own 
little  magic  world. 

“Fanny’ll  be  here  in  a  moment,”  he  said.  “She’s  gone  in  to  fix 
her  hair.”  Everything  was  as  it  should  be,  nothing  had  changed, 
and  I  sang  the  glad  tune  Ellis  had  taught  me.  “She’s  been  sick,” 
he  added. 

She  came  lumbering  across  the  pasture  to  me,  a  spick  and  span 
little  mother  bunch  huddled  in  a  little  shawl.  She  hadn’t  grown 
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much  either,  but  she  had  filled  out  amazingly  to  a  veritable  little 
roly-poly,  her  round  face  was  an  unhealthy  pasty  color  from  being 
ill  so  long,  I  supposed.  I  should  hardly  have  known  Fanny;  she 
looked  at  me  with  her  good  childish  eyes  in  a  funny  questioning  way 
like  a  hurt  child  who  asks  one  why  it  has  to  be  hurt.  Neither  Ellis’s 
gaiety  nor  mine  could  lift  her  out  of  herself  for  more  than  a  moment ; 
left  to  herself  she  would  fall  into  an  absent-minded  stare,  open- 
mouthed,  open-eyed,  as  if  life  were  a  painful  riddle  for  which  she 
could  find  no  answer.  Her  brown  eyes  followed  me  as  though  they 
asked  me,  “What  has  happened?  What  has  happened?”  When 
Ellis  dashed  off  on  a  winged  flight  down  the  hill  she  would  run  after 
him,  from  force  of  habit,  I  suppose;  though  her  ungainly  figure  rolled 
around  like  a  little  old  woman’s,  her  poor  feet  still  imagined  they 
could  carry  her  along  with  the  old-time  dash  and  fleetness. 

I  DIDN’T  analyze  all  this  at  the  time,  I  was  too  glad  to  get  Ellis 
back,  too  glad  to  get  into  the  open  and  play  at  little  girl  again. 
Spring  was  in  my  blood  and  in  Ellis’s,  and  we  made  believe  to  our 
heart’s  desire.  I  didn’t  waste  time  philosophizing  about  Fanny  and 
accepted  as  simply  as  any  little  girl  Ellis’s  statement  that  Fanny  had 
“been  sick.” 

I  went  in  as  I  always  did  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  their  mother 
and  to  get  my  drink  of  water.  This  was  the  regular  ending  of  my 
little  party. 

Mrs.  Forges  greeted  me  listlessly  as  usual,  but  there  was  a  tinge 
of  hostility  in  her  tone,  like  that  of  a  person  who  has  been  standing  on 
the  defensive  so  long  that  she  in  turn  had  become  aggressive. 

Ellis  welcomed  me  in  joyfully,  he  ran  ahead  of  me  toward  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden  cradle,  a  contemporary  of  the  antiquated  benches 
in  the  school. 

“ Come  here  and  look,  Marion.  See  what’s  here!”  he  said.  “See 
my  little  brother.” 

Tenderness  and  pride  were  in  his  voice,  there  was  not  a  note  to 
warn  me. 

I  bent  over  the  little  red  creature. 

“Why,”  I  exclaimed,  “I  didn’t  know  you  had  another  little  one, 
Mrs.  Forges.”  It  was  in  my  mind  to  go  on  to  say  something  foolish 
about  the  distance  in  ages  between  this  last  baby  and  the  others,  for 
even  then  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  had  touched  me,  when  she  inter¬ 
rupted  me  with  a  gesture  not  without  its  harsh  dignity. 

“’Taint  my  baby — ”  she  said.  “It’s  Fanny’s.” 
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Fanny  stood  near  the  cradle  gazing  at  the  child  with  her  look  of 
stunned  surprise  on  her  face. 

For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  quiet  in  the  room. 

“I  can’t  he’s  hard  on  her’s  mebbe  I  oughter,”  the  woman  went  on, 
a  vague  note  of  apology  in  her  voice.  “  She  ain’t  seemed  all  there — 
sence.” 

Again  there  was  silence  in  the  room;  the  baby  slept  while  Fanny 
gazed  at  it  with  her  stupid  open-mouthed  wonder,  while  Ellis  stood 
tense  and  rigid,  his  eyes  flaming  at  me.  Then  Mrs.  Forges  spoke 
again.  “Ellis  he  always  makes  believe  it’s  his  little  brother - ” 

“And  so  you  might,  so  you  might,”  he  cried,  springing  forward — 
for  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going  to  strike  his  mother.  “Just 
this  once  you  had  a  right  to  make  believe!  Oh,  couldn’t  you  have 
done  it  for  this  once.^  She’d  almost  got  to  believing  it’s  real — Fanny 
thought  ’twas  true  most,”  he  had  turned  violently  to  me.  “She 
believed  most  ’twas  our  brother.  And  now  she’s  spoiled  it,  she’s 
spoiled  it.  Fanny  knows,  and  we  never  can  make  believe  again.” 
His  voice  broke  and  he  fled  from  the  room.  I  could  hear  him  sob¬ 
bing  in  the  woodshed  beyond.  I  started  to  go  to  him,  but  at  the  sound 
of  me  he  turned  and  ran  from  me  like  a  hunted  wild  thing  and  I 
watched  him  until  the  merciful  forest  hid  him  from  me,  and  I  turned 
back  to  the  room  where  Fanny  stood  looking  with  stupid  eyes  at  her 
baby. 
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OVER  the  grasses  sere  and  brown 
The  silver  shadows  press. 

With  giant  steps  the  sun  strides  down 
The  golden  terraces. 

Silver  and  gold!  But  my  heart  grieves: 
“Oh,  for  the  little  vanished  leaves!” 


The  ghosts  of  little  leaves  upsailed 
In  song,  on  winter’s  wing: — 

Forgotten  wonders  were.  We  veiled 
From  you  their  gladdening. 

O  lift  your  eyes  across  the  'plain! 

Behold,  the  hills  have  come  again! 

Agnes  Lee. 
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ITALY  IN  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  lower  part  of  New  York  on  a  corner  of  Washington  Square 
Park  which  is  crowded  on  sunny  days  with  dark-eyed,  bare¬ 
headed  women  and  children,  and  where  of  a  Sunday  one  sees 

fay  spots  of  red,  blue  and  orange,  and  one  hears  more  Italian  than 
Inglish,  there  is  a  straw-colored  stone  church  that  strongly  recalls 
Florence.  Upon  a  clear  day  it  makes  the  same  contrast  of  pale  gold 
against  a  deep  blue  sky.  And  at  the  corner  of  the  church  each  day 
a  dark-skinned  Italian  carefully  spreads  out  a  few  oranges  upon  the 
cream-colored  ledge  of  a  little  fountain  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church, 
just  as  was  his  custom,  no  doubt  at  home.  The  artists  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  linger  to  stare  at  him  as  they  pass.  His  neck  scarf  is  emerald 
green,  and  as  he  stands  there  beside  his  oranges  he  is  a  picture  ready 
made ;  and  various  dwellers  on  the  square  with  memories  of  Italy  stop 
to  buy  his  wares  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the  picture. 

The  Italian  has  excellent  reason  to  feel  at  home  on  that  square 
which  stands  at  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Italian 
settlements  in  New  York.  Walking  down  Macdougal  street  toward 
the  south  one  passes  among  the  cheerful  dilapidated  houses  many  an 
old  home  wdth  a  wrought  iron  balcony  that  was  the  center  of  wealth 
and  fashion  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Now  gay-colored  rags  of  uncon- 
jecturable  purpose  are  suspended  from  those  balconies  repeating 
the  hues  that  may  be  seen  in  touches  upon  the  garments  of  the  loungers 
in  the  street.  Also  signs  may  be  seen  suspended  from  the  iron  rail¬ 
ings  telling  the  passerby  in  his  own  tongue  that  excellent  mandolin 
music  is  furnished  for  entertainments  by  the  dw'ellers  within.  The 
shops  along  the  street  contain  principally  articles  in  demand  among 
Italians,  and  the  fruit  sellers  standing  beside  their  little  carts  freighted 
with  golden  oranges,  lemons  and  bananas  call  their  wares  in  their 
own  tongue.  And  if  the  day  be  sunny  and  warm,  whatever  the 
season,  the  street  will  be  full  of  an  apparently  leisure  class.  For 
although  the  Italian  seldom  fails  to  improve  his  worldly  condition 
in  the  new  world,  he  seems  also  always  to  have  time  to  enjoy  a  bit 
of  sunshine.  Black-hand  associations  may  exist  and  personal  ven¬ 
detta  may  add  zest  to  life  and  even  death;  but  the  American  who 
lives  long  enough  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  childlike  emigrants 
from  that  land  of  dreams  must  be  a  harsh  and  non-beauty  loving  soul 
if  he  does  not  enjoy  the  sight  of  them  even  if  their  theories  of  hygiene 
are  imperfectly  developed.  This  will  all  come  right  in  another  gen¬ 
eration.  Meantime  they  are  happy  and  beautiful.  What  more 
does  one  ask  of  one’s  neighbor 
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SKETCH  OF  SINGER  BUILDING 
TOWER,  AS  SEEN  FROM  LIBERTY 
STREET ;  ERNEST  FLAGG,  ARCHITECT. 


CITY  INVESTING  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  : 
FRANCIS  H.  KIMBALL,  ARCHITECT. 


COMPETITIVE  DRAWING  FOR  THE  UPTOWN 
TERMINAL  OF  THE  M’aDOO  TUNNEL,  NEW 
YORK  :  HOWELLS  &  STOKES,  ARCHITECTS. 


CHURCH  STREET  TERMINAL  BUILDINGS, 
NEW  YORK  :  CLINTON  &  ROSS,  ARCHITECTS. 


AS  THE  WORKING  GIRL  SEES  IT:  BY 
ELIZABETH  HOWARD  WESTWOOD 


LITTLE  while  ago  I  read  an  interesting  book  called 
“The  Tragedy  of  the  Wage  Earner.”  It  was  written 
I  by  a  lady  who  said  she  had  given  up  pleasure  and 
wealth  to  bring  a  little  happiness  into  the  wretched 
lives  of  the  women  who  were  prisoners  of  toil.  She 
made  a  kind  of  fairy  story  out  of  it  and  pretended 
that  the  “time  clock”  was  a  three-headed  dog  that 
snarled  every  time  you  put  your  card  in  and  bit  you  if  you  were  late. 
She  made  believe  that  the  factory  was  a  big  dungeon  and  the  noises 
of  the  machinery  were  groans  of  the  prisoners.  She  said  that  paper 
boxes  and  silk  waists  were  made  out  of  blood.  She  thought  the 
foreman  was  a  cruel  monster  who  crushed  women  and  little  cnildren 
to  pieces  and  then  ate  their  flesh  dripping  with  gore.  It  was  an 
awfully  sad  story  and  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  over  it,  and  dreamed 
all  night  that  I  was  fighting  with  a  big  fiery-eyed  dragon  that  was 
trying  to  smother  me  to  death. 

When  I  told  the  girls  about  it  at  the  factory,  they  said  “hot  air” 
and  “guff,”  and  Mayme  Carrol,  who  goes  to  a  club  at  a  settlement, 
said  there  was  two  gangs  of  working  girls — the  kind  rich  ladies  make 
stories  out  of  and  just  the  common,  ordinary,  everyday  ones  like 
all  of  us. 

The  only  way  I  am  like  her  kind  of  wage  earner  is  that  I  was  born 
to  work.  She  calls  it  a  heritage.  My  mother  and  my  grandmother 
and  their  mothers  way  back  were  peasants  in  Germany,  and  there 
wasn’t  anything  they  didn’t  do  from  milking  cows  to  weaving  cloth. 
When  I  got  through  the  grammar  school,  my  father  said  I  didn’t 
have  to  work  unless  I  wanted  to,  he  was  making  big  enough  wages 
to  keep  me,  and  I  could  do  as  I  pleased.  But  mother  said,  “Non¬ 
sense,”  she  wasn’t  going  to  have  me  putting  on  airs  walking  the 
streets  and  getting  into  bad  company.  I  was  going  to  earn  my  money 
and  put  it  into  a  bank  so  when  I  got  married  I’d  have  something  to 
start  on  the  way  my  sisters  did.  If  I  had  stayed  home  I’d  have  been 
cured  soon  enough  I  guess,  for  Jennie  Luke  and  Sadie  Grady  who 
thought  they  were  too  good  to  work  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the  silk 
factory  got  so  sick  of  having  nothing  to  do  that  they  came  and  begged 
the  forelady  to  take  them  on.  It  was  all  right  in  the  summer  when 
they  could  go  to  places  every  day,  but  in  the  winter  they  couldn’t 
stand  it;  they  were  so  lonesome  they  wanted  the  work. 
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Most  of  the  glrls  hated  the  forelady,  she  was  too  strict,  they 
said,  but  she  and  I  got  on  real  well,  and  I  often  think  of  the 
things  she  used  to  tell  me.  I  was  messenger  girl  in  the  office 
and  I  used  to  go  out  and  buy  lunch  at  the  bakery  round  the  corner 
for  her  and  the  bookkeeper.  The  bookkeeper  wore  a  lace  waist  and 
lots  of  rings  and  was  as  stuck  up  as  if  she’d  been  a  school  teacher. 
But  sometimes  the  forelady  used  to  ask  me  to  eat  my  lunch  with  her 
on  the  second  landing,  and  she’d  give  me  one  of  her  cream  puffs. 
One  day  she  was  real  mad  at  two  spinners  who  said  they  wouldn’t 
stay  another  day  in  that  factory  and  be  bossed  around  by  such  a  slob. 

“  That’s  just  the  way  with  them  girls,”  she  told  me.  “  They  think 
it’s  smart  to  be  so  independent.  They  started  in  to  work  here  for 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  and  they’ve  raised  themselves  to 
six  dollars.  Now  just  because  I  called  them  down  for  being  late  so 
much,  they’re  going  to  quit.  They  won’t  be  making  that  in  a  new 
place  for  a  long  time.  If  they  was  like  me,  with  a  sick  sister  and  two 
children  to  look  after,  they’d  think  twice  before  they  kicked  a  good 
job.  Not  that  I’d  stay  in  a  place  if  there  was  a  good  reason  for  leaving. 
I’ve  seen  times  when  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  out  and  begin  again.” 

I  didn’t  know  what  she  meant  then,  but  I’ve  found  out  since. 
Why  I’ve  known  lots  of  girls  that  never  stayed  at  one  job  more’n  two 
or  three  months.  They  were  so  touchy  they  couldn’t  stand  being 
called  down,  and  they  didn’t  care  whether  they  learned  or  not.  But 
when  the  foreman  got  fresh  or  a  customer  with  a  flashy  shirt  stud 
asked  them  to  go  out  to  dinner  they’d  think  it  was  real  funny.  I’ve 
never  seen  the  time  yet  when  I  couldn’t  get  something  to  do,  if  the 
men  got  too  fresh;  nor  I  haven’t  any  patience  with  a  girl  who  is  afraid 
to  give  up  a  four-dollar  job  at  box-making  when  her  boss  don’t  pay 
her  extra  for  night  work  and  keeps  back  her  wages.  But  just  the 
same  when  she’s  found  work  she  likes  she’ll  never  get  to  be  a  forelady 
unless  she  sticks  at  it. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  used  to  tell  me  that  I  was  smart  enough  to  do  real 
well  if  I  kept  at  business  and  wasn’t  too  full  of  notions.  She  said  I 
was  young  enough  to  try  different  kinds  of  work  and  see  which  I  liked 
best.  You  could  work  a  lot  better  and  get  more  out  of  life  if  you  just 
liked  the  thing  you  were  doing.  She  said  there  wasn’t  anything  she 
liked  better  than  the  sound  of  the  looms  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels. 
She  just  loved  to  see  the  shuttles  fly  back  and  forth  like  lightning, 
leaving  a  little  inch  of  silk  every  time  until  before  you  knew  it  your 
piece  was  finished  and  you  had  yards  and  yards  of  silk  ready  to  go 
right  to  the  stores.  She  said  life  always  seemed  just  like  that  to  her. 
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and  the  kind  of  pattern  you  got  on  your  silk  didn’t  depend  on  any¬ 
thing  but  how  your  loom  was  harnessed.  That’s  how  Mrs.  Jenkins 
felt  about  weaving  and  she  said  I’d  know  it  quick  enough  when  I 
found  my  own  work.  I’d  like  it  so  much  that  I’d  think  twice  before 
I  married  and  left  it.  Pretty  soon  the  silk  mill  where  I  was  working 
shut  down  for  two  months  and  our  bunch  got  other  places. 

After  I  left  the  mlll,  I  was  sort  of  homesick  for  it  at  first.  I’d 
got  to  feel  at  home  there,  and  I  missed  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  all  the 
spinners  and  even  the  stuck-up  bookkeeper.  Not  that  I  didn’t 
like  the  store  where  we  all  got  places.  I  was  stock  girl  in  the  jewelry 
department,  and  it  was  as  good  as  reading  a  novel  to  hang  the  neck¬ 
laces  on  the  show  rods  and  to  fill  trays  with  rings  and  pins.  And  the 
customers  might  have  been  duchesses  and  countesses.  They  looked 
like  the  kind  I  read  about  in  “The  Marriage  of  Lady  Algernon.’’  It 
was  a  high-toned  department  store  and  we  got  the  carriage  trade. 
There  was  always  lots  doing;  every  day  had  something  exciting. 

I  used  to  like  to  hear  the  salesladies  talk.  They  had  lots  of  gentle¬ 
men  friends  and  always  went  to  balls  Saturday  nights  and  spent  most 
of  their  money  for  clothes.  We  stock  girls  all  went  in  a  bunch.  We 
had  our  lunch  together  and  used  to  tell  each  other  everything. 

But  I  hadn’t  been  there  long  when  I  knew  it  wasn’t  the  place  for 
me.  I  kept  wanting  to  do  something  with  my  hands  and  do  it  better 
than  anybody  else  and  have  it  all  for  my  own.  Now  it  was  different 
with  Jennie  Luke.  From  the  first  day  she  went  into  that  store  she 
was  just  fascinated  with  it.  One  Sunday  when  we’d  been  there  a 
few  weeks  we  took  a  walk  together  in  the  Park  and  Jennie  said  that 
she’d  decided  she  wasn’t  going  to  be  satisfied  until  she  got  to  be  a 
buyer.  She  just  laid  awake  at  night  thinking  about  it  and  planning 
how  some  day  she’d  go  to  Paris  and  spend  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  buying  hats  or  dresses.  Then  when  she’d  bring  them 
home  they’d  sell  better  than  any  other  store’s.  Would  you  believe  it, 
that  is  just  what  has  happened.  Before  she’d  worked  there  two 
months  she  got  to  be  a  saleslady  in  the  children’s  wear  department. 
She  was  so  quick  and  so  pleasant  that  she  made  more  sales  than  some 
of  the  old  girls  and  she  went  to  work  and  learned  everything  she  could 
about  the  business.  She  got  promoted  right  along.  They  took  to 
her;  she  always  had  so  many  good  ideas  for  making  dresses  sell. 
She  got  to  be  head  of  stock  and  then  assistant  buyer,  and  two  years 
ago  when  the  buyer  left  she  took  her  place  and  now  she  has  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  a  lot  more  off  commissions.  That  just 
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shows  what  you  can  do  if  you  like  your  work,  the  way  Mrs.  Jenkins 
said.  It’s  funny,  Sally  Grady  was  just  the  other  way.  She  wasn’t 
the  same  girl  when  a  fellow  was  around,  she’d  show  off  so.  She  got 
in  with  the  bleachy  blonde  crowd  right  away,  and  Jennie  and  I  couldn’t 
do  anything  with  her.  Everybody  knew  what  they  were  with  their 
face  paint  and  their  hair  dye  and  the  decent  girls  wouldn’t  be  seen 
with  them.  Mrs.  Jenkins  told  me  before  I  left  the  mill  that  I  mustn’t 
ever  have  gentlemen  friends  where  I  worked. 

“You  have  your  friends  outside,”  she  said,  “and  make  them  come 
and  see  you  at  your  house  when  your  mother  and  father  are  around, 
and  they’ll  always  treat  you  square.  But  a  fellow  don’t  think  any 
more  than  the  dirt  under  his  feet  of  a  girl  he  can  be  free  with  in  the 
store  and  meet  on  the  street  corners.”  We  told  Sally  that,  but  it 
didn’t  make  any  difference.  I  don’t  know  where  she  is  now,  and  her 
family  haven’t  heard  from  her  for  years. 

Then  some  of  our  bunch  went  into  a  candy  factory,  but  most 
of  the  girls  there  were  such  a  tough  lot  and  talked  so  nasty  that 
I  didn’t  like  it.  The  very  noon  I  left  there  I  passed  a  sign  that 
said,  “Wanted — Girls  on  Caps.  Paid  while  Learning.”  The  place 
looked  bright  and  nice  and  1  liked  the  girls  who  were  going  in  the 
door.  So  1  walked  into  the  office  and  got  a  place  to  begin  right  away. 

I  often  think  of  that  afternoon  when  I  saw  the  long  workroom  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  all  so  clean  and  pretty  with  the  heaps  of  lace 
and  silk  and  ribbons  and  the  big  piles  of  white  boxes  full  of  finished 
caps.  They  were  just  lovely.  And  the  girls  were  so  happy.  They 
sang  all  the  time  just  as  if  they  were  at  home,  and  didn’t  stop  when 
the  foreman  came  around.  They  were  real  kind,  too,  and  my  learner 
who  showed  me  how  to  run  lace  didn’t  holler  when  I  made  a  mistake 
and  spoiled  a  ruffle.  She  just  learned  me  how  to  work  my  machine 
so  I  wouldn’t  get  in  a  snarl  and  said  I’d  be  doing  fine  soon. 

Well,  I  liked  making  caps  and  before  I’d  been  at  it  long  I  knew  I’d 
found  the  trade  for  me.  You  didn’t  get  laid  off  when  business  was 
slack;  it  was  steady  work  all  the  year  round  and  I  didn’t  miss  a  day 
in  three  years.  We  didn’t  have  to  begin  work  till  eight  o’clock  and 
we  got  through  at  five,  and  on  Saturday  at  three.  Then  the  pay 
was  good.  1  got  six  dollars  a  week  when  I  was  just  a  lace  runner. 
After  I  got  to  be  a  lining  hand  I  went  on  piece  work  and  so  I  made 
thirteen  and  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  Why,  if  a  girl  couldn’t  earn 
ten  dollars  she  wasn’t  much  use.  The  boss  was  real  pleasant.  He 
knew  most  of  tlic  girls  by  name  and  he  used  to  give  us  presents  on 
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Christmas.  On  Hallowe’en  we  always  had  a  party  with  big  cakes 
and  cider. 

When  I  left  to  marry  Jim,  Mr.  Halstein  gave  me  a  silver  cake 
basket  and  told  me  that  if  I  ever  had  to  work  again  there’d  be  a  place 
for  me  there.  So  after  Jim  and  little  Hans  were  taken  off  in  one  week 
with  the  diphtheria  I  came  back  again.  ’Twasn’t  that  Jim  was  a  bad 
provider.  I  got  enough  from  his  lodge  to  keep  me  and  Gretta  and 
1  had  money  saved  of  my  own.  But  I  got  awful  restless  thinking 
of  how,  if  I’d  just  got  another  doctor,  perhaps  Jim  wouldn’t  have  died 
and  ’twasn’t  as  if  I’d  ever  marry  again.  I’m  not  like  lots  of  women. 
If  I  can’t  have  the  man  I  want,  I  won’t  take  anyone.  Then  I  was 
young  and  strong  and  I  didn’t  see  any  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  be 
making  money  and  saving  it  against  the  time  when  we  were  sick  or 
Gretta  was  grown  and  wanted  pretty  things.  My  mother  didn’t 
have  any  home  now.  Father  was  dead  and  all  the  children  oft'  and 
married,  so  she  was  real  glad  to  come  and  look  after  Gretta  and  make 
things  pleasant  for  me  when  I  got  home  after  work. 

TWASN’T  long  before  I  was  made  a  forelady  at  twenty  dollars  a 
week.  That’s  ten  years  ago  and  I’m  there  yet.  There’s  been 
lots  of  changes.  The  business  has  grown  and  we’ve  beaten 
most  of  our  old  rivals.  Our  workroom  is  almost  twice  as  large  as 
when  I  first  came.  We’ve  changed  foremen  twice  and  we  have 
nearly  two  hundred  girls.  I’ve  seen  girls  come  and  go — all  kinds 
too,  some  of  them  downright  bad,  some  of  them  silly,  some  real 
nice  and  bright  and  bound  to  come  to  success.  Most  of  them 
are  good-hearted,  though,  if  you  get  them  the  right  way.  I  know 
my  girls  pretty  well.  I  hire  them  and  pay  them  and  discharge  them, 
and  they  come  and  tell  me  about  their  fellows  and  their  troubles  at 
home.  But  even  the  best  of  them  with  real  good  sense  don’t  think 
about  anything  but  new  hats  and  how  to  fix  their  hair,  and  wdiat 
they’re  going  to  do  that  night.  They’d  rather  have  a  fellow  that 
will  treat  them  to  soda  water  and  take  them  to  the  theater  than  a  raise 
in  salary  any  day.  They  are  just  like  the  real  rich  ladies  I’ve  heard 
about  who  don’t  care  for  anything  but  clothes  and  a  good  time.  Lots 
of  them  get  big  wages  and  you’d  think  they’d  go  to  night  schools  and 
learn  some  more  or  that  they’d  fix  up  their  homes  real  tasty  and  study 
how  to  cook  and  sew.  It  don’t  cost  much  to  do  any  of  them.  But 
they  don’t.  They  walk  the  streets  and  go  out  with  their  crowd.  It’s 
hard  enough  to  get  them  to  save  their  money. 

There’s  one  thing  I  won’t  ever  do  and  that’s  to  take  girls  who 
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haven’t  got  their  working  papers,  no  matter  how  short  I  am  for  help. 
’Taint  that  I’m  afraid  of  getting  caught  by  the  factory  inspector. 
Land,  no!  All  the  factories  I  know  use  little  children,  some  of  them 
nine  and  ten,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  being  fined.  I  think  it’s  a 
shame  to  let  children  work.  There  ain’t  much  I  can  do  to  stop  it, 
but  I  ain’t  going  to  miss  the  chance  I  have. 

Once  when  I  hadn’t  been  forelady  very  long,  a  smart  looking 
girl  came  in  and  asked  for  a  job.  She  said  she  was  sixteen,  and 
didn’t  need  working  papers,  but  I  knew  better.  As  I  found  out  later 
she  was  just  twelve.  I  gave  her  a  good  lecture  and  told  her  to  go  back 
to  school  that  very  afternoon.  Would  you  believe  it,  she  just  broke 
down  and  cried.  She  hadn’t  any  mother  or  father  and  her  aunt 
wouldn’t  keep  her  any  longer.  Of  course  I  knew  she  could  get  work 
at  the  next  place  she  went,  but  my  heart  kind  of  went  out  to  her,  she 
was  so  little  not  to  have  any  home  and  she  looked  so  pinched  and 
hungry.  And  I  thought  of  Gretta  left  like  that.  Well,  I  just  up  and 
book  her  home  with  me.  I  sent  Rose  to  school  and  fed  her  and  clothed 
her  just  like  my  own.  If  I’d  been  looking  for  a  reward,  which  I 
wasn’t,  I’d  have  had  it  time  and  again.  Why,  Rose  just  made  the 
older  sister  for  Gretta  that  she  needed,  and  she’s  been  lots  of  company 
for  me.  I  don’t  know  what  we’d  have  done  all  these  years  without 
her.  She  was  real  bright  and  when  she  got  through  grammar  school, 
I  made  her  go  to  the  high  for  a  year.  But  she  didn’t  care  for  books 
and  wanted  to  get  to  work.  So  I  took  her  in  the  factory  and  she 
makes  bigger  wages  than  any  girl  there,  instead  of  the  six  dollars 
a  week  she  d  have  got  raised  to  by  now  if  she’d  gone  to  one  of  those 
factories  where  they  give  little  girls  two  dollars  to  begin  on. 

She’s  paid  me  back  in  good  board  all  I  ever  spent  on  her,  I  guess 
I  couldn’t  be  prouder  of  her  if  she  was  Gretta.  When  she  marries 
Jennie  Luke’s  nephew  next  summer  the  factory  will  lose  one  of  the 
best  girls  it  ever  had. 

Yes,  I  like  my  work  and  I  can’t  think  of  anything  that  would 
make  me  give  it  up  except  if  Jim  came  back  to  life.  It  has  sort 
of  grown  on  me  as  the  years  have  gone  by  until  it’s  part  of  me 
just  like  Gretta.  I  don’t  know  anything  that  makes  me  happier  than 
to  come  into  the  factory  a  nice  spring  morning  when  the  air  just  makes 
you  feel  like  waking  up  and  doing  things.  The  floor  is  all  swept  up 
and  the  machines  are  clean.  The  cutter  has  bolts  of  muslin  ready 
to  cut  out  into  summer  caps  and  the  girls  have  stacks  of  work  piled  up 
by  them  ready  to  begin  on.  Out  in  the  office  the  mail  is  piled  up  on  the 
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desk  with  a  lot  of  orders,  and  the  salesmen  write  that  our  caps  sell 
the  best  in  the  market. 

When  I  bid  good-morning  to  the  girls  on  a  morning  like  that, 
they’ll  say,  “Oh,  now  don’t  you  wish  you  was  rich  and  didn’t  have 
to  work  this  morning  and  could  just  go  riding  off  to  the  country  in  a 
grand  automobile?” 

And  I  say,  “Nonsense,  I  wouldn’t  change  places  with  the  King 
of  England.  It’s  just  a  grand  day  to  work.  I’ve  got  too  many  new 
girls  to  break  in  to  be  thinking  of  automobiles  and  if  I  get  all  my 
orders  filled  and  out  tonight  I  guess  I’ll  be  happier  than  all  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  going.”  It  is  just  grand  to  work  then  and  I  feel  as  if  there 
weren’t  anytlung  I  couldn’t  do. 

The  boss  has  been  real  good  to  me.  He’s  raised  my  salary  every 
year  since  I  was  forelady.  In  the  summer  he  gives  me  a  month’s 
vacation  with  pay.  Then  when  business  isn’t  so  rushed  he  often 
lets  me  take  an  afternoon  off  to  go  shopping  or  anything.  Once 
when  I  had  the  pneumonia  he  sent  his  own  doctor  to  pull  me  through 
and  his  wife  used  to  come  real  often  and  bring  flowers  and  sometimes 
books.  Then,  too,  what  I  say  goes,  and  the  girls  know  there  ain’t  any 
use  of  getting  him  to  take  their  side  when  I  have  given  them  an  order. 

There’s  lots  of  queer  things  that  happens  to  me.  One  day  a 
young  lady  came  to  see  me  at  the  factory  and  tried  to  get  me  to  make 
my  girls  join  a  union.  She  was  dressed  real  nice  and  she  said  she  had 
been  to  a  college  and  knew  all  about  the  trials  and  injustices  of  a 
working  woman.  I  didn’t  know  just  what  she  meant,  but  I  said  it  was 
hard  enough  work  to  get  the  girls  to  spend  the  money  they  did  make 
in  a  sensible  way,  and  if  she  wanted  the  job  of  teaching  them  how  to 
earn  more  she  was  welcome  to  it.  And  at  that  she  flared  up  and  said 
I  didn’t  have  the  interests  of  the  Cause  at  heart  and  wasn’t  willing 
to  help  my  sisters  in  distress.  I  got  mad  in  my  turn,  and  I  told  her 
she  could  just  get  out  of  that  factory  and  stay  out.  I  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  against  unions  if  women  want  them,  and  have  the  time  for  them. 
I  know  lots  of  women  want  to  be  bosses.  But  I’ve  never  seen  the  time 
yet  when  we’ve  had  all  the  hands  we  wanted,  and  if  a  girl  hasn’t 
gumption  enough  to  find  a  good  place  she  won’t  do  much  in  a  union. 

A  few  years  ago  I  moved  over  near  a  night  school  and  I’ve  taken 
lots  of  evening  courses,  but  it’s  kind  of  hard  work  when  I’m  busy  all 
day  and  that’s  the  only  time  I  have  at  home  with  Gretta  and  mother. 
Still  I’m  going  to  keep  at  it  till  I’ve  taken  all  the  regular  courses  and 
then  when  Gretta  goes  to  high  school  in  a  year  or  so  I  can  help  her 
with  her  lessons. 
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The  other  night  I’d  been  working  late  after  the  girls  left,  filling 
up  my  stock.  It  was  getting  dark  when  I  came  down  the  stairs, 
and  the  streets  were  full  of  people  hurrying  home  to  hot  suppers 
and  an  evening  when  they  could  do  what  they  pleased.  It  was  just 
the  kind  of  night  I  like  best  of  all,  when  it’s  still  warm,  but  you  can 
kind  of  feel  fall  in  the  air;  you  know  the  hot  summer’s  over;  the  girls 
are  all  back  from  their  vacations;  everything’s  starting  up  regular 
for  the  winter. 

I  stopped  by  the  old  church  to  get  some  chestnuts  for  Gretta, 
they  were  the  first  of  the  season.  The  chestnut  vender’s  stove  was 
hot  and  his  torch  was  blowing  in  the  wind  and  giving  things  a  queer 
look.  Just  as  I  got  my  change  there  was  a  toot  and  down  the  street 
came  a  big  automobile,  the  children  and  the  dogs  clearing  the  way  for 
it.  Right  on  the  front  seat  was  a  lady  in  beautiful  clothes.  She  wasn’t 
paying  any  attention  to  the  people  next  to  her,  she  was  just  leaning  for¬ 
ward  and  looking  about  kind  of  eager.  As  the  automobile  slowed  up 
for  a  truck,  a  torch  threw  a  big  spot  of  light  on  the  lady  and  I  looked 
right  in  her  face.  And  in  a  minute  I  knew  she  felt  just  the  way  I  did. 
Wasn’t  it  funny  now,  she’d  been  riding  in  an  automobile  all  day  long,^ 
dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  with  all  the  money  she  wanted,  servants 
to  wait  on  her,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  have  a  good  time ;  here  was  I 
making  caps  every  day  from  morning  to  night,  year  in  and  year  out, 
with  a  mother  and  a  little  girl  depending  on  what  I  earned  and  just 
my  own  hands  between  us  and  charity.  And  yet  we  felt  just  the 
same.  As  this  flashed  over  me  she  turned  and  we  looked  right  in 
each  other’s  eyes  and  she  knew  it  too.  We  smiled  across  at  each  other, 
and  then  the  automobile  was  off.  I  haven’t  ever  seen  her  since,  but 
I  often  think  of  her,  so  sweet  and  pretty,  just  like  a  fairy  in  all  that 
dirt,  and  she  feeling  just  like  me.  But  she  don’t  know  a  bit  about 
my  kind  of  life  and  I  don’t  know  about  hers. 

That’s  just  the  way  with  the  “tragedy  of  the  wage  earner.”  I  guess 
that  the  rich  lady  who  wrote  it  don’t  know  any  more  about  the  good 
times  my  girls  have  than  they  do  about  her  kind  of  troubles.  Ever 
since  that  night  in  the  fall  I’ve  known  that  cap-making  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  haven’t  got  anything  to  do  with  how  people  feel  inside.  If 
that  lady  or  I  was  to  write  a  book,  I  guess  they’d  both  read  about 
the  same. 
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's  ASTUTE  lawyer  from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  the  Federal  capital,  said 
to  me:  “Every  citizen  ought  to  visit  Washington. 
Those  too  poor  to  go  at  their  own  expense  should  be 
the  guests  of  the  nation.  Nothing  else  can  so  stimu¬ 
late  patriotism  and  beget  loyalty.”  This  idea  is 
every  year  approaching  realization  in  the  throngs  of 
people  who  find  their  way  to  Washington.  And  yet  impressed  as  they 
are  by  the  majestic  exteriors  of  the  buildings  and  by  the  variety  of 
activities  within,  they  can  get  but  a  faint  notion  of  what  the  army  of 
men  and  women  at  work  is  doing  for  the  nation  at  large,  in  connection 
with  other  members  of  the  same  army  stationed  far  and  near  through¬ 
out  the  domain  of  the  present  United  States. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  gives  a  truer  view  of  the  development  of  the 
government  than  the  extension  of  the  Executive  department.  The 
cabinet  offices  which  Washington  filled  were  the  Secretaryships  of 
State,  War,  and  the  Treasury,  together  with  the  Attorney-General¬ 
ship.  Under  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  with  another  foreign 
war  threatening  in  1798,  the  Navy  Department  was  organized.  The 
next  addition  was  made  when,  in  1829,  President  Jackson  invited 
the  Postmaster-General  to  join  his  cabinet.  Twenty  years  later  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  constituted.  In  this  portfolio  and 
that  of  the  Treasury,  attention  to  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures 
was  given,  but  in  an  increasingly  inadequate  manner.  By  the  year 
1862,  the  need  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  was  so  evident  that 
it  was  created  by  Congress,  though  it  was  not  until  1889  that  the 
Secretary  became  a  cabinet  officer.  In  response  to  demands  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  a  Labor  Bureau  was  organized  in  1884;  four  years 
later  this  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  finally 
in  1903,  this  was  merged  in  a  new  department — the  ninth  and 
latest  cabinet  position — called  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

The  Post-ofiice  Department  was  the  first  through  which  the 
Federal  government  can  be  said  to  have  come  into  personal  touch 
with  people  at  large.  And  since  rural  delivery  has  been  instituted, 
a  messenger  from  that  Department  goes  daily  to  remote  farm  houses, 
robbing  the  country  life  of  its  loneliness.  Indeed,  while  the  dw^eller 
in  the  wilds  has  only  one  mail  a  day,  he  has  what  the  urban  resident 
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has  not,  facilities  for  registering  a  letter  or  package  and  buying  stamps 
and  money  orders  at  his  own  door. 

A  rural  delivery  letter  carrier  may  happily  become  the  intermedi¬ 
ary  with  another  branch  of  the  government.  If  he  reports  that  the 
roads  on  his  route  are  either  impassable,  or  passable  only  at  an  un¬ 
reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  horse-flesh,  the  Post-ofl5ce  De- 
)artment  reports  the  fact  to  the  Director  of  Public  Roads,  in  the 
department  of  Agriculture.  This  ofl&cial  sends  instructions  to  the 
ocal  oflficials  informing  them  that  on  request  an  expert  engineer  will 
3e  detailed  at  government  expense  to  advise  them  about  the  repair 
or  construction  of  a  proper  road.  He  may,  if  desired,  direct  the  work 
until  the  method  is  understood  by  the  local  roadmaster.  This  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  concerned  with  the  public  roads 
of  the  country  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  oflice  of  Road  Inquiry  estab¬ 
lished  by  Congress  in  1893. 

OUR  central  government  today  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  teacher  to  a  community  using  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
instruction,  for  it  builds  an  object  lesson  piece  of  road  where 
request  is  made  for  this  assistance;  so  far  as  possible,  preference 
being  given  to  localities  where  the  need  is  greatest.  The  work  is 
done  in  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  manner;  an  expert  engineer  is 
in  charge,  the  foreman  and  machinery  operator  are  skilled  men,  the 
machinery  used  is  adapted  precisely  to  the  place.  The  chemists 
of  the  Department  use  laboratory  tests  for  determining  the  kind  of  road 
suitable  for  a  given  place.  It  sometimes  happens  that  these  trained 
road-makers  save  large  sums  to  communities  by  demonstrating  that 
a  cheaper  kind  of  road  is  really  better  in  a  certain  locality  than  one 
proposed  by  local  authorities.  This  was  true,  for  instance,  near 
Troy,  Alabama,  where  it  was  proved  that  a  sand-clay  road  supple¬ 
mented  by  macadam  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  situation  and 
much  cheaper  than  a  strictly  macadam  road,  for  which  bonds  were 
about  to  be  issued.  These  object-lesson  roads  serve  to  teach  local 
oflficers  proper  methods  of  building  and  also  stimulate  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  good  roads,  so  that  the  money  needed  for  their  con¬ 
struction  is  forthcoming  in  the  community.  In  all,  113  object-lesson 
roads  in  no  less  than  thirty- tw'o  states,  from  Florida  to  Washington, 
have  been  built.  The  local  materials  utilized  in  their  construction 
range  from  granite  and  basalt,  to  slag,  marl  and  oil,  with  lime¬ 
stone  leading.  The  effect  of  object-lesson  roads  in  a  community 
is  generally  not  only  to  enhance  the  value  of  property,  but  also  to  lead 
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to  the  improvement  of  highways  in  adjoining  counties  as  well  as  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Anybody  who  has  observed  the  blundering 
way  that  road-building  under  ordinary  conditions  is  carried  on,  and 
has  noticed  that  one  heavy  rain  storm  may  leave  the  new  road  worse 
than  before  it  was  touched,  appreciates  the  value  of  expert  advice 
by  government  intervention. 

This  road-building  work  is  but  one  small  activity  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  is  primarily,  of  course,  to 
act  the  part  of  counselor  and  friend  toward  the  farmers  of  the  land. 
Secretary  Wilson  sees  such  possibilities  in  his  field  that  he  says  “the 
Department  has  but  crossed  the  threshold  of  discovery  and  education,” 
and  yet  already  its  work  has  brought  changes  that  estimated  in  dollars 
reaches  the  hundreds  of  millions  annually. 

WHAT  are  the  directions  in  which  the  Department  is  working  ? 
They  are  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  bureaus:  Weather, 
Animal  Industry,  Plant  Industry,  Forest  Service,  Chemistry, 
Soils,  Entomology,  Biological  Survey,  Accounts  and  Disbursements 
(of  this  Department),  Publications,  Statistics,  Experiment  Stations, 
and  last, — the  one  already  referred  to — ^Public  Roads.  To  carry  on 
this  work  Congress  appropriated  for  the  year  1907,  $9,210,440. 
This  is  a  large  increase  over  former  appropriations,  because  the  horrors 
which  the  “  Jungle”  revealed  led  to  the  new  meat  inspection  laws 
that  for  their  execution  have  $3,000,000  given  them,  and  this  inspec¬ 
tion  comes  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  Department 
employs  in  Washington  about  1,600  persons;  in  other  places,  more 
than  4,000.  They  are  skilled  chemists,  geologists,  biologists,  path¬ 
ologists,  surveyors,  etc., — men  with  the  best  training  technical  schools 
and  experience  can  give.  They  are  collecting  data,  conducting  labora¬ 
tory  experiments,  trying  by  every  available  means  to  learn  what  will 
be  of  most  use  directly  to  farmers,  dairymen,  orchardists,  poultry 
and  cattle  raisers,  and  indirectly,  but  just  as  truly,  to  our  whole  nation 
and  many  foreign  peoples,  whose  physical  wants  they  supply. 

The  problems  upon  which  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  work¬ 
ing  are  as  wide  in  range  as  they  are  intense  in  interest.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  wheat  growing  areas  are  being  continually  pushed  north¬ 
ward  and  westward,  and  periodically  computations  are  published  show¬ 
ing  when  the  soil  in  these  regions  will  refuse  longer  to  yield.  Nothing, 
then,  is  more  vital  than  the  discovery  of  how  to  restore  to  the  soil  the 
used  up  nitrates.  Manure  is  expensive;  the  great  nitrate  beds  in 
South  America  are  becoming  exhausted;  and  so  it  becomes  most 
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important  to  find  the  best  means  for  wresting  from  the  atmosphere 
quantities  of  the  nitrogen  that  we  have  supposed  had  no  use  there 
except  to  dilute  the  oxygen.  This,  it  has  been  found,  can  be  done 
by  certain  bacteria.  They  require  most  careful  culture.  Farmers 
have  no  facilities  either  for  cultivating  or  for  watching  them — ^it  is  all 
work  with  high  power  microscopes.  What  better  can  the  govern¬ 
ment  do  than  to  employ  experts  for  these  experiments  ?  The  De¬ 
partment  publishes  bulletins  giving  information  about  these  bacteria, 
and  even  sends  out  the  bacteria  hermeticallv  sealed,  to  farmers  who 
may  put  them  into  their  fields. 

Closely  connected  with  this  study  of  the  nitrogen  problem  per  5e, 
is  that  of  durum  wheat,  which,  as  nitrogen  is  one  of  its  essential  con¬ 
stituents,  is  in  fact  a  study  of  the  same  problem. 

The  ordinary  spring  and  winter  wheats  commonly  grown  in  this 
country,  are,  botanically  speaking,  triticum  vulgare.  Triticum 
durum,  a  harder  grain  very  rich  in  gluten,  is  widely  cultivated 
in  Spain,  Russia  and  Algeria,  regions  where  the  supply  of  moisture 
is  moderate.  Chemists  find  that  this  durum  wheat  has  2.5  per  cent, 
more  proteid  in  it  than  the  vulgare,  and  correspondingly  less  starch. 
Study  shows  that  it  is  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Oklahoma,  Idaho  and  Kansas,  states  where  the  rainfall  is  low  but 
irrigation  is  possible,  and  where  sunshine,  the  sugar  producer,  is 
abundant.  As,  therefore,  gradually  the  soils  of  the  more  northern 
states  are  becoming  depleted  of  their  nitrogen,  these  other  states  that 
we  have  not  thought  of  as  grain  producers  may  become  our  most 
valuable  wheat  fields. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  studying  the  production  of  beet 
sugar,  finds  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  main  item  of  expense,  and  so 
the  Bureau  is  now  trying  to  raise  beets  that  will  require  less  hand 
labor  in  their  cultivation. 

The  corn  crop  of  this  country  being  worth  annually  more  than  a 
billion  dollars,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  other  crop,  the  experiment 
stations  are  active  in  “breeding”  new  varieties  that  will  produce  more 
to  the  acre.  The  Department  is  cooperating  in  these  experiments,  as 
in  others,  with  the  experiment  station  workers  in  the  great  corn- 
producing  states. 

The  cultivation  of  nuts  and  a  careful  study  of  their  nutritive 
qualities  is  receiving  attention  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
The  interesting  fact  has  been  discovered  that  a  definite  sum  of  money 
invested  in  peanuts  will  buy  twice  the  protein  and  produce  six  times 
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the  energy  that  the  same  sum  will  if  put  into  porterhouse  steak.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  crop  of  peanuts 
in  this  country  now  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  million  pounds,  raised 
chiefly  in  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

The  study  of  new  fruits  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  undertaken 
by  the  Bureau.  Among  these  are  the  creations  called  citranges,  a 
fruit  resembling  an  orange,  but  capable  of  growing  300  or  400  miles 
further  north  than  either  oranges  or  lemons,  and  useful  for  cooking 
and  making  citrangeade.  Several  new  pineapples  have  been  created, 
and  slips  of  these  as  of  the  citranges  are  distributed  to  people  who 
will  take  them  and  continue  the  experiments.  Thus  opportunity 
is  given  to  growers  to  make  what  they  can  of  these  new  fruits. 

IN  NOTHING  do  farmers  more  need  expert  advice  than  in  the 
extermination  of  insects  that  threaten  the  destruction  of  their 
hard-raised  crops.  Especial  study  has  been  given  to  the  cotton  boll 
wee’vdl,  particularly  malicious  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  dry  weather  is  destructive  to  the  pest,  but  the 
entomologists  agree  that  the  worst  enemy  to  the  weevil  is  the  native 
ant,  soleno'psis  geminata.  Climbing  the  stalk  for  the  possible  nectar 
of  the  blossom,  it  encounters  the  weevil,  and  seizes  him.  The 
rapid  spread  of  the  ant  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired  by  cotton 
growers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tribe  is  advancing.  Imported 
parasites  have  been  tried  against  the  weevil,  but  with  poor  results. 
This  native  combatant  is  best. 

Another  large  field  for  the  entomologists,  both  state  and  federal, 
is  the  study  of  washes  to  be  used  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  enemy 
of  orchards  from  California,  where  it  first  appeared,  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic  border,  where  it  now  infests  peach,  plum,  pear  and 
apple  trees.  Lime-sulphur  washes  have  been  experimented  with, 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  aiding  essentially  in  finding  the  best  pro¬ 
portions  and  the  best  manner  of  application.  An  efficient  formula 
is  found  to  be  50  gallons  of  water,  20  pounds  of  quicklime  and  15 
pounds  of  either  flour  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  boiled  together  for  one 
hour.  Salt  and  sugar  have  both  been  tried  with  the  above  ingredients, 
but  the  Bureau  finds  they  add  nothing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  lime  and 
sulphur.  Various  other  injurious  growths  on  fruit  trees  are  also 
killed  by  this  simple  wash. 

But  better,  because  less  trouble,  is  the  destruction  of  the  scale 
insects  by  beetles  and  birds.  This  subject  has  received  the  careful 
attention  of  the  biologists  of  the  Department.  The  cardinal  and 
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grosbeak  are  found  to  be  very  fond  of  the  plum  scale,  which  also  in¬ 
fests  cherry  trees.  The  black  scale  is  now  in  California  a  more 
serious  pest  than  the  San  Jose,  and  no  less  than  29  species  of  birds 
are  known  to  eat  it.  They  include  woodpeckers,  sparrows,  vireos, 
wrens  and  bluebirds.  Indeed,  57  species  of  birds  feed  upon  some 
scale  insects  and  their  eggs.  Who  knows  but  that,  without  the  aid 
of  birds,  the  various  scales  would  rob  us  of  all  our  fruit  ? 

The  government  experiment  stations  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  include  the  Arlington  experimental  farm  with  350 
acres  under  tillage,  where,  among  other  activities,  foreign 
products  as  well  as  native  plants  and  seeds  undergo  all  sorts  of  tests. 
At  the  Mississippi  Valley  laboratory  at  St.  Louis  and  the  Subtropical 
laboratory  at  Miami,  Florida,  special  study  is  made  of  diseases  and 
other  enemies  of  products  of  these  sections  of  the  country.  At  Chico, 
California,  is  a  pant  introduction  garden  where  trials  of  seeds  and 
plants  from  foreign  countries  are  carried  on;  twelve  acres  are  devoted 
to  foreign  varieties  of  grapes;  figs  and  pistache  nuts  are  also  receiving 
special  attention.  The  Bureau  is  carrying  on  a  new  experiment  farm 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  find  out  what  crops  may  profitably  be 
tried  in  that  new  region. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  realizing  that  they 
can  but  take  the  initiative  in  these  undertakings  here  mentioned,  and 
in  many  others  to  which  space  permits  not  even  a  reference,  are  advo¬ 
cating  and  encouraging  the  study  of  agriculture  not  only  in  the  various 
state  agricultural  colleges,  but  also  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  The  so-called  nature  study  now  taught  in  the  primary 
grades  of  all  well-ordered  schools  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  larger 
themes  recommended  by  the  Department  for  older  pupils.  The 
Bureau  of  Experiment  Stations  publishes  an  outline  both  for  nature 
study  and  elementary  agriculture  adapted  specially  to  the  use  of 
rural  schools  (Circular  60),  so  that  teachers  may  get  full  instructions 
directly  from  the  Department.  Farmers  may  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  schools  by  sending  in  specimens  of  plants  in  various 
stages  of  growth;  also  by  inviting  teachers  and  pupils  to  their  fields 
to  see  insects  doing  their  work  of  destruction,  or  to  examine  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  crop,  or  one  new  to  the  locality. 

The  year  book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contains  not  only 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  but  also  special  scientific  papers 
prepared  by  the  heads  or  other  members  of  the  various  bureaus. 
Of  Part  II  of  this  volume — the  part  of  interest  to  the  nation  at  large — 
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500,000  copies  are  printed  for  distribution.  The  appendix  contains 
full  statistics  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  products  in  the  different 
states  and  their  market  prices  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  country,  not 
only  for  the  current  year  in  which  it  is  issued,  but  also  comparative 
figures  for  a  series  of  years.  Besides  this  year  book,  the  Department 
publishes  numbers  of  bulletins;  in  1906,  for  example,  437  were  pub¬ 
lished;  of  these  404  were  reprints.  The  total  number  sent  out  was 
6,568,000.  These  are  distributed  gratuitously,  as  are  also  seeds, 
through  members  of  Congress  to  their  constituents,  or  on  request  to 
the  Department.  About  7,000,000  packages  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  been  thus  distributed  annually  for  a  number  of  years,  of 
inestimable  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners. 

WHILE  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fosters  the  industries 
upon  whieh  the  physical  lives  of  all  our  people  depend;  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  latest  to  be  added 
to  the  cabinet,  is  hardly  less  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  perhaps 
even  more  personal  in  its  relations  to  the  individual  citizen. 

Its  administration  concerns  not  only  all  the  industries  suggested 
by  the  word  commerce,  and  the  oversight  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  perform  the  labor  of  the  land,  but  also  the  following  other  bureaus, 
some  of  them  turned  over  by  the  Treasury  Department,  where,  of 
course,  they  never  had  any  proper  place :  The  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Corporations,  the  Census,  Statistics,  Fisheries,  Navigation,  Steam¬ 
boat  Inspection,  Immigration,  Standards,  the  Lighthouse  Establish¬ 
ment  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  Department  em¬ 
ploys  9,500  persons;  more  than  half  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
Lighthouse  service. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  collects  and  collates  information 
about  manufacturing  industries  and  markets,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Its  special  aim  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  our  articles  in  foreign 
lands,  and  the  value  of  its  service  to  the  manufacturer  is  recognized 
by  him  when  the  Bureau  sends  a  special  message  to  him  concerning 
a  market  for  his  goods,  discovered  in  the  course  of  its  regular  investi¬ 
gation.  For  example,  agents  were  sent  to  China  to  get  specimens 
of  fabrics,  and  two  hundred  sets  of  these  samples  were  furnished  to 
manufacturers  of  cotton  and  to  textile  schools,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  supply  the  Chinese  market  with  goods  salable  in  that 
country.  Agents  of  the  Department  have  also  been  investigating  the 
South  American,  Mexican,  and  Japanese  markets,  and  reports  from 
these  countries  likely  to  be  of  use  to  certain  manufacturers  have  been 
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mailed  to  them,  with  a  view  to  their  losing  no  time  in  sending  out 
their  goods. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  were  created  at  the  same  time;  and  the  first  commissioner, 
Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  was  named  by  the  President  the  very  next 
day  after  Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou  was  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the 
new  Department.  The  first  public  work  of  the  Bureau  was  the 
investigation  of  railway  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  the  data  thus  obtained,  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary, 
led  to  indictments  containing  8,193  counts.  The  criminal  proceedings 
growing  out  of  these  discoveries  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  phenomenal  fines  imposed  are  well-known.  Mean¬ 
while  the  most  valuable  result  to  the  country  at  large  is  that  railway 
companies  are  no  longer  discriminating  in  favor  of  single  great  cor¬ 
porations,  and  small  shippers  report  they  are  getting  fair  treatment. 
In  other  words,  this  Bureau  stands  between  the  people  and  the  soul¬ 
less  corporations,  with  the  power  so  to  restrict  their  action  that  they 
may  serve  but  not  victimize  the  public. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  on  his  staff  87  per¬ 
sons,  engaged  in  the  most  exacting  of  scientific  work.  Physicists, 
chemists,  electricians,  and  engineers  of  high  ability  and  skill  are 
necessarily  employed.  They  are  making  and  verifying,  for  example, 
standards  of  electrical  resistance  and  electro-motive  force,  determin¬ 
ing  electrical  conductivity,  temperature  coefficient,  the  thernao- 
electric  power  of  materials  and  other  like  problems.  They  are  testing 
electric  lamps  and  samples  of  oil,  and  undertaking  to  improve  present 
methods  of  photometry.  They  are  improving  precision  weights, 
and  comparing  length  standards  to  the  end  that  absolutely  accurate 
engineers’  tapes  and  yard  and  meter  measures  may  be  made.  They 
are  also  testing  pyrometers,  thermometers  and  barometers,  not  only 
for  government  use,  but  also  for  the  public  in  general.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1906,  for  example,  11,132  clinical  thermometers  were  submitted 
by  hospitals,  manufacturers,  physicians  and  others,  to  be  tested. 
Of  these,  7  1-2  per  cent,  failed  to  meet  the  test  requirements,  and 
thus  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the  Bureau.  The  examination  of 
ores  and  chemical  re-agents  to  determine  their  purity,  and  a  re-con¬ 
sideration  of  the  quantitative  relation  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  water  are  subjects  of  investigation  by  the  chemists  of  the  Bureau. 
The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  instruments 
to  have  upon  them  the  government’s  seal  of  their  accuracy,  constantly 
puts  so  much  outside  testing  upon  the  staff,  as  to  retard  their  own 
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legitimate  theoretical  and  determinative  work,  but  in  this  manner 
they  are  serving  the  people  at  first  hand. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi¬ 
gration  gives  a  most  graphic  idea  of  the  way  our  government 
assumes  the  care  of  the  foreigners  who  come  each  year  to  our 
shores.  Last  year’s  army  numbered  1,285,349.  At  a  less  rate  than 
this,  1,000,000  per  annum,  plus  the  natural  increase  of  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  every  ten  years,  in  134  years  our  population  would  reach 
950,000,000.  It  would  then  be  as  dense  as  the  most  densely-peopled 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  But  it  is  possible  that  this  rate  of  immi¬ 
gration  may  not  be  maintained,  for  several  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  taking  serious  note  of  the  fact  that  their  populations  are  becoming 
depleted  of  their  brawn  and  youth,  and  are  using  measures  to  keep 
their  workers  at  home. 

Our  laws  for  protection  against  objectionable  aliens  are  stringent. 
As  careful  an  examination  as  possible  is  given  to  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  all  who  come,  and  any  who  are  found  de¬ 
ficient  are  sent  back  by  the  steamers  that  brought  them.  But  the 
vigilance  does  not  end  with  their  admission  to  the  country:  during 
the  past  eighteen  months,  717  have  been  deported  because  within 
three  years  of  their  landing  they  had  shown  evidences  of  insanity  or 
other  mental  weakness,  or  some  contagious  disease. 

The  congestion  of  foreigners  in  the  seaboard  cities,  especially 
in  New  York,  it  is  believed,  will  be  lessened  by  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  Division  of  Information  in  connection  with  the  Bureau.  This 
is  intended  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  labor  needs  of  every  section  of 
the  country,  so  that  as  they  land,  laborers  may  be  sent  directly  to 
places  where  they  can  find  employment.  The  crying  demand  of  the 
factory  owners  in  the  southern  states  may  thus  be  soon  met.  Nearly 
500  Belgians  have  lately  been  brought  to  the  South  Carolina  mills, 
found  through  advertisements  in  Europe,  by  the  state  Immigration 
Commissioner.  Of  the  foreigners  landed  in  New  York  within  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the  greatest  number  to  any  one  state, 
22,673,  have  gone  to  California,  many  of  them  to  help  in  the  rebuilding 
of  San  Francisco.  The  territory  of  Hawaii,  at  the  instance  of  its 
legislature,  sent  special  messengers  to  Europe  to  secure  settlers,  and 
thus  has  added  to  its  population  nearly  5,000  Portuguese. 

The  whole  subject  of  immigration  has  assumed  such  complica¬ 
tions  and  magnitude  that  Congress  has  lately  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings.  Meanwhile, 
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the  Bureau  is  urging  an  international  conference  on  the  question. 
As  the  Commissioner-General  well  says,  “Various  subjects  of  much 
less  importance  have  been  successfully  handled  by  world  conven¬ 
tions.” 

UNDER  the  present  auspices,  as  under  the  old,  the  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  are  “to  collect  and  publish  information, 
as  the  law  defines,  relating  to  the  material,  social,  intellectual 
and  moral  prosperity  of  laboring  men  and  women.”  The  voluminous 
annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  contain  this  information  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  the  basis  for  wise  personal,  corporate  or  legislative 
action.  The  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages  issued  by  the  Department 
last  June  sums  up  Strikes  and  Lockouts  from  1881  to  1905,  giving 
the  figures  for  our  different  states  and  also  for  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Every  business  in  which  a  strike  or  lockout  has  occurred  is 
represented.  The  summing  up  is  of  the  highest  interest:  A  far  greater 
number  of  strikes  occurred  in  the  building  trades  than  in  any  other 
industry;  but  in  the  coal  and  coke  industry,  more  than  twice  as  many 
men  were  involved.  The  average  number  of  days  closed  by  strikes 
ranged  from  3.1  in  blacksmi thing  to  103.4  in  the  making  of  pottery. 
Of  the  36,757  strikes  from  1881  to  1905,  involving  181,407  establish¬ 
ments,  68.99  per  cent,  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  were 
wholly  successful  in  49.48  per  cent,  of  the  establishments;  partly 
successful  in  15.87  per  cent,  of  others.  The  demand  for  higher  wages 
occasioned  more  strikes  than  any  other  one  cause.  Next  to  tms, 
producing  18.84  per  cent,  of  strikes,  was  the  disagreement  about  the 
recognition  of  union  and  non-union  rules.  This  was  also  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  number  of  lockouts.  The  year  1903  was  notable  for 
having  the  highest  number  of  both  strikes  and  lockouts;  of  these, 
most  occurred  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  least  in  Ohio.  The 
officials  who  order  strikes  may  find  much  encouragement  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  this  report,  for  they  show  that  in  the  25  years  under  review, 
employees  have  won  all  the  demands  for  which  they  struck  in  47.94 
per  cent,  of  the  strikes,  and  a  part  of  them  in  15.25  per  cent,  of  the 
places  where  they  worked.  And  employers  have  also  encouragement 
to  use  the  lockout  to  enforce  their  wishes,  for  it  has  been  effective 
in  57.20  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  where  it  has  been  resorted  to. 
Since  1905,  the  Bureau  has  published  a  bi-monthly  bulletin  reporting 
results  of  research  regarding  labor  conditions  both  here  and  in  foreign 
countries,  that  may  be  of  “value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.” 
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HILE  the  dwelling  presents 
rather  a  complicated  problem 
that  increases  in  difficulty  as 
civilization  becomes  more  and 
more  “advanced,”  it  is  yet  so  impor¬ 
tant,  inasmuch  as  so  many  people — 
practically  all  our  women-kind — spend 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
within  the  building’s  walls,  that  it 
should  demand  the  closest  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  most  skilled  men  in  the 
profession  instead  of  going  most  often, 
as  is  actually  the  case,  to  those  of  the 
least  experience.  The  less  money  there 
is  to  be  expended  upon  the  house,  the 
more  skill  and  experience  is  demanded 
upon  the  part  of  the  designer,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  for  the  money  of  the 
intending  builder  and  owner.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  such  a  problem  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  other — save  possibly  the 
even  more  complex  one  of  “city  build¬ 
ing” — contained  within  the  province 
of  the  architect. 

The  small  dwelling  is  always  varied, 
ever  differing  to  suit  requirements  set 
by  the  different  clients  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  each  environment. 
The  only  occasion  when  the  planning 
of  a  dwelling  can  fail  in  interest  to 
the  designer,  is  when  some  real  estate 
speculator  comes  along  and  gives  a 
carte  blanche  order  for  “so  many 
houses  at  so  much  apiece !”  Apparent- 
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ly  an  easy  problem ;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  flat  and  insipid  it  becomes,  mere¬ 
ly  from  lacking  the  individuality  of  the 
client  who  is  continually  demanding 
things  impossible  within  the  limits  set 
by  purse  or  lot.  It  only  remains  for 
the  architect  to  invent  and  fashion, 
from  his  own  imagination,  possible 
clients  who  may  then  demand  of  him 
the  accomplishment  of  even  more  im¬ 
possible  results ! 

Then,  too,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  an  “American  style;”  something 
new  and  original  that  our  architectural 
designers  are  supposed  to  invent !  This 
striving  for  originality  is  what  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  funereal  designs 
achieved  by  some  architects  of  the 
Middle  West,  where  far  overhanging 
eaves  and  many  closed-in  and  wide- 
roofed  verandas  absolutely  prevent  the 
sunshine  from  ever  filtering  into  any 
portion  of  the  house  interior.  It  is 
also  questionable  for  us  in  this  new 
and  rapidly  developing  country  to  copy 
too  closely  foreign  types  of  dwelling 
design,  as  they  rarely  appear  at  ease 
in  the  settings  we  must  provide  for 
them.  After  all,  it  is  only  common 
sense  to  work  out  a  house  plan  so  that 
it  best  fits  the  lot  and  the  demands  of 
the  owner,  without  any  regard  to  its 
possible  exterior  treatment ;  inasmuch 
as  a  close  study  of  the  characteristics 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF 
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GEORGIAN  HOUSE  AT  DEDHAM,  MASS.  :  EN¬ 
TRANCE  ON  STREET  FRONT  :  GARDEN  SIDE  AND  PORCH. 


Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Architect. 
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of  the  site, — especially, — and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  future  house,  if  prop¬ 
erly  expressed  in  the  plan,  will  largely 
suggest — if  not  even  pretty  definitely 
determine — the  major  part  of  its  ex¬ 
terior  handling. 

Personally,  I  never  use  “half-timber” 
except  when  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  accent  and  sparkle  of  the  contrast 
between  its  whites  and  darks,  to  give 
just  that  final  touch  of  definition  to  a 
design  that  sometimes  makes  the  en¬ 
tire  difference  between  its  success  and 
failure.  In  the  main  I  prefer  to  de¬ 
pend  for  my  effects  upon  such  native 
and  modern  materials  as  our  rough 
hard-burnt  brick  or  the  still  simpler 
surfaces  of  plaster,  studying  always  to 
make  the  design  as  simple  as  is  human¬ 
ly — and  artistically — possible  ;  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  good  proportion  of  open¬ 
ings,  their  right  disposition  and  the 
harmony  of  contour  and  roof  lines,  to 
obtain  a  pleasant  effect  when  the  de¬ 
sign  “goes  together”  in  execution. 

In  working  out  the  house  design,  it 
is  most  important  that  it  should  be 


regarded  as  freshly  as  possible,  with 
no  preconceived  idea  or  ideal  to  limit 
the  imagination  or  prejudice  the  eye. 
Then,  after  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
requirements,  until  they  are  rather  un¬ 
consciously  absorbed  than  individually 
to  be  recognized,  it  is  possible  to  work 
out  an  idea  that  will  be  plastic  enough 
to  suit  itself  easily  to  all  these  require¬ 
ments,  one  after  the  other,  until  some¬ 
thing  has  been  achieved  that  may  be 
recognized  as  somewhere  near  the  cor¬ 
rect  and  proper  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  My  own  experience  has  ever 
been  that,  in  working  up  such  a  design, 
there  is  a  certain  unconscious  “feeling” 
that  manifests  itself  in  regard  to  those 
lines  or  details  that  are  wrong.  In 
drawing  them  in,  I  experience  a  sen¬ 
sation,  such  as  is  given  in  working 
against  some  antagonistic  force,  that 
insistently  tells  me  that  that  particular 
idea  of  treatment  is  not  right.  By 
continuing  to  develop  it  further,  I  find 
this  antagonism  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger,  till  at  last  one  comes  to  a 
moment  when  it  is  disclosed  not  only 
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that  it  is  wrong,  but  how  it  is  wrong; 
and  so  the  right  and  proper  solution 
eventuates  almost  of  itself. 

A  residence  certainly  should  look 
like  a  home,  both  within  and  without. 
“Homely”  is  the  only  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  English  word  to  rightly  express 


this  meaning,  although,  in  the  mouths 
of  this  latter  generation,  it  has  now 
come  to  be  much  misused  and  misun¬ 
derstood.  The  home  aspect  within  the 
dwelling  is  often  achieved  single- 
handed  by  the  woman  inhabiting  the 
house,  but  on  the  exterior  this  respon- 
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sibility  must  lie  solely  within  the  hand 
of  the  fashioning  architect.  Even  in 
so  classic  and  hackneyed  a  style  as  the 
Georgian  Colonial  in  which  the  brick 
house  in  Dedham  is  conceived,  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  that  domesticity  of  ef¬ 
fect  that  ought  to  be — ^but  so  seldom  is 
— the  most  striking  exterior  effect  of 
a  building  intended  for  a  dwelling. 

In  the  especial  instance  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  house  was  built  upon  a  site 
previously  occupied  by  a  Colonial  dwel¬ 
ling  ;  with  surroundings  of  old  trees 
and  drives  and  with  adjoining  houses 
markedly  Colonial  in  type  (the  very 
next  dwelling  having  been  designed  by 
the  famous  Bulfinch),  while  the  own¬ 
ers  had  also  a  large  assortment  of  old 
mahogany  furniture  that  they  intended 
to  use  in  the  dwelling.  Manifestly,  a 
“Colonial”  design  was  demanded.  To 
endow  it  with  more  interest,  however, 
I  preferably  took  for  a  model  the 
heavier  English  Georgian  period  that 
preceded  our  “Colonial”  style,  and  so 
was  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements 


and  yet  achieve  a  less  conventional  and 
familiar  type  of  dwelling.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  house,  a  year  after  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  had  become  so  a  part  of  the 
surroundings  that  even  architects  view¬ 
ing  it  presumed  it  to  be  an  alteration  of 
an  old  dwelling;  and  the  general  popu¬ 
lace — from  what  they  see  toward  the 
street — believe  it  to  be  really  an  old 
house.  The  street  being  to  the  north, 
the  living  part  of  the  house  is  to  the 
rear,  the  south,  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  stretch  of  open  land  that  is 
a  part  of  the  estate,  and  here  a  more 
distinctively  modern  feeling  is  in  evi¬ 
dence;  although  through  all  the  design 
there  is  hardly  a  detail  that  does  not 
contain  some  modern  touch  in  its 
treatment,  as  a  closer  scrutiny  will 
easily  detect.  The  plan  now,  after 
some  three  or  four  years  of  occupancy, 
is  still  considered  as  ideal  by  the  own¬ 
ers,  as  they  have  a  number  of  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  those  large  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  that  are  essential  to  their 
comfort  and  manner  of  living.  The 
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attic  also  contains  a  room  twenty-eight 
by  forty  feet  that  is  variously  used  as 
a  billiard  room,  play  room  and  sewing 
room,  as  circumstances  require. 


Almost  all  of  the  pen  and  ink  per¬ 
spectives  are  of  houses  conceived  in  the 
modern  style  and  based  upon  the  type 
of  cottage  that  is  so  typical  of  modern 
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English  work.  They  are,  however, 
consciously  made  less  distinctively  Eng¬ 
lish  in  order  to  suit  them  more  to  our 
surroundings  and  environment,  while 
the  differences  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  American  and  English  plan  have 
produced  of  themselves  a  difference 
that  is  quite  apparent  in  the  exteriors. 

In  the  designs  for  small  houses, 
where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re¬ 
tain  the  “cottage  quality,”  it  at  once 
appears  that  the  roof  and  sky  line  of 
the  house  is  the  real  essential  point  of 
the  problem.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  attempt  to  make  the  dwelling  seem 
low  and  humble  in  effect, — which  actu¬ 
ally  results  in  adding  to  its  apparent 
length,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  preten¬ 
sion  in  one  direction  is  made  up  in 
another,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  the 
dwelling  much  more  a  part  of  the 
landscape,  and,  therefore,  more  allur¬ 
ing  and  attractive.  In  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  these  roof  lines  much  study 
is  given,  until  the  scheme  as  arrived  at 
has  eventually  been  selected. 
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With  the  importance  of  the  roof  en¬ 
tering  so  much  into  the  design  of  the 
house,  it  becomes  more  essential  than 
usual  to  design  the  house  as  a  whole, — 
rather  than  an  elevation  at  a  time,  as 
is  so  much  the  practice.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  exterior  treatment  of  al¬ 
most  all  these  houses  was  arrived  at  in 
one  extended  study,  starting  with  one 
elevation  (generally  that  one  where 
the  plan  most  clearly  expresses  and 
determines  an  exterior  treatment)  and 
extending  it  in  either  direction  at  the 
sides — which  would  be  put  down  on 
the  board  beside  the  elevation  first 
started — and  finally  working  around  to 
the  opposite  front,  studied  on  tracing 
paper  placed  over  the  first  made  faqade, 
— and  with  the  two  side  elevations  re¬ 
versed,  so  as  to  round  off  and  blend 
into  the  other  side  of  the  design.  This 
process  allows  of  the  entire  house  itself 
being  so  distinctly  and  fully  developed 
in  the  mind’s  eye  that  it  is  certain  to 
be  harmonious  in  its  exterior,  seen 
from  whatever  angle  or  point  of  view. 
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This  image  becomes  quite  as  distinct 
as  though  it  were  actually  worked  out 
in  a  plaster  or  clay  model,  although 
such  a  model  I  have  never  actually 
used.  The  perspectives,  too,  are  a  part 
of  the  result  of  this  same  study,  fre¬ 
quently  preceding  the  actual  definition 
of  the  elevations ;  otherwise  being  laid 
out  roughly  in  pencil  at  the  very  time 
that  the  elevations  are  themselves  tak¬ 
ing  shape,  so  as  to  assure  that  the  two 
elevations  being  studied  are  conform¬ 
able  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  problem  of  the  roof  contour 


land  contained  no  trees  or  shrubs  and 
was  a  slightly  rounding  promontory 
projecting  into  the  ocean  and  end¬ 
ing  in  rock  cliffs  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  with  the  road  running  along 
the  land  end  of  this  small  cape.  Re¬ 
membering  these  limitations  of  en¬ 
vironment,  the  plan  and  exterior  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  house  become  at  once  un¬ 
derstandable  and  appropriate. 

The  Springfield  house  was  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  design  a  simple,  inexpensive 
cottage  dwelling  for  a  small  city.  A 
more  elaborate  and  complex  version  of 
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this  same  general  scheme  is  shown  in 
the  Munroe  house.  This  will  appear 
in  the  second  story  especially,  where 
a  number  of  rooms  of  small  size  were 
considered  essential  by  the  owner. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the 
way  through  which  these  types  of 
dwelling  design  were  arrived  at.  Com¬ 
ing  first  from  the  West,  where  at  that 
time  dwelling  design  was  in  a  very 
immature,  crude  and  chaotic  state  of 
development,  the  crowding  number  of 
old  Colonial  buildings  of  the  New 
England  section  came  as  a  fresh  in¬ 
spiration  and  surprise,  so  that  for  a 
number  of  years  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  conceive  any  problem  in  other  than 
this  style.  The  absolute  bareness  and 
set  conventionality  of  the  plans  neces¬ 
sitated  by  these  treatments,  however, 
along  with  the  comparatively  few  mo¬ 
tives  available  in  a  classic  design,  the 
continued  insistence  upon  the  central 
entrance,  etc.,  soon  caused  the  Colonial 
style  to  lose  its  interest  as  a  medium 
of  expression.  In  other  words,  once 
I  found  that  I  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  and  familiar  with  the  gamut 
of  design  derived  from  the  style  alone, 
I  began  to  realize  its  inherent  defects. 

All  the  time  expended  in  the  study 
of  the  New  England,  and  later  the 
Southern  Colonial  buildings,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wasted;  inasmuch  as  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sense  of  refinement,  of 
purity  of  line  and  outline,  and  of  re¬ 
straint  and  reserve  in  handling  that  is 
invaluable.  Besides  it  resulted  in  a 
“feeling”  for  the  old  so  keen,  that, 
from  a  plan  outline  or  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  physiognomy  of  an  old  house,  it 
has  become  as  easy  and  intuitive  to  tell 
something  of  its  history  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  periods  of  its  development  as  it  is 
to  tell  a  person’s  character  from  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  glance  at  his  face.  This  intui¬ 
tion  was  learned  only  by  painstaking 


study  and  the  measuring  and  drawing 
out  of  literally  hundreds  of  old  Co¬ 
lonial  houses,  doorways,  stairs,  mantels 
and  details;  a  study  that  has  also  been 
well  worth  while  from  its  great  value 
in  alteration  work,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
happened  that  a  great  deal  of  my  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  in  the  line  of  altering  and 
restoring  old  Colonial  dwellings  where 
it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  owner  to 
reproduce,  in  his  finished  building,  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  structure  belonging 
to  the  best  type  of  the  period  during 
which  it  was  first  begun. 

There  next  followed  a  period  of 
study  of  the  plan  of  the  English  dwell¬ 
ing,  especially  as  it  was  working  itself 
out  in  Great  Britain  today,  while  an 
instant  appreciation  of  its  peculiarly 
homelike  qualities  followed.  The 
rooms  in  these  buildings  are  not  all 
opening  out  the  one  from  the  other, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  take  in  the  en¬ 
tire  first  floor  of  the  building  at  a 
glance  as  soon  as  one  has  passed  over 
the  threshold,  as  is  true  of  the  modern 
type  of  Colonial  plan  with  which  we 
are  now  so  familiar  in  this  country. 
While  the  connection  is  close  and  con¬ 
venient  enough  for  all  family  purposes, 
each  room  is  so  disposed  as  to  be 
somewhat  secluded,  and  so  remains  to 
add  a  second,  third  or  fourth  fillip  of 
interest  to  the  visitor,  as  he  discovers 
them,  one  after  the  other.  The  “un¬ 
balance”  of  plan  with  the  possible  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  entrance  at  any  point 
made  advisable  by  the  disposition  of 
the  rooms  occasioned  by  suiting  the 
arrangement  to  the  site,  the  points  of 
view  and  the  points  of  the  compass, 
also  adds  a  natural  interest  and  makes 
possible  a  much  greater  variety  in  the 
exterior  treatment  of  the  building, 
while  the  use  of  modern  materials 
(especially  cement  plaster)  is  the  more 
appropriate  to  this  type  of  dwelling. 
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“The  very  conception  of  ornament  im¬ 
plies  a  modification  of  the  natural  forms 
on  which  it  may  have  been  founded.  There 
is  little  in  nature  that  is  ready  made  to  the 
hand  of  the  artist.  A  masterpiece  of  art  is 
what  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  something  which 
was  not  in  the  natural  motif  of  the  artist, 
but  in  his  treatment  of  it.” 

— Lewis  F.  Day. 

TO  conventionalize  nature  is  to 
adapt  a  nature  derived  motif 
to  the  structural  demands  of  a 
problem,  to  the  space  and  posi¬ 
tion  ^vhich  it  is  to  occupy,  to  the  tools, 
materials  and  processes  of  execution. 
A  man  who  has  a  thorough  command 
over  the  technique  of  his  craft,  who 
possesses  a  refined  feeling,  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  common  sense  will  inevit¬ 
ably  turn  to  nature  for  suggestion. 
If  he  has  an  appreciation  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  line,  form  and 
tone  adjustment,  acquired  through 
persistent  observation  and  experiment, 
he  may  be  expected  to  adapt  nature  to 
his  purposes  in  a  logical  and  con¬ 
sistent  way.  A  paper-trained  designer 
who  essays  the  production  of  designs 
for  wall  papers  that  are  never  printed, 
textiles  that  are  never  woven,  iron 
that  is  never  forged,  tiles  that  are 
never  fired,  with  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  tools,  materials, 
processes  and  constructive  demands  of 
these  industries  cannot  be  expected  to 
find  in  the  word  “conventionalization” 
any  other  significance  than  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  more  or  less  formal 
rendering  of  a  natural  specimen.  The 
most  interesting  conventionalization 
of  nature  is  found  in  the  work  of  a 
trained  craftsman  who  turns  to  nature 
for  a  suggestion  that  will  impart  life 
and  animation  to  the  refinement  and 
enrichment  of  his  problem.  He  can 
get  along  very  well  and  produce  beau¬ 
tiful  work  without  nature;  but  with 


nature  as  an  ally  he  finds  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  inventive  faculty  stimulated 
and  strengthened  many  fold. 

His  treatment  of  the  motif  which  he 
seeks  may  be  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
first  example  of  Fig.  50,  or  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  second  example  of  this 
figure.  They  were  both  suggested  by 
the  wild  teazle.  One  treatment  is 
neither  more  nor  less  commendable 
than  the  other,  and  any  information  as 
to  the  source  from  which  the  sugges¬ 
tions  were  derived  is  quite  immaterial 
in  a  discussion  of  the  results.  We  can 
form  no  judgment  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  designs  until  we 
see  them  in  position  on  the  construc¬ 
tive  problems  of  which  they  were 
merely  structural  elements.  Each  was 
adapted  and  related  to  a  constructive 
whole  which  led  to  distinctly  different 
treatments  of  a  suggestion  derived 
from  the  same  source.  As  the  designs 
stand,  in  this  abstract  form,  there  are 
but  three  questions  to  be  asked:  Is 
each  adapted  to  the  tools  and  proc¬ 
esses  peculiar  to  metal  working?  Is 
each  thoughtfully  arranged  in  its  line 
and  form,  space  and  mass?  Is  each 
consistent  throughout  in  its  treatment? 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  place  the 
formal,  symmetrical  ending  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  rhythmic,  glowing  lines  of 
the  first.  The  truth  of  this  is  so  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  mention  it ;  yet  we  find  this  simple 
principle,  consistency  of  treatment,  so 
often  violated  that  its  emphasis  never 
ceases  to  be  desirable. 

In  the  first  example  a  rough  block¬ 
ing  out  sketch  is  shown  of  the  relation 
of  lines,  which  was  established  after 
the  shape  and  measure  of  the  hinge 
as  an  element  in  the  design  and  the 
style  of  treatment  were  determined.  A 
rhythmic  relation  of  lines  and  forms 
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was  desired;  common  sense  and  the 
material  employed  demanded  that  all 
of  the  loose  ends  of  the  design  be 
bound  together  into  a  compact  whole. 
The  question  of  space  and  mass  ad¬ 
justment  was  decided  partly  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  elementary  principles  of 
composition,  partly  by  the  saw  and  file. 

The  amount  of  conventionalization 
that  is  given  to  a  nature  derived  motif 
then  is  not  in  itself  a  basis  on  which 
any  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  result.  We  may  pre¬ 
fer  the  highly  conventionalized  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  primitive  weavers,  or  the 
less  conventional  treatment  of  nature 
to  be  found  in  the  Oriental  textiles. 
In  either  case  we  can  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  judgment  of  the  results  only  on 
the  basis  of  line,  form  and  tone  ad¬ 
justment  and  on  the  technique  in¬ 
volved  in  the  weaver’s  craft. 

In  Fig.  51  is  a  pen  sketch  of  a 
Chinese  lily.  In  one  sense  even  this 
sketch  is  conventional  in  treatment;  it 
is  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the 


technique  peculiar  to  pen  and  ink 
rendering.  Its  interest,  however,  is 
in  light,  shade  and  texture,  in  the 
transient  qualities  which  nature  has 
imparted  to  the  Chinese  lily.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  unfit  in  its  present  form  for 
purposes  of  design.  Whether  one  pre¬ 
fers  a  naturalistic  treatment  in  design 
or  a  formal,  geometric  treatment  is  im¬ 
material.  The  essential  point  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  alter,  rearrange  or 
in  some  way  adapt  the  lines  and  forms 
here  shown  before  they  are  suited  to 
our  purpose.  The  style  or  character 
in  the  design  is  the  result  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  the  motif.  The  char¬ 
acter  which  comes  from  treatment  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  dependent  upon  the 
adjustment  of  several  correlated  ques¬ 
tions.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we 
have  isolated  one  of  those  questions 
for  purposes  of  study.  We  are  aim¬ 
ing  at  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic 
interest  of  a  beauty  that  is  expressed 
in  abstract  lines,  forms  and  tones,  and 
of  the  application  of  some  of  the 
principles  thus  defined  to  constructive 
problems,  simple  problems  indeed,  but 
such  as  may  be  assumed  to  be  some¬ 
what  within  reach  of 
our  experience. 

In  the  specimen 
shown  we  may  find,  in 
its  typical  growth  and 
unique  character,  ma¬ 
terial  for  our  ends ;  or 
we  may  seek  in  an 
analysis  of  its  parts, 
bud,  leaf  or  flower,  a 
suitable  motif.  But  one 
thing  is  surely  clear. 

If  we  cannot  use  the 
transient  beauty  with 
which  Nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  this  flower,  we 
must  in  our  treatment 
of  the  motif  impart  to 
our  work  a  beauty  of 
another  sort.  Here,  as  figure  fifty-one. 
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in  all  things,  Nature  furnishes  the  raw 
material,  but  leaves  it  to  man  to  con¬ 
vert  this  material  to  his  needs  by  such 
processes  as  he  may  invent.  It  is  a  long 
step  from  the  tree  that  grows  in  the 
forest,  or  the  unquarried  stone  in  the 
hills,  to  the  houses  in  which  we  live. 
While  Nature  may  furnish  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  she  does  not  furnish  ready  made 
designs,  and  will  baffle  our  efforts  to 
find  in  her  the  clue  to  a  beautiful  de¬ 
sign.  This  last  is  our  share  in  the  game. 
The  beauty  which  we  give  to  our  de¬ 
signs  must  come  from  within  us;  it 


FIGURE  FIFTY-TWO. 


cannot  be  found  in  a  study  of  the 
specimen,  however  painstaking  or  ana¬ 
lytical  that  study  may  be. 

In  Fig.  52  is  a  treatment  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  lily  that  may  claim  to  be  dec¬ 
orative  in  character.  A  specimen  has 
been  employed  to  express  a  definite 
idea  with  no  other  change  than  the 
elimination  of  realistic  details.  That 
idea  was  the  decorative  distribution  of 
areas  of  black  and  white  within  a  rec¬ 
tangle  to  secure  interesting  space  and 
mass  relations.  To  give  decorative 
character  to  a  flower  motif,  then,  is 
not  merely  to  stiffen  its  growth  into 
formal  lines  or  to  place  it  in  a  strait- 


jacket,  but  to  adapt  it  to 
the  requirements  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea. 

In  Figs.  53-54  another 
idea  has  found  expression. 

Here  the  lily  has  served  as 
a  basis  for  an  interest  that 
is  dependent  entirely  on 
the  rhythmic  and  balanced 
relation  of  lines  and  forms,  ui' 

The  results  are  sufficiently 
like  the  lily  to  demand  a 
consistent  adherence  to  na¬ 
ture’s  laws  of  growth ;  but 
to  judge  the  beauty  of  the 
results  we  must  revert  to 
the  idea  which  they  ex¬ 
press,  not  to  the  motif  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

In  Fig.  55  is  a  line  drawing  of  a 
single  flower,  with  two  symmetrical 
renderings  of  that  flower,  one  in 
curved  lines,  the  other  in  straight  lines. 
In  the  two  latter  cases  an  effort  was 
made  to  relate  the  petals  to  the  center 
and  to  give  some  element  of  variety 
in  shapes  and  measures  to  the  areas 
into  which  the  flower  was  divided. 
Beyond  this,  these  conventions  have 
no  particular 


FIGURE 

FIFTY-THREE. 


dis- 


m 


merit  or 
tinction ; 
fact,  we  may 
well  prefer 
the  first 
sketch  to 
either  of  the 
others.  They 
should  be 
produced  by 
any  one  who 
has  an  under¬ 
standing  of 
the  simplest 
of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  prin¬ 
ciples  noted 
in  the  first 
number 


FIGURE  FIFTY-FOUR. 
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this  series.  But  these  two  conventions 
were  made  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
mind, — an  application  to  a  repeated  de¬ 
sign.  In  the  completion  of  the  idea  in¬ 
volved  in  these  repeated  designs  may  be 
found  a  justification  for  the  treatment 
accorded  the  flower. 

In  the  first  result,  Plate  36,  the  unit 
shown  in  Fig,  54  is  repeated  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals,  with  a  rhythmic,  grace¬ 
ful  movement  from  unit  to  unit.  The 
design  furnishes  a  pattern  that  is 
pleasing  in  character;  it  is  an  obvious 
and  simple  treatment  of  a  surface  pat¬ 
tern  in’  which  nature  is  subordinated 
to  a  definite  idea.  It  demanded  a  com- 
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FIGURE  FIFTY-FIVE. 


paratively  small  amount  of  skill,  how¬ 
ever.  The  importance  of  a  design  in¬ 
creases  in  ratio  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  elements  that  have  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  into  a  unity  of  effect.  In 


Plates  37-38  are 
designs  that  de¬ 
manded  more  skill 
and  a  greater 
concentration  of 
thought.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  background 
has  been  accepted 
as  an  element  in 
the  design ;  an  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made 
to  adjust  three 
tones,  black,  white 
and  gray,  into  a 
unity  to  which  each 
shall  contribute. 
The  achievement, 
or  rather,  the  ef¬ 
fort,  is  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  more  impor¬ 


FIGURE  FIFTY-SIX. 


FIGURE  FIFTY-SEVEN. 

tant  than  in  Plate  36.  In  the  last  plate 
one  would  probably  never  suspect  the 
motif  from  which  the  pattern  started. 

So  we  find  that  we  may  accept  the 
growth  and  character  of  nature  almost 


FIGURE  FIFTY-EIGHT. 

literally,  as  in  Fig.  52,  or  may  seek 
in  nature  suggestions  which,  when 
adapted  to  our  ideas,  leave  merely  an 
incidental  trace  of  the  motif  in  the 
result.  It  matters  not  from  what 
source  the  motif  is  derived,  so  long 
as  the  result  is  consistent  throughout 
in  its  adherence  to  or  departure  from 
the  specific  character  of  the  motif ;  and 
least  of  all  is  an  identity  of  the  motif 
essential  in  a  discussion  of  the  merit 
of  the  design.  If  the  treatment  has 
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PLATE  THIRTY-EIGHT. 


PLATE  FORTY. 
PLATE  FORTY-ONE. 


PLATE  THIKTY-NINE. 


PLATE  FOKTY-rOUK. 


PLATE  FORTY-TWO.  PLATE  FORTY-THREE. 
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any  claim  to  be  called  decorative  it 
must  be  based  on  an  interpretation  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  line,  form 
and  tone  composition. 

Problem. -—It  is  not  proposed,  in  this 
series  of  articles  at  any  rate,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  idea  of  decorative  composi¬ 
tion  along  the  line  indicated  in  Fig. 
52.  Rather,  let  us  continue  from  the 
treatment  of  abstract  forms  suggesting 
nature  in  terms  of  rhythm  and  balance, 
as  outlined  last  month,  to  a  direct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  nature  in  the  same 
terms,  gradually  working  our  way 
back  to  the  geometric  basis  from 
which  we  started.  As  a  first  step  to 
this  end  let  us  apply  the  ideas  defined 
by  the  abstract  flower  forms  to  par¬ 
ticular  specimens  from  nature,  as  in 
Fig.  53  and  Fig.  56,  the  latter  from 
the  moccasin  flower.  In  this  transla¬ 
tion  of  natural  growth  into  a  flat  treat¬ 
ment,  dependent  for  interest  on  the  re¬ 
lation  and  character  of  the  various 
elements  of  black  and  white,  will  be 
found  a  test  of  the  feeling  that  is 
within  us  for  rhythm  and  balance.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  carefully 
each  line  and  form;  each  form  must 
possess  some  interest  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count  and  must  be  related  to  the  other 
shapes  and  measures  in  a  common 
movement.  Moreover,  this  movement 
should  have  a  definite  beginning,  an 
unfolding  and  a  conclusion.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  problem  might  be  multi¬ 
plied,  showing  a  similar  treatment  of 
various  specimens  from  nature;  these 
two,  though,  will  be  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  point  of  the  problem. 

Now  let  us  continue  the  idea  tO'  the 
application  of  the  same  principles  to 
a  natural  growth  within  an  enclosing 
figure.  A  simple,  abstract  problem 
will  serve  to  define  the  intent  of  this 
treatment.  (Plate  39.)  Within  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  about  three  inches  diameter  see 
if  you  can  swing  a  series  of  live 
curves,  breaking  the  circle  into  space 


divisions,  in  which  each  line  is  rhyth¬ 
mically  related  to  the  circumference 
of  the  circle.  If  you  will  follow  with 
a  pencil  the  lines  in  any  of  the  figures 
of  this  plate  you  will  have  the  essential 
point  of  the  problem.  There  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  easy  flow  of  lines  from  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  back  to 
the  circumference.  As  these  lines  are 
made  it  will  be  found  that  areas  are 
formed.  Each  area  must  be  interesting 
in  its  contour  and  related  in  measure 
to  the  other  areas.  It  will  be  found, 
almost  invariably,  that  one  area  per¬ 
sists  in  remaining  as  a  mere  accidental 
hole  in  the  result,  refusing  to  come 
into  the  same  plane  with  the  others. 
To  subdue  this  obstinate  area  and 
keep  all  of  the  spots  in  a  single  flat 
plane  demands  more  skill  than  a  mere 
statement  of  the  difficulty  may  imply. 

Now  let  us  choose  some  specimen 
from  nature  and  apply  this  idea  to  its 
arrangement  within  an  enclosing  form. 
Plates  40-41-42  serve  t0‘  illustrate  the 
intent  of  the  problem  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  in  the  work  of  design¬ 
ers  who  were  masters  of  their  ma¬ 
terials.  In  Plate  40  are  two  sketches 
showing  in  one  a  related  movement  of 
lines,  in  the  other  the  space  and  mass 
arrangements.  Note  in  both  the  way 
in  which  variety  with  unity  has  been 
achieved.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
grouping  of  the  kernels  of  grain  in  the 
first.  Here  alone  there  is  evidence  of 
a  master’s  touch,  of  a  refined  feeling 
that  does  not  stop  short  of  the  last 
minute  detail  in  the  finished  product. 
In  Plate  42  the  dragon,  a  creature  of 
the  imagination,  has  been  chosen  as 
a  basis  for  the  arbitrary  breaking  of 
a  circle  into  space  and  mass  relations 
of  dark  and  light. 

Fig.  57  represents  the  simplest 
version  of  the  problem  we  are  now  to 
solve.  Here  the  lines  and  ‘  forms  of 
natural  growth  have  been  fitted  to  the 
demands  of  a  rhythmic  composition 
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PLATE  THIRTY-SIX 


within  a  circle.  The  problem  will  be 
found  sufficiently  difficult  if  we  elimi¬ 
nate  details  and  treat  the  growth  in 
one  simple  flat  plane.  In  Fig.  58, 
from  the  yellow  adder’s  tongue,  is  a 
more  difficult  expression  of  the  idea. 
In  the  opposition  of  two  specimens 
there  is  always  serious  trouble  involved 
at  the  growing  points.  The  trouble 
was  averted  by  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  black 
and  white  composition,  subordinating 
nature  to  the  principles  governing 
such  a  composition  of  lines  and  forms. 
In  Plate  43  another  difficulty  is  added 


to  the  problem  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  a 
balance  of  three  values 
in  the  result.  In  this 
acceptance  of  another 
element  the  importance 
of  the  effort  increases. 
In  Fig.  59  the  orange 
has  been  adapted  to  the 
form  of  a  triangle.  The 
idea  involved  in  the 
problem  remains  un¬ 
changed.  If  you  will 
refer  to  Fig.  27  in  the 
F  ebruary  Craftsman 
you  will  find  the  same 
problem  expressed  in 
simpler  terms.  If  the 
simple,  geometric  state¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  was 
understood  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  present 
problem  merely  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  difficulties 
by  removing  the 
props  furnished  by  the 
squared  paper  and  a 
limitation  to  straight 
lines.  The  design  must 
proceed  from  the  whole 
to  the  parts,  from  a 
tentative  blocking  out 
of  the  lines  and  forms 
to  the  final  touches  of 
refinement  of  execution.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enslave  oneself  to  a  “leading 
line.”  There  may  be  many  shifts  and 
changes  of  the  first  tentative  lines  as  a 
solution  develops;  but  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  must  one  lose  sight  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  relating  all  of  the  lines  and  forms 
to  a  common  purpose.  In  Plate  44  are 
two  renderings  of  the  result.  In  one  is 
a  balance  of  three  values ;  in  the  other 
a  dominant  contrast  has  been  given  to 
the  leaf  forms. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  asked:  Why 
should  one  commend  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  nature  in  Plates  40-41  and 
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condemn  the  naturalistic  character 
of  the  iron  work  shown  in  Fig.  46 
last  month  ?  Here  in  one  of  these 
plates,  the  scales  of  a  fish  and  the 
leaves  of  the  bamboo  are  detailed  with 
painstaking  exactness.  But  if  we  give 
more  careful  thought  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  motives  underlying  the 
work  of  the  Japanese  artisan  and  the 
rococo  blacksmith  we  shall  find  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  aims  and 
results.  To  suspend  a  naturalistic 
iron  festoon  of  beribboned  flowers 
from  a  bracket  is  quite  feasible  if  the 
worker  has  sufficient  technical  skill  to 
imitate  with  more  or  less  exactness 
or  through  technical  mannerisms  a 
carefully  arranged  model  placed  before 
him.  There  is  no  great  amount  of 
mental  exertion  evident  in  such  a  piece 
of  work.  The  French  potter,  Ber¬ 
nard  Palissy,  in  his  fervent  plea  that 
the  beauty  of  nature  alone  was  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  its  unrestrained  ap¬ 
plication  to  design,  went  so  far  as  to 
make  casts  from  frogs,  shells  and 
fishes  for  use  in  his  work,  giving  to 
these  casts  all  the  realistic  character 
that  his  glazes  permitted.  And  the 
closer  he  came  to  nature  the  less  in¬ 
teresting  his  product  became.  He  ex¬ 


pected  nature  to  do  his  designing  for 
him.  In  his  work,  beyond  the  ad- 
mittable  technique  involved  in  the  exe¬ 
cution,  there  was  no  evidence  of  sys¬ 
tem  or  orderly  thought;  an  idea  was 
lacking.  While  a  motif  from  nature 
may  be  beautiful  on  its  own  account, 
any  effort  to  beat  that  beauty  into  iron, 
weave  it  into  cloth,  chisel  it  in  marble 
or  model  it  in  clay  can  end  in  nothing 
short  of  disaster.  In  the  work  of  the 
Japanese  artisans  each  detail  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  idea  that  the  worker 
had  in  mind  to  express.  These  ex¬ 
amples  serve,  as  well  as  any  that 
might  be  found,  to  illustrate  the  truth 
that  not  in  the  demands  of  utility 
alone,  nor  in  tools,  materials  or  logical 
construction,  much  less  in  nature,  can 
be  found  the  key  to  a  beautiful  and 
distinctive  product.  A  designer’s 
work  will  inevitably  form  an  index  to 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the 
strength  of  his  imagination,  the  depth 
of  his  feeling.  From  within  him  must 
proceed  the  idea  that  stamps  his  work 
as  beautiful  or  ugly,  distinctive  or 
commonplace,  worthy  or  unworthy. 
Nature  stubbornly  refuses  to  do  his 
thinking  for  him. 


FIGUEE  FIFTY-NINE. 
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ARTISTIC  VALUE  GAINED  BY  THE  RIGHT 
USE  OF  LARGE  OBJECTS  IN  ROOM  ARRANGE 
MENT:  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOKWALTER 


HOW  many  houses  are  there 
which  give  you  the  impression 
that  they  are  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  after  a  design  that  was 
thought  out  as  a  whole  ?  Can  you  think 
of  a  single  room  that  will  bring  the  ex¬ 
clamation:  “How  satisfying!”  Why  is 
it  that  composition  in  line,  form  and 
color  seems  to  be  so  lacking  in  assem¬ 
bling  the  possessions  which  fill  the 
average  room  or  the  average  house? 
When  a  table  is  needed,  how  much 
thought  is  given  to  its  size,  color  and 
relation  to  the  other  objects  in  the 
room?  When  a  chair  is  added,  is  there 
any  consideration  of  the  question  of  its 
height  in  relation  to  the  objects  near 
which  it  will  be  placed  ?  If  a  wall  space 
is  bare,  a  picture  or  several  pictures  are 
bought,  but  does  the  purchaser  give  the 
keynote  to  a  beautiful  effect  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  room,  or  have  so  many 
spots  been  added  to  the  mass  of  un¬ 
related  objects?  If  an  ornament  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  mantelshelf  or  top  of  the 
table,  it  will  probably  be  bought  to  fill 
the  space, — and  it  will  look  as  if  it  were 
there  to  perform  its  mission. 

The  problem  this  month  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  value  of  large  objects  in  room 
arrangement. 

The  tendency  shown  in  all  houses  is 
to  buy  too  many  things.  The  drawing 
room  or  living  room  in  a  city  house  has 
become  a  museum  of  purchases.  What 
the  walls  cannot  hold  are  placed  in  cabi¬ 
nets  and  on  the  tables.  The  floor  is 
crowded  with  furniture  of  all  kinds, — 
some  of  it  perfectly  useless. 

Have  you  watched  an  artist  arrange 
his  pictures?  An  important  canvas  will 
be  placed  to  its  best  advantage — then  a 
note  of  color  in  the  room  disturbs  the 
harmony  in  his  canvas,  and  a  fabric  of 
neutral  tone  is  hung  back  of  the  canvas. 


If  two  or  more  pictures  are  hung  with 
this  one  which  is  to  be  the  keynote  of 
the  group,  they  will  be  in  color  and  size 
a  foil  to  the  beauty  of  the  central  can¬ 
vas.  What  does  this  teach  ?  First,  that 
if  you  were  to  hang  six  canvases  of 
equal  size,  side  by  side,  you  would  have 
a  repetition  in  size  and  form  which 
would  produce  monotony,  and  each  pic¬ 
ture  would  lose  a  certain  value  which 
could  be  instantly  felt  if  it  were  hung 
to  advantage.  Second,  that  in  the 
grouping  of  three  pictures  on  a  wall, 
the  arrangement  of  ornaments  on  a 
shelf,  or  of  furniture  in  a  room,  you 
have  a  distinct  lesson  in  composition 
which  requires  thought  in  color,  line 
and  spacing.  You  need  the  large  object 
which  gives  the  keynote  of  your  com¬ 
position. 

If  you  wish  the  picture  to  be  the 
point  around  which  your  entire  room 
scheme  is  built,  instead  of  the  center  of 
interest  in  a  single  wall  space,  let  that 
one  canvas  be  as  fine  in  color  and  line 
as  you  can  purchase,  and,  as  you  add 
an  ornament,  a  chair,  a  table,  let  each 
object  have  in  itself  the  same  quality  in 
thought  and  color  as  that  given  by  the 
keynote  of  the  room.  Study  carefully 
the  color  of  your  picture-then,  what¬ 
ever  you  do  for  the  walls,  pillows,  table 
cover  and  ornaments,  relate  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  tone  to  this  central 
point  in  your  scheme. 

The  four  illustrations  given  here  rep¬ 
resent  what  has  been  done  in  one  room 
carrying  out  this  thought.  In  the  first 
illustration  is  a  glimpse  of  one  side  of 
the  room,  including  the  table,  its  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  wall  beyond.  The 
thought  underlying  this  scheme  was  to 
assemble  in  a  room  to  be  used  for  work 
the  necessary  furniture  and  the  objects 
which  would  give  beauty  to  the  room. 
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“the  effect  which  was  sought  for  in  '  furnishing 

THIS  ROOM  WAS  DIGNITY  AND  REPOSE,  QUALITIES  WHICH 
CANNOT  BE  GAINED  BY  THE  USE  OF  MANY  LITTLE  THINGS.” 


WHERE  ONLY  A  FEW  CHOICE  OBJECTS  ARE 
WELL  RELATED  IN  A  ROOM  AN  IMPRES¬ 
SION  OF  BEAUTY  IS  QUICKLY  RECEIVED. 


IN  THIS  CORNER  OF  THE  ROOM  THE  SETTEE, 
SCREEN  AND  FIREPLACE  MAKE  AN  EFFECTIVE 
ARRANGEMENT  IN  COMPOSITION  AND  COLOR. 


THE  HRNAMENTS  ON  MANTEL  REPRESENT  SIX 
NATIONALITIES,  YET  AS  A  WHOLE  I’RESENT  AN 
INTERESTING  AND  HARMONIOLIS  C'OI.OR  SCHEME. 


RIGHT  DECORATIVE  USE  OF  LARGE  OBJECTS 


The  effect  which  was  sought  was  that 
of  dignity  and  repose,  qualities  which 
can  never  be  gained  by  the  use  of  many 
little  things.  The  expression  must  be 
brought  to  the  eye  by  big  simple  lines 
and  the  repose  of  large  plain  spaces. 
If  richness  is  also  desired,  then  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  ornament  in  carving  may 
be  added,  but  the  strong  constructive 
lines  must  always  be  the  dominant  idea. 

When  the  balance  in  form  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  next  important  step  will  be 
the  relation  of  the  color  masses.  If  this 
is  not  balanced  in  the  same  big  way  as 
the  contrasting  forms,  the  simplicity  of 
the  scheme  will  be  marred.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  already  described  the  color  com¬ 
bination  of  the  painting  is  the  tan  and 
brown  of  a  frosty  November  day  when 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  nearly  bare, 
with  a  green-blue  touch  in  the  sky  and 
its  reflection  in  the  frozen  stream.  The 
cloth  for  the  wall  covering  is  a  gray 
with  only  a  hint  of  green  in  it.  Below 
the  painting  is  a  large,  plain  tan-gold 
screen  with  a  gray-green  border  around 
the  panels.  On  the  settee  are  two  pil¬ 
lows,  one  in  gray-green,  the  other  in 
gold.  The  tall  vase  on  the  table  takes 
the  peculiar  gray-green  tone  and  the 
rug  shows  the  tans  and  browns,  while 
the  antique  brasses  are  of  the  gold  tone 
and  the  large  jar  is  a  piece  of  old  Jap¬ 
anese  Iga  pottery, — a  vase  of  rare 
beauty  in  size  and  color.  The  dignity 
and  repose  of  such  an  arrangement, 
with  only  a  few  choice  objects  well  re¬ 
lated,  is  quickly  felt. 

In  the  second  illustration  is  shown 
the  cupboard,  which  was  built  to  hold 
large  portfolios  and  working  drawings. 
Two  or  three  cases  might  have  been 
built,  but  one  large  piece,  fine  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  a  balance  for  the  massive 
table,  was  thought  to  be  a  finer  scheme. 
The  cupboard  has  above  it  a  piece  of 
tapestry  in  quiet  colors,  with  two  ca¬ 
thedral  plaques  on  either  side  and  a 


copper  ornament  the  only  object  on  top. 
A  tall,  slender  chair  of  fine  lines  is 
placed  near  the  cupboard.  As  you 
study  these  illustrations  the  consistency 
in  the  assembling  of  the  furniture  will 
be  seen,  as  well  as  the  adaptation  to  the 
present  requirements  of  the  room. 

As  you  look  into  the  room  in  the 
third  illustration  the  furniture  grouped 
near  the  painting  and  the  fireplace  with 
its  ornaments  make  a  composition  in 
line  and  color.  The  unattractive  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  grouping  is  the  brickwork 
of  the  fireplace,  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  better  details  of  the  room.  The 
owner  of  the  room  has  the  furniture 
arranged  at  the  right  of  the  fireplace 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  shadow  falls 
across  this  facing,  and  the  eye  follows 
from  the  color  of  the  pillows  on  the 
seat  across  the  screen  and  up  to  the 
ornaments  on  the  shelf  and  the  wall 
above. 

In  the  fourth  illustration,  is  a  detailed 
study  of  the  mantelshelf.  The  group 
of  ornaments  and  prints  represent  six 
totally  different  types  of  craftsmanship 
and  as  many  nationalities,  but  each 
piece,  because  of  its  color  and  form  and 
its  relation  to  the  entire  scheme,  helps 
to  make  an  arrangement  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  The  large  gray-green  jar,  in 
certain  lights,  loses  its  contour  against 
the  background.  This  same  tone  is 
taken  up  by  the  Hiroshige  landscape, 
which  also  carries  the  warm  tans  and 
coppers  of  the  other  ornaments. 

This  problem  teaches  the  value  of 
owning  a  few  fine,  large  objects  and 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  smaller  ones 
well  related  to  the  general  scheme.  We 
need  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  house¬ 
hold  practice  in  Japan  of  sho\ying  on 
certain  festival  days  a  single  print  or 
painting  with  the  right  environment, 
and  learn  not  to  litter  our  rooms  with 
meaningless  collections  of  inartistic,  in¬ 
significant  objects. 
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SOME  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNI¬ 
TURE;  OIL  LAMPS  AND  LANTERNS  FOR 
COUNTRY  USE;  EFFECTIVE  NEEDLEWORK 
FOR  SASH  CURTAINS 


The  designs  for  cabinet  work 
given  this  month  in  The 
Craftsman  show  a  slight  de¬ 
parture  from  the  severity  of 
the  strictly  Craftsman  style,  illustrating 
instead  certain  modifications  now  much 
in  vogue  in  Holland,  Germany  and 
Austria.  These  designs  were  drawn  by 
an  artist  of  this  new  school,  and  have 
in  them  a  deco-rative  quality  which  we 
think  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  amateur  cabinetmakers. 

In  plan,  proportion  and  in  the  deco¬ 
rative  use  of  structural  features  there 
is  a  certain  intentional  effect  of  quaint¬ 
ness  which  is  very  interesting.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  bookcase  shown  in  the 
first  illustration  the  arrangement  of  the 
open  bookshelves  with  relation  to  the 
cupboards  above  and  the  drawers  below 
gives  to  the  piece  a  marked  individu¬ 
ality  which  would  make  it  an  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  furniture  in  any  room.  The 
door  and  drawer  pulls  and  escutcheons 
are  also  definitely  decorative  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  placing  of  the  square 
panels  in  the  cupboard  doors,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  small  leaded  panes  of 
glass  in  the  door  of  the  upper  central 
compartment,  all  combine  to  carry  out 
consistently  the  quaint  effect  that  is  de¬ 
sired.  This  piece,  and  those  that  fol- 
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low,  are  close  enough  to  the  Craftsman 
models  to  combine  with  them  very  well 
in  a  general  scheme  of  furnishing,  and 
in  many  instances  would  add  much  to 
the  decorative  effect  of  a  room. 

The  combination  bookcase  ,  and  secre¬ 
tary  shown  in  the  second  illustration 
carries  out  the  same  idea;  the  open 
compartments  which  serve  as  book¬ 
shelves  being  placed  with  an  eye  to  the 
decorative  effect  of  the  whole.  The 
square  central  cupboard  is  divided  into 
a  set  of  rather  intricate  pigeonholes  for 
use  as  a  secretary,  and  the  long  cup¬ 
boards  at  the  sides,  as  well  as  those  at 
the  top,  give  additional  room  for  filing 
away  manuscripts.  In  this  piece  there 
is  a  touch  of  applied  ornament  in  the 
small  geometrical  design  which  is  in¬ 
laid  in  black  wood  in  the  upper  part  of 
each  long  panel. 

The  third  model  shown  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  bookcase  and  desk.  More  open 
shelf-room  for  books  is  provided  in  this 
piece,  though  there  is  also  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  filing  away  of  papers 
and  manuscripts  in  the  cupboards  and 
drawers.  In  this  case  the  inlay  takes 
the  form  of  one  tiny  square  in  the 
center  of  each  of  the  small  panels  in  the 
upper  cupboard  doors,  and  of  four 
squares  in  each  of  the  lower  panels. 


FROM  THE  CRAFTSMAN  WORKSHOPS 


The  fourth  piece 
shows  more  inten¬ 
tional  ornamentation 
than  the  others  of 
the  group.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  leaded 
panes  at  the  top  and 
the  inlaid  design  on 
the  panels  of  the 
three  lower  doors, 
the  escutcheons  and 
hinges  are  definitely 
decorative  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  corner 
posts  depart  from 
the  usual  severity  of 
line  in  being  cham¬ 
fered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  in  show¬ 
ing  a  beading,  which 
also  appears  below 
the  doors.  If  the 
plainer  effect  is  preferred,  all  these 
touches  of  decoration  may,  of  course, 
be  omitted,  as  the  use  of  them  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  personal  prefer¬ 
ence. 


This  month  we  are  giving  designs 
in  oil  lamps  expressly  adapted  for 
use  in  camps  or  country  houses.  The 
hanging  lamp  first  illustrated  may  be 
made  of  iron,  copper  or  brass,  although 
either  copper  or 
brass  is  preferable, 
as  mica  is  used  for 
the  shades  of  these 
lamps,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the 
white  mica  and  iron 
seems  too  great.  A 
fount  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  may  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  then  a 
cylinder  with  a 
closed  bottom  may 
be  made  to  hold  the 
fount.  The  use  of 
the  cylinder  is  to 
catch  any  oil  that 
might  run  over  the 
burner.  At  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  a 
ring  about  1^4 
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or  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The 
same  method  of  con¬ 
structing  the  shade 
that  we  have  already 
carefully  described 
in  the  November 
issue  may  be  carried 
out  here.  Hereto¬ 
fore  we  have  used 
glass  and  silk  in 
most  cases,  but  we 
prefer  mica  for 
these  shades  because 
of  its  lightness  and 
durability. 

The  surface  of  the 
mica  may  be  given 
a  texture  by  etching 
it  with  emery  or 
sandpaper  on  both 
sides,  allowing  the 
scratches  to  run  per¬ 
pendicular  with  the 


inches  wide  should 
be  secured  with 
rivets,  both  to  rein¬ 
force  the  cylinder 
and  to  give  a  suffi¬ 
cient  thickness  for 
fastening  the  hanger 
that  is  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  scroll  at 
this  point.  We  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  The 
Craftsman  the 
method  of  making 
founts  and  cylinders 
for  oil  lamps.  If  the 
fount  is  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  the 
shade  should  meas¬ 
ure  about  twenty 
inches  across.  A 
small  fount  of  five 
inches  would  require 
a  shade  of  sixteen 
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shade.  As  is  seen  in 
the  illustration,  a 
number  of  pieces  of 
mica  are  riveted  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  done 
by  lapping  one  piece 
over  the  other 
enough  to  allow  a 
rivet  to  be  ham¬ 
mered  without  fray¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the 
mica.  Small  lugs 
should  be  riveted  to 
the  inside  of  the 
shade  in  the  manner 
already  described  in 
the  directions  for 
making  fastenings 
for  shades  that  re¬ 
quire  glass.  A  good, 
substantial  burner 
should  be  used,  so 
that  a  support  or  standard  might  be 
applied  or  set  into  the  small  ring  that 
is  constructed  for  this  purpose  on  all 
ordinary  burners.  The  wire  standards 
that  generally  are  furnished  with  burn- 
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WORKING  PLAN  OF  COMBINATION  BOOKCASE  AND  DESK. 


COMBINATION  BOOKCASE  AND  DESK,. 

ers  would  be  too  weak  to  support  a 
shade  of  this  sort. 

The  screws  or  rivets  that  secure  the 
fount  cylinder  to  the  hanger  should  be 
made  sufficiently  tight,  so  that  the  lamp 
will  not  turn  in 
the  hanger,  as  this 
would  cause  disaster 
in  case  of  any  strong 
breeze. 

The  hanger  is 
made  of  i^4  by  ^ 
inch  metal,  bent  as 
shown  in  the  design. 

We  would  suggest 
that  the  hanger 
might  be  made  of 
iron,  as  combina¬ 
tions  of  iron  and 
copper  are  in  some 
instances  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  two 
links  of  the  chain 
may  also  be  of  iron, 
and  the  canopy  of 
copper  or  brass.  The- 
canopy  should  be 
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ing  lamp  is  similar 
to  the  lamp  first  de¬ 
scribed.  Instead  of  a 
bar  for  the  hanger, 
chains  are  used  in 
this  lamp.  These 
chains  may  be  made 
very  decorative  by 
making  the  links 
long,  with  round 
rings  between.  The 
shade  is  made  as  al¬ 
ready  described,  ex¬ 
cept  that  six  pieces 
of  mica  instead  of 
four  may  be  used. 

The  fount  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  crossbar 
that  extends  from 
eacb  hook  in  the 
band  of  the  shade, 
so  that  the  chain  is 
connected  with  the 
ring  that  surrounds 
the  fount  cylinder. 


about  5  or  6  inches 
in  diameter,  the  size 
to  be  determined  by 
the  place  where  the 
lamp  will  be  hung. 

If  the  lamp  is  to 
hang  in  a  hallway  or 
vestibule,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  allow 
the  hanger  to  con¬ 
nect  directly  to  the 
canopy,  leaving  out 
the  two  links  of 
chain,  so  that  it  will 
not  swing  so  easily. 

The  same  method  of 
finishing  the  metal 
may  be  applied  as 
vve  have  already  de¬ 
scribed  a  number  of 
times  in  previous 
issues. 

The  second  hang- 
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The  fount  and  cylinder  both  should  slip 
inside  this  ring,  so  the  fount  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  filled.  Also,  if  any  oil  has 
accumulated  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  it  may  be  poured  out  without  turn¬ 
ing  the  shade.  Hooks  may  be  forged 
or  hammered  from  heavy  sheet  metal. 
The  same  rivets  that  attach  the  hooks 
to  the  shade  should  connect  the  cross- 
arms  that  support  the  fount.  These 


HANGING  LAMP  FOR  OIL. 


cross-arms  may  be  about  ^  by  of 
an  inch. 

In  making  the  shades  care  should  be 
taken  to  finish  the  inside  well,  as  they 
are  open  at  the  bottom  and  hung  over¬ 
head,  so  that  the  inner  part  of  the  shade 
is  as  much  in  view  as  the  outside.  The 
canopy  may  be  made  of  a  round  block 


METAL  HANGING  LAMP  WITH  CHAINS. 


of  wood,  preferably  oak,  beveled  and 
finished  with  sandpaper,  then  stained, 
rubbed  down  and  waxed.  This  canopy 
is  secured  to  the  ceiling  with  screws, 
and  a  flat  metal  plate,  to  catch  the 
smoke,  is  tacked  or  screwed  on  the 
wood  canopy  directly  inside  the  coup¬ 
lings. 

The  shade  on  the  table  lamp  is  made 
like  the  others,  only  smaller,  with  four 
pieces  of  mica  in  each  panel.  Both 
edges  of  the  shade  may  be  turned  over 
a  wire,  in  the  case  of  a  table  lamp,  as 
it  is  to  be  handled  often,  and  any  sharp 
edges  of  the  metal  should  be  avoided. 
The  wire  not  only  gives  thickness  to 
the  edge  of  the  shade,  but  supports  it. 
The  mica  in  all  cases  should  be 
scratched  with  emery  paper,  as  with¬ 
out  this  treatment  it  is  too  transparent. 

A  support  for  the  shade  may  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  first 
hanging  lamp.  A  fount  and  cylinder 
should  be  set  in  a  frame  made  of  four 
supports  connected  by  two  rings.  The 
supports  should  be  made  of  metal  about 
1^4  or  inches  wide  by  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  top  ring  measures  the  same, 
but  the  bottom  ring  should  be  only  ^ 
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METAL  TABLE  LAMP  FOR  OIL. 


of  an  inch  wide,  to  give  a  needed  con¬ 
trast.  The  supports  should  be  flared 
slightly  at  the  bottom  and  the  feet 
turned  out,  with  cross  braces  of  the 
same  width  and  thickness  riveted  just 
above  the  turn. 

The  lantern  shown  here  is  designed 
to  hang  in  a  hall  or  vestibule.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  an  electric  lantern, 
the  fount  being  fastened  inside,  as 
shown  in  the  working  detail.  This 
lantern  should  measure  about  8  by  I7/^ 
inches,  and  the  roof  projects  over  the 
frame  about  2^4  inches.  A  hole  is  left 
in  the  top  of  the  roof  to  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  frame  is  con¬ 
structed  of  a  thin  piece  of  sheet  metal, 
about  No.  1 8  or  20  gauge,  making  four 
strips  2  inches  wide  by  the  desired 
length.  These  are  bent  in  the  center  at 
right  angles,  so  that  i  inch  is  given  at 
each  angle.  These  strips  form  the  cor¬ 
ners  for  the  lantern.  A  crosspiece  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  roof  should  be  made 
of  one  piece  of  metal  four  times  the 
width  of  the  lantern,  bent  into  a  square 


forming  four  sides,  with  the  ends 
brought  together  at  the  corners.  The 
openings  indicated  in  the  design  should 
be  cut  out  with  a  jeweler’s  saw  or 
chisel.  A  flange  measuring  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  is  allowed  to  bend  up  under 
the  roof,  and  this  flange  is  to  be  riveted 
to  the  roof.  The  four  corner  pieces  are 
riveted  to  the  square  flange  directly 
under  the  roof.  Another  frame  of  the 
same  size  is  bent  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lantern,  only  this  is  plain.  The  strips 
should  be  cut  about  %  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  the  lantern  frame  should  be  divided 
in  squares,  with  the  strips  running 
lengthwise  riveted  over  those  running 
across.  The  long  strips  should  then  be 
bent  under  each  frame  at  the  top.  We 
would  suggest  that  glass  be  used  in  this 
lantern  instead  of  mica,  in  order  to  give 
it  sufficient  weight  to  keep  it  from 
swinging  in  a  draught.  A  flange  should 
be  bent  under  at  the  bottom  frame  to 
support  the  glass,  and  a  lug  should  be 
riveted  in  each  corner  for  additional 
support.  The  glass  should  not  extend 
past  the  openings  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lantern,  as  these  are  intended  for 
draught  outlets.  The  smoke  should  go 
through  the  top  opening  in  the  roof  and 
the  draught  through  the  sides.  As  is 
shown  in  the  working  detail,  a  ring  is 
attached  to  the  fount  with  four  hooks 
bending  down.  These  are  fastened  to 
the  ring.  A  lug  is  secured  to  each  cor¬ 
ner  with  an  eyelet  large  enough  to  allow 
the  hook  to  slip  easily.  To  remove  the 
lamp  it  may  be  lifted  up,  allowing  the 
hooks  to  pass  out  of  the  eyelet,  then 
turned  slightly  one  way  or  the  other 
and  lowered. 

To  make  the  hooks,  the  rings  should 
be  drilled  with  holes  large  enough  to 
slip  a  ^-inch  wire.  The  holes  should 
be  countersunk  on  the  inside  of  the 
ring.  A  piece  of  54-inch  wire  should  be 
rounded  off  at  one  end  and  bent  to 
form  a  hook;  this  is  to  be  slipped  in 
the  ring,  clamping  the  hook  part  in  the 
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OIL  LANTERN  FOR  HALL. 

vise  tightly  and  using  the  ball-pein  of 
the  hammer  to  rivet  the  other  end  of 
the  hook  into  the  countersunk  hole  until 
it  is  perfectly  tight.  After  these  are 
fastened  the  ring  may  be  secured  to  the 
fount  with  screws.  A  loop  is  formed 
at  the  top  of  the  lantern,  that  the  chain 
may  be  connected  either  with  the  ring 
or  a  large  hook.  The  edge  of  the  loop 
should  be  turned  up  slightly  in  order 
to  give  it  thickness,  not  showing  the 
edge  of  the  metal.  In  all  of  these 
lamps  the  metal  should  be  carefully 
hammered  with  the  flat  of  the  hammer 
instead  of  the  pein.  The  rivets  should 
be  riveted  with  the  pein  of  the  hammer 
instead  of  being  set  with  a  set  punch, 
as  is  usually  done  in  most  workshops. 
All  the  edges  should  be  smoothed  well 
with  emery  cloth. 


The  Craftsman  will  be  glad  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  mica  for  any  of  these  lamps 
in  case  it  is  not  to  be  easily  obtained. 
Mica  measuring  5  by  5  inches  costs 
about  $3.00  a  pound.  A  pound  of  mica 
will  probably  make  at  least  ten  shades. 
Mica  should  not  be  split  too  thin,  as  it 
should  have  sufficient  thickness  to  allow 
the  rivets  to  be  well  hammered.  Thf 
Craftsman  will  be  glad  to  aid  any 
worker  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
struct  the  shades,  or  to  understand  the 
proper  angles  in  making  the  patterns. 

give  here  some  designs  in 
darned  work  done  on  net  with 
a  square  open  mesh,  which  appeals 
to  us  as  a  most  desirable  form  of  deco¬ 
ration  for  window  or  sash  curtains. 
We  have  found  in  our  own  experi¬ 
menting  with  this  form  of  needlework 
that  the  best  effects  are  produced  by 
the  use  of  pure  white  silk  or  linen  floss 
upon  a  net  of  deep  ecru  or  tea  color,  as 
this  color  tempers  the  light  coming  into 
the  room  to  a  delightful  mellow  tone. 


WORKING  PLAN  FOR  HALL  LANTERN. 
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and  the  white  silk 
lends  a  silvery  glint 
to  the  band  of  darned 
work. 

The  work  itself  is 
fiimple  to  a  degree, 
and  any  one  of  these 
designs  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  easily  by 
studying  the  design 
with  care,  and  cal¬ 
culating  the  number 
of  meshes  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  line. 

Like  cross-stitch,  it 
is  entirely  a  matter 
of  counting  the 
meshes  and  using  only 
straight  lines  to  produce  the  effects  de¬ 
sired.  We  have  found  that  the  best  net 
for  the  purpose  has  a  very  firm  weave 
and  a  square  mesh  about  i/i6  of  an 
inch  in  size.  The  coarse  silk  or  linen 
floss  fills  this  mesh  without  crowding  it, 
allowing  the  light  to  penetrate  around 
the  thread  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it 
the  peculiar  silvery  glint  that  forms  the 
chief  charm  of  the  work.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  done  in  colors,  if  required, 
but  to  give  good  results  the  tints  se¬ 
lected  should  be  very  delicate 
and  luminous  in  character,  as 
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SASH  CURTAINS  OF  DARNED  NET. 

otherwise  they  look  like  dark  streaks 
when  held  up  against  the  light. 

In  the  illustration  of  a  sash  curtain 
given  here  we  show  the  effect  of  this 
form  of  decoration  as  applied  to  a  short 
curtain.  It  is  equally  good  for  long 
draperies  that  are  meant  to  hang  close 
to  the  glass  and  admit  the  light,  and  a 
very  little  study  will  adapt  any  one  of 
these  designs  to  a  curtain  of  almost  any 
size. 

The  question  of  the  right  sort  of  dec¬ 
oration  for  window  draperies  is  always 
a  vexed  one,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a 
design  that  will  be 
bold  enough  to  con¬ 
vey  the  desired  effect 
and  yet  translucent 
enough  not  to  look 
like  a  series  of  blots 
against  the  light.  We 
have  gained  some  ad¬ 
mirable  effects  with 
stenciling,  but  have 
not  been  especially 
successful  with  the 
more  elaborate  forms 
of  needlework.  The 
kind  of  work  just  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  de¬ 
signs  given  here  have 
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proven  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  this  use 
than  anything  we 
have  ever  tried,  and 
we  can  confidently 
recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  women 

who  desire  unusual  ration  and  yet 

and  attractive  win-  not  make  any 

dow  curtains.  very  exacting 

We  give  several  demand  on 

either  the  ability 
or  the  time  of 
the  worker.  One 
thing  is  certain, 
that  the  woman 
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designs  for  borders  to  run 
across  the  foot  of  the  curtain, 
or  across  the  foot  and  up  the 
side.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
give  a  spot  design  which  may 
be  placed  at  regular  or  irregular 
intervals  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  curtain,  giving  a  more 
unstudied  effect  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  the 
border. 

These  designs  are,  of 
course,  largely  suggest¬ 
ive,  and  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  work  them 
out  will  find  not  only  that  they 
are  easily  done,  but  that  each 
one  suggests  a  number  of  other 
figures  and  combinations  to  suit 
the  weave  of  the  net  or  the  character 
and  size  of  the  finished  curtain.  The 
idea  should  be  well  carried  out  in  an  all- 
over  design  as  well  as  in  the  border  and 
spot  designs.  In  fact,  its  possibilities 
are  limited  only  by  the  inventiveness  of 
the  needleworker.  The  work  is  swiftly 
and  easily  done,  so  that  the  design  may 
have  the  seeming  of  considerable  elabo- 


SEPARATE  FIGURE 
FOR 

DARNING  DESIGN. 


TWO  SIMPLE  DESIGNS 
or  FOR  DARNING  NET. 

sash  curtains 

like  these  will  have  in  her  house 
a  bit  of  furnishing  that  cannot 
easily  be  duplicated  from  any 
of  the  shops. 

The  chief  charm  of  all  these 
designs  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  exactly  adapted  to 
the  weave  of  the  goods  upon 
which  they  are  worked,  as  the 
thread  follows  the  line 
of  the  mesh  in  both  di¬ 
rections.  This  character¬ 
istic  bears  a  large  part 
in  determining  the  pur¬ 
ity  of  primitive  designs,  as  these 
invariably  conformed  to  the 
limitations  of  the  background. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
Indian  rugs  and  baskets,  where 
the  symbolical  forms  used  for  decora¬ 
tion  are  always  geometrical  in  charac¬ 
ter,  conforming  exactly  to  the  weave  of 
the  article  to  be  decorated.  With  all 
appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  curves, 
we  find  that  the  most  satisfying 
decoration  for  textiles  comes  back  to 
the  primitive  character  of  form  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  material. 
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WITHIN  the  past  two  months 
we  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  actual  realiza¬ 
tion  of  conditions  that  have 
long  been  threatened  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  upheavals  brought  about 
by  the  investigation  and  attempted  cor¬ 
rection  of  abuses  in  our  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  system.  The  army 
of  the  unemployed  parades  our  streets 
and  holds  mass  meetings  in  our  public 
squares,  where  the  spirit  of  bitter 
protest  against  injustice  and  suffering 
finds  expression  in  speeches  advocating 
wholesale  revolt  and  destruction, — from 
which  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  torch  and 
the  bomb.  Dynamite  is  hardly  a  reason¬ 
able  or  a  logical  argument  for  reform, 
but  when  men  are  hungry  and  desperate 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  moved  by  consid¬ 
erations  of  reason  or  logic.  And  these 
men  are  both  hungry  and  desperate,  for 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  depression 
that  has  closed  factories  and  arrested 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  has  come  the 
beef  famine,  which  has  put  the  already 
high  prices  of  meats  of  all  kinds  up  to 
a  figure  that  is  j^ractically  prohibitive, 
and,  moreover,  threatens  to  advance 
still  more  the  prices  of  all  other  pro¬ 
visions  and  of  farm  produce. 

Although  the  recent  financial  flurry 
has  been  called  “the  rich  man’s  panic,” 
and  all  statistics  show  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  upon  so 
sound  a  basis,  and  its  resources  so 
varied  and  so  enormous,  that  the  result¬ 


ing  industrial  depression  is  likely  to  be 
of  short  duration,  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  thrown  temporarily  out 
of  employment  is  much  more  serious 
than  it  was  during  the  far  worse  de¬ 
pression  that  followed  the  sharp  finan¬ 
cial  panic  of  1893.  Money  was 
scarce  and  the  price  of  labor  low 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  cost  of  living 
was  correspondingly  low,  for  provisions 
were  cheap  and  plentiful.  Now  the 
high  prices  that  have  been  established,-— 
partly  because  of  the  period  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  prosperity,  but  more  because 
our  boasted  industrial  system  has 
brought  all  sources  of  supply  under 
the  control  of  a  few  great  corpora¬ 
tions, — are  going  even  higher,  while 
the  general  retrenchment  is  depriving 
thousands  of  work,  and  therefore  of 
means  to  buy  the  food  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  life.  All  the  social  and  economic 
theories  that  may  be  advanced  toward 
the  permanent  bettering  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  cannot  overthrow  this 
fact,  and  while  this  fact  exists  the  coun¬ 
try  will  never  be  free  from  the  reproach 
and  the  menace  of  the  unemployed, — 
because  to  be  unemployed  means  such 
suffering  as  ought  not  to  exist  in  this 
country  of  all  others,  and  would  not 
exist  if  it  were  not  for  our  mistaken 
pride  in  the  system  which  has  grown 
up  out  of  our  passion  for  industrial  and 
commercial  organization  on  a  colossal 
scale. 

Proof  more  conclusive  could  hardly 
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"be  asked  than  that  which  is  now  given 
iis  to  point  out  the  danger  of  allowing 
a  great  commercial  combination  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  control  of  a  staple  food  sup¬ 
ply  that  the  whole  country  is  dependent 
upon  it  for  provisions.  We  have  seen 
many  evidences  of  such  danger  in  the 
monopoly  of  one  commodity  after  an¬ 
other,  but  the  argument  that  the  whole 
community  could  not  fail  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  system  of  organization  found¬ 
ed  on  military  precision  in  discipline 
and  attaining  the  utmost  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  manufacturing  and 
marketing  of  products  of  all  kinds,  has 
always  been  sufficient  to  overcome  any 
serious  objection.  The  revelation  of 
abuses  has  brought  popular  excitement 
and  condemnation,  but  the  fact  that  the 
real  danger  lay  in  the  system  itself  and 
not  in  the  abuse  of  its  power  has  never, 
until  now,  been  actually  brought  home 
to  us.  We  pride  ourselves  above  all 
things  upon  being  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  people,  but  we  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  practically  all  the 
supplies,  utilities  and  industries  of  the 
country  have  become  dependent  upon  a 
few  great  corporations  so  interrelated 
by  combination  that  they  all  form  parts 
of  this  great  and  well-nigh  perfectly 
organized  system,  and  that  when  the 
system  fails  in  the  face  of  a  serious 
financial  crisis  the  people  are  as  help¬ 
less  as  the  poor  who  have  been  pauper¬ 
ized  by  the  charity  of  some  large  and 
well-administered  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zation  upon  which  they  have  learned  to 
depend  for  food  and  shelter. 

For  example,  the  meat  famine  which 
now  confronts  us  could  never  have 
come  upon  us  if  the  whole  country  had 
not  become  dependent  upon  the  beef 
trust  for  its  supply  of  meat.  In  the 
days  when  every  town  and  village  had 
its  local  butcher-shop  and  abattoir,  car¬ 
ried  on  as  an  independent  individual 
enterprise  and  looking  for  supplies  to 
the  farmers  who  raised  stock  for  the 


local  market,  there  was  no  more  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  failing  than  there 
was  of  the  price  being  put  up  to 
an  exorbitant  figure.  If  one  butcher 
charged  too  much,  the  people  bought 
of  his  rival,  and  if  the  farmer  found 
no  sale  for  his  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
in  the  town  nearest  to  him,  he  was  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  a  market  in  the  next. 

But  with  the  organization  of  the  beef 
trust  and  its  chain  of  subsidiary  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  utilization  of  by-products 
the  whole  condition  was  changed.  Three 
large  concerns  practically  monopolized 
the  meat  trade  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  small  butcher-shops  faced  the 
alternative  of  conforming  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  buying  meat  only  from  the  com¬ 
bine  and  selling  at  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  organization, — or  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  generally  conformed,  for 
the  methods  of  the  trust  were  admirable 
and  its  machinery  ran  like  clockwork. 
Large  stock  farms  were  carried  on  and 
did  a  flourishing  business,  for  although 
there  was  only  one  market  for  their 
stock,  it  was  a  sure  one  and  paid  well. 
With  every  modern  appliance  to  make 
as  easy  as  possible  the  unpleasant  busi¬ 
ness  of  slaughtering  animals,  and  to 
utilize  every  smallest  scrap  of  waste 
and  offal,  the  machinery  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-houses  was  a  triumph  of  despatch, 
convenience  and  economy.  The  stock¬ 
holders  were  satisfied,  for  the  dividends 
ran  up  into  millions ;  the  local  butchers 
were  satisfied,  for  they  received  their 
regular  consignments  of  meat,  dressed 
and  ready  for  sale  at  good  prices ;  and 
the  people  were  satisfied,  because  a 
singularly  unsavory  business  was  car¬ 
ried  on  so  skilfully  that  no  one  was  an¬ 
noyed  or  revolted  as  in  the  old  days 
when  butchers  did  their  own  killing  in 
local  slaughter-houses  that  were  often 
a  pest  to  the  neighborhood.  Keepers 
of  large  hotels  and  restaurants  were 
more  than  satisfied,  because  the  supply 
of  meat  they  required  was  absolutely 
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sure  and  dependable,  and  was  placed 
in  their  storerooms  without  trouble  or 
delay,  and  the  ranchmen  who  raised 
the  stock  for  such  an  immense  and 
stable  market  felt  that  their  present  and 
future  prosperity  was  assured.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a  protest  from  the 
public  about  prices,  and  an  unpleasant 
scandal  concerning  the  quality  of  cer¬ 
tain  preserved  meats,  but  the  effect  of 
such  disturbances  was  transient,  and 
the  meat-supply  of  the  country  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  on  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  permanently  profitable  basis. 

Then  a  young  man  who  had  done 
some  personal  investigating  wrote  a 
novel  which  revealed  certain  unsavory 
conditions  that  hitherto  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  hidden.  The  novel  itself  was 
very  unsavory,  but  everybody  read  and 
was  horrified.  The  practice  of  economy 
in  the  utilization  of  things  not  usually 
considered  desirable  for  incorporation 
into  the  human  system  had  been  carried 
a  bit  too  far,  and  when  people  realized 
what  they  had  been  eating  they  mostly 
stopped  buying  meat.  Investigation  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  passing  of  inspection 
laws.  Some  meat  was  sold,  of  course, 
but  most  people  have  ever  since  been 
rather  wary  of  canned  meats,  and  divi¬ 
dends  have  fallen  off  considerably,  while 
prices  have  gone  up  and  up  until  the 
better  cuts  of  meat  are  decidedly  a 
luxury,  even  for  people  of  moderate 
means.  Also,  the  trust  stopped  buying 
cattle,  except  in  limited  quantities. 
Stock  farmers,  whose  whole  source  of 
revenue  lay  in  beef  cattle,  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  them  at  a  profit,  and 
equally  impossible  to  keep  and  feed 
them,  so  they  disposed  of  what  they 
had  at  any  price  they  could  get,  and 
sold  the  calves  for  veal.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  obvious ;  the  supply  of  beef 
has  become  so  short  that  it  practically 
amounts  to  a  famine,  and  famine  prices 
rule.  The  trust  has  been  made  to  smart, 
and  the  people  are  paying  for  it  because 


there  is  no  other  market  and  no  other 
source  of  supply. 

This  is  merely  a  case  in  point,  dt 
touches  the  life  of  the  people  more 
closely  than  the  same  condition  would 
if  some  commodity  other  than  the  food 
supply  were  concerned,  but  the  same 
condition  exists  everywhere, — in  the  oil 
and  gas  that  light  our  houses  and 
streets,  in  the  coal  upon  which  we  de¬ 
pend  for  warmth  in  our  severe  winter 
weather,  in  the  lumber  we  need  for 
building,  in  the  materials  we  use  for 
our  clothing,  and,  above  all,  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  upon  which  we  depend  for 
money  to  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads 
and  to  supply  our  children  with  food. 
So  long  as  the  system  runs  along 
smoothly  and  prosperously  all  goes 
fairly  well,  but  we  must  admit  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  that  the  ad¬ 
mirably  economical  methods  of  our 
great  corporations  make  for  economy  in 
the  long  run,  or  for  better  conditions  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  more  per¬ 
fect  the  system  and  the  more  central¬ 
ized  the  power,  the  greater  is  the  de¬ 
pendence  upon  it  and  the  more  marked 
is  the  decadence  of  self-reliance  and 
initiative  in  our  national  life.  Our  very 
prosperity  but  left  us  the  more  unpre¬ 
pared  to  meet  any  reverse,  and  so,  hard 
as  it  is,  the  present  crisis  was  badly 
needed  as  a  factor  in  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  As  a  thing  in 
itself,  our  industrial  system  has  been  an 
economic  triumph,  but  it  is  only  a  step 
toward  the  solution  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  problem.  If  the  country  is  to  be 
solidly  and  permanently  prosperous  and 
the  people  economically  free,  there  must 
be  a  division  of  responsibility,  so  that 
no  great  number  will  be  dependent  for 
supplies  or  for  employment  upon  the 
success  of  one  enterprise. 

As  a  lesson  in  efficiency  and  economy 
the  methods  of  our  big  corporations  are 
unrivaled,  but  these  methods  must  be 
applied  to  smaller  independent  indus- 
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tries  and  so  used  for  the  common  good. 
This  is  possible  only  by  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  which  would  utilize  all  the 
means  of  production,  of  manufacture 
and  of  marketing  that  depend  upon 
things  being  done  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
would  do  it  on  the  basis  of  cooperation 
and  not  of  monopoly.  For  instance,  a 
number  of  individual  enterprises  could 
carry  on  the  meat  business  just  as  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  economically  as  the  trust 
has  done,  by  forming  themselves  into 
groups  or  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  and  handling  the  meat 
supply,  and  yet  retain  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  so  that  the  failure  of  one  would 
not  aflFect  the  others  or  the  consumers. 
Farmers  and  fruit-growers  are  familiar 
with  the  advantages  of  just  such  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  it  is  going  only  a  step 
farther  to  apply  the  principle  to  every 
branch  of  industry,  and  so  reap  the 
benefit  of  every  improved  method  that 
has  been  discovered,  perfected,  and  then 
used  as  a  means  of  oppression  by  the 
trusts.  We  most  emphatically  advocate 
a  return  to  independent  industries  and 
fair  competition,  but  not  to  primitive 
methods  of  working  or  carrying  on 
business.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  giving  up  what  we  have  won  through 
our  national  genius  for  organization, 
but  it  must  be  used  in  such  a  way  that 
supplies  are  no  longer  controlled  or  the 
people  exploited  for  private  gain. 

NOTES 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  there  has 
been  no  new  word  invented  by 
which  to  call  the  product  of  the 
cameras  of  such  men  as  Eduard 
Steichen.  The  word  “photograph,” 
with  its  mental  image  of  mechanical 
processes,  pictures  to  the  mind  some¬ 
thing  entirely  foreign  to  his  work  as 
was  shown  in  his  recent  exhibition  at 
the  Photo-Secession  Gallery.  With 
just  the  same  command  over  the 


camera  as  a  painter  has  over  his  brush 
or  a  sculptor  over  his  chisel,  Mr. 
Steichen  produces  work  of  real  and 
lasting  artistic  value,  and  the  results 
are  as  truly  his  own  as  in  his  paint¬ 
ings.  It  was  a  remarkable  exhibition, 
not  only  as  showing  the  possibilities  of 
the  camera,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the 
range  and  power  of  Mr.  Steichen’s  art. 
Along  one  wall  was  a  row  of  portraits 
— each  one  not  only  photographic  like¬ 
nesses,  but  remarkably  strong  as  char¬ 
acter  studies, — there  was  the  real  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  witty,  whimsical,  fantas¬ 
tic,  strong;  there  just  as  clearly  shown 
was  the  calm,  majestic  master  artist, 
George  Frederick  Watts,  and  entirely 
different  from  either  was  Rodin,  hu¬ 
manist,  mystic,  thinker.  Quite  as 
powerful  and  wide  in  range  is  the  out¬ 
door  work  of  Steichen — he  shows  us 
iVenice,  bathed  with  sunlight  and  quiv¬ 
ering  with  heat,  or,  as  in  another  pic¬ 
ture,  with  cool,  deep  waters  in  the 
shadow  of  an  old  crumbling  wall ; 
there,  too,  was  the  great  canyon  of  a 
New  York  street  in  bright  light  and 
deep  shadow  as  clear  cut  as  an  etch¬ 
ing,  while  in  another  misty  print  was 
all  the  weird  grandeur  of  the  Colorado 
Garden  of  the  Gods. 

Mr.  Steichen  has  also  brought  with 
him  from  Paris  a  collection  of  colored 
photographs  which  he  took  by  the 
Lumiere  process.  As  yet  there  has 
been  devised  no  method  of  printing 
these  colors  upon  paper;  however,  the 
plates  when  held  up  to  the  light  are 
remarkable  in  their  promise  for  an  art 
that  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
quality  of  the  color  is  most  interesting 
— one  would  call  it  “painty,”  if  that 
were  not  a  reversal  of  the  proper  or¬ 
der.  For  since  this  process  is  a  direct 
and  mechanical  copying  of  the  colors 
of  nature,  paintings  should  be  com¬ 
pared  for  their  accuracy  and  truth  to 
these  plates  rather  than  the  other  way 
about.  And  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
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to  many  a  painter  to  see  there  proved 
to  a  skeptical  public  the  actual  exist¬ 
ence  of  purple  and  blue  shadows,  green 
flesh  tints,  and  the  impossibility  of  an 
absolutely  solid  color  in  materials. 

A  most  important  and  complete  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Ukiyoye  paintings  and 
prints  was  shown  in  the  month  of 
March  at  the  Yamanaka  Galleries  in 
New  York.  Professor  Ernest  F.  Fen- 
ollosa,  who  prepared  the  catalogue  for 
this  exhibition  and  arranged  the  work 
in  chronological  order,  speaks  of  it  as 
follows:  “Messrs.  Yamanaka  &  Com¬ 
pany  selected  from  their  extensive  col¬ 
lection  for  this  display  examples  of 
the  best  periods  and  masters  in  an  al¬ 
most  uniformly  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  Many  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  have  the  sharpness  of  proofs. 
Paintings  by  several  of  the  artists  are 
so  added  to  the  prints  as  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  direct  comparison  between  these 
two  lines  of  work.”  Probably  noth¬ 
ing  more  complete  in  the  way  of  a 
catalogue  for  an  especial  exhibition  of 
Japanese  prints  has  been  prepared 
than  the  one  put  together  by  Professor 
Fenollosa.  It  was  not  merely  a  list 
of  artists  and  their  dates  and  their 
schools,  but  in  the  description  of  each 
print  or  painting  there  is  introduced 
something  of  Japanese  history,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  arts  of  different  periods, 
a  point  or  two  is  made  about  the  cos¬ 
tume  and  the  colors  and  the  tech¬ 
nique,  so  that  a  careful  going  over  of 
the  catalogue  leaves  one  with  a  sense 
of  intimate  knowledge  and  personal 
interest  in  Japanese  art  as  presented 
in  this  collection. 

OF  the  many  musical  triumphs 
which  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  has 
achieved  since  he  began  his  campaign 
of  awakening  musical  understanding 
and  appreciation  in  America,  none  is 


reckoned  as  more  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  Beethoven  Cycle  pre¬ 
sented  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  six  suc¬ 
cessive  Sundays,  beginning  March  first. 
The  importance  of  presenting  the  work 
of  the  musician  in  chronological  order, 
as  was  done  in  this  Cycle,  showing  the 
musician’s  development  from  year  to 
year,  with  all  the  changes  of  ideals  and 
the  fulfilment  of  purposes,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  understand  the  music  of  the 
composer  as  one  could  not  in  any  other 
way.  And  not  only  was  the  music  pre¬ 
sented  so  that  one  could  comprehend 
the  growth  of  the  man  as  an  artist,  but 
a  brief  history  of  the  music  of  each 
concert  was  prepared  and  issued  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Symphony  Society  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  programme  at  the  door, 
thus  enabling  the  serious  student  to 
study  the  music  in  relation  to  the  musi¬ 
cian.  From  the  beginning  of  his  work  in 
New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  music  that  was  worth 
hearing  was  worth  understanding,  and 
he  has  in  every  possible  way  not  only 
presented  the  best  music  of  every  coun¬ 
try,  but  striven  to  awake  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind  the  understanding  that  will 
develop  to  the  fullest  musical  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  in  many  ways 
helped  to  make  the  American  public  a 
friend  of  music. 

For  six  weeks,  beginning  early  in 
March,  there  was  held  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  a  me¬ 
morial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  well- 
known  artists  and  architects  all  of  the 
finest  work  of  Saint-Gaudens  was 
gathered  together,  and  where  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  them  reproductions  in 
plaster  were  made  of  his  public  statues. 
The  main  hall  of  statuary  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  was  used  to  show  the  collection, 
and  in  setting  and  arrangement  noth¬ 
ing  was  spared  to  make  this  exhibition 
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one  of  the  finest  New  York  has  ever 
seen. 

Yet,  after  looking  at  all  the  work 
there  displayed,  the  person  who  came 
seeking  some  new  knowledge  of  Saint- 
Gaudens  and  his  art  went  away  with 
a  sense  of  disappointment.  It  was  not 
that  the  great  works  that  have  become 
so  familiar  to  all  the  American  public 
were  not  there — there  was  the  statue 
of  Farragut,  standing  out  strong  and 
fine  without  the  setting  that  so  weakens 
it  in  Madison  Square ;  the  great  stand¬ 
ing  figure  of  Lincoln,  noble,  thought¬ 
ful,  plain  and  calm ;  the  equestrian 
Sherman  assuming  a  certain  dignity  in 
the  plaster  that  the  gilded  group  in 
the  Plaza  lacks ;  the  Adams  Memorial 
figure  in  its  monumental  stillness;  the 
strong  aggressive,  almost  flamboyant, 
Puritan,  Deacon  Chapin.  The  Shaw 
Memorial  was  represented  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  photograph,  and  the  Stevenson 
bas-relief  was  shown  in  both  its  forms 
— all  of  the  work  by  which  we  know 
Saint-Gaudens  was  there.  We  turned 
from  these  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  gain  some  new  understanding 
of  the  man  who  made  them — and 
therein  lay  the  disappointment. 

T  he  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 

Ella  Condie  Lamb  at  the  studios 
of  J.  &  R.  Lamb  in  late  February 
showed  the  extraordinary  range  of 
ability  of  a  woman  who  can  equally  well 
paint  a  miniature  or  design  an  enor¬ 
mous  stained  glass  window,  paint  a  por¬ 
trait  or  a  landscape,  and  who  finds  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure  in  using  for  models 
tree  branches  outlined  against  the  sky 
or  little  wild  field  flowers.  All  of  Mrs. 
Lamb’s  work  shows  a  happy  viewpoint 
toward  life  —  her  outdoor  studies  are 
full  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  her 
portraiture  shows  a  sympathetic  femi¬ 
ninity  of  touch  which  adds  a  delicacy 
and  finish  to  faultless  drawing.  Mrs. 
Lamb  works  in  various  mediums,  water 


color,  oil,  crayon,  pastel,  with  appar¬ 
ently  no  preference  for  any  one.  Some 
recent  work  in  pastel  shows  an  excel¬ 
lent  handling  of  color,  but  the  most 
charming  sketches  in  the  whole  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  some  tiny  water  color  land¬ 
scapes. 

The  most  sympathetic  and  com¬ 
plete  presentation  in  a  single  con¬ 
cert  of  the  music  of  the  late  Edward 
MacDowell  was  given  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  the  evening  of  March  31, 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society, — Safonoff 
conducting — the  great  Russian  showing 
a  more  intimate  sympathy  with  the  ex¬ 
quisite,  elusive  quality  of  MacDowell’s 
genius  than  any  conductor  who  has  yet 
handled  this  music.  The  programme 
was  one  of  infinite  variety — tender  lyric 
songs ;  profound  heart-searching,  mel¬ 
ancholy  in  the  Tragic  Sonata;  the  soul 
of  the  woods,  elfin  and  wild,  in  the 
Woodland  Suite;  and  moonlight  music, 
clear,  fine  and  faint,  a  wonderful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Clair  de  la  Lune  for  the 
harp  and  strings.  The  concert  was 
given  to  help  carry  out  MacDowell’s 
cherished  plan  of  a  home  in  which  all 
the  arts  could  meet  and  become  of 
mutual  benefit,  a  plan  which,  if  devel¬ 
oped  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter,  would 
render  the  MacDowell  Club  the  most 
important  association  in  America  for 
the  true  development  of  art,  music  and 
literature. 

Late  in  March  five  of  the  younger 
sculptors.  Brooks,  Deming,  Flan¬ 
agan,  Evans  and  Fraser  held  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  at  the  Bauer-Folsom 
Galleries.  All  of  the  work,  except  one 
or  two  portrait-busts,  was  small  in  size, 
yet  it  was  so  full  of  life  and  vigor,  so 
fresh  and  unhampered  by  convention 
that  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  Richard  E.  Brooks  exhibited  a 
number  of  his  delightful  portrait  bas- 
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reliefs,  which  are  full  of  delicacy  and 
strength.  James  E.  Fraser  is  a  man 
whose  work  is  distinguished  for  its 
nobility,  and  besides  this,  for  a  re¬ 
markably  quick  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing — there  never  was  a  pudgy 
baby  modeled  as  he  has  shown  Jack 
Deming,  nor  was  ever  the  poetry  of 
childhood  more  sympathetically  ex¬ 
pressed  than  in  his  head  of  the  son  of 
Harry  Payne  Whitney.  Mr.  Rudulph 
Evans  contributed  a  notable  piece  of 
work  in  his  marble  bust  of  Maude 
Adams.  In  his  medal  work,  Mr.  John 
Flanagan  excels,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  contributions  were  portrait  bas- 
reliefs  of  real  force  and  interest.  Ed¬ 
win  Deming’s  delightfully  humorous 
glimpses  of  animal  life  are  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  action  and  good 
modeling,  but  it  is  seldom  that  Mr. 
Deming  shows  a  study  of  a  human. 
So  his  weird,  dreamy  ^ure  of  an  old 
bent  Indian  woman,  “The  Toiler  of 
the  Plains,”  was  a  delight  not  only  for 
its  own  artistic  value  but  as  showing 
another  phase  of  Mr,  Deming’s  art, 

SOME  recent  portraits  by  Maurice 
Fromkes  were  recently  exhibited  at 
Knoedler’s,  New  York,  Mr,  Fromkes’ 
easy,  dashing  style  is  undoubtedly  well 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  well-groomed 
people  he  paints,  yet  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  a  man  of  mediocre  talent 
makes  a  bad  mistake  in  doing  what 
only  a  painter  with  Wilhelm  Funk’s 
ability  can  afford  to  do  with  impunity — 
follow  a  fashion  in  portrait  painting. 
And  Mr,  Fromkes’  work  lacks  the  con¬ 
vincing  strength  to  redeem  it  from  its 
sensational  tendencies. 

An  excellent  collection  of  crayon  and 
pastel  portrait  sketches  by  William 
Carey  Brazington  was  exhibited  at 
Knoedler’s  in  March.  They  were  not 
only  interesting  in  their  technique  but 
showed  also  the  quick,  clean  stroke  of 


the  good  draughtsman.  Although  mono- 
tones,  the  values  were  managed  with 
that  appreciation  of  color  that  belongs 
to  the  painter,  and  the  work  was  full  of 
the  feeling  for  character  and  likeness 
essential  to  good  portraiture.  One  feels 
that  when  Mr.  Brazington’s  work  fails 
to  impress  it  is  never  through  faulty 
craftsmanship,  but  rather  through  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  his  sitter — 
when  he  appreciates  he  succeeds,  and 
the  finest  of  the  collection  was  his  study 
of  a  friend.  Signor  Bemal-Resky. 

T  T  is  seldom  that  an  artist  can  master 
more  than  one  medium,  yet  those 
who  saw  the  etchings  of  Daubigny 
recently  on  view  at  Keppel’s  went 
away  convinced  that  this  master  of 
plein-air  in  oils  worked  equally  well 
with  the  needle.  His  etchings,  like 
his  paintings,  are.  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  countryside.  Keppel  shows  also 
a  collection  of  drawing  and  sketches 
by  Daubigny. 

ATE  this  season  D.  W.  Tiyon  and 
T.  W.  Dewing  combined  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Montross  Gallery,  Mr. 
Dewing  showed  only  three  of  his  paint¬ 
ings,  which  were,  however,  character¬ 
istic  of  his  poetic  indoor  studies  of  dull, 
dreamy  lights  and  soft  colors.  Sixteen 
of  Mr.Tryon’s  outdoor  canvases  in  both 
oil  and  pastels  made  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  exhibition,  full  of  the  big  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature  in  her  every  mood 
that  is  typical  of  this  man’s  vital,  poeti¬ 
cal  work. 

After  Mr,  Fromkes’  exhibition  at 
Knoedler’s  in  March  a  collection 
of  neatly  painted  portraits  by  F.  Percy 
Wild  were  exhibited  in  the  main  gal¬ 
lery.  With  the  exception  of  a  pleasing 
portrait  of  Miss  Frances  Nott  Parsons, 
and  a  well-painted  gentleman  in  a  hunt¬ 
ing  coat  that  was  rather  too  red,  they 
were  hard,  photographic  and  unnatural 
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in  color,  verging  unpleasantly  on  the 
chromo-lithographic  style.  It  is  time 
that  men  should  stop  making  the  mis¬ 
take  of  painting  outdoor  backgrounds 
behind  people  evidently  in  a  studio 
light,  and  thinking  that  by  capturing, 
like  an  instantaneous  photograph,  a 
single  motion  of  a  vivacious  child  they 
are  showing  action.  In  the  same  room 
were  exhibited  some  miniatures  by 
Mme.  Renee  de  Mirmont. 

'T'HE  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  show  in  March  a  collection  of  water 
colors  by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel — an 
artist  the  charm  of  whose  work  is  too 
little  known  in  America.  This  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  made  up  of  a  series  which  il¬ 
lustrates  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc. 

REVIEWS 

IT  is  now  nearer  fifteen  than  ten 
years  since  Max  Nordau  thun¬ 
dered  forth  to  a  public  somewhat 
stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
attack  his  denunciation  of  the  modern 
era  in  “Degeneration.”  How  the  first 
meek  acquiescence  to  his  views  was 
later  replaced  by  disgust  and  repudia¬ 
tion  when  the  fallacies  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  apparently  correct  scientific 
statements  were  pointed  out,  is  prob¬ 
ably  forgotten.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
Dr.  Nordau  now  ventures  to  put  a 
new  book  before  the  public,  express¬ 
ing  more  explicitly  his  ideas  on  the 
degeneration  of  art. 

Whether  the  republication  in  book 
form  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  little  essay, 
“The  Sanity  of  Art,”  which  is,  as 
some  will  remember,  a  review  and  a 
refutation  of  Nordau’s  art  ideas  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  “Degeneration,”  had  any 
purpose  in  appearing  at  the  time  of 
the  issue  of  “On  Art  and  Artists,” 
makes  little  difference  in  its  useful¬ 


ness  in  recalling  the  former  wild 
vagaries  of  the  would-be  scientific 
critic.  The  same  delightfully  witty 
arguments  with  which  Shaw  defends 
Wagner,  Ibsen,  Ruskin  and  the  others 
from  the  attacks  of  “Degeneration” 
serve  equally  well  to  deny  the  def¬ 
amation  of  the  artists  taken  up  in 
this  new  book  of  Nordau’s. 

Yet  the  manifold  absurdity  of  most 
of  the  fanatical  statements  seem  hard¬ 
ly  to  need  a  reply — what  about  the  de¬ 
generation  of  a  man  who  speaks  of 
Whistler’s  women  as  “perverted, 
whimsical  beauties”  who  “wear  re¬ 
markable  and  personal  toilettes,  which, 
except  the  face  and  often  the  hands, 
reveal  not  a  finger’s  breadth  of  skin, 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  interposition  of 
silk  and  lace,  cry  out  for  the  fig  leaf. 
They  are  bundles  of  sick  nerves  that, 
from  the  crown  of  their  heads  to  the 
tips  of  their  fingers,  seem  to  thrill  with 
Sadie  excitement.”  Rodin  he  attacks 
equally  hysterically — speaks  of  his  “im¬ 
pressionism  and  sexual  psychopathy  in 
the  choice  of  themes,”  and  calls  him  a 
“spurious  celebrity.” 

It  is  a  critic  of  the  Bernard  Shaw 
type,  sure  in  his  own  opinions  and 
beliefs,  fighting  on  ground  with  which 
he  is  much  more  familiar  than  is  a 
discredited  scientist  like  Nordau  and 
using  the  most  telling  forces  of  wit 
and  irony  as  his  weapons  who  can,  as 
he  has  already  done  in  his  review  of 
“Degeneration,”  refute  the  ideas  of  “On 
Art  and  Artists”  and  make  the  refu¬ 
tation  a  delightful  essay  besides.  (“On 
Art  and  Artists.”  By  Max  Nordau. 
351  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  “The  Sanity  of  Art.”  By 
Bernard  Shaw.  Price,  75  cents.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Benj.  R.  Tucker,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  the  well- 
known  Harvard  authority  upon 
the  theory  of  design,  has  rendered 
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students  of  the  subject  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  service  by  the  publication  of  his 
book,  “A  Theory  of  Pure  Design.” 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  elucidate 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  drawing  and  painting  as  a  fine 
art.  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
form  of  the  language  of  Art.  In  re¬ 
ality,  as  the  author  makes  plain,  it  is 
a  contribution  to  science  rather  than 
to  art.  Dr.  Ross  uses  his  knowledge 
and  experience  as  a  painter  to  explain 
the  terms  and  principles  of  art  in  terms 
of  science.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
or  entertaining  book,  but  requires  close 
and  keen  study.  The  text  is  enforced 
by  means  of  numerous  diagrams.  (“A 
Theory  of  Pure  Design.”  By  Denman 
W.  Ross,  Ph.D.  201  pages.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.) 

“  r)  ICTURES  and  Their  Painters,  the 
X  History  of  Painting,”  is  a  rather 
ambitious  title  for  a  volume  of  less 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
which  contains  over  three  hundred  il¬ 
lustrations.  Lorinda  Munson  Bryant 
has  performed  the  task  indicated  by 
the  title  with  as  much  success  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected.  There  is,  of 
course,  little  critical  value  in  such  a 
work,  but  it  has  some  merit  as  a  bio¬ 
graphical  encyclopaedia,  a  carefully 
prepared  index  adding  to  its  useful¬ 
ness.  (“Pictures  and  Their  Painters, 
the  History  of  Painting.”  By  Lorinda 
Munson  Bryant.  440  pages.  Price, 
$3.50  net.  Published  by  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  exhaustive  work  on  ceramics 
which  was  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Chaffers  nearly  thirty-six  years 
ago  has  been  revised  and  republished 
in  a  one-voiume  edition  with  new  illus¬ 
trations  and  colored  plates.  It  is  in 
reality  a  pictorial  supplement  to  Mr. 
Chaffers’  more  detailed  work  called 
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“Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery 
and  Porcelain,”  but  “The  Keramic  Gal¬ 
lery”  in  itself  gives  a  general  view  both 
historical  and  descriptive  of  European 
and  Oriental  pottery.  It  is  a  careful,, 
scholarly  work,  and  in  its  present  re¬ 
vised  form  will  serve  as  an  authority 
on  ceramics.  (“The  Keramic  Gallery. 
By  William  Chaffers.  Edited  by  H.  M. 
Cundall.  Illustrated.  465  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Gibbing  &  Co.,  London  • 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

‘‘OIENA  and  Her  Artists”  is  a  book 
^  that  would  serve  as  an  admirable 
companion  for  any  visitor  to  that  quaint 
Tuscan  town.  It  suggests  the  most 
important  places  to  visit  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  cultivated  person.  (“Siena 
and  Her  Artists.”  By  Frederick  Sey¬ 
mour.  Illustrated.  214  pages.  Price,. 
$1.50  net.  Published  by  George  W, 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

PARIS  of  the  old  days,  quaint  Paris, 
the  city  that  old  kings  and  queens- 
knew,  full  of  the  memories  of  great 
men  and  great  deeds— this  is  the  city 
shown  in  the  book  written  by  Mr. 
Georges  Cain,  artist.  Curator  of  the 
Camavalet  Museum,  Parisian  of  the  old 
school,  and,  as  this  book  proves,  writer 
of  great  ease  and  charm.  It  is  time  that 
such  a  memorial  of  old  Paris  appeared, 
for,  since  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
more  changes  have  occurred  than  dur¬ 
ing  centuries  preceding,  and  a  new 
twentieth  -  century  Paris  is  rapidly 
crowding  out  the  old  city,  with  all  its 
'  quaintness,  its  memories,  and  its  charm. 
The  book  is  full  of  historical  interest — 
it  is  written  by  a  man  who  loved  the 
old  days,  and  illustrated  by  delightful 
etchings  and  drawings  of  his  fellow- 
artists  of  half  a  century  ago.  (“Nooks 
and  Corners  of  Old  Paris.”  By  Georges 
Cain.  Illustrated.  326  pages.  Price, 
$3.50  net.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 
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IS  THERE  A  SEX  DISTINCTION  IN  ART?  THE 
ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CRITIC  TOWARD 
WOMEN’S  EXHIBITS:  BY  GILES  EDGERTON 


■^N  EXHIBITION  of  paintings  at  the  Knoedler  Gal¬ 
leries,  New  York,  during  the  month  of  April,  brought 
forth  many  extended  press  notices  and  a  good  deal 
of  argument  of  a  kind;  not  because  the  paintings 
heralded  a  new  school  of  development  in  American 
art,  or  even  advancement  along  established  lines  (if 
we  except  a  most  unusual  and  distinguished  portrait 
called  “The  Miniature  Painter,”  by  Ella  Condie  Lamb),  but  frankly 
because  it  was  a  women’s  exhibit.  The  reviewers  apparently  entered 
the  galleries  with  a  point  of  view  at  once  tolerant  and  sentimental; 
as  if  to  say,  “The  poor  dears;  why  shouldn’t  they  play  around  with 
their  little  feminine  art  ?  Who  are  we,  the  great  of  the  world,  to  dis¬ 
courage  or  criticise  their  harmless  amusement  ?”  and  then  they  went 
away  and  wrote  long  foolish  notices,  praising  some  work  that  was 
distinctly  poor  and  dipping  their  pens  in  treacle  where  criticism  was 
inevitable.  After  a  careful  summing  up  of  the  different  reviews,  I 
cannot  see  that  any  man  approached  the  subject  with  the  honest  frank¬ 
ness,  the  open  mind,  alert  brain,  the  willingness  to  see  in  a  dignified 
way  the  unpleasant  thing,  if  necessary,  which  he  would  have  taken 
to  an  exhibit  such  as  the  National  Academy,  or  the  Ten  American 
Painters,  or  any  individual  studio  showing  of  work,  where  men  and 
women  face  the  public  definitely  seeking  honest  opinion. 

This  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Women  Artists  was  presented 
to  the  public  with  a  sentimental  plea,  and  the  critic,  the  usual  arbiter 
of  the  destiny  of  American  art,  took  a  fair  new  pad  and  a  soft  pencil 
and  went  forth  to  it  as  a  knight-errant,  with  powers  of  analysis  laved 
in  chivalry.  The  gentler  sex  should  receive  no  blow  at  his  hands; 
not  if  real  courtesy  knew  its  place.  Now  this  Chesterfield-Bayard- 
Raleigh  attitude  toward  accomplishment  in  art  is  honestly  about  the 
last  tmng  in  the  world  that  the  genuine  hard-working  women  artists — 
who  are  striving  just  as  men  are  for  the  best  that  they  can  express 
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about  the  truth  of  things — want.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  humili¬ 
ated  by  it.  They  resent  a  sex  distinction  in  art  (not  in  the  variation 
of  art,  but  in  the  quality)  and  they  honestly  prefer  just  discriminating 
criticism  to  this  attitude  of  tender-hearted  masculine  protection. 

Such  painters  among  the  exhibitors  as  Charlotte  Coman,  Alice 
Schille,  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls,  Ellen  and  Lydia  Field  Emmet,  are 
accustomed  to  face  the  juries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  the  National  Academy  with  no  more  heart  palpitation 
than  any  good  artist  must  experience.  Their  work  is  judged  side  by 
side  with  Sargent’s,  Chase’s,  Wiles’s  and  Lathrop’s,  and  they  expect 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  dignity  of  criticism.  They  belong  to  the 
art  world  of  America.  They  are  not  afraid  of  a  trial  by  jury,  and  they 
are  accepted  and  hung  or  rejected,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  senti¬ 
ment  or  chivalry.  And  this  leads  us  back  to  exactly  the  point  we  wish 
to  make  in  this  article:  that  a  “women’s  exhibit”  is  something  out  of 
the  past.  It  is  Eighteen-Thirty  in  expression  and  belongs  to  the  help¬ 
less  days  of  crinoline  when  ladies  fainted  if  they  were  spoken  to  with 
undue  harshness;  when  a  sampler,  at  least  in  America,  was  the  only 
field  for  feminine  artistic  endeavor. 

IT  STANDS  to  reason,  if  one  thinks  at  all  about  these  things,  that 
there  must  forever  be  a  wide  differentiation  between  the  painting 
that  men  do  and  that  women  do,  because  in  all  the  civilized  world 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  variation  in  the  outlook  on  life  of  men  and 
women.  As  long  as  society  decrees  this  radical  sex  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  men  and  women  toward  the  world  and  of  the  world  to  them, 
there  must  follow  along  the  same  lines  exactly  a  corresponding  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  art  expression  of  men  and  women.  Composition,  tech¬ 
nique,  color  may  be  taught  by  the  same  master  in  the  same  studio  to  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls,  but  when  these  boys  and  girls  have  grown 
up  and  have  gone  through  the  essential  experiences  of  life,  they  will 
inevitably  paint  the  same  subjects  differently,  the  work  of  women 
being  so  classified  by  the  woman’s  outlook  that  inevitably  there  would 
ensue  comparison,  an  interesting  appreciation  of  certain  qualities  that 
women  have  expressed  and  a  different  sort  of  enjoyment  for  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  men  have  painted  into  their  canvases.  Each  may  be  pro¬ 
gressive  and  each  great  in  achievement,  but  under  present  social  con¬ 
ditions  there  must  be  the  fundamental  difference. 

It  is  not  once  in  a  generation  that  a  woman  so  subverts  her  essen¬ 
tially  characteristic  outlook  on  life  to  her  work  that  her  art  impulse 
becomes  universal,  as  that  of  the  greatest  men  often  is.  One  feels 
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that  Cecilia  Beaux  has  done  this  in  her  portrait  work,  as  George 
Eliot  did  in  her  stories.  One  feels,  too,  something  of  the  universal 
quality  in  the  work  of  Charlotte  Coman,  but  one  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  achievement  greater  than  personality  or 
whether  it  is  born  from  a  certain  attitude  of  delicate  reserve  toward 
Nature,  a  certain  tender  courtesy  toward  all  the  illusions  that  cover 
the  land  for  every  season  of  the  year.  One  cannot  tell  quite  whether 
it  is  the  universal  quality  of  genius  or  whether  it  is  just  a  fine  sort  of 
reticence  that  will  not  obtrude  one’s  own  personality  upon  Nature. 

One  of  the  most  impersonal  of  the  women  sculptors  is  Miss  Abas- 
tenia  St.  Leger  Eberle.  Her  work  does  not  suggest  an  effort  to  over¬ 
come  a  feminine  point  of  view  or  to  ape  the  masculine  ways  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  She  just  seems  to  present  people,  little  children,  old  beggar 
women,  Indians,  more  absolutely  than  individually.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  children.  It  is  not  just  that  she  makes  you  feel  that 
she  loves  children;  it  is  rather  the  way  she  presents  her  babies,  chubby, 
grubby  little  girls  especially,  that  awakens  in  you  the  sensation  that 
you  love  them,  without  any  regard  to  her  sentiment.  However, 
Cecilia  Beaux  and  Abastenia  Eberle  are  not  in  the  women’s  exhibit, 
and  so  we  are  wandering  far  afield. 

But  grant,  as  a  rule,  a  compulsory  sex  difference  in  art.  Look 
for  it;  admire  it;  classify  all  art  by  it;  all  this  is  just,  but  it  is  equally 
just  to  go  a  step  farther  and  rank  both  the  expressions  as  of  equal  in¬ 
terest;  demanding  equal  technical  excellence,  equal  standards  of  per¬ 
fection  in  composition,  color  values  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  life,  and  the  same  courage  in  facing  the  attitude  of  a  usually  un¬ 
sympathetic,  unappreciative  public.  No  one  has  a  right  to  ride  a 
steeplechase  who  cannot  keep  a  quiet  saddle  for  the  hurdles.  It  is 
fatal  that  women  should  accept  rejection  at  the  hands  of  big  exhibits 
with  a  feeling  of  hurt  vanity,  turn  about  and  decide  “to  have  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  their  own  anyway,  and  just  hang  any  picture  they  want  to.” 
Not  that  Academy  decisions  are  final  toward  art,  for  the  juries  often 
reject  very  important  and  significant  work  and  hang  very  dull  and 
inadequate  pictures.  Indeed,  at  times  this  threatens  to  become  the 
rule,  and  men  have  this  matter  to  face  as  well  as  women.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  point  out  in  this  connection  is  that  women  should 
never  for  one  moment  admit  that  the  rejection  is  made  because  it  is 
women's  work.  The  somewhat  revolutionary  young  American  artists 
called  “The  Eight,”  by  chance  all  men,  did  not  go  away  from  the 
Academy  last  fall  pouting  and  fretting.  They  gathered  up  their 
rejected  pictures  with  apparently  a  light  heart,  expressed  a  few  pointed 
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opinions  as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  jury  that  could  reject  them;  were 
promptly  invited  by  a  very  understanding  and  sympathetic  art  dealer 
to  hold  a  little  academy  of  their  own,  which  turned  out  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  art  exhibit  of  the  year. 


NOW  in  spite  of  some  very  excellent  work  at  the  Knoedler  Gal¬ 
leries,  and  a  few  paintings  of  exceptional  value,  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole  would  not  have  secured  haK  a  column  press  notice 
if  it  had  been  a  mixed  exhibit.  It  would  then  have  been  taken  serious¬ 
ly,  praised  highly  in  some  instances,  moderately  in  others,  and  vig¬ 
orously  condemned  where  the  work  deserved  it.  And  the  women 
who  were  poor  craftsmen  would  have  learned  some  valuable  truths, 
and  would  not  have  been  permitted  the  poor  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  “a  woman’s  feeling  in  art  is  so  interesting  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  she  understands  drawing,  or  perspective,  or  composition, 
or  technique.”  Fancy  an  intelligent  art  critic  feeling  justified  in 
saying  as  praise  of  an  exhibit  that  there  was  “a  soprano  note  in  the 
work,”  and  that  the  pictures  were  “evidently  painted  for  women,  with 
that  straight  march  to  the  central  sentiment  which  characterizes 
the  ‘intuitional’  artist.” 

What  utter  rubbish  that  is!  In  the  first  place,  women  do  not 
paint  for  women,  any  more  than  they  dress  for  women  or  do  anything 
else  for  women.  The  genuine  woman  works  for  her  own  self-esteem, 
or  to  win  out  with  the  world,  or,  as  a  by-product  of  her  own  effort,  to 
win  praise  and  appreciation  from  men.  And  why  in  the  world  should 
not  painting  “which  has  tenderness,  grace  and  appeal”  (to  quote 
the  same  authority),  interest  men  as  well  as  women,  or  men  even 
more  than  women .?  But  here  is  the  difficulty.  The  minute  that 
you  label  any  sort  of  exhibit  as  exclusively  “women’s”  you  have  let 
loose  the  flood  gates  of  masculine  sentimentality,  and  an  honest  point 
of  view  apparently  cannot  obtain.  As  for  instance  the  phrase  “in¬ 
tuitional  art!”  What  could  have  a  more  sentimental  ring  to  it.^*  and 
what  possible  meaning  can  it  have  as  applied  to  women’s  work? 
Does  it  suggest  that  women  are  not  expected  “to  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest”  their  craft,  that  they  can  guess  at  success,  that  they 
may  jumble  in  a  heap  oxen  and  a  woodpile  so  that  the  whole  sug¬ 
gests  “After  an  Earthquake”  (and  this  done  by  a  woman  who  can 
paint),  that  they  may  draw  a  face  so  impressionistically  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  model  had  been  interrupted  in  an  operation  for  the  sitting; 
that  an  Art  Nouveau-Burne- Jones  girl  can  be  drawn  with  a  neck  a 
quarter  as  long  as  her  body  and  then  be  exhibited  as  a  siren?  If 
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this  is  “intuitional  art,”  then  there  was  some  of  it  at  the  women’s 
exhibit,  the  “art”  that  moves  without  care  or  study  or  logical  prepara¬ 
tion  to  its  work.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether  this  phrase  is  silly  or 
wise,  kind  or  cruel,  or  just  intended  to  be  pleasantly  mysterious,  be¬ 
cause  truth  is  not  usual  in  such  criticism.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  sort  of  talk,  and  much  besides  that  was  published  immediately 
after  the  press  day  of  this  exhibit,  is  far  more  seriously  a  handicap  to 
any  real  progress  of  women  in  art  than  the  most  unjust  or  prejudiced 
point  of  view  that  an  Academy  jury  could  possibly  show.  We  have 
already  granted  a  difference  in  art  expression  for  men  and  women,  but 
these  expressions  can  never  move  along  in  parallel  lines  without 
identical  standards  of  self-esteem,  of  wilhngness  to  work  for  success, 
equal  desire  for  honest  and  dignified  criticism,  and  the  courage  to 
benefit  by  it. 

I  think  not  all  but  many  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  artists 
agree  with  this  point  of  view.  That  a  number  of  significant  women 
did  not  exhibit  at  Knoedler’s  would  confirm  this  impression.  For 
there  are  some  women  who  neither  care  to  be  segregated  in  an  exhi¬ 
bition  or  to  contribute  to  the  rather  popular  impression  that  this 
segregation  in  art  is  essential  or  even  reasonable. 

Not  a  universal  point  of  view,  however,  this,  for  there  was  work 
at  the  women’s  exhibit  of  rare  attainment  which  had  been  hung  in  the 
past  at  some  of  the  most  judicial  homes  of  art,  which  had  won  honors 
at  Philadelphia,  Paris  and  New  York,  and  other  work  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  could  have  won  honors  had  it  courageously  faced  the  jury. 
Two  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Coman’s  landscapes  were  shown,  wonderful 
misty  blue  hillsides,  views  of  the  Harlem  Valley  seen  from  Quaker 
Hill.  They  are  a  curiously  poignant  presentation  of  July  hills,  miles 
of  beauty  spread  out  before  you  and  all  wrapped  in  a  delicate  poet¬ 
ical  haze  that  somehow  shut  you  away,  and  yet  stirred  your  imagina¬ 
tion  toward  their  beauty.  A  woman’s  feeling  about  nature,  but  of 
equal  appeal  to  all  sympathetic  men  and  women,  and  presented  with 
a  technique  sure  and  subtle.  In  most  of  the  press  notices  Mrs. 
Coman’s  work  did  not  appear. 

ONE  of  the  first  paintings  to  hold  one’s  attention  (for  Mrs. 
Coman’s  paintings  you  did  not  always  see  first)  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  portrait  of  an  old  artist  called  “The  Good  Story,”  by  Clara 
MacChesney.  It  is  admirably  painted,  full  of  life  and  good  cheer; 
a  happy  old  man  with  a  radiant  spirit,  no  nerves,  a  keen  zest  for  life, 
regarding  a  glass  of  beer  still  a  pleasant  adventure.  This  work  of 
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Miss  MacChesney’s  is  done  inevitably,  no  tricks  of  technique,  no 
personal  whim  about  it,  but  vigorous,  direct  work  and  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  management  of  black  surfaces.  Just  near  this  friendly  old 
artist  a  dear  little  girl  is  walking  out  of  a  frame.  She  looks  a  bit 
surprised,  but  rather  pleased  on  the  whole  and  very  much  alive,  as 
Lydia  Emmet’s  children’s  portraits  always  do.  The  background 
for  the  little  ^rl  is  very  simple,  as  backgrounds  should  be  in  the  por¬ 
traits  of  children,  and  there  is  no  effort  for  pose,  as  one  so  often  sees 
in  the  imitation  “royal  children”  in  our  National  Academy. 

Two  canvases  of  Alice  Schille  were  hung  at  this  exhibit,  both  of 
children,  and  one,  “The  Study  Hour,”  full  of  charm  in  composition 
and  done  with  the  most  interesting  loose  brush  work.  Wherever  I 
have  seen  this  artist’s  work  I  have  been  impressed  with  its  beauty; 
a  delightful  sympathy  with  life  expressed  through  trained  eye  and  hand. 

The  most  inescapable  portrait  shown  was  a  life-size  painting 
called,  “The  Miniature  Painter,”  which  was  managed  so  simply,  so 
directly,  the  delicate  creams  of  the  dress,  the  pale  yellow  of  the  scarf 
and  the  rich,  sensible  brunette  head  so  admirably  handled  and  con¬ 
trasted  that  it  was  a  pleasant  refreshing  experience  to  turn  to  it  again 
and  again.  It  was  made  beautiful  by  the  management  of  lights  and 
shadows  and  the  great  simplicity  of  treatment.  And  one  felt  grateful 
that  it  evidently  did  not  intend  to  symbolize  “Youth,”  or  “Work,” 
or  even  “Youth  at  Work;”  it  was  just  a  serenely  painted  portrait  of 
a  very  wholesome,  capable,  charming  young  woman,  who  looked  as 
though,  having  decided  to  paint  miniatures,  she  would  do  them  ex¬ 
tremely  well  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  herself.  One  man 
who  is  much  interested  in  painting  was  overheard  to  say,  “  That  white 
study  is  done  so  honestly  and  naively,  it  seems  almost  like  a  new 
school  of  portrait  painting.”  And  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  result 
is  beautiful  enough  to  encourage  Mrs.  Lamb  to  hold  to  this  standard 
in  all  her  portrait  work,  no  matter  what  the  medium. 

The  name  of  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls  almost  inevitably  suggests 
the  shore  of  some  bit  of  ocean,  yellow  sand  dunes  or  blue  harbors  and 
fishing  smacks  idling  about  in  sunlight  or  mist,  the  home  edge  of  the 
sea,  full  of  color,  of  dreams  and  contentment.  But  at  this  exhibit 
her  two  canvases  were  quite  different  in  subject.  One  was  a  slender 
girl  holding  a  bowl  of  roses,  the  roses  and  the  girl’s  hands  charmingly 
painted,  but  the  figure  uninteresting  in  line  and  color.  Far  more 
sympathetic  was  a  Venetian  water  color  sketch;  “Gamins,”  it  was 
called.  A  group  of  gay,  picturesque  little  Italian  boys  lounging  about 
and  laughing  in  the  sunlight;  very  lightly  and  delicately  painted,  yet 
full  of  expression  and  vivid  the  effect  of  tones. 
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The  “Canal  at  Lisieux,”  by  Emma  L.  Cooper,  one  remembers  to 
have  seen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  this  past  winter.  It  is  a 
pleasant  rendering  of  a  picturesque  scene,  sluggish  water  reflecting 
mossy  old  houses,  which  simple  architecture,  time  and  nature  have 
made  so  alluring  to  the  artist.  The  study  lacks  poetry  or  any  faint 
touch  of  the  wild  strange  mystery  which  Turner  portrayed  on  his  Vene¬ 
tian  canvases,  yet  in  color  and  texture,  as  it  were,  it  is  a  pleasant  scene. 

There  were  a  number  of  portraits  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  a  delightfully  fraim  vigorous  study  of  C.  Gilibert  by 
Ellen  Emmet,  done  with  an  easy  pose  and  a  cheerful  expression 
which  somehow  does  not  antagonize,  which  you  feel  that  the  great 
French  baritone  would  not  resent.  Still  other  portraits  less  significant 
but  not  without  quality,  were  by  May  Lewis  Close,  Janet  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  Charles  Melville  Dewey,  Adele  Winckler,  and  Marion  Swinton. 
Two  seashore  sketches  by  Lucy  Scott  Bower,  without  being  wholly 
satisfactory  in  technique,  nevertheless  held  the  attention  because  of  a 
certain  breadth  of  treatment  and  appeal  to  the  imagination,  as  though 
the  artist  had  seen  things  in  a  big  way  and  caught  what  was  possible 
of  space  and  strange  barrenness  and  even  night  on  her  canvases. 

And  besides  these  pictures  were  sixty  or  more  canvases,  some  with 
very  distinct  merit  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  few  with  any  effect 
of  complete  mastery  of  craft — as  if  a  woman  with  an  interesting  sense 
of  color  values  must  deem  drawing  unessential,  or,  knowing  how  to 
draw  well,  what  matter  if  the  color  goes  muddy  and  suggests  damp 
pools  instead  of  objects  of  art,  or,  the  idea  being  good,  why  pay  the 
least  attention  to  detail ;  and  over  and  over  again  appeared  the  strange 
delusion  that  vagueness  or  dullness  of  color  was  atmosphere,  that  the 
uncertain  stroke  was  impressionism ;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  the  eccentric 
was  creative,  and  the  startling,  brilliant. 

In  spite  of  the  good  work  which  has  been  noted,  there  remained, 
after  a  sixth  inspection,  the  impression  that  the  exclusive  women’s 
exhibit  is  out  of  harmony  with  present-day  growth  and  development, 
that  women  need  with  men  but  one  standard  of  art  progress,  though 
there  may  be  a  thousand  expressions  of  it ;  that  an  exhibit  cannot  be 
representative  of  good  work  without  a  committee  of  examination, 
whether  of  men  or  women.  Better  an  unfair  jury  than  none,  and 
that  the  press  will  cease  to  be  amusing,  supercilious,  patronizing 
toward  women  in  art  when  these  matters  are  adjusted,  and  will  extend 
to  them  the  dignity  and  seriousness  in  criticism  which  the  right  pro¬ 
gressive  situation  would  demand. 
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'^ROUND  about  the  lonely  cottage  that  stood  in  an 
expanse  of  cultivated  farmland,  Nature  revealed  her¬ 
self  in  plain  and  stern  aspect:  hedging  in  the  clean 
utility  of  the  fields,  the  pine  trees  rose  in  uncompromis¬ 
ing  uprightness,  and  the  gray  stone  boulder  that  stood 
in  solitary  relief  against  them,  on  the  east,  suggested 
a  calm  strength  impervious  to  destructive  forces.  The 
one  tender  touch  in  the  picture  lay  in  the  distance — beyond  the  fields 
and  woods  and  house  tops  of  the  adjacent  town — ^in  the  slender 
church  spire  pointing  upward  against  the  western  sky. 

On  the  piazza  of  the  cottage  two  women  were  waiting  for  the  car. 
Their  conversation,  as  they  whiled  away  the  time,  had  suddenly 
taken  the  personal  turn  which  the  guest  had  for  the  past  hour  been 
vainly  striving  to  give  it.  She  realized,  still,  the  precariousness  of 
the  situation,  and  at  the  more  critical  junctures,  where  angularities 
in  her  hostess  obtruded  more  acutely,  she  digressed  judiciously, 
yet  not  so  far  as  not  to  be  able  to  steer  naturally,  if  not  comfortably, 
back  to  the  main  question.  At  the  present  uneasy  period  she  with¬ 
drew  her  veiled  scrutiny  of  the  coarse  garb  of  her  companion,  and 
looked  off  over  the  cotton  fields,  still  patched  with  white,  with  a 
puzzled  air.  It  was  not  wanton  curiosity  that  was  goading  her  to 
ascertain  the  truth  concerning  her  young  friend’s  estrangement  from 
Herbert  Long,  nor  was  it  officious  interest  that  was  prompting  her 
to  make  a  plea  for  their  reconciliation:  so  fundamentally,  to  her 
thought,  did  this  woman’s  character  stand  for  the  ethical  in  life,  that, 
— this  single  flaw  threatening  the  security  of  the  whole, — ^she  felt 
unable  to  go  on  her  way  harmoniously,  until  the  just  cause  of  the 
weakness  was  known. 

“I  know,”  she  presently  suggested,  “that  you  have  inherited 
your  father’s  judicial  mind,  without  the  saving  impracticality  of 
your  mother’s,  but  the  inheritance  shouldn’t  have  enslaved  you; 
and  the  fact  that  Herbert  does  nothing  to  disabuse  the  world  of  its 
belief  that  you  treated  him  inconsiderately  is  not  reconcilable  with 
your  character.  I  am  hurt;  your  friends  are  hurt;  and  you  yourself 
are  injured.” 

Instantly  the  girl  drew  within  herself,  then,  as  by  a  decisive  stroke 
of  will,  yielded.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  the  older  woman 
interrupted  her,  impatiently.  “I’m  not  going  over  all  that,”  she 
continued,  “those  worn  causes:  your  lack  of  health,  his  lack  of  money; 
your  plan  of  taking  advantage  of  his  slavery  in  order  to  fit  him,  through 
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hardship,  for  the  finer  success;  I  know  the  whole  stoic  perpetration, 
but  what  I  do  not  know  is,  when  he  had  met  your  every  exaction, 
how  you  could  have  the  heart  to  destroy  him  like  this.” 

The  younger  woman  turned  her  head  and  looked  into  her  guest’s 
face,  an  expression  of  concern  in  her  eyes:  “Like  this  ?  Like  what  ?” 

“The  only  reason  I  can  conceive  of,”  the  guest  continued,  not 
heeding  the  question,  “is  that  you  had  ceased  to  love  him,  which 
reason,  forsooth,  is  inconceivable.” 

The  young  woman  leaned  over  and  gave  the  cat  that  was  purring 
at  her  feet  one  light,  gentle  stroke  with  her  roughened  hand.  “What 
is  love  ?”  she  queried. 

“I  do  not  know,  I’m  sure,”  the  other  replied,  with  a  vexed  laugh, 
“but  one  ventures  to  suppose  it  is  a  compound  of  which  mercy  is  one 
of  the  elements.” 

The  girl  stood  up  and  let  her  eyes  wander  dispassionately  over 
the  fields.  Her  poise  was  irritating.  Her  friend,  watching  her, 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  said:  “I  want  the  truth.” 

The  continued  silence  of  the  young  hostess  was  evidence  of  her 
unwillingness  to  enter  a  situation  that  had  been  made  too  intimately 
personal.  F  ut  presently,  deliberately,  as  one  hard  disciplined  to 
meet  the  day’s  work  without  evasion  or  slight,  she  said,  simply: 
“I  will  tell  you.” 

But  she  did  not  continue  at  once,  and  appeared  as  mentally  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  the  least  self-inflicting  form  of  verbal  expression,  break¬ 
ing  with  difficulty  through  her  reserve.  “Perhaps  you  do  not  know,” 
she  finally  began,  in  halting  progress,  “that  I  have  seen  Herbert 
Long  only  twice  since  father  died — three  years  ago  ?” 

The  elder  woman  uttered  some  inarticulate  murmur  of  surprise, 
but  did  not  otherwise  comment,  and  the  girl  slowly  continued:  “It 
was  the  year  father  left  us  that  the  temptation  to  marry  him  was  so 
strong,  my  loss  so  emphasized  my  loneliness  and  my  poverty,  but, — 
well,  we  talked  it  over,  and,  as  you  know,  it  ended  with  his  going 
abroad  for  three  years,  primarily  in  the  interest  of  a  friend’s  business, 
and  my  coming  here,  to  seek  for  health.  My  whole  thought  after 
that  was  ordered,  I  may  as  well  admit,  with  one  end  in  view, — to  hold 
his  love.  I  was  fearful  at  first,  for  he  was  having  great  opportunity, 
while  my  life  here  was  the  narrowing  existence  of  any  common  farmer. 
However,  I  seemed  to  have  small  difficulty  in  holding  him;  he  was 
aesthetic;  he  is  still,”  smiling;  “an  excess  of  the  quality  is  one  of  the 
flaws  of  his  work,  and  I,  in  my  own  weakness,  responded  to  his  clamors 
for  the  letters  ‘that  held  beauty, — that  held  joy.’ 
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“The  farce  of  my  attitude  and  treatment  presently  came  home 
to  me  when  my  struggle  for  a  bare  living  opened  my  mind  to  the 
side  of  life  that  smiles  at  unapplied  theories.  The  keen  barter  with 
rude  men  for  a  cow,  or  a  mule;  the  haggling  with  the  rich  over  the 
price  of  a  dozen  eggs;  the  setting  aright  the  misplaced  generosity  of 
the  impulsive;  one’s  stand  toward  the  thoughtless,  the  indifferent, 
the  dishonest, — ^from  all  these  dealings  it  was  something  to  come  out 
with  clean  hands  and  a  fair  mind,  and  to  know  one  had  done  nothing 
to  keep  one’s  neighbor  from  standing  in  like  way  beside  one.  This 
close,  hard  intercourse  with  practical  men  and  women  tended  to 
relegate  the  merely  beautiful  to  its  proper  relation  to  other  things, 
and  when  I  saw  that  Herbert  Long  was  gleaning  the  refinement  of 
the  old  world  and  getting  little  else,  I  gave  to  him  the  worth  of  my 
experience;  it  furnished  a  rough  stuff  needful  to  the  healthy  body 
of  his  work,  and,  apparently,  my  reward  came.  You  can  imagine 
with  what  interest  I  watched  every  step  of  his  advancement  during 
those  years,  for  he  wrote  freely,  and  the  delight  with  which  I  noted 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  development, — which  I  bent  every  energy 
to  foster. 

“I  was  very  nearly  happy,  for  the  secret  spring  from  which  I  drew 
the  strength  that  kept  me  up  through  all  was  the  belief  that  his  love 
for  me  was  deepening,  gradually  losing  its  whimsical,  passionate 
nature,  and  settling  into  the  strong  and  even  lines  that  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  change.  Out  of  all  this” — she  gave  a  slight,  abrupt 
wave  of  her  hand  toward  the  open, — “together  with  the  knowledge 
I  had  reaped  from  the  other  sources,  I  gleaned  spiritual  truth,  and 
this  I  used,  to  hold  him.  In  the  generously  sweet  and  lovable  way 
that  had  always  characterized  him  and  rooted  him  ineradicably  in 
my  heart,  where  he  filled  my  need,  he  made  his  quick,  glad  response: 
his  work  was  richer  in  meaning  because  of  me,  and  I  was  necessary 
to  it;  I  was  his  soul’s  complement;  only  together  did  we  form  a  com¬ 
plete  whole;  and  through  me  the  real  life  was  opening  before  him. 
He  said  much,  in  fact,  that  he  was  doubtless  sorry  for  afterward,  and 
yet,  he  told  the  truth:  I  was  his  soul’s  complement,  for  I  possessed 
the  things  he  lacked,  and  in  that  he  had  the  one  thing  I  had  not,  and 
needed, — the  softness  that  relieved  and  redeemed  the  hardness  of 
my  nature.” 

Far  down  the  track  the  car  rushed  into  sight;  its  whirr  sounded 
across  the  cotton  field  as  it  neared  and  sped  by  unheeded. 

“  ^Vhen  the  time  for  the  home-coming  drew  near,”  the  young  woman 
continued,  “it  was  a  joyous  cry  that  came  across  to  me, — the  gladness 
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of  looking  into  my  eyes,  of  hearing  my  voice,  of  touching  my  hands, 
of  claiming  me!  How  my  body  must  have  grown  in  rare  beauty 
with  my  soul!”  Half  unconsciously  she  raised  one  toil-worn  hand 
and  scrutinized  it,  and  glanced  down  at  her  coarse  garments  and 
roughly  shod  feet.  “He  harped  on  that  so,  and  when  I  sought  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  he  would  not  believe  me, — and  dwelt  on 
my  modesty.  Then  it  was  that  the  fear  came  home  to  me  that  it  was 
not  my  happiness,  but  my  tragedy,  that  was  at  my  door.  My  fight 
for  a  living  in  the  open  had  brought  hardiness,  but  in  my  fervent 
quest  for  what  I  deemed  to  be  better  things,  I  neglected, — even  sacri¬ 
ficed, — that  which  had  first  won  his  fancy.  All  the  time  he  was  ad¬ 
vancing  in  exquisite  polish,  I  was  paying  for  my  gain  in  knotted  hands 
and  awkwardness.  I  didn’t  think  he  could  stand  the  shock  of 
seeing  me  here,  in  this  way — ”  a^ain  she  gave  a  downward  glance 
at  herself,  “and  I  didn’t  believe  I  had  the  strength  to  give  him  up. 
But  there  was  only  one  way  open,  and  those  last  few  months  were 
the  fire  from  which  I  came  out  tempered  for  action.”  She  moved 
a  few  paces  away  from  her  guest,  changing  her  position  so  that  the 
sun  fell  less  directly  on  her  face.  But  its  soft  rays  still  covered  her, 
accentuating  and  hallowing  the  stern  lines  of  her  figure. 

“He  came  home  presently, — to  some  fame,  to  much  praise,  to  old 
interests,  and  to  new  ones.  It  was  his  wish,  he  said  his  'prayer^  that 
I  should  be  the  first  to  welcome  him,  and  I  did  not  gainsay  him;  he 
came  straight  to  me.”  She  was  silent  for  a  thoughtful  moment. 
From  the  rear  of  the  cottage  a  pony  grazed  leisurely  into  view,  and, 
seeing  his  mistress,  lifted  his  head  with  a  glad  whinny  and  came  to 
the  side  of  the  railing  to  rub  his  nose  against  her  sleeve.  Her  hand 
sought  his  mane  with  a  clinging,  loving  touch  before  she  gave  the 
gentle  push  that  sent  him  away  to  his  grazing  again. 

“You  understand  the  artistic  temperament  as  well  as  I  do,”  she 
concluded,  “its  needs,  its  exactions;  and  I  think,”  it  was  a  ghost  of  a 
smile  that  wavered  on  her  lips,  “that  the  story  really  ends  here.” 

The  older  woman  looked  bewildered:  “Do  you  mean  to  say - ” 

she  began;  the  face  of  the  other  suddenly  hardened.  “Yes,”  sharply, 
“I  mean  to  say  just  that;  in  fact  I  rejected  him;  in  truth  he  rejected 
me.  Oh,  it  was  not  all  done  in  a  moment,”  she  cried,  the  lines  of 
her  face  obediently  relaxing  at  the  command  of  her  will,  “and  his 
conduct  was  irreproachable;  the  surface  of  things  was  preserved  in 
a  flawless  beauty  and  harmony;  he  asked  me  how  soon  he  might  take 
me  away  from — this”  her  glance  swept  the  open,  “and  try  to  nurse 
me  back  to  my  old  self.  I  put  him  off  from  month  to  month,  hoping 
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in  fasting  and  prayer — I  had  fallen  so  low — that  there  was  some  spark 
of  the  former  feeling  left  in  him,  but  his  old  passion  seemed  as  dead 
as  was  my  old  self;  we  couldn’t  go  back;  we  tried.  Finally,  in  appar¬ 
ently  outworn  patience,  he  wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  either  marry  him  or  free  him  from  the  bondage  of  his  hope, 
— ^from — the — bondage — of — ^his — hope;  you  see,  he  was  graceful 
to  the  last.  I  gave  him  his  freedom.” 

The  story  was  in  truth  ended,  but  the  woman  who  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  was  irritated  beyond  endurance. 

“But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all.?”  she  cried,  with  pain  in  her 
voice,  “I  see  only  purposelessness,  emptiness.” 

Her  companion  was  silent.  The  guest  regarded  her  uncertainly 
for  a  moment,  then  said:  “I  can’t  understand,  surely  he  was  not 
blind - ” 

“Not  to  the  outside  of  things,”  the  other  answered,  smiling. 

“You  have  no  word  of  blame  for  him.?” 

“He  was  only  true  to  himself, — as  he  has  thus  far  found  himself.” 

“Well,  tell  me  this:”  the  unpacified  guest  urged,  in  sheer  exaspera¬ 
tion,  “according  to  your  theory  that  you  furnished  the  energy  for  his 
success,  that  you  are  practically  the  whole  thing  thus  far  anyway, 
will  his  future  work  be  lacking,  now  that  he  is  only  a  fraction  of  a 
soul,  for  you  needn’t  dream  that  this  woman  he  is  to  marry  is  your 
moral  twin .?” 

Her  companion  was  silent, — silent  for  a  long  while. 

“There  will  be  a  lull  in  his  work  now,  for  a  time,”  she  said,  finally, 
in  a  dulled  tone,  “  after  that,  I  cannot  tell.  If  he  is  to  be  married,  as 
you  say,  much  will  depend  for  him  on  her  infiuence.”  She  raised 
deliberate  eyes  to  her  friend’s  face.  “You  say  you  know  her.?” 

“Yes,”  adding,  with  malicious  sarcasm,  “she  hath  a  beautiful 
body.” 

“  What  kind  of  wife  will  she  make  him  ?  Will  his  pleasure  last .?” 

“That  is  what  hurts  me  so,”  urged  the  older  woman;  “To  think 
of  your  turning  him  over  to  a  woman  like  that!  No,  she’ll  make  him 
wretched,  in  the  end!”  A  sudden,  grateful  light  shone  in  the  other’s 
face. 

“Oh,  well  then,”  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  “his  continued 
success  is  probably  assured.”  Her  friend  stared  for  a  moment  in 
a  surprise  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal,  then  gave  a  helpless  smile. 

A  faint  flush  tinged  the  younger  woman’s  face,  which  was  gone 
ere  it  appeared,  but  which  for  the  moment  so  transfigured  her  as  to 
quicken  the  light  in  her  friend’s  eyes. 
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“I  mean^”  she  quietly  sought  to  explain,  “that  he  must  go  from 
energy  to  energy,  getting  his  inspiration  outside  of  himself,  and,  always, 
his  most  useful  means  of  advancement  must  be  unsatisfied  sense; 
happiness  would  mean  death  to  his  work.” 

The  guest  smiled  unbelievingly.  “Do  you  think  he  is  capable 
of—fixed  fancy,  we  will  call  it  she  asked. 

“According  to  your  standard  he  is,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then,  according  to  the  same  standard,  you  have  never  loved 
him,”  she  announced.  Her  companion  looked  startled  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  quietly,  “Probably  so.” 

“  Certainly  so,”  the  older  woman  continued,  calmly,  her  mind 
falling  at  last  into  its  habitual  logical  action.  “You  have  exagger¬ 
ated  every  condition,  from  his  moral  to  your  physical  weakness. 
You’ve  starved  and  abused  yourself  and  him  until  he  is  a  cripple  and 
you  are  deformed.  You  haven’t  been  unselfish;  you’ve  been  only 
cruel ;  you  haven’t  been  strong  and  heroic ;  it’s  you  that  have  been  the 
weakling, — a  slave  to  fear,  afraid  to  share  the  common  joys  and  com¬ 
mon  sorrows  that  are  the  healthful,  ennobling  portion  of  man  and 
woman.  Your  influence  has  reached  beyond  the  seas  to  be  choked 
back  at  last  to  a  one-horse  farm,  where  the  dogs  and  the  chickens 
get  the  wealth  of  your  heart.  And  now,  to  cap  it  all,  you  say  you  are 
giving  this  man  his  freedom,  when  you  are  only  sealing  his  sentence 
of  fife  imprisonment.  And  you  call  this  love.^  My  dear,  he  has 
much  to  forgive  you!”  Her  eyes  dwelt  searchingly  on  the  dumb 
face  before  her,  then  her  tone,  as  she  continued,  grew  softer: 

“Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  things  of  the  spirit,  but  one 
can’t  ignore  the  rightful  use  of  the  senses — and  live.  The  things 
of  this  world  that  you  are  dependent  on,  bear  their  tax — and  you 
admit  you  are  dependent  on  affection,  whether  it  be  of  your  fellow- 
kind,  or,”  bitterly,  her  tone  dropping  its  gentle  note,  “of  your  petted 
animals.  You  pay  it,  forsooth,  to  the  cats  and  the  horses,  yet  deny 
it  to  a  hungry  soul.  Tn  this  way,’  ”  she  swept  the  coarse  raiment  of 
the  woman  opposite  with  a  scathing  glance,  “why  should  it  have 
been  ‘  in  this  way  ?’  What  moral  right  had  you,  on  your  lover’s  home¬ 
coming,  to  make  God’s  gift  of  beauty  to  you,  that  he  loved,  unsightly  ? 
By  what  theory  or  course  of  reasoning  do  you  make  homespun  more 
spiritual  than  broadcloth.?  No,  you  leaped  the  bounds  of  time  and 
place  and  tried  to  force  Herbert  Long’s  soul  with  you.  In  all  your 
ascetic  extravagance  why  did  it  not  seem  worth  while  to  you  to  descend 
to  him  and  lead  him  through  his  love  of  beauty  to  a  discernment  of 
the  truth.?  Couldn’t  you  afford  a  few  concessions,  realizing,  as  you 
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say,  that  his  very  weakness  is  needful  to  the  perfection  of  your  united 
souls  ?  Instead  of  that  strenuous,  harrowing  fight  you  made  to  hold 
him,  your  aim  could  have  been  so  easily  and  completely  carried  by  a 
mildest  of  human  methods,  at  no  cost  of  dignity  or  self-esteem.” 
She  paused  a  moment,  then  took  a  step  nearer  the  still  figure  and  spoke 
with  earnest  appeal:  “Even  now  you  might  reclaim  him,  for,  beneath 
that  hideous  mask  you  wear,  you  are  beautiful  still.  Relax,  I  beg 
of  you!”  She  hesitated,  then  said,  quietly,  “I  am  asking  you  to  save 
him.” 

The  woman  opposite  made  no  response.  She  absently  picked 
away  some  burrs  clinging  to  the  hem  of  her  frock  and  gently  dropped 
them  to  the  fioor.  When  she  finally  raised  herself  erect,  her  face 
looked  pinched  and  sick. 

“It  is  little,  after  all,  that  I  ask  you  to  concede,”  the  older  woman 
urged,  gently. 

“  Little .?”  the  other  echoed,  “you  ask  me  to  compromise  with  my 
soul.”  Her  friend  made  a  gesture  of  patient  intolerance. 

“I  ask  only  that  you  do  not  permit  the  stronger  laws  to  crush  the 
weaker  ones — ^just  because  they  are  stronger,”  she  said.  Then  she 
added,  “if  you  believe,  as  I  do  not,  that  with  Herbert  Long  sense  is 
final,  I  have  no  further  word  to  say.”  The  younger  woman  smiled: 
“Would  you  have  more  to  say  in  any  case.?”  she  asked,  bitterly. 
The  other  nodded:  “Perhaps,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  don’t!”  the  girl  said.  “You  are  asking  me  to  act  as  the 
greatest  minds  have  acted,  and  I  can’t  do  it.  I  don’t  know  what’s 
latent  in  Herbert  Long;  there  may  be  depths  hard  to  sound,  but  the 
line  in  my  hand  is  fallen  useless.  I  can  do  nothing  now ;  any  advance 
on  my  part  would  only  cheapen  all  to  a  semblance  of  caricature.  No, 
I  must  follow  my  light,  dim  or  dimmed  as  that  light  may  be,  and  at 
worst  I’ll  be  my  own  punishment.” 

“That  is  just  it,”  her  friend  reminded  her,  “it  is  more  than  your 
own  tragedy  that  you  have  to  account  for.  Don’t  you  know  that 
when  the  brief  glamour  of  the  honeymoon  is  over  he  will  see  things 
in  their  true  light,  and  his  soul  will  be  filled  with  pessimism,  and, 
malleable  as  he  is,  he’ll  put  it  into  his  work  and  you’ll  be  responsible  ?” 

Even  beyond  the  church  spire  the  listening  woman’s  eyes  seemed 
to  pierce,  and  in  them  there  was  a  deep  glow. 

“Tn  their  true  light,’”  she  quoted  softly.  Then  she  looked  grate¬ 
fully  at  her  companion.  “I  hadn’t  hoped  for  that,”  she  said. 

“And  then,’^  the  guest  cried,  mockingly,  “he  will  love  you — 
according  to  your  own  standard .?”  The  lips  of  the  other  suddenly 
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tightened;  then  her  whole  being  relaxed  wearily.  The  guest  dared 
not  trespass  further,  and  a  few  minutes  later  in  unhappy  mood  she 
went  across  the  cotton  field  and  signaled  for  the  car  to  stop. 

As  she  sank  into  the  seat,  she  looked  out  of  the  window  toward 
the  cottage.  She  saw  an  old-young  figure  plodding  with  uneven 
step  through  the  crispened  stalks  of  cotton.  A  few  paces  behind, 
a  calf  followed  docilely;  a  few  feet  in  front  a  dog  bounded  joyously. 
The  three  were  clearly  outlined  against  the  sunset  sky. 


IN  SEASON 

I  LIKE  daffodils  in  April, 

And  strawberries  in  June; 

When  they  make  them  come  in  winter 
It  seems  to  spoil  the  seasons — 

Maybe  these  aren’t  good  reasons. 

But  I  like  things  in  tune 
And  not  to  change  the  moon. 

I  like  to  wait  for  flowers 
In  the  old  way,  as  one  should. 

They  need  the  outdoor  showers; 

Hothouses  are  for  roses 
And  such  things.  One  supposes 
God  knows  how  to  make  ripe  and  sweet 
Better  than  we  the  fruit  we  eat. 

Half  the  spring’s  charm  is  first  to  see 
The  jonquils  waving  in  the  light. 

It’s  worth  the  waiting  for.  If  we 
Choose  to  live  where  winter’s  cold. 

Do  not  let  us  be  too  bold 

To  change  what  God  has  started  right. 

But  let  things  sleep  while  the  ground  is  white! 

— Isabella  Howe  Fiske. 
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GATEWAYS  OLD  AND  NEW:  SOME  EX¬ 
AMPLES  OF  THE  CHARM  OF  AN  INTEREST¬ 
ING  ENTRANCE  TO  A  GARDEN 

F  THE  country  holds  any  little  part  of  simple  romance 
for  you,  if  you  have  ever  dreamed  under  green  apple 
boughs,  if  moonlight  has  ever  lured  you  down  shaded 
lanes,  through  vine-covered  gateways  to  fragrant  or¬ 
chards  ;  then  garden  gates  must  forever  stir  your  imagi¬ 
nation  and  bring  ba^  to  you  pleasant  or  sad  memories 
of  youthful  days  and  sweethearts  and  high  thoughts. 

If  you  were  happily  ever  a  child  in  country  pastures  and  lanes, 
a  garden  gate  is  a  very  lamp  to  your  memory.  The  first  gate 
of  all  that  you  remember  led  back  from  the  rough  village  world  with 
all  its  wounds  and  bruises  and  complexities  to  mothers  arms;  later 
this  same  gateway  beckoned  you  away  out  to  the  schoolhouse  where 
you  could  get  knowledge  and  feel  the  stir  of  that  mysterious  great 
world  beyond  the  hilltops,  and  still  a  little  later  there  was  a  garden 
gate  which  smelled  of  roses  and  honeysuckles  and  opened  upon  a 
summer  evening  into  Paradise.  It  is  the  memory  of  this  scented  gate¬ 
way  that  makes  you  sigh  when  the  perfume  of  June  twilight  comes 
through  your  windows  in  countless  after  years.  And  last  of  all,  you 
remember  the  garden  gate  where  you  took  leave  of  the  old  home  and 
made  silent  promises  to  the  dear  mother  who  had  grown  to  tremble 
very  easily  at  the  words  “Good-bye.” 

And  so,  if  your  memory  is  of  the  kind  that  hoards  incidents  of 
romance,  the  garden  gate  holds  for  you  a  sentiment  and  a  poetry  that 
could  never  be  evoked  by  the  pleasantest  fence  or  the  most  gracious 
summerhouse  or  the  prettiest  porch.  And  to  most  of  us,  too,  it  is 
something  of  a  symbol ;  it  leads  out  to  greater  spaces  or  on  to  more 
perfect  beauty.  It  always  has  for  us  something  of  a  promise.  Thus  it 
seems  very  right  that  a  garden  gate  should  hold  m  itself  a  special  beauty 
and  allurement;  that  it  should  have  grace  of  proportion  and  charm 
of  color  and  fragrance  in  season  and  the  inviting  suggestion  of  pleas¬ 
ure  beyond.  It  is  because  to  the  idealist  and  naturalist  alike  that  the 
garden  gate  is  so  much  of  a  symbol  that  one  instinctively  demands 
that  somewhat  of  mystery  should  be  expressed  in  them,  whether  it 
is  in  the  trailing  flaunting  vines  or  in  the  dignified  strength  of  line, 
beauty  of  proportion,  or  in  the  flowers  that  blossom  about  the  lath 
or  beam  overhead ;  so  every  garden  gate  should  at  least  pretend  to  lead 
to  fairyland.  And  one  should  always  permit  oneself  a  faint  respon¬ 
sive  beating  of  the  heart  as  the  gate  swings  back  in  pleasant  welcome. 
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CHARMING  FOUNDATION  FOR  WIS¬ 
TARIA,  WOODBINE  OR  GRAPEVINES.”' 


“the  open  lath  fence  and  gate 

HALF  HIDES  AND  HALF  REVEALS  THE 
GARDEN  TO  THE  PASSERBY,  WITH  VINES 
ADDED  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  MYSTERY.” 


“this  cement  wall  was  built  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  OF  THE  OLD  MISSION  WALLS:  THE  GATE  IS 
WOOD  BOUND  WITH  IRON  BANDS,  AND  THERE  IS  A 
SPACE  OF  BLUE  BETWEEN  DOOR  AND  CEMENT  ARCH.’’ 


A  HOODED  GATEWAY  BETWEEN  TWO 
GARDENS. 

A  TRELLIS  SCREEN,  WITH  SUGGES¬ 
TION  FOR  A  PORTIERE  OF  VINES. 


GATEWAYS  OLD  AND  NEW 


The  door  to  one’s  home  once  expressed  much  of  this  interesting 
symbolism,  and  the  latchstring  hanging  out  meant  that  “free  for  all” 
hospitality  which  welcomed  every  stranger  as  guest.  But  this  is  of 
the  past.  Civilization  and  its  excrescence,  the  tramp,  have  converted 
the  house  door  into  a  barrier;  the  latchstring  has  evolved  into  a  latch¬ 
key,  and  the  door  opens  to  you  only  on  invitation. 

But  the  garden  gate  is  not  to  shut  you  away.  It  is  to  invite  you 
cordially  and  graciously  to  enter,  and  if  it  has  been  well  built  and 
well  ornamented,  it  gives  to  you  a  sense  of  beauty  and  sweetness  as 
your  hand  rests  upon  it  in  passing. 

The  illustrations  given  with  this  article  are  all  of  very  simple 
gateways  made  attractive  by  the  method  of  construction,  by 
the  placing  of  vines  and  flowers,  or  by  some  graceful  conceit  in 
outline  and  relation  to  the  surroundings.  The  first  might  almost 
be  called  a  pergola  gate.  It  is  shown  without  vines  or  “trimming,” 
though  it  would  make  a  charming  foundation  for  wistaria,  woodbine, 
or  grape  vines  if  it  were  a  country  gateway  between  two  gardens. 
The  finely  balanced  proportions  of  the  heavy  timber  and  the  straight 
unornamented  lines  suggest  an  inspiration  from  Japan.  If  the  wood 
were  native,  unpainted,  and  bunches  of  violet  wistaria  drooped  from 
the  beams,  it  would  be  very  genuinely  reminiscent  of  Japanese  feeling. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  carefully  this  gate  has  been  made  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  simple  construction  of  the  wooden  fence,  and  how 
thoroughly  durable  and  yet  picturesque  both  are  in  effect.  Another 
picturesque  showing  of  fence  and  gate  is  seen  in  the  second  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  fence  was  constructed  to  separate  a  back  garden  from 
the  street,  and  what  could  be  more  charming  in  expression  than  the 
open  lath  fence  that  half  hides  the  garden  and  half  reveals  it  to  the 
passerby,  with  vines  added  for  beauty  and  mystery — a  courteous 
desire  to  give  to  the  traveler  what  beauty  the  garden  holds  and  yet 
withal  a  desire  for  some  of  that  seclusion  which  makes  a  garden  dear 
to  those  who  rest  there  in  summer  time.  This  high  fence  is  of  the 
simplest  and  most  inexpensive  construction.  With  the  exception  ®f 
the  frame,  only  the  cheapest  laths  were  used,  put  together  with  ham¬ 
mer  and  saw  in  a  manner  possible  to  any  amateur. 

A  cement  wall  has  ever  carried  with  it  a  message  of  pleasant  seclu¬ 
sion.  In  old  Bavarian  towns  these  walls  surround  many  of  the  small 
gardens  which  make  the  summer  living  place  for  German  families, 
where  coffee  is  served  at  three  o’clock  and  beer  through  the  long  cool 
ovenings.  If  there  are  gateways  in  these  old  walls  they  are  usually 
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small  and  low  and  painted  blue,  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  is  a  crest 
of  green  vines,  or  fruit  trees  are  flattened  back  against  the  warm 
cement,  and  later  in  the  early  faU  there  are  splashes  of  color  when  the 
fruit  ripens. 

The  English  old  cement  garden  walls  are  nearly  always  the  back¬ 
ground  for  apricot  or  peach  trees,  with  vining  roses  clambering  through 
odd  spaces  and  flaunting  out  a  pleasant  color  early  in  the  season. 
The  cement  wall  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  in  this  article  was 
built  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Mission  walls  in  California,  and 
surrounds  a  garden  in  which  the  house  is  of  the  old  Mission  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  garden  gate  in  the  wall  is  of  wood  and  shaped  after 
the  “fire  walls^’  of  the  old  missions,  and  space  enough  was  left  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  gate  and  the  arch  in  the  wall  for  a  glimpse  of 
sky  between,  half  shut  away  by  drooping  vines  and  tassels  of  bloom. 
The  heavy  boards  of  which  the  gate  is  made  are  held  together  top  and 
bottom  by  iron  bands  studded  with  large  ornamental  iron  nails. 
Above  the  arch  on  the  top  of  the  high  wall  a  friendly  gardener  has 
twined  luxurious  branches  of  the  beautiful  Cherokee  rose. 

A  hooded  gateway  is  a  charming  link  from  garden  to  garden. 
One  may  rest  a  moment  within  its  shade,  and  it  seems  to  bind  together 
the  two  plots  of  green  which  the  fence  has  divided.  In  the  illustra¬ 
tion  given  the  hood  of  the  gate  is  shingled  and  a  brace  of  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  surmounts  and  binds  the  shingles  together.  There  are  vines  and 
flowers  creeping  up  to  the  gateway,  and  from  the  eaves  of  the  hood 
are  hung  huge  baskets  of  flowers  and  drooping  plants. 

The  fifth  illustration  is  scarcely  more  than  a  screen  between  a 
patio  or  outdoor  living  room  and  the  garden  beyond.  It  gives,  how¬ 
ever,  a  charming  sense  of  cool  green  seclusion  and  a  suggestion  of  a 
gateway  could  be  introduced  by  letting  the  vines  from  the  trellis 
work  droop  from  the  top  of  the  arch  to  the  ground  in  the  opening. 
The  arch  would  easily  in  a  very  short  time  fill  with  vines,  which  could 
be  brushed  aside  gently  as  one  passed  in  and  out,  and  the  effect  would 
add  much  beauty  and  an  impression  of  seclusion  to  this  outdoor 
living  room. 

After  all,  an  article  on  garden  gates  is  not  intended  so  much  to 
show  you  how  other  people  have  constructed  them,  or  how  useful 
they  are  in  gardens,  or  to  suggest  novelties  in  their  structure,  or 
special  kinds  of  beauty  that  may  be  achieved  in  their  decoration,  but 
rather  to  remind  you  of  their  place  in  poetry  and  to  hold  them  to  the 
romance  of  living.  We  may  even  be  making  a  plea  for  their  survival 
in  the  pleasant  gardens  of  ^nd  people  for  all  time  to  come. 
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GETTING  BACK  TO  OUR  BASE  OF  SUPPLIES: 
WHAT  THE  REVIVAL  OF  SMALL  FARMING 
WOULD  MEAN  TO  THIS  COUNTRY:  BY 
EDGAR  J.  HOLLISTER 

Editorial  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  relating  to  practical  methods 
of  fertilizing  and  cultivating  different  varieties  of  soil,  planting  and  harvesting  crops 
and  eliminating  the  element  of  waste  that  now  cuts  off  so  much  of  the  profit  from 
farming,  the  object  being  to  give  as  definite  an  idea  of  modern  methods  of  farming 
on  a  small  scale  as  we  purpose  to  do  of  the  various  forms  of  handicraft  which  would 
be  desirable  to  carry  on  in  connection  with  intensive  agriculture.  Mr.  Edgar  J. 
Hollister,  the  writer  of  this  series  of  agricultural  articles,  has  been  made  a  member  of 
The  Craftsman  staff  for  the  reason  that  he  is  to  an  unusual  degree  qualified  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  efforts  of  the  editor  to  create  a  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  return 
to  small  farming  allied  with  handicrafts.  Mr.  Hollister  has  devoted  many  years  to 
acquiring  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  science  of  plant  physiology  and  soil 
physics  with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect  of  environment  on  different  crops.  He 
has  tested  by  actual  practice  under  widely  varying  conditions  every  theory  which  he 
advances,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  waste  land  and  to  colonization  where  it  has  been  found  practicable.  He  has 
carried  on  this  reclamation  work  in  Florida,  Ohio,  Colorado  and  Canada,  where  he 
has  achieved  remarkable  results  in  draining,  fertilizing  and  reducing  to  cultivation 
lands  generally  supposed  to  be  worthless  and  in  placing  upon  them  people  willing  and 
anxious  to  undertake  farming  according  to  modern  methods.  Mr.  Hollister  organized 
the  Winona  Agricultural  Institute  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  of  which  he  was  dean 
until  he  abandoned  this  form  of  educational  work  for  the  larger  enterprise  of  reclama¬ 
tion  and  colonizing,  with  which  work  he  is  still  engaged.  He  has  approached  every 
problem  from  the  practical  side,  and  his  instructions  in  farming  are  clear,  practical 
and  easily  put  into  effect  by  any  one  who  is  willing  to  take  a  fairly  intelligent  interest 
in  the  work  of  bringing  forth  what  the  soil  has  to  produce. 

*^E  of  the  questions  most  under  discussion  today  is 
the  necessity  of  taking  some  measure  to  restore  agri¬ 
culture  to  its  former  position  as  the  most  important 
industry  of  this  country.  Our  ambition  is  boundless 
and  our  commercial  and  industrial  expansion  has  been 
phenomenal,  but  nevertheless  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
present  time  in  the  situation  of  an  army  which  has  allow¬ 
ed  itself  to  be  cut  off  from  its  base  of  supplies.  We  have  been  so  intent 
upon  conquest  that  we  have  failed  to  keep  open  our  line  of  retreat, — 
a  fatal  oversight  in  commercial,  as  it  is  in  military  advance.  Thus 
far,  backed  by  widely  varied  and  generally  favorable  climates,  the 
best  soils  in  the  world,  and  abundant  production  of  all  the  natural 
food  supplies,  we  have  never  had  to  consider  the  question  of  scarcity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  not  only  had  enough  and  to  spare  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  have  always  been  able  and  ready  to  go  to  the  relief  of  other 
nations  suffering  from  famine.  But  now  we  are  confronting  the 
fact  that  we  shall  soon  have  ninety  millions  of  people  to  sup¬ 
port  and  that  the  price  of  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  is  almost  prohibitive, — 
not  because  the  market  is  cornered  by  trusts  or  by  stock  gamblers 
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in  Wall  Street  or  the  Pit,  but  because  the  sources  of  supply  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  commercial  centers  and  production  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  needs  of  the  population. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  seems  absurd  in  a  country  of  such  vast 
extent,  where  the  natural  resources  are  almost  boundless,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  exists,  and  it  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  our  own 
neglect  and  wastefulness.  We  have  formed  our  population  into  a 
huge  army  which  exists  solely  for  commercial  and  industrial  conquest, 
and  each  individual  is  so  bent  upon  immediate  gain  that  the  larger 
necessity  of  providing  suflScient  supplies  has  been  lost  sight  of.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  drift  away  from  our  base  of  supplies,  a  lack 
of  forethought  for  which  the  individual  citizen  is  no  less  responsible 
than  the  leaders  of  the  great  organizations  who  have  made  possible 
our  commercial  prestige. 

IN  THE  beginning  the  government  owned  the  land,  which  was 
granted  or  sold  to  the  settler.  In  assuming  the  ownership  and 
undertaking  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  settler  naturally  as¬ 
sumed  also  the  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  source  of  supplies  upon 
which  the  whole  country  depended.  Yet,  not  realizing  the  larger 
responsibility  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  the  farmer  considered  only 
the  needs  of  himself  and  his  family,  regardless  of  the  future  or  of  the 
general  welfare.  The  magnificent  trees  were  felled,  and  what  could 
not  be  used  for  buildings,  fences  or  fuel,  was  cleared  away  by  fire. 
The  soils  were  cropped  until  exhausted,  and  then,  wdth  no  thought 
of  care  or  restoration,  were  abandoned  for  other  and  more  fertile 
tracts  which  in  turn  received  the  same  treatment,  and  so  were  intro¬ 
duced  the  wasteful  and  destructive  methods  which,  carried  on  by 
successive  generations  and  practised  by  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
have  resulted  now  in  an  imminent  timber  famine,  an  approaching 
coal  famine,  the  threatened  destruction  of  our  inland  water  supply 
and  the  present  scarcity  of  all  food  supplies. 

In  the  early  days,  when  population  was  scanty  and  the  natural 
resources  almost  untouched,  no  amount  of  waste  seemed  to  make 
much  difference.  Farming,  except  to  supply  local  needs,  was  hardly 
necessary,  as  game  and  fish  abounded  and  it  was  easy  to  keep  the 
larder  well  stocked  with  very  little  labor.  Later,  however,  as  the 
land  became  more  thickly  settled  and  the  supply  of  game  and  fish 
decreased,  more  land  was  put  under  cultivation,  more  domestic 
animals  were  raised  for  food,  bountiful  harvests  were  reaped  for  the 
market  as  well  as  for  home  use  and  trade  at  home  and  abroad  grew 
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swiftly  and  steadily.  Conditions  were  healthy  and  prosperous  and 
there  was  plenty  for  everyone.  The  first  great  change  came  with 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
when  so  many  of  the  eastern  and  middle  western  farms  were  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  rush  to  the  mines.  Then  the  get-rich-quick  spirit  took 
possession  of  the  land,  and  ever  since  there  has  been  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  young  men  to  leave  the  farms  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered  to  obtain  work  in  a  town  or  city.  This  movement  was  accel¬ 
erated  by  the  Civil  W ar,  which  drew  so  heavily  on  the  farming  popu¬ 
lation,  and  by  the  rapid  development  along  all  lines  which  came 
almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  There  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  revival  of  interest  in  farming  just  after  the  war,  for  the  high 
prices  to  be  obtained  for  all  products  encouraged  investment  in  land, 
but  the  movement  was  toward  the  west,  where  immense  tracts  of 
land  could  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  small  eastern  farms 
were  either  abandoned  or  left  to  the  older  and  less  enterprising  farmers. 

Led  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  ambition  to  do  things  in  a  big 
way  that  would  show  quick  and  brilliant  results,  the  press,  the 
pulpit  and  the  schools  joined  in  urging  the  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters  to  strive  for  a  higher  education,  holding  up  as  a  standard 
the  brilliant  successes  made  by  many  young  people  who  had  left  the 
farms  to  enter  the  professions  or  the  race  for  commercial  or  political 
supremacy.  This  movement,  of  course,  was  natural  and  necessary 
in  the  development  of  a  vigorous  young  nation,  but  the  inevitable 
result  was  that  the  farms  were  continually  robbed  of  the  strength  and 
ability  of  the  younger  generation,  and  that  farming  gradually  fell 
into  disrepute  as  an  occupation  fit  only  for  those  who  were  unable 
to  do  anything  else.  The  place  of  our  young  men  was  taken  by 
foreigners  who  came  to  the  farms  of  this  country  as  to  a  promised  land, 
but  the  children  of  these  foreigners  also  joined  in  the  rush  to  the 
cities,  for,  as  they  became  Americanized,  they  also  became  educated 
away  from  work  and  imbued  with  the  desire  to  get  rich  as  quickly 
and  with  as  little  work  as  possible. 

Also,  there  entered  into  the  situation  the  element  of  exploitation 
of  the  land  for  the  greatest  immediate  gain.  Labor-saving  machinery 
was  introduced  into  farming  as  well  as  into  manufacturing,  so  that 
agriculture  was  generally  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  inexperienced 
foreign  laborers  who  were  taught  to  run  the  gang  plows  and  the 
reaping,  heading  and  threshing  machines,  and  had  no  knowledge  or 
interest  beyond  doing  as  they  were  told  and  drawing  their  monthly 
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wage.  The  methods  of  farming  by  machinery  were  expensive  and 
wasteful,  and  the  farmer, — or  rancher,  as  he  might  more  properly 
be  called, — too  often  staked  his  all  and  all  he  could  borrow  upon  the 
production  of  some  huge  crop  which  would  be  blighted  by  flood  or 
drought,  or  harvested  only  to  be  marketed  at  a  loss  because  of  the 
price  of  transportation  or  a  deal  in  stocks.  In  the  west  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  for  ranchers  to  pay  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  on  loans 
that  were  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  means  for  planting  or 
harvesting  the  crops,  and  so  heavily  were  their  lands  mortgaged  that 
often  a  single  failure  meant  ruin  and  foreclosure.  Yet  so  possessed 
was  the  whole  country  with  the  idea  that  everything  must  be  done  on 
a  large  scale  and  with  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery,  that  men  took 
these  tremendous  risks  and  assumed  these  burdens  in  the  hope  of 
ultimately  making  a  fortune,  while  the  home  farms  in  the  east  were 
left  uncultivated  and  in  many  cases  absolutely  abandoned,  so  that 
thousands  of  them  may  now  be  bought  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
buildings. 

UNDER  this  system  of  farming  real  thrift  has  been  impossible. 
In  the  early  and  more  primitive  days  the  general  abundance 
made  it  seem  unnecessary,  and  on  the  big  ranches  the  methods 
of  agriculture  have  never  taken  into  account  the  details  of  saving 
and  preserving.  In  nearly  all  cases  most  of  the  elements  which  make 
for  continued  productiveness  were,  for  lack  of  proper  drainage,  washed 
by  spring  and  fall  rains  down  into  the  streams  and  lost  forever.  If 
the  money  value  of  this  steady  loss  could  be  estimated,  the  figures 
would  seem  almost  incredible.  Moreover,  by  persistent  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  this  same  process  of  washing  away  causes  an 
annual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  matter  of  farmyard  manure, 
so  necessary  to  the  productive  life  of  the  soil.  The  amount  of  annual 
loss  from  this  item  alone  is  placed  by  Dr.  Wiley  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  fifteen  dollars  for  each  full  grown  animal.  Conserva¬ 
tive  farmers  who  are  now  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
methods  of  intensive  agriculture  estimate  the  annual  loss  from  this 
one  detail  of  the  general  waste  at  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  each  county  in  the  average  farming  district. 

Again,  in  the  usual  method  of  preparing  the  soil  for  crops,  the 
surface  is  not  made  fine  enough  to  produce  the  best  results  in  the 
germination  of  seeds,  and  so  much  is  lost  through  an  unnecessarily 
insufficient  yield.  To  this  may  be  added  the  losses  that  come  from 
the  failure  to  exercise  care  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  good  seed 
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and  of  the  proper  varieties  to  produce  the  best  results  in  a  given  soil 
and  climate,  the  indifferent  cultivation  and  care  of  the  crops  up  to 
the  time  of  harvesting,  the  wasteful  methods  employed  for  the  har¬ 
vesting  itself,  and,  finally,  the  neglect  shown  in  the  proper  care  and 
breeding  of  animals.  All  these  elements  of  waste  are  apart  from  the 
external  accidents  of  drought,  disease  and  parasites,  so  it  is  not  at  all 
remarkable  that  the  average  annual  yield  of  wheat  has  fallen  below 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre, — a  yield  that  would  be  still  further  reduced 
were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  two  thousand  experts  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  employs  to  look  up  new  varieties  of  grain  that  will  better  resist 
drought  and  disease,  to  find  the  most  effective  methods  of  fighting  in¬ 
sect  pests,  and  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  bring  up  the  fertility  of 
the  land  by  better  drainage,  by  careful  cultivation,  by  wise  selection  of 
seeds  and  by  the  rotation  of  crops  that  will  preserve  the  productive 
qualities  of  the  soil. 

But  the  question  now  is  how  long  these  two  thousand  experts  are 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  unless  they 
are  given  not  only  the  cooperation  of  the  farmer  but  of  the  whole 
country.  We  are  at  present  unquestionably  passing  through  an  agri¬ 
cultural  phase  similar  to  those  which  have  already  taken  place  in 
England,  France  and  Germany,  where  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  ago  the  yield  had  reached  a  general  average  of  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Expert  investigation  with  a  view  to  remedying  this  con¬ 
dition  was  at  once  set  on  foot.  The  farmers  lent  prompt  and  intel¬ 
ligent  cooperation  and  the  work  of  the  experts  received  the  cordial 
support  of  the  whole  people  of  each  nation.  The  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  the  soil,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  indiscreet 
cropping,  had  to  be  built  up;  a  slow  process  that  has  taken  fifteen 
years  to  accomplish.  But  the  result  is  that  now  the  annual  yield  in 
France  has  increased  to  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre  and  in  England 
and  Germany  to  thirty  bushels.  The  good  effects  in  all  three  countries 
are  beyond  question;  especially  in  France,  where  the  average  health  of 
the  people  has  attained  a  much  higher  grade,  showing  the  effects  not  only 
of  better  nourishment,  but  of  greater  wholesomeness  in  environment. 

The  same  thing  is  now  being  done  in  this  country,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  immense  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity,  is  not  producing 
enough  to  enable  its  people  to  obtain  sufficient  food  at  prices  the  work¬ 
ing  man  can  afford  to  pay.  During  the  panic  of  last  October  we 
exulted  because,  whatever  the  crisis  among  the  Wall  Street  magnates, 
the  huge  crops  of  the  west  were  a  solid  asset  that  insured  the  country 
against  any  long-continued  hard  times.  It  is  true  that  our  agricul- 
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tural  products  last  year  amounted  to  more  than  seven  billions  of 
dollars ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  enormous  yield  means  only  eighty 
dollars’  worth  of  these  products  per  capita,  and  that  the  food  supplies 
for  the  most  thickly  settled  districts  have  to  be  brought  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  with  all  the  added  cost  of  transportation  and  handling,  while 
the  lands  around  our  large  cities  lie  idle,  a  prey  to  the  greed  of  the 
speculator  in  real  estate.  Even  where  farms  still  exist  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  great  commercial  centers,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
cultivated  only  in  a  half-hearted  way  pending  a  rise  in  land  values 
which  may  enable  the  farmer  to  sell  out.  The  trees  remain  un¬ 
trimmed  and  the  fields  untilled,  while  the  city  markets  are  suppfied 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  brought  from  a  distance  in  refrigerator 
cars.  Small  wonder  that  the  prices  of  all  our  food  supplies  are  high 
and  show  every  indication  of  going  higher. 

The  need  for  economy  that  confronts  us  now  is  not  theoretical, 
but  a  stubborn  fact.  We  have  wasted  our  resources  until  the 
end  of  our  boasted  abundance  is  in  sight, — unless  measures  are 
taken  not  only  to  conserve  what  we  have  left,  but  to  produce  according 
to  our  steadily-increasing  need.  And  the  minute  we  begin  to  do  this 
in  earnest,  we  begin  to  get  back  to  the  soil, — to  the  natural  base  of 
supplies.  The  great  need  today  is  for  more  and  cheaper  farm  prod¬ 
uce,  and  there  is  already  setting  in  a  strong  movement  toward  making 
it  possible  to  obtain  it.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  men  have  largely 
lost  their  power  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil,  let  alone  farming  for 
profit.  They  have  been  too  long  in  the  factories  to  be  able  to  cut 
loose  from  the  pay-roll  and  go  out  and  set  themselves  to  work  as  their 
forefathers  did.  This  lack  of  resource  and  initiative,  as  well  as  of 
training,  is  one  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  any  effective 
effort  to  encourage  small  farming.  The  other  is  the  lack  of  capital 
and  the  high  prices  put  upon  vacant  land  that  is  anywhere  near  the 
big  commercial  centers.  The  moment  there  is  any  hint  of  a  demand 
the  speculator  in  real  estate  steps  in  and  buys  up  large  tracts  which 
are  held  for  a  rise  in  value.  In  older  countries  where  the  land  has  long 
been  in  possession  of  the  few,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  pass  laws 
whereby  the  government  has  been  empowered  to  purchase  large 
tracts  from  individual  owners  and  resell  or  lease  the  land  in  small 
parcels  to  the  people  who  wanted  farms.  In  other  instances  the 
people  have  organized  themselves  into  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  land  to  be  divided  into  small  farms  where  they  could  make 
homes  and  so  gain  a  fresh  start.  Even  in  this  country,  in  spite  of 
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speculators  and  syndicates,  there  is  still  a  large  area  of  unsettled; 
lands  in  the  west  and  northwest,  belonging  to  the  government,  which 
may  be  purchased  for  settlement  on  very  reasonable  terms,  and  we 
have  also  much  land  owned  by  individuals  in  the  southern,  north 
Atlantic  and  central  states  which  should  be  purchasable  at  a  figure 
based  on  the  producing  power  of  the  land.  But  with  the  lack  of 
concerted  action,  and  with  the  general  desire  of  working  people  to» 
remain  near  the  cities,  nothing  so  far  has  been  done  toward  any  ade¬ 
quate  solution  of  the  problem. 

At  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purchase  a  few  acres  of  land 
within  easy  reach  of  any  one  of  the  large  markets,  both  because  of  the 
element  of  speculation  that  is  sure  to  crop  up  as  soon  as  such  a  move 
is  made,  and  also  because  owners  of  property  would  rather  dispose 
of  a  whole  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more  than  to  sell  it  off  in  small 
portions  such  as  a  poor  man  would  be  able  to  pay  for  and  to  cultivate 
when  he  had  bought  it.  So,  unless  some  measures  can  be  taken  to 
open  up  these  lands  to  occupation,  it  is  necessary  to  look  farther 
afield  to  the  less  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  and  to  turn  our 
attention  to  making  it  possible  to  establish  there  farms  and  settlements 
where  people  could  not  only  settle  in  homes  and  make  a  living,  but 
also  do  their  part  toward  reestablishing  the  national  bases  of  supply. 

Yet  even  to  do  this  would  not  solve  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
problem, — the  training  and  equipment  of  the  individual  who 
has  long  been  alienated  from  the  land  so  that  he  can  produce 
not  only  his  own  food  supply  but  much  more  by  practising  agriculture 
according  to  modern  scientific  and  economic  methods, — an  industry 
which  demands  resource,  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  great  and  con¬ 
stant  interest  in  the  work.  Under  present  conditions  this  might  be 
done  in  isolated  and  exceptional  cases,  but  after  all  it  would  only  be 
the  same  thing  over  again, — the  boys  and  girls  would  be  brought  up 
and  educated  along  lines  that  would  induce  them  to  get  away  from 
the  farm  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  what  they  would  regard  as  a 
wider  and  more  promising  field  of  endeavor.  Then  when  hard  times 
came  they  would  be  just  where  they  are  today, — out  of  employment 
and  separated  from  the  base  of  supplies.  So  it  has  been  clear  to  all 
who  are  thinking  and  planning  along  these  lines  that  something  must 
be  done  other  than  merely  putting  people  back  on  the  land  to  practice 
farming  as  they  would  any  other  industry. 

It  was  with  this  problem  in  mind  that  my  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  solution  urged  by  the  editor  of  The  Craftsman,  in 
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his  article  on  “Small  Farming  and  Profitable  Handicrafts,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  number  of  this  magazine.  Enthusiasts  for  the 
revival  of  agriculture  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  it  was  the  fact  that  all  other  sources  of  income 
would  probably  be  cut  off  while  the  land  was  being  brought  into  bear¬ 
ing,  and  that,  at  best,  the  man  or  woman  used  to  earning  a  regular 
wage  would  for  this  reason  find  farming  hard  and  discouraging  at  first. 
Besides,  there  would  also  be  the  lack  of  diversity  of  employment,  and 
the  enforced  partial  idleness  during  the  times  of  the  year  when  the 
labors  of  the  small  farmer  are  necessarily  light.  Unless  each  farm 
were  equipped  with  greenhouses,  cold  frames  or  hotbeds,  there  must 
be  months  when  the  farmer  would  be  prevented  from  pursuing  his 
occupation,  and  to  most  of  them  this  would  mean  simply  time  lost 
and  surplus  cash  used  up  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries  during  a  time 
of  non-production.  The  suggestion  that  some  form  of  profitable 
handicrafts,  in  which  all  the  family  might  share,  be  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  small  farms,  seems  to  me  to  supply 
the  bridge  needed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  workman  to  cross  the 
gap  between  the  factory  and  the  farm.  More  than  this,  it  would 
mean  the  interest  in  varied  forms  of  work  that  would  tend  to  keep  the 
young  people  at  home,  because  at  home  they  would  find  sujfficient 
interest  and  chance  for  individual  development  along  any  chosen 
line  of  industry.  In  short,  the  formative  years  of  the  boy  or  girl  would 
be  passed  under  natural  and  healthy  conditions,  as  free  from  monoto¬ 
nous  drudgery  as  from  unwholesome  excitement,  in  an  environment 
that  would  tend  not  only  to  give  each  individual  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  how  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  the  qualities  of  self- 
reliance  and  the  power  of  adaptability  to  any  condition  in  future  life, 
from  successful  farming  up  to  the  highest  position  Avithin  the  gift  of  the 
people.  It  would  mean  that  the  rising  generation  would  have  no 
reason  or  inclination  to  separate  itself  from  the  base  of  supplies,  be¬ 
cause,  in  case  of  failure  in  other  ventures  along  industrial,  commercial 
or  professional  lines,  the  line  of  retreat  would  always  be  kept  open 
by  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  just  how  to  wrest  a  living  from  the 
soil  and  also  skill  in  the  doing  of  some  form  of  profitable  creative  work. 

This  brief  analysis  of  conditions  with  regard  to  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the 
analysis  of  industrial  conditions  already  made  by  the  editor  of  The 
Craftsman,  and  also  introductory  to  a  series  of  articles  on  intensive 
agriculture  and  practicable  methods  of  reviving  interest  in  small 
farming. 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  MOVEMENT  IN 
AMERICA:  PRIZE  ESSAY:  BY  CHARLES  F. 

THE  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  was  held 
the  first  International  Exhibition  in  America.  It  was  a 
bold  step  to  invite  the  artists  and  artisans  of  Europe  to 
enter  the  lists  against  those  of  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
hind  them  lay  centuries  of  training.  The  traditions  of 
Celhni,  of  Sheraton,  of  Wedgwood  and  a  host  of  others 
were  theirs.  We  had  nothing  but  abundant  natural 
resources  and  an  unfailing  courage.  The  exhibition  was  educational 
almost  to  a  fault.  America  was  hopelessly  beaten.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  rear  the  rampart  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  around  her 
infant  industries  and  to  trust  to  luck. 

A  few  minds,  however,  were  set  to  thinking.  Of  course  they  were 
feminine  minds.  It  always  needs  a  feminine  mind  to  do  an  original 
thing.  Questions  were  asked.  Study  was  begun,  though  in  a  very 
feeble  and  indefinite  way,  and  it  was  presently  found  that  not  only 
was  there  no  industrial  art  in  the  country,  but  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  learning.  “No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible”  liter¬ 
ally  expressed  the  outlook. 

The  first  attempt  at  craft  work  may  be  traced  to  this  condition. 
Little  as  it  deserves  the  name  when  viewed  by  recent  standards  it 
was  the  humble  art  of  china-painting  that  broke  out  the  drifts  of 
apathy  and  uncertainty  which  choked  the  highway.  Just  why  this 
art  was  selected  cannot  now  be  certainly  told.  Perhaps  it  fulfilled 
some  conditions  and  satisfied  some  aspirations.  It  was  art  with  an 
object.  It  enabled  one,  with  comparatively  small  trouble  and  cost 
to  place  one’s  own  art  on  the  table  rather  than  against  the  wall.  It 
was  easy  to  do  if  one  were  easily  satisfied;  it  was  difficult  enough  to 
excite  emulation. 

But  serious  workers  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  triviality 
of  china-painting.  Some  attempted  to  make  pottery  and  met  with 
fair  success;  some  began  to  experiment  in  metal  work.  A  few  en¬ 
thusiasts — mostly  women — went  to  Europe  and  studied  book-binding, 
jewelry,  weaving,  block  printing  and  the  like;  the  movement  all  the 
while  quietly  gathering  strength  and  fitting  its  followers  for  service. 
When  the  World’s  Fair  opened  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
at  Chicago,  there  was  found  in  the  Woman’s  Building  a  notable  col¬ 
lection  of  works  in  industrial  art  which  afforded  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  lessons  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  had  not  been 
wasted.  College  boys  say  that  a  freshman  “knows  not  and  knows 
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not  that  he  knows  not,  but  a  sophomore  knows  not  and  knows  that 
he  knows  not.”  The  former  state  was  ours  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six ;  we  had  reached  the  latter  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three.  Enough  had  been  learned  to  show  what  craft  work  ought  to 
be.  The  spirit  of  the  critic  had  begun  to  arrive.  Much  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  felt  but  there  was  no  discouragement. 

And  now  opened  the  era  of  teachers.  Europe  poured  out  upon 
us  those  whom  she  did  not  need.  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  long 
of  hair  and  keen  after  money,  opened  studios  in  every  large  city. 
There  was  a  feverish  activity  but  very  little  serious  work.  As  Law- 
son  would  say,  a  take-six-lessons-go-west-and-teach-a-class  spirit 
was  in  the  air.  This  state  of  things  was  but  evidence  of  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  callow  youth.  In  time  a  saner  idea  prevailed  and  the  crafts 
began  to  assume  an  orderly  array.  Many  dilettante  workers  there 
were,  but,  in  the  main,  the  belief  that  there  was  a  bright  future  in 
store  for  arts  and  crafts  prevailed,  and  so  the  twentieth  century  was 
ushered  in  to  be  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  status  of  the  crafts  at  the  present 
moment.  First:  In  many  cities  are  clubs  and  societies  the 
members  of  which  are  more  or  less  interested  in  all  work  to 
which  the  word  “art”  may  be  attached.  These  societies  are  main¬ 
tained  by  subscriptions  and,  frequently,  a  common  studio  or  club 
room  is  rented.  There  may  be  a  teacher,  but  usually  not  more  than 
one,  who  is  supposed  to  understand  the  technic  of  several  crafts,  but 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  rarely  received  any  thorough  training. 
Most  of  the  active  members  have  spent  two,  three  or  four  years  in 
an  art  school  and  have  acquired  the  craft  notion,  not  to  say  habit. 
These  constitute  the  working  force  of  the  club  and  they  plunge  into 
the  making  of  baskets,  rugs,  metal  work  and  even  pottery  with  an 
enviable  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  light¬ 
hearted  schoolgirls  wLolly  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  craft  work. 
Their  idea  is  to  make  salable  articles  at  the  least  possible  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  labor.  Their  hands  are  wholly  untrained  and  if 
they  can  unearth  a  design  from  some  journal  published  in  the  interests 
of  art  and  reproduce  the  same,  they  are  satisfied.  But  on  account 
of  their  inexperience  they  must  spend  an  extravagant  amount  of  time 
upon  any  object,  and  for  this  they  expect  to  receive  remuneration  in 
proportion  to  the  hours  they,  as  beginners,  have  consumed  rather 
than  upon  a  scale  with  which  a  skilled  worlunan  would  be  satisfied. 
Work  made  in  this  way  is,  therefore,  both  bad  and  expensive  and  its 
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existence  under  the  circumstances  related  constitutes  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  profitable  pursuit  of  craftsmanship  by  trained  workers. 
Two  things  are  herein  made  evident:  that  the  training  of  an  art 
school  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  pursuit  of  the  crafts,  and  that, 
in  order  to  become  an  expert  in  any  line  of  work,  a  thorough  drill 
under  a  competent  instructor  is  imperative. 

Second:  There  are  certain  “Arts  and  Crafts”  societies  the  princi¬ 
pal  function  of  which  is  to  afford  to  individual  workers  an  opportunity 
of  placing  their  product  before  the  purchasing  public.  These  so¬ 
cieties  have  organized  salesrooms  which  are  intended  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  That  is,  the  commissions  on  sales  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficient  to  pay  rent  and  the  cost  of  selling  and  packing.  Each  of 
these  societies  has  a  membership  roll  and  members  are  entitled  to 
a  reduction  in  the  commission  paid  for  the  sale  of  their  work.  A 
standard  is  set  and  supervision  is  exercised  in  order  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  may  be  maintained.  The  membership  dues  are  used 
partly  in  the  provision  of  lectures  and  partly  in  the  missionary  effort 
which  every  active  organization  must  put  forth.  In  some  cases 
schools  or  classes  are  organized  which  are  supposed  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  These  societies  fill  a  position  of  distinct  value  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  They  are  a  great  help  to  the  handicraftsman  in  providing 
him  with  a  means  for  reaching  his  public.  The  stores  will  not  handle 
craft-made  wares  because  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  large  enough, 
and,  indeed,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should.  To  place  hand  work  in  a  store,  side  by  side  with  machine- 
made  wares,  is  to  invite  a  comparison  which,  to  the  superficial  shopper, 
must  result  in  the  conclusion  that  commercial  wares  are  both  cheaper 
and  more  showy.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  this  is  so !  The  craftsman 
does  not  wish  to  compete  with  the  machine,  but  neither  does  he  desire 
to  emphasize  an  unfair  rivalry.  Furthermore,  the  crafts  salesroom 
helps  the  worker  by  placing  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon  genuine 
work.  Many  purchasers  are  short-sighted,  not  to  say  blind,  even 
yet.  When  the  salesroom  says  an  article  is  good  the  word  is  believed, 
whereas  the  worker  cannot  take  such  a  position  when  offering  his 
own  production.  Artists  are,  usually,  poor  salesmen  and,  moreover, 
they  are  often  suspected  of  undue  preference.  It  follows  then  that 
serious  workers  should  support  the  salesrooms  in  every  possible  way 
and  should  select  those  which  conform  to  the  conditions  named  even 
though  a  higher  percentage  be  charged. 

Third:  In  certain  places  village  industries  have  sprung  up  and 
are  being  successfully  maintained.  The  motive  power  has  been 
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found,  either  in  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  craft  or  in  the  divine 
afflatus  of  some  unselfish  enthusiast.  The  places  where  this  work 
is  being  done  are  well  known  and  in  this  discussion  we  will  not  par¬ 
ticularize.  The  field  of  village  industries  offers  the  most  promising 
outlook  for  the  crafts  for  several  reasons.  The  expense  of  living  in 
the  country  is  very  much  lower  than  in  the  city;  hence  the  work  can 
be  produced  upon  a  less  expensive  scale.  Country  life  offers  an 
alternative  of  industries  which  provide  a  partial  support.  Fruit 
growing,  gardening,  berry  picking  and  floriculture  are  among  the  most 
obvious.  The  country  is  more  conducive  to  the  quiet  thought  and 
persistent  effort  upon  which  craft  work  must  be  founded  and,  finally, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  small  guild  or  community  of  workers  which 
is  in  every  way  stimulative  and  helpful.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  looms  and  the  knowledge  of  their  use  still  lingers  among  the 
people.  This  will  not  be  the  case  for  long,  however.  The  older 
generation  is  fast  disappearing  and  with  it  will  vanish  the  remnants 
of  the  craft.  The  younger  people,  divorced  from  the  farm,  have  lost 
the  resource  of  the  crafts  and  the  work  of  training  must  be  under¬ 
taken  anew. 

An  appreciation  of  these  conditions  is  one  of  the  first  necessities. 
In  many  cases  the  occupants  of  the  villages  are  as  sheep  vdthout  a 
shepherd.  They  think  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  because  they 
cannot  live  in  the  city  and  they  have  not  the  knowledge  wherewith 
to  revive  the  life  of  the  village  and  the  farm. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  divide  the  problem  of  the 
crafts  into  two  parts;  the  worker  in  the  city  and  the  worker  in  the 
country.  There  are  certain  crafts  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  city — 
the  making  of  silver  work,  jewelry,  book-binding  and  wrought  metal. 
This  is  not  an  arbitrary  choice.  There  are  reasons.  The  question 
of  rav/  material  is  important.  For  these  crafts  this  can  be  more  readily 
secured  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  work  can  best  be  done 
in  proximity  to  libraries  and  museums.  Large  space  is  not  needed 
and  there  is  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  proper  development  of  these  crafts 
is  the  fact  that  many  have  attempted  them  and  failed.  The  work 
is  not  undertaken  seriously  enough.  It  is  expected  that  any  one  who 
appears  to  have  the  least  capacity  can  take  a  summer  school  course 
and  at  once  proceed  to  make  a  living.  This  is  found  to  be  impossible 
and  the  result  is  a  general  discouragement.  The  would-be  crafts¬ 
man  does  not  begin  to  learn  early  enough  in  life,  consequently,  does 
not  acquire  the  necessary  skill.  There  are  thousands  of  students 
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issuing  from  the  art  schools;  they  need  money,  or  they  think  they  do, 
and  expect  to  earn  it  by  hammering  copper  into  impracticable  shapes 
or  by  applying  hot  points  to  wood  or  leather. 

The  matter  has  been  put  into  a  sentence  by  Professor  Halsey 
C.  Ives,  of  St.  Louis,  who  says  that  schools  “have  trained  a  multitude 
of  eager  students  to  only  paint  pictures  that  few  men  want  and  fewer 
buy.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  more  art  schools  as  more  art  in 
our  common  schools.  One  of  the  faults  in  our  art  educational  work 
is  in  not 
people.” 

If  the  manipulative  processes  of  the  crafts  were  thus  early  taught 
in  the  schools  the  time  would  come  when  the  acquired  power  would 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  as  the  reality  and  power  of  craft  work  laid 
hold  upon  the  worker.  The  poet  does  not  begin  his  career  by  writing 
verse.  He  must  first  learn  language,  form  and  rhythm.  Thus 
equipped  he  can  clothe  his  thoughts  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  problems  which  confront  the  worker  in  the  country  are  some¬ 
what  different.  Here,  too,  there  are  appropriate  crafts.  The  raw 
materials  for  weaving,  dyeing,  spinning,  potting,  basketry  and  cab¬ 
inet  making  are  close  at  hand.  There  is  plenty  of  room  and  a  larger 
supply  of  leisure.  The  inspiration  consists,  not  in  books  and  mu¬ 
seums  nor  in  an  admiring  crowd  of  connoisseurs,  but  in  the  murmur 
of  the  brook  and  in  the  breath  of  the  hills  at  sunrise.  Come  forth, 
ye  leaders  of  men!  You  desire  a  mission,  a  vocation.  Set  up  your 
loom  or  your  wheel  in  the  quiet  valley.  Gather  around  you  the 
earnest,  simple  souls  whom  the  cityward  tide  has  left  stranded. 
Reveal  to  them  the  secret  chemistry  of  the  woods  or  the  subtle  graces 
of  the  clay.  Bring  to  bear  the  arduous  training  of  the  schools  and 
the  critical  atmosphere  of  the  studios.  Organize  a  guild  of  linen 
weavers  or  establish  a  community  of  clay  workers  and  of  you  it  shall 
be  said  “blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work.”  Fear  not 
failure,  for  honest  labor  does  not  fail.  The  words  of  Emerson  are 
as  true  now  as  they  ever  were:  “If  a  man  preach  a  better  sermon, 
write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better  mousetrap  than  his  neighbor, 
though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door.” 

(Note. — For  announcement  of  other  prize  winners  see  page  338) 


beginning  its  influence  early  enough  in  the  training  of  our 
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HE  quality  of  beauty  is  increasing  rapidly  from  being 
the  luxury  of  the  few  to  being  the  necessity  of  the  many. 
We  find  the  need  manifesting  itself  in  all  the  large  and 
small  things  of  life;  in  the  apparel  we  wear;  the  books 
we  read ;  the  utensils  of  our  common  use ;  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  scientist;  in  the  office  of  the  busy  broker; 
in  the  carefully  kept  flower  beds  that  skirt  the  bare 
walls  of  a  factory  and  the  luxuriant  vines  that  are  striving  to  hide 
its  bareness;  in  the  decoration  which  has  become  an  essential  part 
of  public  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is  not  the  desire  for  mere  display 
which  has  been  a  long  time  with  us,  but  that  yearning  sense  of  the 
harmonious,  reaching  out  for  satisfaction ;  and  nowhere  is  the  unceas¬ 
ing  endeavor  to  attain  artistic  appeal  so  evident  as  in  the  evolution 
of  the  home. 

So  strong  is  the  subconscious,  aesthetic  sentiment  within  us,  that 
the  words  “country  home”  at  once  suggest  a  picture  of  all-per¬ 
vading  sylvan  charm,  and  this  innate  expectation  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  many  disappointments  when  actual  visits  dispel  the  ideal.  To 
say  that  one  has  a  town  house  in  the  country  would  be,  too  often,  a 
more  truthful  expression  and  leave  less  room  for  disenchantment. 

Considering  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  it  seems  almost  a 
fatality  that  the  things  we  wish  to  escape  cling  to  us,‘  follow  us  and 
insist  upon  being  reproduced  in  our  surroundings.  Is  it  because  we 
do  not  accord  to  our  inclinations  the  courtesy  of  being  understood, 
or  does  their  satisfaction  seem  to  involve  the  impossible  ?  In  most 
instances,  the  latter  reason  is  doubtless  responsible,  but  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  with  most  unpromising  materials,  that  there  is 
little  reason  for  discouragement.  And,  when  the  advantage  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  ours,  we  have  only  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  choice  of  a 
ilocation  which  possesses  the  accessories  most  difficult  of  acquirement. 
A  house  will  grow  steadily  day  by  day  under  the  hand  of  a  solitary 
builder,  but  a  beautiful  tree  requires  a  lifetime  for  the  building, 
adding  each  year  a  ring  to  its  girth  and  a  little  more  strength,  length 
and  grace  to  its  branches. 

IF  YOU  love  the  country  for  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  shrubs  and 
vines  and  the  numberless  little  wild  things  that  spring  up  every¬ 
where  and  lift  their  blooms  to  you  for  recognition,  you  would  not, 
of  your  own  volition,  become  possessed  of  a  well-cleared  farm  on 
which  stood  a  house  covered  with  siding  and  painted  white  like  those 
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"you  approach  the  house  by  a  flight  of  wind¬ 
ing  STEPS,  CUT  IN  A  STEEP  DECLIVITY,  AND  A  RUSTIC 
RAIL  AT  THE  SIDE  IS  DRAPED  WITH  LUXURIANT  VINES.’’ 


“nestlinc;  in  a  small  grove  of 

MAPLES,  NEAR  A  RUNNING  STREAM, 
STANHS  THE  OLD  HOl'SE.” 


“the  little  screened  summer  house  is 

I'ERCHED  ABOVE  A  BEND  IN  THE  CREEK.  *  *  * 
A  STEP  FARTHER  IS  THE  LATTICE  BRIDGE.” 


"WOODBINE  CREPT  UP  AND  HUNG  FROM 
THE  GABLES  OF  THE  WOOD  HOUSE.” 


"lattice  shutters  were  ADDED  TO 
THE  OLD  WINDOWS.” 
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you  have  known  in  town,  with  perhaps  a  red  barn  and  other 
equally  hideous  outbuildings.  Such  a  property  is  not  hopeless  if 
you  are  young  and  very  patient,  but  to  most  of  us  the  period  of  waiting 
involved  would  be  an  obstacle.  And  you  would  not  acquire  it,  for, 
having  seen  it,  you  would  have  no  desire  to  see  it  again.  A  prosper¬ 
ous  farm  is  sometimes  a  most  unpromising  home. 

Here,  now,  is  a  neglected  door-yard,  a  small  cottage  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road,  in  a  tangle  of  leafage  which  the  farmer  has  been 
too  busy  to  disturb.  Once,  some  one  planted  a  climbing  rose,  for 
it  is  all  over  the  porch  now,  and  a  woodbine  has  laid  hold  of  the  roof. 
There  are  great  trees  too,  permitted  to  add  vigor  and  beauty  each 
year,  because  in  cutting  his  winter’s  wood,  the  farmer  preferred  to 
add  fresh  territory  to  the  potato  patch.  Long  may  the  potato  crop 
flourish,  and  may  its  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing 
so  fully  occupy  the  good  man’s  time  that  he  will  find  no  leisure  to 
clear  his  door-yard!  Perhaps,  some  day,  his  spiritual  self  will  recog¬ 
nize  among  his  best  friends  these  great  trees  that  have  faithfully 
shielded  his  roof  from  the  vertical  sun  rays  and  rendered  the  long, 
warm  days  of  summer  endurable  to  wife  and  little  ones.  So  often 
a  man  makes  preparation  for  home-building  by  cutting  away  every 
tree  and  shrub,  destroying  for  one  generation  at  least  the  atmosphere 
of  home;  for  what  the  faces  of  loved  ones  are  to  the  inner  sanctuary, 
the  trees  are  to  the  outer  walls,  the  softening  of  hard  lines,  the  mystery 
of  tenderness,  the  appeal  of  silent  service. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  pleasing  element  in  the  surroundings 
of  a  country  house  is  restfulness,  and  its  attainment  lies  alon^  the 
line  of  harmonious  merging  of  form  and  color  rather  than  in  striking 
innovations  however  attractive  in  themselves.  The  contact  with 
city  life  fills  us  with  weariness  of  sharp  contrasts.  We  would  have 
the  spiritual  sight  and  sense  carried  forward  on  the  gently  varying 
tones  of  grass  and  shrub  and  gray  tree  trunks,  with  an  entrancing 
variation  of  delicate  willows  finding  their  images  in  a  little  patch  of 
brook,  or  the  quiet  emerging  of  a  building  so  truly  a  habitant  of  the 
region  that  the  consciousness  of  harmony  almosts  anticipates  its 
presence.  Could  we  build  the  home  while  this  recognition  of  our 
needs  is  dominant  and  our  minds  open  to  Nature’s  infinite  sugges¬ 
tions  of  form  and  color,  no  structure  of  alien  ambitions  would,  years 
hence,  obtrude  itself  upon  our  remorseful  sight.  Let  us  then  care¬ 
fully  garner  all  these  impressions  and  use  them  as  the  motive  and 
the  restraining  power  in  our  work  of  construction  and  development 
of  environment. 
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ONCE,  a  man  found,  near  a  running  stream,  nestling  in  a  small 
grove  of  maple  trees,  an  old  house,  the  beauty  of  whose  outline 
and  weathered  gray  coloring  so  filled  him  with  delight  that 
all  his  nature  clamored  for  it.  Time  passed  and  he  became  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  He  beheved  that,  with  much  remodeling,  its  attractions  could 
be  greatly  enhanced.  However,  as  he  waited,  reflecting  upon  the 
changes  necessary,  he  found  his  desire  for  radical  alteration  lessening, 
until  finally  his  early  enthusiasm  crystallized  into  an  abiding  approval 
of  its  simplicity,  and  the  extensive  remodeling  dwindled  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  accessories  as,  without  departing  from  the  general  tone 
and  style,  accentuated  the  best  features.  Porches  of  strong  con¬ 
structive  lines  grew  out  where  utility  demanded,  but  in  such  propor¬ 
tion  as  symmetry  warranted.  The  old  windows  evolved  lattice 
shutters,  not  intended  to  close  over  them,  but  merely  for  emphasis 
and  as  a  support  for  the  vines  which  have  taken  possession  of  them. 
The  walls  of  upright  boards  and  battens  were  beautiful  in  natural 
grays  and  browns,  and  all  new  work  was  brought  into  harmony. 
The  householder,  meekly  taking  his  lesson  from  Nature  and  working 
with  her  hand  in  hand,  achieved  realization  instead  of  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  which  often  follows  the  changing  of  a  thing  we  love. 

As  the  months  and  years  slipped  by,  the  immediate  surroundings 
began  to  feel  the  sureness  of  the  touch  acquired  from  experience  with 
the  old  house.  The  woodbine,  many  of  whose  family  adorned  the 
gray  walls  with  deep,  glossy  green,  crept  up  to  and  hung  from  the 
gable  of  the  woodhouse,  and  a  luxuriant  elder  found  its  weathered 
wall  an  admirable  background  for  drifts  of  bloom.  A  screen  of 
old  boards  conceals  the  unattractive  woodpile  now  and  becomes  the 
foil  of  the  various  flowering  plants  that  live  close  to  this  sunny  south 
end,  while  the  dog-fennel,  made  bold  by  encouragement,  riots  through 
the  grass.  Just  beyond,  half  hidden  by  shrubbery,  is  a  small  granary, 
with  projecting  eaves  and  lattice  paneled  door.  Does  someone  say, 
“Unnecessary.?”  But,  with  the  vine-covered  arbor  and  the  old 
apple  trees,  it  makes  a  picture  of  what  are  usually  the  unsightly  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  country  house. 

Beyond  the  apple  trees  is  the  poultry  house,  with  indescribable  roof, 
whose  quaint  gable,  quite  surrounded  by  leafage,  is  visible  from  a 
distant  approach.  Let  no  amount  of  good-natured  raillery  deter  you 
from  building  a  picturesque  house  for  your  hens.  This  man’s  table 
is  as  abundantly  supplied  as  though  his  hens  had  been  housed  in  the 
ugliest  shelter  possible  to  the  merely  practical  builder.  Some  even 
assert  that  the  fruit  from  this  poultry-house  excels  in  flavor.  Be 
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that  as  it  may,  to  the  owner  of  the  building,  the  joy  of  its  fitness  is 
better  than  food. 

Again  amid  the  greenery  we  find  this  touch  of  wood  tones  in  a 
wind  break,  flanking  on  the  west  a  flower  bed  where  poppies  are 
allowed  to  grow  at  will.  It  is  a  simple  fence  of  upright  boards  with 
square  openings  below  the  caprail,  but  when  the  afternoon  sun  falls 
over  it  and  through  the  openings  and  the  poppies  float  in  the  amber 
light,  the  charm  of  its  unstudied  effect  is  a  delight  to  the  beholder. 

The  out-of-doors  never  belongs  wholly  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
It  is  the  possession  of  all  who  pass  by  and  find  something  in  its 
expression  that  appeals  to  the  inner  sense.  In  greater  degree 
is  this  true  of  scenes  along  country  roads,  meeting  the  view  of  the 
traveler  in  possibly  his  only  leisure,  whether  he  be  dweller  on  a  city 
lot  or  a  tiller  of  the  land.  Here,  as  we  leave  the  wind  break  and  pass 
through  a  vine-arched  opening  in  a  hedge  of  wild  shrubs,  we  find 
ourselves  upon  the  traveled  road.  But  we  must  cross  the  road  in 
order  to  sit  in  the  little,  screened  summer-house,  perched  above  a 
bend  of  the  creek  and  commanding  the  sunset  stretch  of  light  and 
shade.  Built  principally  of  old  greenhouse  sash  from  which  the 
glass  had  been  removed,  it  is,  nevertheless,  another  inviting  gable 
in  the  midst  of  the  varying  green  of  sumac  and  willows.  A  step 
farther  is  the  lattice  bridge,  resting  upon  high  stone  butments,  and 
sending  ragged  reflections  far  below  the  bed  of  the  shallow  stream. 
Wonderfully  charming  is  this  touch  of  weathered  gray,  dappled  with 
silver  where  the  sunlight,  eluding  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  trees, 
plays  caressingly  over  it.  It  scarcely  parts  the  willows,  so  skilfully 
has  it  found  its  way  between  them,  and  it  leads  to  a  pasture  where  a 
spring  brook  winds  between  willow-clad  banks  and  great  elms,  but¬ 
tonwoods  and  pines  loom  above  it  and  the  undulating  green  of  the 
meadow.  More  than  one  cottage  turns  its  pleasure-seeking  eyes 
toward  this  pasture,  and  here  and  there  well-worn  paths  lead  from 
the  natural  terraces  above  down  to  the  flower-clothed  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  no  more  enchanting  approach  is  found  than  the  winding 
flight  of  steps  cut  into  a  steep  declivity,  of  whose  rustic  rail  wild  vines 
have  taken  a  loving  possession.  It  is  the  work  of  an  amateur  crafts¬ 
man  in  stair  building,  but  so  adapted  to  its  setting  that  it  seems  to  have 
just  grown  that  way.  And  the  country  people  say,  as  they  ride  slowly 
by  this  pasture  behind  their  work  teams,  “It  is  like  a  park.”  But 
it  is  better  than  a  park,  as  much  better  as  the  real  thing  is  better  than 
the  imitation. 
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Wherever  Nature  is  allowed  her  will,  she  gives  us  the  keynote  of 
the  composition.  We  may  mar,  with  aggressive  additions,  with  the 
introduction  of  alien  elements,  what  she  has  made  beautiful,  but,  left 
to  herself,  in  time  she  will  again  harmonize  the  whole.  She  will 
soften  our  crude  colorings  and  cover  unpleasing  shapes  with  lovely 
growths,  but  we  may  not  be  there  to  see  it.  To  be  her  contemporary 
we  must  be  satisfied  to  assist,  to  take  the  suggestion  and  follow  through 
faith  to  understanding.  So,  with  much  love  and  some  labor,  the 
country  home  comes  to  mean,  not  merely  a  place  where  we  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  are  served  with  sweet  cream  and  fresh  vegetables, 
but  a  refuge  for  the  sensitive  mind,  from  which  the  unsightly  and 
disturbing  is  banished ;  where  the  lover  of  life  in  its  simple  and  univer¬ 
sal  manifestations  grows  acquainted  with  its  varied  moods,  and  the 
lover  of  art  finds,  framed  by  his  casement,  a  landscape  whose  charm 
only  the  greatest  artist  can  suggest.  Here,  the  inborn  craving  for 
freedom  is  lost  in  its  realization  and  the  growth  of  the  intellectual 
man  becomes  as  spontaneous  as  the  growth  of  the  tree. 


THE  IDEALIST 

Think  you  that  I  am  blind  because  I  see 

Beauty  and  truth  in  souls  where  your  keen  eyes 
Discover  only  blemishes  and  lies  ? 

Nay,  dear,  not  blind  am  I,  but  verily 
Afiame  with  the  true  vision.  What  to  me 
Is  the  dark  thunder-cloud  that  terrifies 
The  hearts  of  children,  when  the  open  skies 
The  other  side  are  lighted  gloriously  ? 

Today  a  friend  betrayed  me,  O  refined 

Last  gift  of  pain!  You  know  the  words  she  said. 
You  cannot  know  the  mystery  behind. 

You  do  not  see  her  poor  soul,  passion-led, — 
Blindfolded  by  the  dark  veil  of  her  mind, — 

That  weeps  and  never  may  be  comforted. 

— Elsa  Barker. 
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THE  WEDDING  GIFT:  A  STORY;  BY  EMERY 
POTTLE 

HE  wedding  was  over  and  Mary  Penfield  was,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  married  to  Paul  Archer.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  enough  even  for  the  grayest  analyst 
of  the  making  of  marriages  to  dwell  convincingly  on 
the  reverse  of  the  freshly  minted  coin,  on  the  “for 
worse”  side,  as  one  saw  her  this  immemorial  afternoon 
standing  beside  her  husband  ,in  the  bow  window  of 
her  father’s  drawing  room.  She  was  very  pretty  in  a  simple,  light¬ 
hearted  fashion,  and  with  her  veil  put  back,  her  shining  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks  in  their  setting  of  white  tulle  seemed  those  of  a  girl 
scarcely  out  of  her  teens.  Archer,  too,  a  good-looking  young  man 
with  frank,  honest  blue  eyes,  was  radiant  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
had  a  conventional  mind,  and  in  an  experience  of  the  sort  through 
which  he  was  so  consciously  passing,  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  Mary 
and  himself  to  be  as  dignifiedly  serious  and  impressively  solemn  as 
possible.  So  they  stood  together — the  two  of  them — in  the  challeng¬ 
ing  confidence  of  the  newly  wed  and  received  the  congratulations,  the 
kisses,  the  tears,  the  grave  words,  the  jests,  of  their  friends. 

When  Mary’s  father,  a  gentle,  inept,  sentimental  creature,  had 
taken  his  daughter  in  his  arms  and  was  weeping  uncertainly  over  her. 
Aunt  Wheeler  unceremoniously  interrupted.  “Mercy,  William,” 
she  remarked  crisply,  “don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself!”  She  firmly 
detached  him  from  his  child  with  her  lace-mitted  hands.  “Don’t 
upset  the  poor  nervous  girl  like  this.  Do  have  a  little  consideration 
for  her  feelings.” 

“But  Jane,”  he  protested,  moistly,  “she’s  my  only  daughter,  and 
she’s  leaving  her  girlhood  home  forever.” 

“Nonsense!”  commented  Aunt  WTieeler,  “She’s  going  to  live 
around  the  corner  in  the  next  street,  and  anyway,  you  know  perfectly 
well  you  haven’t  the  force  of  character  to  sustain  a  sorrow  over  night. 
“Don’t,  for  pity’s  sake,  act  as  if  you  were  laying  her  out.” 

“Oh,  Jane,”  groaned  Mr.  Penfield. 

Mary’s  eyes  sparkled  angrily,  but  she  did  not  let  the  emotion 
get  into  her  words.  “Don’t  you  mind  her.  Papa,  she’s  just  joking — 
you  shall  kiss  me  all  you  like.  Don’t  tease  him.  Aunt  Wheeler. 
Poor  dear,  his  gloves  don’t  fit  him,  and  his  new  shoes  are  so  uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

Aunt  Wheeler  pecked  her  niece’s  cheek  and  laughed  in  a  gruff, 
mirthless  key.  Then,  taking  Paul’s  hand  in  her  own,  she  said: 
“Well,  you  have  done  it  now,  you  two,  and  while  I  don’t  in  the 
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least  approve  of  marriage,  as  you  know,  I’m  not  sure  that,  given  the 
folly  of  it,  you  haven’t  done  about  as  well  as  people  generally  do — 
better,  maybe.  You’re  a  good  girl,  my  dear,  and  this  young  man  is 
no  bigger  fool  than  most  of  them.  I  knew  his  father  and  his  mother 
— ^good  stock,  decent.  God-fearing  people.  I  hope  he  grows  like 
them.  If  while  I  live  you  two  behave  yourselves  properly — no  quar- 
rellings  and  divorcings,  mind  you — I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  I’ve 
made  my  will,  and  I’ve  provided  fittingly  for  you — and  Heaven  knows 
you’ll  need  it,  for  your  poor  father  hasn’t  been  able  to  do  a  thing  for 
you.  I’ve  watched  you  hard,  Mary,  and  you’ve  stood  poverty  well — 
you’re  marrying  a  poor  man,  too.  Very  well,  it’s  good  for  you  to  be 
poor  together  for  a  while — ^you  get  broken  into  the  harness  of  life  with¬ 
out  any  nonsense.  When  you  get  a  thing  you  appreciate  it.  And 
in  order  to  keep  you  from  waiting  for  dead  men’s  shoes — a  poor  cus¬ 
tom,  I  assure  you — I’ve  decided  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  every 
baby  that’s  born  to  you.  There- — now,  Mary,  don’t  blush;  I  can’t 
stand  false  modesty.  There’s  nothing  salacious,  I  trust,  in  the  men¬ 
tion  of  a  baby — ^is  there,  Paul  ?  Facts  are  facts,  especially  human 
facts.  No — don’t  thank  me.  You’ll  find  my  wedding  present  in  your 
house  when  you  get  home  from  your  journey.  I  shall  come  to  dine 
with  you  every  Sunday.  Good-bye,  I’ll  hurry  along.  There’s  Anna 
Wilson  bubbling  like  a  pot  behind  me.  I  can’t  stand  her.” 

Aunt  Wheeler  strode  gauntly  away,  her  brown  silk  dress,  with 
its  morbid  knots  of  purple  and  pink  roses,  rustling  aggressively. 
Mary  and  Paul  had  not  the  courage  to  let  their  eyes  meet. 

“Well,  I’ll  be — be - ”  Archer  murmured  helplessly.  “WTiat 

do  you  make  of  that.^^” 

Mary  embarrassedly  laughed.  “It’s  Aunt  Wlieeler  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  something  of  us,  isn’t  it  ?  I’ve  never  heard  her  indulge  in  so  long 
a  speech  before  in  my  life — what  do  you  suppose  she’s  given  us  ?” 

Paul  shook  his  head.  “I’d  hate  to  imagine.” 

After  all  the  wedding  hilarity,  Mary  and  her  husband  found  them¬ 
selves  in  their  seats  in  the  departing  Pullman.  They  drew  long 
breaths  and  assumed  the  fatal  air  of  those  who  imitate  the  long- 
married. 

“What  do  you  really  think  Aunt  Wheeler  is  giving  us presently 
asked  Mary,  as  they  talked  together  in  low,  proper  tones. 

“Perhaps  money,”  suggested  Paul.  “She  seems  mighty  flush 
today.” 

“No — for  wouldn’t  she  have  sent  it  to  us  in  that  case,?*  ‘At  the 
house,’  she  said.” 
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Archer  turned  away  to  hide  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  judging  from  Aunt  WTeeler’s  recent  conversation,  they 
would  be  Hkely  to  find  a  baby  carriage  awaiting  them. 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  guess,”  he  said. 

“If  it  should  be  a  check,”  reflected  Mary,  “then  we  might  buy 
that  lovely  old  mahogany  sideboard  we  saw  the  other  day  in  Spring- 
field,  mightn’t  we  ?  We  need  one  so  much,  and  I  hate  to  buy  a  cheap 
one^ — ^it  takes  so  long  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

“That  would  be  splendid,”  he  agreed,  eagerly.  “If  it  is  a  check, 
we’ll  do  it,  Mary.” 

“Paul,”  she  whispered,  “isn’t  it  beautiful  to  be — ” 

“It’s  beautiful  to  be-™^”  he  whispered  back.  “Mary— dearest.” 

The  nature  of  Aunt  Wheeler’s  gift  was  a  distinct  source  of  specu¬ 
lation  to  Mary  during  the  days  of  her  wedding  journey.  Her  curi¬ 
osity  affected  Archer  also,  and  the  subject  between  them  became 
fraught  with  guesses  which  included  every  possibility. 

t^en  the  carriage  was  bringing  them  from  the  station  to  their 
home,  a  fortnight  after  the  wedding,  Mary  smiled  at  her  husband. 
“I  don’t  know  why,  after  all.  Aunt  Wheeler’s  present  has  occupied 
such  a  front  seat  in  my  mind,  but— we’ll  know  the  reason  in  a  few 
minutes.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  consoled.  “Look,  there’s  home  over  there 
in  the  trees.  Doesn’t  it  seem  nice  and  friendly,  Mary.?” 

“It’s  too  lovely,”  she  answered,  softly.  “I  had  always  hoped  to 
come  home  like  this— at  May  twilight,  with  a  ‘late  lark’  in  the  quiet 
skies,  and  sunset,  and— you.” 

Paul  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

“You  are  all  those  things  to  me,  and  you  are  you  beside.  There’s 
old  Sarah  at  the  gate  waiting  for  us.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  weep  happily.?”  laughed  Mary.  “Paul — 
it’s  perfect.  There’s  not  one  thing  in  it  all  that  isn’t  right.  My  dear, 
my  dear,  why  haven’t  we  married  each  other  oftener .?” 

It  was  a  charming  home-coming.  Sarah,  the  old  servant,  fairly 
dragged  them  from  the  carriage  in  her  giggling  excess  of  devotion; 
their  neighbors,  on  the  verandas  of  the  near  cottages,  waved  and 
called  gay  welcomes  to  the  two;  late  birds,  likewise  home-turning, 
twittered  in  the  apple  trees  before  the  alert  little  white  dwelling  the 
Archers  were  to  occupy;  the  large,  sweet  peace  of  oncoming  evening 
was  in  the  dusky  air. 

“Home,  Mary,”  said  Paul,  as  they  went  up  the  walk,  “ — ours.” 

“Home,  Paul,”  she  smiled,  “—ours.” 
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CRIED  Mary,  through  her  teeth.  She  stamped 

I  I  her  foot  in  the  impotence  of  her  anger.  “Oh,  you  beast  I 
Oh,  how  I  hate  you!  You’ve  ruined  everything!”  She 
threw  herself  down  on  a  chair  and  leaning  her  head  on  the  dining 
room  table,  cried  in  nervous  rage. 

Paul,  standing  helplessly  beside  her,  grinned. 

“How  can  you,  Paul!”  she  choked  out  through  her  sobs.  “How 
can  you  laugh!” 

“What  ^all  I  do.?”  he  replied. 

“You  might — at  least  you  might  swear!” 

“It  isn’t  worth  a  damn.” 

“Oh,  isn’t  it.?  Do  you  realize  what  it  means.?” 

“I’m  going  to  get  the  axe  in  a  minute,”  said  he,  blandly.  “It’s 
perfectly  simple.  You  don’t  expect  I’m  going  to  let  you  live  in  the 
same  house  with  a  thing  like  that,  do  you .?” 

“  The  axe?  Y^ou’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort— can’t  you  understand 
what  it  means .?  We’ve  got  to  live  with  this  awful  thing  before  us. 
It’ll  kill  us — inch  by  inch — daily!  Oh,  I  can’t  bear  it!” 

“Are  you  serious  about  this,  Mary.?”  asked  Archer,  with  a  real 
accent  of  gravity. 

“We  can’t  afford  to  be  humorous,”  she  replied,  tearfully.  “It’s 
only  the  rich  who  can  thoroughly  indulge  that  emotion.  We’re  too 
poor  to  be  independently  funny.  Can’t  you  see .?” 

They  eyed  each  other  hopelessly  for  an  instant.  Then  they 
laughed.  The  tension  was  broken. 

Aunt  Wheeler’s  wedding  gift  was  a  sideboard,  a  huge,  massive, 
insolent  sideboard,  and  it  was  completely  covered  with  red,  immorally 
red,  plush!  There  it  stood,  fairly  bellowing  at  the  graceful  little 
old  mahogany  dining  table  and  the  six  Chippendale  chairs  which 
had  been  Mary’s  mother’s  when  she  was  a  bride.  It  lifted  itself  up 
proudly  and  snorted  at  the  few  modest  pieces  of  Delft  and  Nankin 
in  the  plate  rack,  heirlooms  of  the  Penfields.  It  was  evil.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  it.  It  swelled  out  arrogantly  into  the  tiny 
green  drawing  room  adjoining.  It  pervaded  the  house. 

“  ^^^lat  shall  we  do  with  it .?”  Archer  asked  in  a  brisk  tone. 

“Do.?  Do?”  his  wife  cried.  “There’s  nothing  for  us  to  do. 
Everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done.” 

“Poor  Mary!”  sympathized  Archer,  “you  don’t  have  to  keep  it 
— do  you — if  you  don’t  want  it.” 

“Paul,”  Mary  replied,  “come  out  onto  the  porch — away  from 
it — where  we  can’t  see  it.” 
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When  she  had  led  him  from  the  presence  of  the  defiling  object, 
she  quietly  continued: 

“Now,  let’s  be  as  sensible  as  we  can.  Do  you  realize  what  will 
happen  if  we— -we — chiick  that  thing.?  Aunt  Wheeler  will  never 
forgive  us.  Furthermore,  we  can’t  hide  it  or  hide  from  it.  She’s 
coming  to  dine  with  us  every  Sunday  to  feast  her  eyes  on  its  peerless 
beauty,  I  suppose.  We’ve  got  to  bear  it,  some  way,  unless  we  burn 
the  house  down.  I  don’t  want  to  seem  mercenary  and  horrid  and 
vulgar;  but  you  may  remember  that  Aunt  Wheeler  is  rich.  In  her 
way,  she  is  very  fond  of  me — and  of  you  too,  it  appears.  Now,  my 
dear,  we’ve  got  to  live  in  Elmhurst  all  our  life,  maybe;  we  can’t,  to 
save  our  souls,  ever  earn  here  one-tenth  of  what  she  has,  or  what  she 
is  Kkely  to  leave  to  us.  J  don’t  care  for  the  money  now — I  have  you 
and  we’re  young  and  strong  and  well — but  some  day  we’ll  be  old 
and — and  there  may  be  others  to  look  out  for.”  She  looked  up  into 
his  eyes  and  smiled.  “I  know  how  awful  it’s  going  to  be,”  she  added. 

Archer  affectionately  thrust  his  arm  through  his  wife’s. 

“You’re  wise,  Mary.  You’re  right.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
one  only  achieves  wisdom  when  one  does  the  thing  one  doesn’t  like  ? — 
Now  we’re  wise.  I  say,  don’t  you  think  we  could  get  Sarah  to  put  a 
little  table  out  here  behind  the  vines  tonight,  where  you  could  eat 
your  first  meal  in  fancied  peace 

“You’re  a  blessed  boy.  We  could;  we  will! — Oh,  Paul,  pray 
for  me  to  keep  my  head  about  that — that  old  bull  of  Bashan  in  there. 

The  day  following  the  return  of  the  Archers,  Aunt  Wheeler 
appeared.  Mary,  from  an  upper  window,  saw  her  looming  up 
on  the  neat  front  lawn,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  run  to  welcome 
her.  Instead  she  let  Sarah  admit  her  relative.  When  she  somewhat 
composed  her  feelings — which  flamed  resentfully  anew  at  sight  of  her 
aunt,— -Mary  descended. 

“Good-morning,  Aunt,”  she  essayed  as  brightly  as  she  was  able. 
“Well,  Mary— home  again,  I  see.  I  hope  he  hasn’t  beaten  you 
yet.  But  you’re  such  a  meek  creature  you’d  probably  rejoice  if  he 
had.  There,  don’t  mind  my  nonsense.”  Aunt  Wheeler  pricked  a 
kiss  on  Mary’s  check.  She  waved  at  the  sideboard,  glistening  mali¬ 
ciously  in  the  morning  sun.  “  How  do  you  like  it,  child .?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

Mary  mastered  an  insane  desire  to  kick  at  the  sleek  plush  doors. 
“We  both  thank  you  very  much.  Aunt  Wheeler,  for  your  kindness. 
You  are  too  good  to  do  so  much.  And — and  we  needed  a  sideboard.’^ 
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Aunt  Wheeler  apparently  lost  the  shallow  accent  of  politeness  in 
her  niece’s  voice;  she  seemed  involved  in  admiration  of  her  fell  deed. 
“I  knew  you  needed  one,”  she  agreed,  blandly.  “I  was  in  here  one 
night  and  saw  that.  Then,  in  Springfield,  I  was  looking  around 
for  something  suitable  in  a  furniture  shop,  and  the  clerk  man  showed 
me  this.  It  is  the  only  one  like  it,  he  assured  me— -never  but  one 
made.  It  cost  a  terrible  sum,  too,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you.  ‘But,’ 
said  I,  ‘it’ll  just  liven  up  that  dull,  gloomy  little  dining  room  of  Mary’s, 
with  those  old  traps  that  have  been  so  long  in  the  family!’  I  can’t 
abide  old  stuff,  anyway.  It  looks  first-rate — sort  of  gay  and  cheerful, 
doesn’t  it.^  You  haven’t  put  out  any  of  your  silver  and  glass  on  it 
yet,  of  course;  when  you  do  that,  according  to  my  idea,  it  will  be  a 
very  handsome  piece  of  furniture.” 

“It  looks  very  gay — and  cheerful,”  faltered  Mary.  “And  when 
the  things  are  on  it - ” 

“Exactly,”  finished  Aunt  Wheeler,  “I’m  glad  you  are  pleased. 
You’re  a  good  little  girl,  Mary,  though  weak-spirited,  I  sometimes 
think.” 

Mary  clinched  her  fists  behind  her  back.  “Not  always,”  she 
got  out,  with  difficult  calm.  “There  are  some  things  I  can’t  stand, 
I’m  afraid.” 

It  would  not  seem,  on  the  face  of  things,  that  a  red  plush  sideboard 
could  be  an  agent  to  wreck  the  love  story  of  two  sane  young  persons. 
To  live  constantly  in  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy  might  add  to  one’s  life 
a  dignity,  a  seriousness  of  soul,  a  lofty  resignation;  to  live  daily  with 
a  farce-comedy  would  not  only  ruin  one’s  nerves  but  would  also  rob 
one  ultimately  of  any  sense  of  humor  and  fineness  of  spirit  one  hap¬ 
pened  to  possess.  Mary  Archer  bravely  chose  the  latter  phase  of  the 
question,  quite  unaware  of  its  devastating  results.  She  laughed,  she 
jested  buoyantly;  she  applied  opprobrious  names  to  their  burden: 
the  Scarlet  Sin,  Red  Pottage,  The  Curse,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and 
a  hundred  others.  It  was  not  a  difficult  mental  exercise.  But  grad¬ 
ually,  almost  without  her  perception,  this  pleasing  pastime  failed. 
Summer  ended,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  the  little  table  on  the 
porch  behind  the  vines.  Autumn  came,  and  gray  weather.  Three 
times  a  day  the  unhappy  couple  sat  opposite  the  red  plush  sideboard, 
and  saw  themselves  reflected  in  its  shameless,  plate  glass  mirror. 
The  seed  of  bitterness  grew  in  Mary’s  soul.  And  every  Sunday  Aunt 
Wheeler  appeared  for  dinner. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  people  in  for  dinner  or  tea  once  in  a  while, 
Mary  ?”  asked  Archer  one  evening. 
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“You  know  perfectly  well,”  she  replied  with  spirit. 

“Why?” 

“Because  of  that!’*  She  pointed  contemptuously  toward  the 
dining  room. 

“Do  you  mean  that  you — we — are  going  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  cut  off  from  our  friends  just  because — because - ” 

Mary  interrupted.  “I  don’t  care  what  happens!  It  isn’t  as  bad 
for  you,  anyway,  and  you  never  really  minded  it.  You  are  away  all 
day  at  the  office — ^you  don’t  have  to  look  at  it,  to  see  it,  to  hear  it,  to 
live  with  it  every  minute!  You  don’t  know  how  awful  it  is  to  have 
people  come  in  to  call  and  ask  to  be  taken  over  the  house — and  then 
to  show  them  that  thing.  And  you  can’t  say  anything.  It  sounds 
too  awful  to  blackguard  your  own  relatives  and  their  taste.  I  won’t 
do  it.  Besides,  they’d  tell  her  if  I  did.  I’ve  suffered  agonies  when 
I’ve  seen  people  raise  their  eyebrows  and  fall  into  ghastly  silence  or 
twittering  lies  at  sight  of  the  Beast  in  the  Jungle.  I  know  we  ought 
to  have  had  a  house-warming;  I  know  we  ought  to  have  our  friends 
in  to  see  us;  but — oh,  Paul,  I  can’t  do  it!” 

“I  understand,”  he  replied,  a  little  patronizingly,  “that  the  thing 
isn’t  beautiful  and  that  aesthetically  it  won’t  rank  ace  high,  but,  my 
dear,  we’ve  got  it  and  we’ve  got  it  good.  You  yourself  said  that  it 
was  better  to  keep  it  gracefully  than  fire  it  out  and  make  a  mess. 
You  know  how  much  depends  on  your  Aunt  Wheeler.  Don’t  mis¬ 
take  me,  Mary,  and  think  I  don’t  care — ^for  if  you  say  the  word,  out 
the  thing  goes  tomorrow,  money  or  no  money,  and  Aunt  Wheeler  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  don’t  you  think  you’re  making 
a  little  too  much  of  this  dislike  you  have  for  poor  old  Red  Peril  ? 
When  you  say  that  we  can’t  have  our  friends  here  because  it’s  in  the 
house — ^I,  for  my  part,  don’t  understand  you.  The  old  sideboard  isn’t 
so  bad,  is  it  ?  Comparatively  speaking,  I  don’t  mind  it  very  much.” 

“Paul,”  cried  Mary,  desperately,  “you  can  beat  me;  you  can 
commit  all  the  crimes  known  to  man  and  husband,  and  I  will 
forgive  you.  But  when  you  say  that  you  begin  to  endure  that  thing — 
and  it’s  only  a  step  to  ‘pity  then  embrace’ — it  is  too  much!” 

“I  know  you  feel  bad,”  he  soothed  her,  “but  I  don’t  see  why  you 
can’t  have  a  sense  of  humor  over  the  situation.” 

“I’ve  had  it.” 

“Then,  for  goodness  sake,  get  rid  of  the  sideboard,  if  you  feel 
like  this.” 

“And  affront  Aunt  Wheeler?” 

Archer  deviated.  “Do  you  mean  that  we  can’t  have  our  friends 
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in  to  eat  with  us  because  you  can’t  stand  the  sideboard?  That’s 
unreasonable.” 

“I  know  you  think  I’m  a  fool,  Paul,  but  I — I  can’t  stand  people 
here  mth  that  thing.” 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  anything  so  ridiculous,”  Archer  retorted, 
irritably.  “Every  one  who  comes  here  doesn’t  think  the  same  way 
you  do  of  it.” 

“Then  I’d  be  ashamed  for  them.” 

“Oh,  if  you’re  going  to  climb  to  ethical  heights!”  said  Paul,  un¬ 
graciously,  and  picked  up  a  book. 

“Paul — don’t  be  cross.” 

“I’m  not  cross,  as  you  call  it.” 

“But  you  won’t  understand  my  feelings.” 

“See  here,  Mary,  this  is  your  house  and  the  stuff  in  it  is  yours. 
You  can  do  with  it  as  you  like — I  don’t  care.  But  don’t  forget  that 
we  have  that  sideboard,  that  there’s  no  sensible  way  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  and  that  we’re  likely  to  live  with  it  for  a  long  time.  Now,  I’ve 
said  my  say.  You  go  ahead  and  arrange  matters  to  suit  yourself.” 

Mary  did  not  answer. 

The  question  of  the  sideboard  was  actually  to  Mary  Archer  a 
question  in  morals.  Primarily  the  object  was  a  sin  to  her.  And 
it  was  her  attitude  to  this  sin  which  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 
Every  aesthetic  fiber  in  her  cried  out  against  it;  yet  opposed  to  this 
protest  was  her  common  sense,  which  assured  her  that  she  had  no 
right  to  lift  a  finger  to  jeopardize  their  relations  wdth  Aunt  Wheeler. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  autumn  faded  into  wdnter,  Mary’s 
struggle  increased.  She  realized  that  her  husband  regarded  her 
attitude  as  foolish,  and  she  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  realize  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  element  to  foster.  For  her  own  part,  though 
she  fought  against  it,  she  was  conscious  of  a  keen  regret  that  the  side¬ 
board  did  not  distress  him  as  it  did  her;  she  resented  his  superiority, 
resented  his  lack  of  accord  with  her. 

“Ah,  I’m  growdng  petty!”  she  told  herself. 

Mary  became  nervous  and  almost  irritable  under  the  strain. 
Aunt  \Vheeler’s  weekly  appearance  at  Sunday  dinner  grew  to  be  an 
occasion  which  tried  every  Christian  quality  of  her  character.  The 
sight  of  that  large,  complacent  lady  casting  fatuous  glances  of  admira¬ 
tion,  as  she  ate,  at  her  offering,  was  simply  maddening.  She  usually 
sat  silent  and  alien  while  her  aunt  vehemently  discussed  the  political 
situation  with  Paul.  And  he,  who  had  begun  by  jeering  at  Aunt 
Wheeler,  so  Mary  perceived,  had  developed  a  genuine  fondness  for  her. 
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“I  won’t  be  silly — I  won’t!  I  won’t!”  she  assured  herself.  “I’m 
glad  Paul  likes  her  and  that  she  likes  him.  I’m  a  worm  of  the  dirt 
to  mind.” 

Oeeasionally  she  tried  to  enter  into  their  political  arguments, 
but  Aunt  Wheeler  would  efface  her  from  the  conversation  with  a 
firm:  “Mary,  child,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  of.” 

Gradually  Mary  grew  more  and  more  sensitive  to  her  own  position 
of  “outsider,”  as  she  put  it.  The  idea  preyed  on  her  mind;  in  spite 
of  herself  and  the  healthful  existence  she  led,  she  could  not  cast  it  out. 
The  recurrent  Sundays  became  a  horror  to  her.  After  Aunt  Wheeler 
had  gone,  escorted  by  Paul,  Mary  would  rush  to  her  room  and  sob. 
She  was  losing  the  brilliant  color  in  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  had  a 
film  over  their  clear  depths. 

“Do  you  realize,  Mary,”  said  Archer  one  day,  “that  we’ve  had 
no  one  in  our  house  in  months  to  eat  a  meal,  except  your  aunt  and 
your  father.?  I  don’t  like  it.” 

Mary  nodded  drearily.  “I’ll  ask  some  people.”  She  was  too 
discouraged  to  resist. 

So  there  was  the  new  trial  of  having  guests  at  her  table,  whose 
unwilling  eyes  were  attracted  in  fascination  to  the  sideboard  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  absorbing  conversation.  Out  of  respect  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  wishes,  Mary  went  through  with  it.  Each  tea  or  dinner  that 
she  gave  filled  her  with  fresh  shame.  She  was  either  garrulous  or 
self-consciously,  embarrassedly,  silent.  If  she  saw  her  friends  talking 
quietly  in  a  corner,  she  instantly  was  certain  that  they  were  com¬ 
menting  on  the  sideboard,  and  her  cheeks  would  burn. 

“  Mary,  are  you  ill .?”  questioned  Paul,  at  the  breakfast  table,  after 
some  weeks  of  this  over-strained  existence.  “You  don’t  act  as  if 
you  enjoyed  things.  Have  I  done  anything .?” 

“No.” 

“Then  why - 

“Oh,  Paul,  really — why  do  you  ask  me  such  questions.?  I’m 
sorry  if  you  find  me  dull  and  stupid.” 

“Oh,  very  well,  if  you  like  to  assume  that  tone.”  Archer  rose 
and  went  to  put  on  his  overcoat.  Presently  he  returned.  “If  you 
are  offended  over  anything - ”  he  began  awkwardly. 

“I’m  not.” 

“Then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“You’d  better  ask  Aunt  WTieeler,”  Mary  replied,  on  the  edge 
of  angry  tears. 

“Don’t  be  a  child,”  he  said,  angrily,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 
“I  can’t  stand  that  sort  of  thing.” 
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Mary  sat  stonily  till  she  heard  the  front  door  close.  Then  she 
cried  her  heart  out. 

“You — did — ^it!”  she  sobbed,  “you — ^you — ^you  loathsome  old 
beast!”  She  shook  her  fist  at  the  sideboard.  “You  made  me 
quarrel  with  Paul.  You — you  think  I’m  going  to  be  like  you, 
don’t  you  ?  You  think  you’re  stronger  than  I  am,  do  you  ?  We’ll 
see!” 

On  the  impulse  she  pulled  open  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  carving 
knife.  Swiftly  she  gathered  off  the  silver  and  china  from  the  side¬ 
board  shelves.  Then,  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  like  Jael  slaying  Sisera 
while  he  slept,  she  thrust  the  knife  savagely  into  the  fat,  sleek  plush. 
She  cut  it  to  shreds.  She  rejoiced  primitively,  as  if  she  were  stabbing 
an  enemy  accursed.  When  the  ruin  was  complete,  she  desisted 
breathlessly,  and  began  hysterically  to  laugh. 

Old  Sarah  hurried  in,  ponderously.  “Oh,  Gawd,  ma’am!  Oh, 
Gawd,  ma’am!”  she  shrieked,  flinging  her  apron  over  her  head  to 
hide  the  maniacal  sight  of  her  mistress  in  awful  mirth,  with  the  carving 
knife  in  her  hand,  before  her  the  outraged  ragged  sideboard.  “Oh, 
Gawd,  she’s  crazy!” 

The  sight  of  the  poor,  distressed  creature  restored  Mary  to  her¬ 
self.  She  dropped  the  knife.  Her  laughter  changed  into  sponta¬ 
neous,  natural  humor.  Catching  the  new  note,  Sarah  ventured  forth 
from  her  apron. 

“Are  ye  all  right,  ma’am 

Mary  nodded. 

“Ye  didn’t  do  a  thing  to  the  old  red  Duchess,  did  ye.?”  giggled 
Sarah,  infected  by  Mary’s  laughter. 

“I  hated  it,  Sarah!” 

“Did  ye,  ma’am.?  And  I  don’t  mind  telling  ye,  it  seemed  kinda 
wicked  and  sinful  to  me.  But  what’ll  old  Miss  Wheeler  be  saying  ?” 

“Don’t  you  worry,  Sarah.  Is  George  here  to  fix  the  furnace?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Send  him  here,  will  you?” 

An  hour  later,  in  the  back  garden,  all  that  was  left  of  Aunt  Wheeler’s 
wedding  gift  was  an  ill-smelling  heap  of  smouldering  embers,  beside 
which  Mary  Archer  stood  and  from  time  to  time  cheerfully  stirred 
with  a  stick.  Presently  she  retired  to  the  house,  and  putting  on  her 
best  gown  and  hat,  she  went  straight  to  Aunt  Wheeler’s. 

At  the  door  of  her  house  stood  a  large  van,  from  which  a  great, 
burlaped  bulk  was  being  unloaded.  Aunt  Wheeler  superintended 
the  process  with  forcible  directions. 
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“You,  child? — -Here,  man,  handle  that  carefully.  I’m  glad  to 
see  you. — Easy  there!  What  do  you  suppose  that  is,  Mary?” 

With  a  clairvoyant  vision,  Mary  suddenly  knew.  “Aunt — it’s  a 
red  plush  sideboard!” 

“You’re  right.  I’ve  had  one  made.  There  are  only  two  of  them 
now,  yours  and  mine. — -Take  off  that  burlap  in  the  entry,  man,  then 
move  it  in.  Come  in,  Mary,  while  they  work.  Just  two  of  them, 
my  dear,  yours  and  mine.  He  promised  never  to  make  any  more.” 

“There  is  only  one  now.  Aunt,”  said  Mary,  quietly. 

“Only  one — what  are  you  talking  about 

“I  burned  mine  up  this  morning.” 

“Burned  it  up?  Did  the  house  catch  fire?” 

“You  don’t  understand.  I  took  it  out  in  the  garden  and  set  fire 
to  it.”  Her  voice  was  placidly  sweet. 

“Oh,  you  did!  May  I  ask  why?”  Aunt  Wheeler  was  grim. 

“Because  I  hated  it.” 

“Why.?” 

“Because  it  made  me  quarrel  with  my  husband  and  hate  myself.” 

“Mary  Penfield,  you’re  insane!” 

“I  was  before.  I’m  not  now.” 

“Why  do  you  come  here  to  tell  me  this?” 

“Because  I  wanted  you  to  know.” 

“Do  you  realize  what  you  are  doing ?” 

“Perfectly.  I  expect  you  to  be  as  angry  as  you  can  be.  I’m 
sorry.  I  hate  to  seem  ungrateful.  I  hate  to  hurt  your  feelings. 
But  I  had  to  do  it.  I  don  i  apologize.” 

“Well,  of  all  coolness!  So  your  prospects  are  nothing  to  you, 
miss  ?  Does  Paul  know  of  this  ?” 

“I  won’t  say  they’re  nothing.  But  my  peace  of  mind  is  more. 
And  Paul  knows  nothing  of  what  I  have  done.” 

“Hm-m-m!  Well,  have  you  anything  more  to  say?” 


Then  you’d  better  go  home.” 
Good-morninsi:,  Aunt.  I’m  sorry 


our  tastes  are  different  in 


sideboards.  And  I  hope  we’ll  see  you  as  usual  on  Sunday.  Good¬ 
morning.” 

Aunt  Wheeler  eyed  her  sharply  for  a  long  moment.  “Mary, 
you’re  a  fool,”  she  remarked,  briefly.  “Here,  man,  you  needn’t 
dirty  up  the  whole  house  with  that  mess.” 

Mary  walked  thoughtfully  away. 

Archer  did  not  come  home  to  his  luncheon  that  day,  and  for  the 
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first  time  since  his  marriage  sent  his  wife  no  excuse.  This  accent  to 
his  displeasure  was  not  lost  on  Mary,  yet  she  took  it  calmly.  Indeed, 
since  the  slaughter  of  the  Behemoth  she  had  been  unwontedly  at 
peace,  even  such  qualms  as  she  necessarily  had  in  regard  to  the  effect 
on  Paul  of  her  affront  to  Aunt  Wheeler,  did  not  greatly  perturb  her. 
She  ate  alone,  and  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  vacant  wall  where  had 
stood  the  red  plush  sideboard,  they  shone  with  satisfaction. 

“Whatever  happens  now,”  she  reflected,  “I  can  face  it  like  a 
Christian  and  a  lady — before  I  could  not.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  wagon  came  up  the  driveway.  There  was 
a  bulky  object  in  the  rear,  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  driver  dis¬ 
mounted  and  rang  the  bell.  Mary  herself  answered  and  took  from 
him  the  note  he  gave.  She  read  it  at  once. 

“You’re  a  fool,  Mary  Penfield,”  it  ran,  in  scrawling  pencil.  But 
I’ll  say  this  for  you — I’ve  known  the  Penfields,  root  and  branch,  since 
the  flood  (and  if  ever  there  was  a  Penfield  you’re  one !)  and  of  the  whole 
lot  you’re  the  first  that  ever  had  the  spirit  of  a  canary  bird.  A  meeker, 
more  spineless  family  I  never  knew.  This  man  is  bringing  you  my 
old  sideboard,  which — ^if  that’s  your  taste — ^you’re  welcome  to.  I 
shall  come  to  dinner  on  Sunday. — J.  W.” 

That  evening  Mary  Archer,  in  her  prettiest  evening  gown,  with 
a  pink  rose  in  her  hair,  sat  opposite  to  her  husband  and  smiled  ra¬ 
diantly  at  him  across  the  dinner  table.  And  he  smiled  again  at  her. 
The  light  in  their  eyes  was  mellower  even  than  the  reflection  of  the 
candles  in  their  lovely  old  Chippendale  sideboard. 
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The  page  of  spring  is  lettered  o’er 
In  shining  script  of  daffodil, 

Summer  has  writ  her  lyric  rhyme 
In  wilding  roses  from  the  hill; 

Autumn  enscrolls  her  harvest  lore 
With  maple  leaves  of  crimson  sheen 
And  winter  writes  the  finis  down 
In  holly  bough  and  evergreen. 

— L.  M.  Montgomery. 
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HE  windows  of  the  houses  are  wide  open  for  the  day  is 
warm.  Outside  a  hand  organ,  anchored  at  the  curb, 
begins  to  play  and  the  tune  strikes  into  the  room  of 
the  house  before  which  it  stands  with  that  startling- 
distinctness  which  street  sounds  seem  to  acquire  in 
warm  weather.  The  occupants  of  the  room  look  up 
and  frown,  and  discuss  closing  the  window  or  paying 
the  smiling  Italian  owner  of  the  music  to  go  and  play  elsewhere. 
The  hand  organ  is  an  interruption,  a  distracting  inescapable  sound 
of  vulgar  association.  But  out  on  the  sun-baked  sidewalk  the 
children  are  dancing,  singly  and  in  pairs,  and  an  appreciative  little 
audience  has  gathered  for  both  dances  and  music.  It  is  an  excellent 
organ,  fitted  out  with  the  most  popular  melodies  of  the  hour.  There 
is  a  dreamy  waltz  suggestive  of  moonlit  fountains  in  sweet  smelling 
gardens,  of  Japanese  lanterns  mysterious  through  the  trees  and  light 
fluttering  woman’s  skirts.  There  are  also  droll,  subtle  little  rag- time 
tunes  of  a  musical  complexity  undreamed  of  by  the  hand  organ 
makers  of  our  mother’s  day.  And  whether  the  music  be  fast  or  slow, 
whether  the  rhythm  be  that  of  a  dance  or  of  a  sentimental  song,  the 
children  dance  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  beat,  improvising, 
adapting  their  little  steps  to  it,  although  some  of  them  are  so  tiny  it 
seems  as  if  walking  might  be  a  recent  accomplishment.  Their  shoes 
may  be  heavy  and  several  sizes  too  large,  they  may  be  down  at  the 
heel.  Their  coarse  little  stockings  or  even  a  dusty  bare  foot  may  be 
sticking  through  the  torn  leather,  but  the  feet  are  invariably  light,  and 
the  rhythm  true. 

The  children  who  are  not  dancing  are  probably  singing  or  hum¬ 
ming  the  tune.  The  street  organ — or  mechanical  piano,  as  it  usu¬ 
ally  is  in  these  days — is  meehanically  correct  in  its  tunes,  and  the 
street  children  are  accustomed  to  hearing  it  from  earliest  infancy. 
It  is  indeed  their  principal  source  of  musical  training  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  reason  why  their  musical  ear  is  invariably  true.  So  if  we 
prefer  to  we  can  look  upon  it  as  educational,  this  humble  instrument. 
But  the  little  dancers  whatever  discomfort,  realized  or  unrealized, 
may  await  them  at  home,  are  happy  as  they  dance  and  there  is  not 
too  much  happiness  in  a  street  ehild’s  life — yet  there  are  those  who 
frown  at  hand  organs !  On  second  thought  isn’t  it  better  not  to  pass 
with  an  unseeing  eye  that  cheerfully  mercenary  Italian  gentleman 
who  makes  the  music,  but  instead  to  drop  him  a  penny  as  you  pass  ? 
He  is  the  children’s  Symphony  and  Philharmonic  and  opera  company 
and  there  are  rich  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  do  the  same  for  us. 
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Readers  of  The  craftsman 
will  doubtless  remember  that  in 
September,  1907,  we  published  a 
description  and  a  number  of  il¬ 
lustrations  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Hewitt’s 
beautiful  home  in  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  which  was  designed  by  himself 
and  decorated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Linton 
Bookwalter.  This  house  seemed  to  us 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  seen  of  the  result  that 
may  be  achieved  by  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  professional  skill  and  personal 
interest  in  the  planning  of  a  home  that 
is  absolutely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  the  people  who  live  in  it, 
but  we  have  here  another  example  of 
Mr.  Hewitt’s  originality  in  planning  a 
desirable  environment  for  himself  and 
his  associates  that  is  even  more  interest¬ 
ing,  because  it  deals  with  the  problem 
of  providing  a  working  place  that  is  in 
its  way  as  delightful  as  the  home. 

Within  the  last  decade  we  have  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  distinctively  American  spirit 
in  architecture,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  skyscrapers,  this  national  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  desire  for  comfort  and  beauty 
as  exemplified  in  the  building  art  has 
been  almost  wholly  confined  to  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  women  and  children  of  the 


family,  it  is  true,  often  have  great 
beauty  as  well  as  comfort  in  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  the  one  upon  whom  the 
cares  of  life  press  most  heavily  and 
who  should  by  rights  have  every  pos¬ 
sible  inspiration  that  can  be  drawn  from 
his  environment  too  often  passes  his 
days  in  a  bare  little  boxlike  room  down 
town,  where  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
the  saving  of  space  and  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  ill-lighted  and  inconveniently 
arranged  as  well  as  utterly  unattractive. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  having  the  viewpoint  of 
a  sensible  man  as  well  as  an  architect, 
so  keenly  realized  these  disadvantages 
of  the  ordinary  office  building  that  he 
determined  to  make  his  own  office  in 
Minneapolis  not  only  a  delightful  place 
to  work  in,  but  an  object  lesson  as  to 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  se¬ 
curing  a  place  of  business  that  should 
be  as  interesting  and  as  comfortable  as 
a  man’s  home.  When,  two  years  ago, 
he  decided  to  build,  he  found  that  to 
lease  a  lot  that  answered  his  purposes 
involved  an  amount  of  expenditure  that 
put  it  practically  beyond  his  reach. 
While  he  was  hesitating  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  trying  the  experiment  in 
any  case,  a  proposition  was  made  to  him 
by  the  Skylight  Club,  a  small  organiza¬ 
tion  of  architects,  lawyers,  physicians. 
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business  men  and  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  faculty,  to  lease  the  ground  and 
put  up  a  building  that  would  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  his  own  offices 
and  also  the  club  room.  As  Mr.  Hewitt 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  club, 
which  contained  about  twenty-five  men 
who  were  congenial  in  their  tastes  and 
his  personal  friends,  he  welcomed  this 


the  land  and  heating  the  building  would 
be  covered,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  found  by 
computation  that  by  doing  business  on 
this  basis  he  would  be  able  to  put  up 
the  kind  of  building  that  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  every  one  of  its  occupants, 
and  run  it  at  an  expense  hardly  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  to  rent  a  series 
of  stuffy,  ill-lighted  offices  down  town. 


proposition  with  delight,  and  the  club 
agreed  to  pay  for  its  club  room  a  rental 
which  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground 
rent.  Then  he  found  it  possible  to  lease 
the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  projected 
building  to  Mr.  John  S.  Bradstreet,  a 
well-known  decorator,  so  that  between 
the  two  rentals  the  expense  of  leasing 


The  building  was  completed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1906  and  has  been  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success,  Mr.  Hewitt  declaring  that 
the  effect  of  the  surroundings  is  plainly 
discernible  in  the  work  done  by  himself 
and  his  employees. 

The  illustrations  showing  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  detail  of  the  entrance  give 
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an  excellent  idea  of  its  simplicity  and 
beauty  in  design  and  construction.  The 
outer  walls  are  built  of  hollow  terra 
cotta  tiles  and  hollow  brick,  a  construc¬ 
tion  which  gives  it  the  maximum  of 
warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  sum¬ 
mer.  The  tiles  are  waterproofed  inside 
and  outside  with  dehydratine,  and  the 
exterior  is  plastered  first  with  two  coats 
of  cement  and  then  with  a  final  coat  of 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  of 
roughcast  plaster,  colored  a  rich  deep 
tan.  The  timbers  and  exterior  trim 
are  of  rough  wood  as  it  comes  from 
the  saw,  and  left  unplaned.  This  is 
stained  a  leaf-brown  tone  which  har¬ 
monizes  as  well  with  the  tan  of  the 
plaster  as  the  rough  furry  texture  of 
the  boards  does  with  the  roughcast 
walls.  The  low  pitched  roof  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  tar  and  gravel,  and  the  front 
walk,  terrace  and  loggia  are  of  brick 
laid  in  herringbone  pattern  on  a  sand 
bed. 

The  exterior  is  simple  to  a  degree 
but  exceedingly  decorative,  owing  to 
the  proportion  and  placing  of  the  large 
round  pillars,  the  timber  construction 
above  and  especially  to  the  frieze  of  tiles 
decorated  in  fairly  bold  relief,  which 
runs  around  the  building  just  under  the 
eaves  and  gives  it,  of  course,  a  still 
further  suggestion  of  the  Greek  spirit 
in  decoration  as  modified  to  modern 
taste  and  requirements.  So  carefully 
are  all  the  details  carried  out  that  even 
the  fence  in  front  is  in  perfect  hannony 
with  the  construction  of  the  building, 
the  tops  of  the  tall  square  posts  showing 
the  relief  decoration  and  the  fence  be¬ 
ing  made  of  square  rough  timber  like 
that  used  on  the  building. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  gives  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  space  and 
convenience  of  arrangement  combined 
with  the  maximum  of  light  and  air. 
The  whole  lower  floor  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hewitt’s  offices  and  the  upper  story 
is  finished  as  one  large  club  room  with¬ 


out  partitions.  The  color  scheme 
throughout  the  offices  is  quiet  and  cool, 
and  the  decoration  very  simple,  depend¬ 
ing  almost  entirely  for  its  attractive¬ 
ness  upon  the  admirable  proportions 
and  workmanship  shown  in  the  struc¬ 
tural  features,  the  beauty  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  woods  that  are  used  throughout 
and  the  harmony  of  coloring.  In  the 
outer  office  and  clients’  room  the  wood¬ 
work  is  all  of  black  ash  stained  with 
a  dark  brown  oil  stain  and  treated  with 
a  coat  of  grayish  stain  laid  on  and  then 
rubbed  off  with  cheesecloth,  a  method 
that  brings  out  all  the  beauty  of  the 
ash.  This  treatment  Mr.  Hewitt  says 
was  originated  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Brad- 
street,  and  is  very  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  When  well  done  it  reveals  a  most 
attractive  quality  in  both  color  and 
grain  that  is  the  more  interesting  be¬ 
cause  few  people  realize  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  ash  as  a  wood  for  wainscoting 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  Hewitt’s  private  office  shows  a 
four-foot  wainscot  of  cypress  treated 
after  the  Japanese  manner,  which  is 
to  char  the  wood  and  then  rub  it  down 
until  the  grain  appears  almost  in  re¬ 
lief,  when  the  wcwd  may  be  treated 
with  acids  and  stains  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
room.  In  this  case  it  is  given  a  gray¬ 
ish  tone  which  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  gray  plaster  wall  above.  The 
ceiling  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  wood,  after  charring  and 
rubbing,  was  left  in  its  natural  soft 
fawn  color,  which  lends  just  the  right 
effect  of  warmth  to  the  gray  tones  that 
prevail  in  the  room.  The  fireplace  is 
made  of  cement  or  concrete,  of  a  warm 
gray  that  accords  perfectly  with  the 
walls  and  wainscoting.  The  bay  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  bookshelves  containing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  architectural  li¬ 
brary,  and  above  these  bookshelves  are 
three  small  high  windows  lighted  with 
lozenge  shaped  panes  of  leaded  glass. 
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PRIVATE  OFFICE,  SHOWING  FOUR-FOOT  WAINSCOT 
OF  CYPRESS,  TREATED  IN  JAPANESE  MANNER. 

OUTER  ROOM,  CONNECTING  WITH  PRIVATE  OFFICE. 


clients’  room  on  ground  floor. 
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The  work  table  also  stands  in  this  bay, 
and  the  whole  room  is  a  very  restful 
place  in  which  to  study,  read  and  plan 
new  things. 

The  draughting  room  is  very  simple 
in  its  design  and  coloring.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  are  of  gray  sand-finished 
plaster  and  the  wainscot  which  runs 
around  the  room  at  about  the  height  of 
the  tables  is  made  of  shingles  stained 
brown.  On  both  sides  of  the  room  are 
well-lighted  alcoves,  in  each  of  which 
is  placed  a  draughting  table,  so  that  the 
draughtsmen  have  all  the  light  they 
need  directly  upon  their  Avork.  On  the 
roof  of  this  part  of  the  office  is  a  blue 
print  room,  where  all  the  blue  prints  re¬ 
quired  in  the  office  work  are  made. 

The  quarters  of  the  Skylight  Club  are 
reached  by  a  small  private  staircase, 
which  is  entered  from  the  corner  of  the 
brick  terrace  and  which  enables  the 
members  of  the  club  to  use  the  room 
without  going  into  the  offices  below. 
The  whole  scheme  of  decoration  up 
here  has  a  certain  quaint  and  rugged 
effect,  which  is  comfortable  and  invit¬ 
ing,  and  the  color  is  rich  and  warm. 
The  room  is  lighted  not  only  by  the 
windows  at  the  sides  but  by  the  sky¬ 
lights  which  really  seem  necessary,  con¬ 
sidering  the  name  of  the  club.  The  roof 
is  constructed  on  simple  trusses  and 
these  with  the  bolts  and  iron  straps  are 
left  exposed.  The  space  between  each 
purlin  is  filled  with  a  plaster  panel 
which  provides  a  small  air  space  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  Odd  Japanese  lanterns 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Bradstreet  in  his 
travels  hang  from  the  beams  and  the 
rest  of  the  light  is  provided  by  bracket 
lamps  against  the  walls. 

One  end  of  the  room  is  entirely 
taken  up  by  a  large  fireplace  which  is 
the  chief  center  of  attraction  at  club 
meetings.  The  chimney  breast  is  faced 
with  Moravian  tiles  oiled  to  a  rich  red 
tone  and  relieved  with  decorated  tiles 
set  at  regular  intervals.  The  walls  are 


wainscoted  to  the  height  of  five  feet 
with  black  ash  boards  and  battens,  this 
wainscot  being  finished  at  the  top  by  a 
shelf  which  runs  all  around  the  room 
and  over  the  wooden  settles  built  in 
on  either  side.  Beneath  this  shelf  and 
over  each  panel  is  a  wooden  peg  to 
hold  the  beer  mug  that  belongs  to  each 
member  and  bears  his  name  and  date 
of  membership. 

The  plaster  walls  of  the  club  room 
are  tinted  a  rich  burnt  orange  color 
which  tones  admirably  with  the  brown 
of  the  ash  as  well  as  with  the  dull  red 
tiles  of  the  fireplace.  The  floor  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  large  rug  that  repeats  the 
color  of  the  walls  and  in  the  center  of 
the  room  there  is  a  large  roughly  con¬ 
structed  table  with  the  top  made  of 
Mercer  tiles  set  in  black  mortar.  Al¬ 
together  it  is  distinctly  a  man’s  room, 
and  a  most  attractive  meeting  place  for 
the  two  dozen  men  whose  widely  varied 
occupations  mean  the  greatest  mental 
stimulus  to  one  another  when  they  meet 
to  talk  over  things  that  interest  them 
all. 

Mr.  Hewitt’s  scheme  of  combining  an 
office  and  club  room  in  a  small  build¬ 
ing  seems  to  The  Craftsman  to  be 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  business 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  we 
have  shown,  the  expense  of  carrying  it 
on  under  the  present  arrangement  is 
by  no  means  prohibitive,  and  almost 
any  group  of  business  men  who  were 
friendly  and  congenial  to  one  another 
could  combine  for  the  building  of  just 
such  offices  and  workrooms  instead  of 
crowding  into  the  enormous  human 
hives,  full  of  bare  little  cells,  that  are 
seen  in  the  business  districts  of  all  our 
large  cities.  If  people  lived  and  worked 
in  places  such  as  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  the  chances  are  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  age,  which  has  been  so  aotly 
called  “Americanitis,”  would  soon  go 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  we  would  have 
more  good  creative  work. 
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“The  spontaneity  of  undeveloped  faculty 
does  not  count  for  much.  It  carries  us 
only  a  little  way.  Let  no  one  believe  that 
without  study  and  practice  in  design  he 
can  recognize  and  appreciate  what  is  best 
in  design.” — Denman  Ross. 

IT  may  be  noted  that  in  following 
a  course  of  study  along  the  line 
of  abstract  compositions  of  lines, 
forms  and  tones  for  the  sake  of 
defining  the  elementary  principles  of 
design  that  we  are  limited  to  three 
typical  problems; — figures  enclosed  on 
all  sides,  as  the  square  or  circle  ;~ 
figures  enclosed  on  two  sides,  as  the 
border ;  figures  adapted  to  indefinite 
extension  on  all  sides,  as  the  surface 
repeat.  This  limitation  serves  well  to 
simplify  matters  and  enables  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
definition  of  principles.  To  each  of 
these  typical  problems  some  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given.  For  the  purpose 
that  these  problems  aim  to  fulfill  it  is 
unnecessary  to  demonstrate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  in  which  a  design  within 
a  circle  may  be  arranged,  whether  the 
details  shall  radiate  from  the  center, 
from  a  point  on  the  circumference,  or, 
as  in  the  examples  shown  last  month, 
shall  be  in  rhythmic  relation  to  the 
circumference.  The  same  elementary 
principles  are  applicable  to  whatever 
method  may  be  chosen,  and  as  the 
circle  was  but  a  means  to  an  end,  one 
method  was  quite  as  convenient  as 
another. 

The  question  of  a  surface  repeat 
was  briefly  touched  upon  in  an  earlier 
number  of  this  series.  Let  us  now 
give  a  more  detailed  discussion  to  this 
type  of  abstract  design.  Many  diffi¬ 
culties  quite  unnecessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  essentials  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  repeated  surface  pattern 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  stu¬ 


dents  by  attempting  to  explain  the 
intricacies  of  the  “drop”  repeat  and 
other  questions  that  arise  from  the 
technique  of  weaving  or  printing.  The 
beauty  or  interest  of  a  surface  pattern 
is  quite  separate  from  these  technical 
questions.  Again  the  pattern  may  be 
formed  in  stripes,  vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal,  or  the  details  of  each  unit  may 
radiate  from  a  common  center;  these 
questions,  too,  are  immaterial.  What¬ 
ever  method  may  be  chosen  for  a 
repetition  of  the  unit  of  the  pattern, 
a  discussion  of  composition  brings  us 
once  more  to  the  inevitable  questions 
of  space  and  mass,  of  rhythm,  balance 
and  harmony  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
lines,  forms  and  tones  employed.  A 
beautiful  surface  pattern  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  straight  or  from  curved 
lines,  with  or  without  any  suggestion 
of  nature  in  the  result.  To  make  a 
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surface  design  that  is  adapted  to  the 
technique  of  weaving  or  printing  is 
quite  another  matter,  involving  ques¬ 
tions  that  cannot  be  learned  from  a 
book  or  through  practice  on  paper. 

In  experimental  solutions  of  the 
problem  it  may  be  attacked  from  two 
points  of  view.  We  may  build  up  a 
pattern  by  grouping  lines  and  forms 
into  a  unit,  then  by  the  repetition  of 
this  unit  at  regular  intervals,  watch¬ 
ing  carefully  at  each  step  the  relation 
of  all  of  the  elements  of  the  pattern, 
both  within  the  individual  units  and 
from  unit  to  unit.  Or  we  may  start 
with  big  masses  related  in  a  common 
movement  and  proceed  to  a  gradual 
breaking  up  of  the  areas  into  smaller 
divisions  down  to  the  last  detail.  The 
former  method  is  the  simpler  and  will 
be  explained  first. 

Problem. — Let  us  build  up  a  surface 
repeat,  assuming  as  a  unit  a 
motif  that  may  be  expressed 
by  the  words:  three  berries 
and  two  leaves.  Now  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  this  motif  we  are 
not  bound  to  any  particular 
specimen  of  natural  growth, 
though  nature  may  furnish 


various  types  of  berries  and 
leaves  that  will  serve  to 
stimulate  invention.  We  may 
indeed  prefer  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  construction  of 
an  imaginary  unit.  In  the 
demonstration  that  follows 
this  latter  method  was 
adopted.  The  forms  sug¬ 
gested  in  Figs.  6o  and  64  are 
merely  adjustments  of  lines 
and  forms  in  black  and 
white.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  first  detail.  Fig.  60-A. 
Any  one  of  various  forms 
might  be  chosen  as  the  type 
FIGURE  SIXTY,  of  berry  to  be  employed. 

The  grouping  of  the  three 
berries  might  also  vary  considerably. 
The  bottom  group,  considering  these 
three  groups  without  the  addition  of 
other  details,  seems  to  possess  greater 
variety  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
berries  than  the  top  one,  and  suggests  a 
more  consistent  growth  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  one.  Any  of  these  groups  might 
be  justified,  however,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  other  details  of  the  unit.  Let 
us  choose  the  bottom  group.  With 
this  simple  suggestion  as  a  start  it  is 
now  desirable  to  bring  the  two  leaves 
of  the  motif  into  some  rhythmic  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  berries. 

A  few  tentative  lines  might  result 
in  some  such  movement  as  is  shown 
in  B.  There  is  now  a  reciprocal  re¬ 
lation  of  these  minor  details.  In  com¬ 
pleting  the  symmetrical  adjustment  of 
these  elements,  as  in  C,  it  must  of 
course  be  decided  whether  the  widest 
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part  of  the  unit  shall  be  at  the  top 
or  at  the  bottom ;  for  sake  of  variety  it 
seems  better  that  it  should  be  at  one  or 
the  other  rather  than  at  the  center.  It 
must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
symmetry  of  white  within  the  unit  is 
just  as  important  as  the  symmetry  of 
black  formed  by  the  leaves.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  perhaps  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  two.  So  much  for 
the  unit ;  its  lines  and  forms  have  been 
determined. 

It  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  gain  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  relation 
from  unit  to  unit 
with  a  space  and 
mass  composition 
that  will  bind  the 
repeated  pattern  to¬ 
gether  into  a  unity 
of  effect.  Experi¬ 
ence  enables  the  de¬ 
signer  to  foresee,  in 
the  shaping  of  the 
unit,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  that  it  may  pos¬ 
sess  for  a  repeated 
pattern.  He  shapes 
the  details  with  the 
whole  in  mind.  But 
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the  present  aim  is 
experimental  in 
character.  As  a 
next  step,  draw  the 
center  line  of  the 
unit  as  indicated. 
Then  on  a  full  sheet 
of  the  transparent 
paper  draw  another 
center  line.  Place 
the  unit  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  paper,  un¬ 
derneath,  with  the 
two  lines  coincid¬ 
ing  ;  trace  the  result. 
We  now  have  the 
FIGURE  SIXTY-TWO.  first  element  of  the 
pattern.  How  can 
the  unit  be  repeated  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  to  furnish  the  most  satisfactory 
result?  In  the  various  diagrams 

shown  in  Fig.  61  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  first  unit  is  represented  in 
each  diagram  by  the  figure  i.  It  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  decide  upon  the 
position  of  the  second  unit  of  the  re¬ 
peat.  By  moving  the  original  unit 
about  under  the  transparent  paper  the 
relation  of  the  two  units  as  well  as 


FIGURE  SIXTY-THREE. 
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FIGURE 

SIXTY- 

FOUR. 


a  forecast  of  the  final 
obtained.  For  sake  of 
may  be  assumed  that 
made  as  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  A.  A  second 
center  line  should  be 
drawn  on  the  paper 
and  the  second  trac¬ 
ing  made.  A  sym¬ 
metrical  unit  almost 
invariably  demands 
a  symmetrical  re¬ 
peat  ;  hence  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of 
center  lines  may 
next  be  drawn  on 
the  paper  with  the 
distance  between 
these  two  as  a  key. 
Now  when  the  units 
numbered  3-4  have 
been  given  position 
the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  a  design 
has  only  begun.  The 
two  questions  of 
most  importance  are 
to  be  solved  now. 
The  units  must  be 
bound  together  into 
a  compact  whole, 
with  some  rhythmic 
interrelation  of  all 
elements;  the  space, 
indicated  in  each  di¬ 
agram  by  the  figure 
5,  must  be  accepted 
as  another  element 


effect  may  be 
illustration  it 
a  decision  is 


in  the  pattern,— its  shape  and  measure 
must  be  developed  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  design.  Fig.  62  represents  the 
steps  up  to  this  point.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  in  the  first  section  of  this  de¬ 
sign  the  space  5  is  too  large  and  empty ; 
the  units  are  not  well  related.  In  the 
second  section  a  simple  line  serves  to 
break  in  upon  the  large  area  of  white, 
and  produces  a  better  balance  of  space 
and  mass;  it  also  binds  the  units  to¬ 
gether  into  a  common  movement,  re¬ 
lates  the  blacks  and  whites,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  third  subordinate  tone. 
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That  is  designing  with  an  eye  to  the 
principles  that  these  articles  have  been 
defining.  The  method  of  repetition 
may  vary; — but  the  idea  is  exactly  the 
same.  In  Fig.  63,  for  example, 
another  development  of  this  same  unit 
is  shown  based  upon  the  construction 
indicated  in  the  diagram  B  of  Fig.  61. 
It  may  appear  that  the  unit  is  better 
adapted  to  this  repeat  than  to  the 
other;  in  which  case  the  experiment 
has  made  it  possible  to  look  ahead,  in 
planning  another  unit,  to  the  com¬ 
pleted  result.  It  is  thus  that  we  learn, 
— by  doing,  by  experiment,  compari¬ 
son,  and  selection. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  carry  this 
unit  through  one  or  two  more  experi¬ 
ments,  into  results  more  complex,  more 
important.  The  original  unit  may  al¬ 
ways  be  altered  at  will  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  repetition,  as  in  Plate  45 
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for  example.  Here 
a  slight  additional 
enrichment  given  to 
the  original  unit,  as 
indicated  by  the 
dark  line  in  D  of 
Fig.  60,  furnished  a 
new  unit  which  was 
repeated  on  the 
structural  plan 
shown  in  Fig.  61-B. 
The  development 
was  quite  the  same 
as  before,  namely 
an  interrelation  of 
the  units  and  a 
breaking  up  of  the 
background  spaces 
in  order  to  bring 
them  into  the  best 
possible  adjustment 
with  the  units.  To 
this  end  slight  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to 
the  unit  as  shown 
by  the  lighter  lines 
in  Fig.  60-D.  In  the 
final  result  each  shape  and  measure  of 
black  and  white  is  made  to  contribute 
some  element  of  interest  to  the  design. 
It  is  not  a  black  design  on  a  white 
ground;  nor  is  it  a  white  design  on  a 
black  ground.  It  is  a  cooperation  of 
black  and  white  elements,  of  space  and 
mass,  of  line  and  form,  to  a  common 
purpose ;  all  of  which  is  a  return  to  the 
original  propositions  with  which  these 
articles  started. 

In  Plate  46  is  a  still  more  important 
effort  developed  from  the  same  start¬ 
ing  point.  Here  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  discipline  three  tones,  black, 
white  and  gray  into  a  unity  of  effect 
to  which  each  must  contribute  its 
share.  If  you  will  keep  in  mind  the 
demonstration  to  this  point  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  this  pattern  will  be  found 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
first  step  is  shown  in  Fig.  60-E-F.  It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  original  unit 
with  which  the  start  was  made  has 
now  become  a  mere  incident  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  space  and  mass 
areas  of  a  more  complex  unit.  Other 
experiments  might,  of  course,  produce 
units  quite  different  in  character  from 
this  one.  The  unit  was  repeated  on 
the  same  structural  lines  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  plate,  though  the  increased  size 
of  the  unit  naturally  demanded  a  spac¬ 
ing  at  wider  intervals.  If  a  compari¬ 
son  is  made  between  the  unit  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6o  and  the  completed  pattern, 
several  additions  or  slight  alterations 
may  be  noted.  If  the  demonstrations 
have  been  clear  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  prompted  each 
change  in  the  unit  will 
be  clear.  The  mere  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  unit  is  a 
minor  question ;  the  means 
adopted  to  bring  unity  to 
the  result  is  the  important 
question.  And  if  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  composition  are 
understood  the  most  pro¬ 
saic  and  unpromising  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  developed 
into  a  pattern  of  interest 
and  beauty.  And,  per  con¬ 
tra,  if  these  principles  are 
not  understood,  material 
of  rare  beauty  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  pattern  de¬ 
void  of  any  interest  or 
distinction.  Though  the 
unit  itself  is  comparative¬ 
ly  unimportant,  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  unit 
being  the  important  thing, 
the  best  design  will  al¬ 
ways  be  one  that  shows 
a  logical  and  distinctive 
construction  down  to  the 
last  minute  detail,  an  in¬ 
terrelation  to  a  definite 
end  of  every  line  and 
form  employed. 


Now,  to  return  to  the  first  state¬ 
ment  of  the  motif,  three  berries  and 
two  leaves.  Fig.  64  represents  other 
units  equally  dependent  for  interest 
upon  the  relation  of  black  and  white 
elements.  They  are  merely  masses  of 
black  broken  by  spaces  of  white,  the 
spaces  of  white  being  subdivided  in 
turn  by  lines  of  black,  all  bound  to¬ 
gether  into  a  compact  and  related 
whole.  In  one  of  these  the  squared 
paper  of  times  past,  again  appears. 
In  Plates  47-48  two  of  these  units  are 
repeated  with  such  additions  in  each 
case  as  will  best  serve  to  bring  to  the 
result  the  character  that  is  sought. 


PLATE  FIFTY-TWO. 
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This  character  forms,  here  as  in  the 
past,  the  basis  of  our  experiments. 
Fortunately  there  are  no  rules  or  re¬ 
ceipts  in  design,  no  method  that  will 
enable  a  lazy  individual  to  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction,  no  process  that  will  supplant 
orderly  thought,  hard  work  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Such  comparatively  simple 
designs  as  those  shown  in  Plates  47- 
48  demand  orderly  and  concentrated 
thought.  The  finished  product  may, 
and  should,  have  an  appearance  of 
spontaneity ;  the  drudgery  that  its 
completion  may  have  entailed  should 
be  eliminated.  None  but  those  who 
have  learned  the  true  significance  of  the 
little  word  study  will  discern  beneath 
the  surface  the  many  experiments, 
comparisons  and  final  selection.  In 
other  words,  the  ability  to  design  re¬ 
sults  from  long  hours  of  thoughtful 
work  more  than  from  any  unique  in¬ 
heritance. 

To  follow  the  path  backward,  then, 
through  the  analysis  of  a  distinctive 
surface  pattern  we  would  ask :  first, 
that  its  spotting  of  space  and  mass 
shall  be  interesting  when  viewed  as  a 
whole ;  that  its  structure  shall  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  eye ;  that  each  tone, 
measure  and  shape  shall  contribute 
something  to  the  unity ;  that  all  of  the 
lines  and  forms  employed  shall  be  in¬ 
timately  and  organically  related  to  the 
last  detail. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  same  con¬ 
structive  principles  are  involved  in  the 
planning  of  an  abstract  pattern  as  in 
the  designing,  for  example,  of  an 
architectural  composition.  The  beauty 
of  either  is  dependent  upon  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  enrichment  of  a  logical  con¬ 
struction.  If  the  structural  lines  are 
weak  or  are  ignored,  are  buried  from 
sight  under  a  mass  of  superficial  de¬ 
tails,  then  no  amount  of  enrichment, 
whether  it  be  “Greek  style”  or  “Gothic 
style,”  or  however  much  skill  may 
enter  into  its  execution,  will  produce 


a  result  of  character  and  distinction. 
If,  for  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture,  let 
us  first  plan  a  piece  of  logical  con¬ 
struction,  and  give  to  it  such  refine¬ 
ment  of  line  and  form  as  is  possible 
under  the  limitations  imposed  by  util¬ 
ity.  If  then,  beyond  this  point,  we 
are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  beautiful  enrichment,  if  we 
distrust,  as  we  well  may,  the  com- 
potence  of  our  judgments  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  let  us  learn  to  appreciate — and 
remain  forever  content  in  that  appre¬ 
ciation — a  beauty  that  arises  from 
frank  construction,  sound  materials, 
honest  workmanship,  fine  texture  and 
color. 

Any  museum  or  gallery  of  industrial 
art  furnishes  material  for  a  study  of 
the  development  of  constructive  de¬ 
sign.  A  unique  opportunity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Arts,  adjoining  the  Louvre, 
in  Paris.  Here,  through  a  series  of 
rooms,  one  may  pass  in  review  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  furniture,  textiles,  metal 
work,  etc.,  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Mediaeval  craftsmen  to  the  modern 
Art  Nouveau.  And  the  thoughtful 
person  inevitably  returns  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point  with  a  sense  of  relief  and 
satisfaction.  Here  there  is  a  frank 
acceptance  of  constructive  demands 
with  very  little  enrichment.  In  the 
next  room  one  finds  evidence  of  a 
finer  feeling  for  structural  refinements 
with  a  more  delicately  executed  en¬ 
richment.  Further  on  the  enrichment, 
though  executed  with  consummate 
skill,  is  at  the  expense  of  construction. 
And  still  further,  in  the  elaboration 
of  ornament  construction  is  buried 
from  sight.  In  textiles,  for  example, 
the  severe  structural  simplicity  of  the 
product  of  the  early  weavers  gradually 
gives  way  to  a  hopeless  potpourri  of 
lovelorn  swains,  cupids,  ribbons  and 
flying  garlands  of  flowers.  The  sep- 
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aration  of  designer 
and  workman  be¬ 
comes  apparent;  we 
find  the  weavers 
vainly  essaying  the 
production  of  de¬ 
signs  furnished  them 
by  painters  who 
never  saw  a  loom 
and  knew  little  of 
its  technical  possi¬ 
bilities  or  limita¬ 
tions.  In  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  unit  as  that 
shown  in  Plate  49 
there  is  bound  to 
be  a  refreshing  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  is  a 
symphony  in  lines, 
forms  and  tones.  It 
has  no  pictorial  in¬ 
terests,  and  needs 
none.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  reserve 
strength  throughout, 
however.  The  de¬ 
signer  might  have 
told  more  if  he  had 
chosen;  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  simple 
structural  treatment, 
in  a  broad,  flat  plane 
of  light  and  dark. 

He  broke  his  darks 
with  areas  of  light,  and  broke  his  lights 
with  areas  of  dark,  each  contributing 
to  a  unity.  Of  quite  a  different  treat¬ 
ment,  though  of  similar  character,  is 
the  Japanese  textile  shown  in  Plate  50. 
Those  who  express  a  liking  for  Jap¬ 
anese  work  because  it  is  “so  informal” 
fail  to  understand  the  character  of 
true  Japanese  art.  All  that  was  said 
of  the  preceding  plate  may  be  said  of 
this  wonderful  textile.  It  is  a  simple, 
fiat  spotting  of  lights  and  darks,  each 
contributing  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Note  how  the  legs  break  in  upon  the 


measures  of  dark, — the  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  bodies  and  necks. 
The  measures  of  light  are  broken  by 
the  bills  and  wings.  As  in  the  other 
textile  there  is  evidence  of  a  definite 
idea,  of  orderly  thought,  and  a  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  consistent  throughout.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  a  unit  on  the  struc¬ 
tural  lines  of  Fig.  61-A,  the  units  in 
the  vertical  repeat  being  turned  al¬ 
ternately  to  the  right  and  left. 

If  the  unit  is  unsymmetrical  one 
may  be  justified  in  giving  it  an  un¬ 
symmetrical  repetition,  as  in  Plate  51. 
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The  structural  basis  of  the  repeat  is 
always  determined,  in  experiments  of 
this  kind,  by  the  shape  and  measure 
of  the  unit.  In  other  words  the 
structure  of  the  design  is  determined 
by  the  idea  which  it  is  desired  to  ex¬ 
press  in  the  repetition  of  the  motif. 
In  experimenting  with  this  unit  to  the 
end  that  has  been  explained,  it  was 
found  that  the  most  interesting  rela¬ 
tions  could  be  established  by  repeating 
it  on  the  lines  indicated  in  Fig.  6i-D. 
Incidentally  the  motif  chosen  here  was 
quite  as  simple  as  the  other;  it  might 
be  stated  in  these  words,~flower,  bud, 
leaf.  Different  individuals  might  ren¬ 
der  the  motif  in  as  many  different 
ways  as  in  the  preceding  demonstra¬ 
tions;  and  here  as  before  one  might 
seek  assistance  from  nature  or  de¬ 
velop  a  motif  from  imagination.  It 
is  a  matter  of  choice  and  does  not  af¬ 
fect,  for  good  or  bad,  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  result. 

In  Plates  52-53  are  two  surface 
patterns  in  which  motifs  of  a  different 
type  were  sought.  One  is  sufficiently 
rabbitlike  to  necessitate  a  study  of 
that  particular  animal.  It  is  a  free 
translation,  with  such  alterations  as 
were  found  desirable  in  the  repetition 
of  the  unit,  of  one  of  the  little  figures 


shown  in  the  February  Craftsman. 
If  you  will  examine  the  construction 
of  the  pattern  you  will  note  similar 
rhythmic  interrelations  of  line  and 
form.  In  this  design,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  the  space  of  white  has  been 
made  as  large  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  it  without  its  becoming  an 
empty  hole  in  the  result.  Even  now 
one  feels  a  desire  to  break  in  upon  it 
with  a  line  from  some  point  or  other 
of  the  mass. 

In  the  final  plate  a  creature  of  the 
imagination  becomes  an  incident  in  a 
pure  line  design.  This  is  quite  as 
much  a  line  problem,  involving  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  propositions  as  the 
first  two  problems  of  our  series.  It 
may  be  “based  on  the  camel” ;  per¬ 
haps  it  is!  We  are  sometimes  assured 
that  all  designs,  however  abstract  they 
may  appear,  have  been  based  on  some 
natural  prototype.  If  this  be  true  the 
present  case  is  of  course  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Aside  from  the  play  im¬ 
pulse  that  prompted  its  execution  the 
chief  interest  in  this  design  is  to  be 
found  in  the  various  symmetries  that 
are  formed,  in  the  interrelation  of  line 
from  unit  to  unit,  and  in  the  massing 
of  lines  to  gain  a  dominant  tone  of 
dark. 
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The  four  designs  for  sideboards 
given  this  month  are  in  the  same 
style  as  the  bookcases  for  which 
designs  were  published  in  the 
last  issue.  They  are  all  after  the  mod- 


simpi.e  sideboard  for  a  small  room. 


WORKING  PLAN  FOR  SIDEBOARD. 

ern  European  school,  and  while  they 
harmonize  very  well  with  Craftsman 
furniture,  they  afford  a  departure  from 
the  purely  Craftsman  style  that  may  be 
welcome  to  those  of  our  amateur  cab¬ 
inet  workers  who  desire  a  quaintly  dec¬ 
orative  effect  in  construction. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  sim- 
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plest  as  well  as  the  smallest  of  these 
sideboards.  The  arrangement  of  the 
top  cupboards  and  central  shelf  repeats 
that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  piece,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  upper  cupboards  have 
doors  with  small  leaded  panes.  Three 
drawers  to  hold  silver  and  small  table 
linen  are  above  the  lower  cupboards. 
The  lavish  use  of  panels  requires  very- 
careful  workmanship,  as  these  panels 
form  the  chief  decoration  of  the  piece 
and  must  be  carefully  fitted  to  avoid 
too  much  play  under  atmospheric 
changes. 

The  second  sideboard  is  unusual  in 


shape,  as  the  central  part  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  side  cupboards.  It  is  also  re¬ 
cessed  below  the  small  square  upper 
cupboards,  giving  quite  a  large  top. 
Leaded  glass  decorates  the  doors  of  the 
upper  cupboards  and  all  the  other 
doors,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  piece, 
are  paneled.  In  addition  to  the  large 
central  drawer  for  table  linen,  there  are 
three  small  drawers  high  up  at  each 
side,  giving  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
silver,  smaller  pieces  of  linen  and  the 
like. 

The  third  sideboard,  with  its  gener¬ 
ous  proportions  and  the  quaint  pillared 
effect  of  the  upper  part,  is  more  like 
the  old-fashioned  court  cupboard.  This 
has,  in  addition  to  the  shelf  across  the 
central  recess,  two  small  high  cup- 
lx>ards  so  set  as  to  allow  a  small  re- 


WORKING  PLAN  FOR  SECOND  SIDE 


4RD. 
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SIDEBOARD  FOR  LARGE  SPACE. 


cess  below  each  one.  There  are  four 
large  cupboards  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
piece,  with  only  three  shallow  drawers 
above. 

The  fourth  sideboard  is  quite  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  character,  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  two  large  and  two  small  cup¬ 
boards  in  the  upper  part  above  a  recess, 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
piece.  Another  recess  appears  above 
the  three  central  drawers  in  the  lower 
part  and  large  cupboards  on  either  side 
give  almost  as  much  room  as  used  to 
be  required  in  the  old  cupboards  of  the 
Elizabethan  days. 

The  construction  of  all  these  pieces, 
while  necessitating  careful  work,  is  very 
simple  and  may  easily  be  studied  out  by 


a  close  examination  of  the  detail  draw¬ 
ings.  They  are  hardly  good  models  for 
a  beginner  to  attempt,  but  to  anyone 
who  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of 
home  cabinetmaking,  they  should  not 
only  prove  very  interesting  but  should 
present  no  unusual  difficulties. 

The  first  of  the  purely  Craftsman 
designs  shown  here  includes  both 
metal  work  and  cabinetwork,  as  the 
chafing  dish  which  is  to  be  described 
later  is  placed  upon  a  stand  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  it,  with  a  tiled  top  and  a  cup¬ 
board  for  keeping  any  small  supplies. 
The  details  of  construction  are  fully 
given  in  the  accompanying  drawing, 
and  the  value  of  having  such  a  stand 
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SIDEBOARD  WITH  MUCH 
COVERED  SPACE. 

with  a  tiled  top  for  such  a  purpose  is, 
of  course,  self-evident. 

The  framework  of  the  chafing  dish 
is  made  of  hammered  copper  set  upon 
a  base  of  oak,  while  the  dish  itself  is 
a  terra  cotta  casserole.  The  oak  base 
measures  14  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a 
^-inch  bevel  cut  all  around.  Over  this 
is  laid  a  disk  of  hammered  copper,  No. 
18  gauge,  which  extends  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  edge  of  the  wooden  base, 
and  is  carefully  fastened  to  it  with  tacks 
set  about  two  inches  apart. 

For  this  size  chafing  dish  the  cas¬ 
serole  should  measure  about  8  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top.  The  size  of  the 


casserole,  of  course,  determines  the  size 
of  the  ring  or  band  upon  which  it  rests. 
This  ring  is  made  of  copper  and  is 
about  1%  inches  wide  with  ^-inch  ad¬ 
ditional  allowed  at  the  top  to  be  bent 
over  as  a  flange  or  shoulder,  as  shown 
in  the  detail  drawing.  The  supports 
are  made  of  flat  copper  about  No.  18 
gauge,  bent  outward  with  a  slight  curve 
at  the  bottom.  At  the  top  a  short  bend 
of  about  ^  of  an  inch  is  made  to  set 
immediately  under  the  flange  of  the 
ring.  These  supports  are  firmly  riveted 
to  the  ring  at  the  top  and  sides,  and 
are  also  nailed  to  the  piece,  the  nail 
penetrating  through  the  copper  disk  in¬ 
to  the  wood. 

The  lid  should  project  about  i  inch 
over  the  edge  of  the  casserole.  It  is 
made  of  copper,  carefully  hammered, 
and  a  wooden  handle  is  set  into  the  top. 
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ing  a  cylinder  of  No.  20  copper,  3^^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  long. 
The  bottom  is  cut  in  a  waving  line,  al¬ 
lowing  for  four  feet  which  are  turned 
up  very  slightly,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  scroll.  A  bottom  should  be  placed 
inside  the  cup,  about  inches  from 
the  top  and  soldered  in  all  around  the 
under  side  until  it  is  absolutely  tight. 
The  top  is  made  of  a  flat  round  disk 
projecting  over  the  cylinder  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  with  a  band  riveted  to  it 
that  can  be  riveted  to  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder  all  around.  The  cylinder  is 
filled  with  asbestos  rope  wicking  tightly 
coiled.  A  brass  screen  is  put  over  this 
and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder 
and  then  the  top  is  put  on.  The  wooden 
handle  of  the  lamp  is  about  seven  inches 
long  and  is  fastened  to  the  cylinder  with 
a  piece  of  copper  that  is  bent  all  around 
the  handle  with  four  lugs  left  to  secure 
the  parts  of  the  handle  together  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described.  A 
flat  disk  large  enough  to  cover  the  i^- 
inch  hole  in  the  top  of  the  burner  is 
made  with  a  wire  handle  that  is  to 
slip  back  and  forward,  using  as  a  guide 
two  staples  that  are  driven  into  the 
handle.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  bent  up 
into  a  little  knob  that  can  easily  be 


This  is  fastened  to  the  lid  with  a  strip 
of  copper  formed  into  a  tube,  into  which 
the  round  tapering  wooden  handle  is 
fitted.  The  narrow  end  of  this  tube  is 
then  slit  up  about  ^  of  an  inch,  form¬ 
ing  four  parts,  which  are  bent  out  into 
lugs  and  riveted  to  the  top  of  the  lid. 
A  wire  is  riveted  or  soldered  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  lid  to  fit  on  the  inside  of  the 
casserole,  a  device  which  prevents  the 
lid  from  slipping  off.  After  this  is  done 
the  inside  of  the  lid  should  be  silver 
plated  to  prevent  the  metal  from  cor¬ 
roding  while  in  use.  This  plating  is 
best  done  by  a  regular  electroplater. 

The  torch  or  burner  is  made  by  form- 
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slipped  with  the  thumb.  All  of  the  cop¬ 
per  work  should  be  hammered  alike  and 
treated  as  described  in  former  issues. 


CRAFTSMAN  COPPER  COAL  SCUTTLE,  ESPECIALLY 
CONVENIENT  FOR  AN  OPEN  FIRE. 
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For  convenience  in 
putting  coal  on  the 
fire  the  shape  of  the 
coal  scuttle  illustrated 
here  is  perhaps  the 
best,  as  it  is  much 
more  easily  handled 
than  the  upright  style. 
This  piece  is  made  of 
No.  18  gauge  copper. 

First  make  a  cylin¬ 
der  10^2  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  10  inches 
long;  close  in  at  one 
end  with  a  flat  piece 
of  copper  having  a 
flange  ^2  an  inch 
wide  turned  up  all 
around.  This  flange 
is  to  be  riveted  to  the 
cylinder  all  around. 
In  making  the  scoop 
it  is  best  to  use  a 
paper  pattern  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  metal,  that 
there  may  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  getting  the 
proper  curve.  After 
cutting  out  the  scoop 
according  to  this  pattern,  turn  over  the 
edge  to  give  it  strength  and  smoothness. 
Next  rivet  the  scoop  to  the  cylinder, 
and  the  body  of  the  scuttle  is  formed. 
The  handle  should  be  formed  of  a  rod 
or  tube,  flattened  at  each  end  and  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  lugs  that  are  riveted  upon 
the  scoop.  Lugs  and  handle  should  be 
fastened  together  with  “loose  rivets.” 

The  bottom  should  be  cut  from  a 
paper  pattern  in  a  funnel  shape,  the 
lower  edge  turned  over  a  wire  to 
strengthen  it  and  the  upper  edge  flanged 
out  and  fitted  to  the  cylinder  part  of 
the  scuttle  and  riveted.  The  surface  of 
the  metal  used  for  this  piece  should  not 
be  hammered  any  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  making  it,  as  a  better  effect  is 
gained  by  leaving  plain  the  surface  of 
a  large  piece. 


APPLICATION  OF  MODERN  DYESTUFFS  TO 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  WORK;  GENERAL  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION:  BY  C.  E.  PELLEW:  PROFESSOR  OF 
CHEMISTRY,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


ONE  day  about  ten  years  ago, 
soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  new  buildings  of  Columbia 
University,  the  chemical  labora¬ 
tories  were  thrown  open  for  inspection 
to  several  thousand  specially  invited 
guests,  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 
We  of  the  Chemical  Department  took 
our  station  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  our  respective  domains,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  showing 
the  visitors  who  drifted  into  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Chemistry  laboratories  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  work  of  the  new  dyeing  and 
calico  printing  room.  About  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  a  very  intelligent 
looking  woman  came  in  and  glanced 
around  with  an  air  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that 
she  was  the  instructor  in  dyeing  and 
weaving  at  a  small  but  widely  adver¬ 
tised  institution  in  one  of  the  southern 
states. 

Immensely  to  my  surprise,  in  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two,  with  an  air  of  great  scorn, 
she  turned  to  me  and  remarked:  “I 
see  that  you  use  here  those  horrid  arti¬ 
ficial  dyestuffs.”  Being  rather  proud 
of  my  collection  of  four  or  five  hun¬ 


dred  dyestuffs  from  the  great  German 
dye  factories,  which  I  had  been  work¬ 
ing  over,  night  and  day,  for  weeks,  and 
had  at  last  got  fairly  classified  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  I  answered :  “But,  surely, 
madam,  what  dyestuffs  would  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  have?”  Whereupon,  with  a 
still  more  s',sperior  air,  she  replied:  “I 
take  great  pains  to  teach  my  students 
nothing  but  the  dear  old  natural  dye¬ 
stuffs  known  to  and  used  by  their  an¬ 
cestors.  In  fact,  at  our  college  we 
firmly  believe  Mr.  John  Ruskin’s  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘there  has  been  nothing  dis¬ 
covered  of  any  interest  in  the  tinctorial 
art  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.’  ” 

This,  indeed,  was  a  staggering  blow. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  myself,  I  asked 
her  if  she  used  indigo.  “Oh,  yes,  of 
course,  but  the  natural  indigo,  and  with¬ 
out  any  horrid  chemicals  to  spoil  it.” 
“Well,  what  vat  do  you  use  to  dye  it 
with?”  “We  always  use  the  zvoad  vat, 
just  as  they  used  to  in  the  good  old 
days.”  “Good  heavens,”  said  I.  “You 
have  gone  back,  then,  with  a  vengeance 
to  the  days  of  Boadicea  and  the  old 
Romans.”  And  I  hinted,  as  delicately 
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as  I  could,  that  I  wondered  if  she 
taught  her  pupils  to  use  that  same  old 
woad  as  Boadicea  and  other  early  Brit¬ 
ish  did,  i.  e.,  for  painting  their  skins  as 
a  substitute  for  clothing.  She  con¬ 
fessed,  to  be  sure,  that  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  duplicate  shades  with  the  “woad 
vat” ;  that  it  took  from  one  to  three  days 
to  prepare  it;  that,  in  cold  weather,  it 
was  liable  to  work  very  slowly,  and,  in 
hot  weather,  to  mould  and  ferment,  and 
in  consequence  to  destroy  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  expensive  dye.  But, 
nevertheless,  John  Ruskin  was  right, 
and  no  one  with  any  pretense  to  artistic 
feeling  had  any  right  to  use  dyes  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  at 
the  very  latest. 

Since  then  I  have  found  the  same 
curious,  illogical  and  absolutely  un¬ 
scientific  notions  prevailing  among 
artists  and  artistic  people  interested  in 
textile  work,  especially  in  the  particular 
class  of  work  commonly  known,  of  late, 
under  the  general  term  “Arts  and 
Crafts.”  And  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
perhaps  a  short  series  of  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  papers,  describing  the  classes  of 
modern  dyestuffs  and  their  application 
to  the  dyeing, — in  a  small  way  rather 
than  on  a  factory  scale, — of  cotton, 
linen,  wool,  silk,  feathers,  straw,  jute, 
raffia,  wood  and  the  like,  might  be  of 
interest  and,  very  possibly,  of  consider¬ 
able  value  to  many  readers  of  The 
Craftsman,  especially  if  accompanied 
with  some  information  about  particular 
dyestuffs  which  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  above-mentioned  quotation  from 
Ruskin  I  saw,  a  year  or  two  afterward, 
printed  prominently  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  textile  school,  in  the  an¬ 
nual  catalogue  of  this  same  college.  I 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  verify 
it,  and  so  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
properly  to  be  attributed  to  Ruskin.  It 
sounds  very  Ruskinese,  at  any  rate,  and 
not  very  much  more  surprising  than 
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some  other  views  of  his  on  diflPerent 
matters  of  art,  history  and  political 
economy  which  I  have  run  across  when 
occasionally  looking  through  his  works. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  artificial 
dyes  which  were  introduced  into  com¬ 
merce  during  the  first  ten  years  or  so 
after  the  original  discovery,  did  have 
certain  qualities  which  would  make 
them  particularly  offensive  to  Mr. 
Ruskin;  and  the  crude  and  inartistic 
use  of  these  brilliant,  not  to  say  glar¬ 
ing,  colors," — cheap,  very  strong,  and 
not  fast  to  light, — may  have  easily 
aroused  his  wrath  to  the  point  of 
utterances  more  forcible  than  accurate. 
But  although,  in  the  early  sixties,  its 
full  importance  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated  by  any  one,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  discovery  of  the  first  aniline  color, 
in  1856,  by  the  young  chemist  Perkin, 
was  an  event  not  to  be  ignored  by  any 
one  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  race. 

As  for  the  dyes  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  above  referred  to,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  mention  that  not  a  single 
one  of  them  is  of  the  slightest  commer¬ 
cial  or  artistic  importance  at  the  present 
time. 

Indigo,  in  a  commercial  sense,  was 
not  known,  although  in  small  quantities 
it  may  have  been  imported  from  India 
at  enormous  expense  and  used  now  and 
then  for  very  special  purposes.  The 
very  impure  form  of  indigo  known  as 
woad  was  used  to  some  extent  since  the 
landing  of  Caesar  in  Britain,  but,  from 
the  few  references  to  it  by  the  classical 
authors,  was  of  little  value  or  interest 
to  them. 

Some  little  use  was  occasionally 
made,  it  is  believed,  of  madder,  but  the 
really  valuable  madder  dye,  the  famous 
Turkey  red,  was  not  discovered  till  far 
on  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  few  other  vegetable  dyes  they  had 
— of  little  beauty  or  permanence.  Thus, 
they  knew  litmus,  or  archil,  as  we  now 
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call  it,  a  red  or  blue  dye,  according  to 
the  reaction  of  the  bath,  obtained  from 
a  moss  which  grows  in  hot,  dry  coun¬ 
tries.  Saffron,  too,  was  used  for  yellow 
— and  probably  they  knew  of  some 
simple  vegetable  browns. 

But  the  dyestuff  of  all  others  on 
which  they  prided  themselves  was  the 
“Tyrian  purple,”  obtained  with  enor¬ 
mous  difficulty  and  expense  from  the 
juices  of  a  class  of  shellfish  (gaster- 
opod  molluscs)  found  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  but  in  small  numbers  at  any  one 
place,  in  the  ocean  waters  of  tropical 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  temperate,  lo¬ 
calities. 

This  dyestuff,  so  valuable  that  to  this 
day  it  stands  as  the  symbol  of  wealth 
and  luxury — “purple  and  fine  linen” — 
has  been  carefully  investigated  of  late 
years  and  found  to  produce  rather  dull, 
and,  to  our  modern  minds,  not  very  in¬ 
teresting,  shades  running  from  bluish 
purple  to  dark  crimson.  Curiously 
enough,  it  has  been  discovered  of  late 
years  that  exactly  this  same  “Tyrian 
purple”  dyestuff,  extracted  from  the 
same  class  of  shellfish  and  applied  to 
the  fiber  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
as  in  ancient  times,  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  manufactured  and  used  by 
the  native  Indians  upon  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  without,  however,  any  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  results. 

These  colors,  to  be  sure,  are  fast  to 
light  and  to  washing,  and  are  so-called 
“developed”  colors,  dyeing  cotton  and 
linen  as  well  as  wool  and  silk  without 
mordants.  But  in  the  first  place  they 
do  not  compare  in  shade  and  beauty  to 
whole  series  of  modern  dyestuffs,  and 
are  in  no  respect  superior  as  regards 
fastness  to  light  and  washing,  while  so 
little  of  the  dyeing  material  could  be 
obtained  that  probably  one  day’s  de¬ 
mand  at  the  present  time  would  com¬ 
pletely  exhaust  the  whole  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  particular  animals. 

These  and  a  few  others  of  still  less 


importance  were  the  dyes  so  glowingly 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

Very  considerable  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  naturally 
enough,  since  the  old  Roman  days,  at 
the  time  when  Perkin’s  discovery  took 
place.  Indigo,  for  instance,  had  been 
introduced,  and  was  largely  and  intelli¬ 
gently  used.  So,  also,  was  madder  used 
in  very  large  amounts,  producing  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fast  and  beautiful  shades, 
varying  from  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the 
Turkey  red  to  browns,  dark  purples, 
and  blacks  of  the  chrome  and  iron  mor¬ 
dants. 

Logwood,  and  other  wood  dyes  from 
the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South 
America,  were  known  and  used  for  con¬ 
siderable  ranges  of  colors ;  and  log¬ 
wood,  by  the  way,  of  all  the  dyes  known 
fifty  years  ago,  is  the  only  one  which 
would  be  missed  at  all  at  the  present 
day. 

Cochineal  and  lac  dyes,  the  latter 
probably  occasionally  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  were  in  constant  use.  The  red 
coats  of  the  English  soldiers,  to  this 
day,  are  dyed  with  cochineal  on  a  tin 
mordant.  But  this  is  not  because  the 
color  is  as  fast,  or  as  beautiful,  as  that 
produced  by  many  modern  dyestuffs 
which  will  give  the  same  shade  and  at 
much  less  cost — but  because  of  some 
“perpetual  contracts”  with  specifications 
made  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more, 
which  are  still  adhered  to. 

The  great  problem  with  these  old 
dyes,  as  probably  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  experienced,  is,  first,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  them  pure  and  of  uni¬ 
form  quality,  and,  second,  the  trouble¬ 
some  and  complicated  methods  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  required  color  on 
the  fibers.  In  the  ’50’s  the  dyeing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  whole  world  was  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant,  opinionated,  fule-of- 
thumb  dyers,  who  worked  by  secret, 
highly  treasured  formulae,  passed  down 
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as  precious  heirlooms  from  father  to 
son.  The  range  of  colors  was  compara¬ 
tively  limited,  and  to  obtain  fast  and 
true  shades  required  a  great  deal  of 
skill  and  experience,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  any  amateur  to  obtain. 

And  to  ignore  the  enormous  facilities 
that  modern  chemistry  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  interested  in 
artistic  productions  is  to  deliberately 
close  the  door  to  opportunities  never 
before  offered  to  any  age — however  in¬ 
telligent  or  highly  civilized — or  however 
endowed  with  the  sense  of  or  the  desire 
for  beauty. 

Before,  however,  taking  up  the  mod¬ 
ern  artificial,  so-called  “coal  tar”  or 
aniline  dyestuffs  of  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
briefly  two  dyes,  the  iron  or  rust  dye 
and  manganese  brown  or  bistre,  both 
of  which  were  known  to  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  and  one,  at  least,  to  our  colonial 
ancestors,  if  not  to  the  ancients.  These 
dyes  are  still  occasionally  used,  in  spe¬ 
cial  classes  of  commercial  work,  and  are 
of  some  value  for  simple  dyeing  of 
vegetable  textiles,  cotton,  linen,  jute, 
etc.,  which  may  have  to  stand  very 
heavy  exposure. 

The  iron  or  rust  dye  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  pioneer  days,  in  the 
west  and  elsewhere,  for  dyeing  “home¬ 
spuns,”  rag  carpets,  and  the  like,  in  the 
absence  of  more  elaborate  dyeing 
agents,  and  also,  on  the  sea  coast,  for 
staining  sails  and  nets.  It  can  best  be 
applied  by  soaking  the  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted  material  in  a  bath  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  in  hot  water  some  ferrous  sulphate 
(copperas  or  green  vitriol),  with,  if 
necessary,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acid  (diluted  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid 
or  even  vinegar),  to  keep  the  bath  rea¬ 
sonably  free  from  sediment.  After 
soaking  for  a  few  minutes  the  material 
is  wrung  out,  by  hand  or  through  a 
wringer,  and  then  immersed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  bath  of  some  alkali,  cooking 


or  washing  or  even  caustic  soda,  or,  as 
in  our  ancestors’  days,  of  wood  ashes 
strained  or  settled  fairly  clear  of  dirt 
and  charcoal. 

This  alkali  bath  need  not  be  at  all 
strong— a  spoonful  or  so  of  soda  to  the 
gallon  until  exhausted — for  it  is  only 
needed  to  decompose  the  small  amount 
of  iron  salt  retained  by  the  material. 

Directly  the  fabric  has  been  wet 
through  by  the  alkali  it  is  taken  out, 
wrung  loosely,  and  shaken  out  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  when,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  the  color  will  change  from  a  dull 
light  green  to  some  shade  of  rather  dull 
but  pleasant  orange,  or  orange-yellow, 
varying  in  depth  with  the  strength  of 
iron  salt  in  the  bath. 

As  with  other  colors  developed  in 
the  air,  in  this  way,  it  is  better  to  build 
up  the  deep  shades  by  dipping  repeat¬ 
edly  in  one  bath  after  another,  rather 
than  to  use  one  very  strong  bath  of 
coloring  matter,  in  this  case  of  copperas, 
and  get  the  full  shade  directly. 

After  the  color  has  set,  the  material 
should  be  rinsed  in  water  to  remove 
excess  of  alkali;  and  then  allowed  to 
dry.  Later  it  should  be  thoroughly 
scoured  in  hot  soap  to  remove  any  loose 
color  and  so  avoid  the  danger  of  rub¬ 
bing.  The  color  remaining  after  this 
is  absolutely  permanent — not  being  af¬ 
fected  in  the  least  by  special  chemical 
treatment.  It  will  stain  to  dark  shades 
when  treated  with  vegetable  extracts 
containing  tannin,  such  as  used  to  be 
made  from  boiling  hemlock  or  oak  or 
chestnut  barks,  or  twigs  and  leaves  of 
alders,  and  the  like.  These,  however, 
are  not  particularly  interesting. 

Manganese  brown  or  bistre  is  a  color 
of  very  similar  composition,  i.  e.,  a 
metallic  hydroxide,  but  with  manganese 
substituted  for  iron.  It  has  been  used 
for  a  hundred  years  or  so  for  produc¬ 
ing  various  shades  of  brown  upon  vege¬ 
table  fabrics  and,  occasionally,  on  wool. 
For  rugs  and  other  articles  which  must 
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show  great  fastness  to  washing,  as  well 
as  to  light,  it  is  still  well  worth  keeping 
in  memory. 

The  simplest  way  to  develop  it  is  to 
dissolve  in  warm  water  a  greater  or  less 
quantity,  say,  as  an  experiment,  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  gallon,  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  This  gives  a  deep 
purple-colored  liquid,  in  which  the 
material,  thoroughly  wetted  out,  is  im¬ 
mersed  and  stirred  around.  When 
taken  out  it  is  to  be  wrung  as  before, 
shaken  out  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
when  the  purple  color  will  rapidly 
change  to  a  nice,  soft  shade  of  seal 
brown.  This  process  should  be  re¬ 
peated  until  the  material  is  brought  to 
shade,  and  then  it  is  finished,  like  the 
other,  by  rinsing  in  water,  and  scouring 
with  soap. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  aniline 
color  industry  dates  from  the  discovery, 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Henry  Perkin, 
of  the  dyestuff  “mauvein,”  a  little  over 
fifty  years  ago.  He  was  trying,  in  a 
very  crude,  simple  way,  to  make  arti¬ 
ficial  quinine  from  a  strong-smelling  oil 
found  a  few  years  previously  among 
the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
indigo,  and  named  “aniline”  from  the 
word  “anil,”  the  native  name  of  that 
substance  in  the  East. 

On  heating  his  aniline  with  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  he  obtained  a  dark 
molasses-like  mess,  utterly  unlike  what 
he  was  aiming  for  and  apparently  of  no 
interest  or  value.  But  instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  it  away,  he  made  some  experiments 
with  it  and  found  that  its  alcoholic  so¬ 
lution  would  impart  a  clear,  permanent 
violet  shade  to  silk  and  wool.  With  the 
help  of  his  father  he  started  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  it,  and,  before 
long,  other  dyes  of  more  or  less  similar 
composition  were  discovered  and,  all 
over  the  world,  chemists  began  to  man¬ 
ufacture  and  experiment  with  these 
new  dyestuffs. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  man¬ 


ufacture  of  these  dyes  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  developed,  principally  by  four 
great  German  firms,  and  the  number  of 
individual  dyestuffs  discovered  and 
actually  put  upon  the  market  amounts 
not  to  hundreds  but  to  thousands.  The 
early  dyes  were  of  great  brilliance  and 
strength,  but,  unless  very  carefully 
used,  not  of  much  beauty,  and  they 
were  distinctly  inferior  in  fastness  to 
the  better  varieties,  at  least,  of  the 
vegetable  dyes  that  preceded  them. 

A  very  serious  disadvantage  in  this 
respect  was  that  these  early  “basic” 
aniline  dyes  did  not  fade  true.  A  piece 
of  cloth  might  be  red  today — and  a  few 
days  in  the  bright  sun  might  change  the 
color  to  yellow  and  then  to  white,  or 
might  darken  it,  throwing  it  in  either 
case  completely  out  of  harmony  with 
its  original  surroundings. 

By  1868,  however,  a  couple  of  Ger¬ 
man  chemists,  Graebe  and  Liebermann, 
had  invented  methods  for  preparing 
artificially  alizarine,  the  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  dyestuff  which  gives  all  its 
value  to  the  famous  old  dye  madder. 
As  in  many  other  instances,  this  proved 
the  first  of  a  large  series  of  coloring 
agents  of  closely  related  composition. 
In  consequence,  from  a  few  years  after 
that  date  the  commercial  use  of  madder 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  all  shades 
of  color  on  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  from 
the  most  brilliant  reds  and  yellows  to 
the  deepest  and  richest  purples,  blues 
and  browns,  have  been  made  of  unsur¬ 
passed  beauty  and  with  a  fastness  to 
light  and  washing  never  before  equaled. 

Of  late  years  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  simplify  the  dyeing  processes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  colors 
which  would  be  durable.  And  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  ama¬ 
teur,  with  hardly  any  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  to  produce  in  a  single  bath  per¬ 
manent  color  effects  which  a  few  years 
ago  could  only  have  been  obtained  in  a 
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durable  form  by  long  and  difficult  mor¬ 
danting  and  dyeing  processes. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  there  is  good  cause 
to  complain  of  the  fastness  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  dyed  fabrics.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  dyes  themselves,  or  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  dyes,  but  is  owing  to 
the  ignorance,  or,  more  commonly,  the 
greed  of  the  dyer.  It  is  possible,  now, 
to  reproduce  any  desired  shade  on 
either  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  in  at  least 
six  or  eight,  often  in  twenty  or  thirty, 
different  ways,  using  dyestuffs  of  en¬ 
tirely  different  composition,  in  different 
combinations,  and  applied  by  different 
methods.  Of  these,  one  or  two  ways 
can  generally  be  found  which  will  be 
thoroughly  fast  both  to  light  and  wash¬ 
ing.  One  or  two  more  will  probably  be 
fairly  fast  to  light  but  not  to  washing, 
and  the  rest  will  be  more  or  less  fugi¬ 
tive  and  unsatisfactory. 

Now,  the  honest  manufacturer  has  a 
deep-seated  sympathy  with  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  fair  sex  to  buy  a  new  gown 
whenever  the  old  one  gets  at  all  faded. 
Too  permanent  colors  have  little  or  no 
attraction  for  him.  And  when,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  it  costs  a  little  more, 
even  a  minute  fraction  of  a  cent  a  yard, 
to  turn  out  goods  that  are  durable  in¬ 
stead  of  goods  which  look  exactly  the 
same,  but  will  only  last  a  few  weeks  or 
even  days  after  they  have  left  the  retail 
counters,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
him  to  use  the  better  grades  of  dye¬ 
stuffs. 

In  other  words,  if  the  manufacturer 
calls  for  cheap  and  nasty  dyes,  they  can 
be  furnished  him  in  abundance.  But  it 
is  equally  possible,  with  a  little  care  in 
the  selection  and  application  of  the  dyes, 
and  a  little  greater  expense,  to  produce 
colored  fabrics  which  are  absolutely 
durable,  as  well  as  of  any  shade  that 
may  be  desired. 

As  an  illustration,  one  of  my  friends 
in  one  of  the  great  dye  importing 


houses  heard  me  patiently  enough, 
when  I  asked  him  for  the  names  of 
some  thoroughly  fast  dyes,  and  said 
that  he  could  furnish  me  with  all  that 
I  wanted.  But  he  laughed  in  my  face 
when  I  suggested  that  there  might  be  a 
good  market  for  those,  if  only  they  were 
well  known,  and  asked  point-blank : 
“Who  would  buy  them?  The  only 
people  who  have  the  sense  and  money 
to  pick  and  choose  fast  and  durable 
materials  are  the  particular  ones  who 
have  money  enough  to  throw  them 
away,  long  before  they  are  worn  out, 
because  they  are  so  tired  of  them.” 

And  as  for  art  work,  rugs,  curtains, 
and  the  like,  he  quoted  the  case  of  one 
of  the  famous  weaves  of  Indian  blan¬ 
kets,  lately  taken  up  by  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  eastern  manufacturers,  whose  motto 
was  the  common  one  of  their  tribe: 
“Manufacture  cheap  and  sell  dear.”  In 
order  to  sell  dear  they  were  advertising 
extensively  that  they  were  using  the 
old  patterns,  the  old  weaves  and,  above 
all,  the  same  fine  old  vegetable  dyes  of 
these  world-renowned  blankets ;  and 
they  quoted  from  travelers  and  scien¬ 
tific  men  to  show  that  such  blankets 
were  in  existence,  hundreds  of  years 
old,  with  colors  still  fine  and  true. 

And  to  manufacture  cheap  these 
same  people  were  sending  to  the  dye 
houses  letters,  one  of  which  my  friend 
had  on  his  desk  at  the  time,  asking  for 
competitive  bids  on  fifty-pound  lots  of 
the  basic  aniline  colors— the  cheapest, 
strongest,  crudest  dyes  of  the  whole  list, 
some  of  which  would  be  completely 
spoiled  by  twelve  hours’  exposure  to 
the  direct  sunlight. 

Before  closing  this  introductory  paper 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  some  of  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  discovery  of  the  coal  tar 
dyes  in  many  departments  of  human 
interest  and  activity  far  removed  from 
the  dyeing  or  textile  industry  itself. 

For  instance,  in  the  late  ’50’s  and 
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early  ’6o’s  the  most  vital  problem  be¬ 
fore  the  civilized  world  was  to  explain 
the  closely  related  subjects  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  putrefaction,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
on  the  other.  It  was  recognized  by 
many  brilliant  investigators  that  the  so¬ 
lution  lay  in  the  study  of  the  “floating 
matter  of  the  air.”  It  was  also  believed 
that  some  living  “germs,”  of  dimensions 
so  small  that  they  could  barely  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  could  not  possibly  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  most  powerful  microscopes 
of  the  day,  would  be  found  to  play  an 
important  part  in  both  disease  and  de¬ 
composition.  Closer  and  closer  came 
the  observations,  only  to  be  constantly 
blocked  by  the  impossibility  of  distin¬ 
guishing  such  minute,  colorless  objects 
under  the  microscope.  Until  finally,  in 
1867,  the  famous  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  on  the  causes  of  blood 
poisoning  in  army  hospitals,  found  that 
the  recently  discovered  basic  aniline 
dyes  had  the  property  of  staining  and 
brilliantly  coloring  the  various  micro¬ 
organisms,  moulds,  yeast  plants,  and, 
above  all,  bacteria,  without  leaving  any 
color  at  all  in  neighboring  tissues  and 
cells,  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  ori¬ 
gin.  This  at  once  changed  the  whole 
situation,  and,  almost  immediately,  be¬ 
gan  the  large  and  important  series  of 
investigations  and  discoveries  which 
have  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  anti¬ 
septic  surgery  and  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  and  proper  treatment  of  so  many 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  dreaded  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
the  great  range  of  illnesses  coming 
under  the  general  classification  of 
“blood  poisoning.” 

Thanks,  largely,  to  the  investigations 
carried  on  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
artificial  dyestuffs,  chemists  have  made 
enormous  progress  in  the  study  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  and  have  not  only 
gained  far  closer  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 


position  of  various  organic  bodies,  but 
have  also  learned  new  methods  and  re¬ 
actions  for  building  them  up,  and  form¬ 
ing  them  from  simpler  substances. 

In  the  course  of  some  investigations 
on  the  same  problem  that  Perkin  was 
originally  working  on,  the  artificial  for¬ 
mation  or  “synthesis”  of  quinine  (a 
problem  not  yet  solved,  by  the  way), 
some  chemists  made  some  new  sub¬ 
stances  resembling  that  of  quinine,  al¬ 
though  not  identical  with  it.  Upon 
testing  the  medicinal  effects  of  these 
compounds,  and  then  pressing  their  in¬ 
vestigations  still  further,  they  came 
upon  some  active  substances  with  very 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  such  as 
antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phenacetin,  and 
the  like.  These  drugs  are  sought  for 
and  manufactured  in  the  same  great 
factories  that  manufacture  the  dye¬ 
stuffs,  and  the  same  careful,  accurate, 
painstaking,  scientific  methods  are  used 
for  them  as  for  the  others. 

Associated  to  a  great  degree  with  the 
last  class  of  substances,  and  produced 
by  chemists  trained  in  dye  factories  and 
laboratories,  are  the  modern  “synthetic 
perfumes.”  In  some  cases  these  have 
been  discovered  accidentally,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  artificial  musk, 
when  a  chemist,  working  out  a  new 
nitro  compound  by  well-known  re¬ 
actions  but  upon  substances  hitherto 
not  used  for  that  purpose,  found  that 
one  of  his  products  had  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  musk  odor.  The  substance,  thus 
discovered,  during  the  last  few  years 
has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  driven  from 
the  market  the  natural  musk,  obtained 
at  great  expense  and  difficulty  as  a  se¬ 
cretion  from  the  little  musk  deer,  in 
Manchuria. 

Other  perfumes,  such  as  ionone,  the 
scenting  material  of  violets,  heliotropin, 
and  others,  were  prepared  by  deliber¬ 
ately  trying  to  duplicate  the  composition 
of  the  natural  perfumes. 

Flavoring  matters,  also,  have  been 
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produced  in  large  quantities,  and  vanil¬ 
lin  and  coumarin,  the  synthetic  flavor¬ 
ing  matters  of  the  vanilla  and  the  tonka 
bean,  respectively,  have  brought  an¬ 
other  branch  of  organic  chemistry  close 
to  daily  life.  The  most  curious  of  all 
flavoring  matters,  however,  is  saccharin, 
whose  wonderfully  powerful,  sweet 
taste  was  accidentally  discovered  in  a 
new  compound,  prepared  by  a  young 
chemist  under  Prof,  Remsen’s  direc¬ 
tions.  This  compound,  in  minute  quan¬ 
tities,  proved  to  have  exactly  the  taste 
of  sugar,  but  it  is  so  powerful  that  four 
pounds  of  it  are  equivalent  in  sweeten¬ 
ing  power  to  a  whole  ton  of  dry  cane 
sugar. 

Another  branch  of  industry  was  af¬ 
fected  by  Perkin’s  discovery  in  a  way 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Up  to  1865 
or  so  the  various  pigments  used  were, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  of  mineral 
origin  and,  therefore,  very  permanent 
and  durable.  To  be  sure,  the  lead 
colors,  and  especially  lead  white,  do 
have  the  property  of  darkening  with 
age,  owing  to  the  gradual  action  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  But  this  action 
was  slow,  and  not  infrequently  actually 
assisted  the  “tone”  of  a  picture  by  soft¬ 
ening  and  saddening  the  original,  rather 
too  bright,  colors. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  paint 
manufacturers  have  found  it  far  easier, 
and  far  less  expensive,  at  the  same  time, 
especially  for  the  more  valuable  and 
brilliant  classes  of  colors,  to  dye  white, 
insoluble,  inert  powders,  like  china  clay, 
barytes,  chalk,  and  the  like,  with  arti¬ 
ficial  dyestuffs,  thereby  producing  pig¬ 
ments  of  any  shade  and  brilliancy. 

Unfortunately  the  brightest  and  in 


many  cases  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
new  pigments  are  comparatively  fugi¬ 
tive,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  stand¬ 
ards  of  composition,  fixed  by  some  or¬ 
ganized  body  of  artists,  each  manufac¬ 
turer  has  been  at  liberty  to  select  his 
colors  according  to  shade,  and  price, 
and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  per¬ 
manence. 

After  all,  the  most  important  result 
of  the  development  of  the  color  indus¬ 
try  has  been  the  enormous  impetus 
given  to  scientific  and  especially  to 
chemical  education  and  research  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  century.  It  has  opened 
up  a  vast  field,  with  immense  possibili¬ 
ties,  to  the  active  and  intelligent  student, 
and  every  year  hundreds  of  well-trained 
chemists  are  sent  out  into  the  world  to 
earn  their  living. 

Some  go  into  teaching  and  help  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  their  science 
far  and  near.  Others,  and  not  the  least 
valuable,  go  into  the  industries,  improv¬ 
ing  methods,  cheapening  and  perfecting 
processes,  and  helping  very  largely  in¬ 
deed  in  the  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  raising  of  the  general 
standard  of  living  for  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that, 
not  to  chemists  alone,  the  discovery  of 
the  first  coal  tar  color  is  a  landmark 
worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance  and 
in  honor  for  many  generations  to  come. 
Nor  should  we  be  surprised  that  dear 
old  Sir  William,  who  died  but  a  few 
months  ago,  full  of  years  and  showered 
with  honors  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  should,  at  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  discovery  of  mauvein,  have 
been  universally  hailed  as  one  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 


Editorial  Note. — The  foregoing  article  introduces  a  series  of  eight  lessons  on  the 
art  of  dyeing,  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Pellew,  of  Columbia  University,  a  chemist  who  h^ 
made  a  special  study  of  dye  stuffs  and  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  this  county 
upon  the  subject.  The  article  printed  in  this  issue  merely  reviews  the  subject  and  forms 
a  foundation  for  the  more  definitely  technical  articles  that  follow.  The  second  will 
be  a  general  description  and  classification  of  dye  stuffs;  the  third  covers  the  application 
of  artificial  dyes  to  arts  and  crafts  work,  and  the  others  are  devoted  to  the  dyeing  of 
special  materials,  such  as  cotton,  silk,  wool,  paper,  wood  and  leather. 
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WITHIN  the  last  few  years  the 
idea  of  civic  improvement  has 
spread  all  over  the  country, 
including  in  its  scope  not  only 
organizations  for  better  architecture, 
for  parks  and  playgrounds  and  for  the 
better  laying  out  of  streets  and  public 
squares  in  our  large  cities,  but  also 
comparatively  humble  efforts  such  as 
the  cleaning  up  of  village  streets  and 
more  especially  of  vacant  lots.  This 
spring  Professor  William  Bailey  of 
Yale  has  conducted,  by  means  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  a  number  of  villages  and  small 
towns,  a  campaign  of  “cleaning  up,”  in 
which  the  inhabitants  have  cordially 
cooperated,  emulating  one  another  in 
the  energy  with  which  they  put  gar¬ 
dens,  sidewalks  and  vacant  lots  in  apple 
pie  order  for  Easter,  and  such  cam¬ 
paigns  are  being  carried  on  in  nearly 
every  municipality,  small  and  large. 
The  readiness  with  which  people  re¬ 
spond  to  a  suggestion  that  things  be 
put  and  kept  in  better  shape,  so  far  as 
lies  in  their  power,  suggests  to  us  a 
plan  that  would  materially  increase  the 
usefulness  of  civic  improvement  soci¬ 
eties,  associations  for  the  cultivation  of 
vacant  lots  and  other  local  organiza¬ 
tions  that  exist  for  the  purpose  of  civic 
or  village  improvement. 

This  is,  to  take  measures  to  give  each 
municipality  the  power  to  require  the 
owners  of  vacant  lots  either  within  or 


on  the  outskirts  of  a  city  or  town  to 
keep  them  clean  and  in  good  order  or 
else  to  turn  them  over,  rent  free,  to  a 
local  association  that  would  guarantee 
to  keep  them  under  cultivation  until 
such  time  as  they  would  be  demanded 
for  building  purposes.  In  a  number  of 
cities,  notably  Philadelphia,  wonders 
have  already  been  done  through  the 
means  of  these  associations,  which  have 
taken  over  for  temporary  cultivation 
vacant  lots  and  tracts  of  land  that  were 
being  held  as  future  building  sites,  and 
in  the  meantime  were  being  used,  like 
all  vacant  lots,  for  dumping  grounds  of 
rubbish  of  all  kinds  and  nurseries  for 
the  prolific  growth  of  weeds.  The 
associations  have,  in  the  most  cases, 
obtained  permission  to  use  these  lands 
and  then,  after  plowing  them  and  get¬ 
ting  them  roughly  into  shape  for  culti¬ 
vation,  have  parceled  them  out  in  small 
allotments  to  people  who  were  only  too 
glad  of  a  chance  to  raise  vegetables  and 
garden  truck  for  their  own  use  and 
such  little  money  as  they  could  make 
from  the  sale  of  them. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Vacant  Lot  Cul¬ 
tivation  Association  was  organized  ten 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  unemployed.  They  took  the  means 
which  seemed  nearest  at  hand,  that  of 
throwing  open  to  the  people  all  the 
vacant  lots  they  could  get.  The  success 
of  the  enterprise  was  amazing,  because 
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hardly  a  man,  woman  or  child  abused 
in  any  way  the  privileges  given  the 
people,  and  excellent  crops  were  har¬ 
vested  in  nearly  every  instance.  When 
there  was  produce  for  sale  a  market 
was  established  on  the  ground  and  a 
regular  delivery  system  was  carried  on 
by  the  children, — ranging  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  of  age, — belonging  to  the 
various  families.  Each  child  had  a 
pushcart  and  each  child  built  up  his 
own  route  and  went  regularly  to  his 
customers  for  orders,  which  he  made 
up  himself,  loaded  his  own  pushcart, 
delivered  the  goods  and  charged  him¬ 
self  up  with  the  separate  amounts  in  a 
small  book.  At  the  end  of  each  day’s 
sales  each  child  settled  with  the  man¬ 
ager  and  was  paid  his  commission, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  in 
cash.  The  work  occupied  only  three 
or  four  hours  a  day,  and  the  earnings 
of  the  children  were  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a  week  apiece,  so  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  not  only  useful  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  results,  but  was  an  invaluable 
training  for  the  serious  business  of  later 
life. 

Of  course,  the  work  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  association  has  been  carried  on 
more  directly  in  behalf  of  the  people 
whom  it  desired  to  aid  than  for  the 
improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the 
city,  yet  both  purposes  have  been  ad¬ 
mirably  served,  and  there  is  not  a  city 
or  town  in  the  country  that  would  not 
find  it  profitable  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  to  follow  the  example  of  this  and 
some  other  cities.  We  do  not  need  the 
criticism  of  travelers  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  remind  us  of  the  unsightly 
slovenliness  or  barrenness  of  our  vacant 
lots  and  of  the  land  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  our  cities,  a  state  of  affairs 
that  contrasts  sharply  with  the  neat¬ 
ness  and  well-kept  look  that  prevails 
in  most  older  countries.  Every  one 
who  lives  in  or  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
a  large  city  is  familiar  with  the  acres 
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of  barren  land  that  lie  just  outside  of 
the  thickly  built  zone ;  sometimes  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  city  itself,  and 
sometimes  a  little  beyond. 

Practically  all  of  this  land  is  being 
held  for  speculation  and  the  expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  it  will  be  built  up  sooner  or 
later.  Sometimes  the  expectation  is 
fulfilled  and  the  speculators  reap  a  har¬ 
vest  of  profit,  sometimes  not,  but  in 
any  case  the  system  of  holding  land  in 
this  way  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
sightliness  of  a  city  as  well  as  to  the 
welfare  of  its  poorer  people.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land  that  now  lie 
idle,  unproductive  of  all  except  weeds, 
tin  cans,  broken  bottles,  old  newspapers 
and  the  like,  could  easily  be  brought 
under  cultivation  so  that  well-kept 
fields  would  surround  the  city  and  give 
welcome  patches  of  green  between  the 
houses  in  the  more  thinly  settled  dis¬ 
tricts. 

And  not  this  alone,  but  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  people  such  as  now 
fill  the  long  waiting  lists  of  the  different 
vacant  lot  associations  would  jump  at 
the  chance  to  work  all  summer  for  the 
benefit  to  themselves  and  for  such  profit 
as  they  could  make.  They  would  be 
near  enough  to  the  market  to  deliver 
fresh  berries  and  vegetables  in  push¬ 
carts  or  hand-wagons,  and  the  children 
could  do  this  work  as  they  did  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  is  scarcely  a  housewife 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  purchase 
vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden,  and 
the  cumulative  effect  of  a  great  number 
of  vacant  lots  and  small  tracts  being 
used  in  this  way  would  very  soon  be 
felt  in  the  price  of  vegetables  and  simi¬ 
lar  foodstuffs. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  owners  are 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  vacant  lot 
associations,  but  in  others  they  refuse 
to  allow  their  land  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  preferring  to  let  it  lie  idle 
until  it  is  built  upon.  It  is  this  dog-in- 
the-manger  attitude  that  prevents  the 
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spread  of  the  custom  to  an  extent  where 
it  would  really  work  a  radical  change 
for  the  better,  and  it  is  to  meet  this 
attitude  that  we  suggest  that  the  muni¬ 
cipality  be  empowered  to  insist  that  the 
land  be  utilized  in  one  way  or  another, 
a  thing  that  could  be  easily  done  by 
exacting  a  special  tax  on  all  land  that 
is  permitted  to  lie  absolutely  idle. 

Expressions  of  sympathy ‘and 

understanding  from  people  who 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
we  have  undertaken  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  aboiit  a  change  in  the  industrial 
situation  by  the  introduction  of  handi¬ 
crafts  in  connection  with  small  farm¬ 
ing,  and  who  also  believe  the  plan  to  be 
practicable,  are  coming  to  us  now  in 
every  mail,  showing  that  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  widespread  tendency  to  thought 
and  experiment  along  these  lines.  These 
letters  from  our  friends  and  well- 
wishers  are  all  encouraging,  but  now 
and  again  one  comes  which  is  more 
than  usually  significant  because  of  a 
new  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
subject.  We  quote  here  a  letter  from 
a  man  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
practical  side  of  this  question  because 
of  his  personal  contact  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement 
and  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  an  experiment  as  we  rec¬ 
ommend  in  intensive  agriculture,  al¬ 
though  as  yet  handicrafts  have  not  been 
undertaken.  The  letter  speaks  for  it¬ 
self  : 

“Editor  of  The  Craftsman, 

“New  York : 

“Dear  Sir:““The  editorial  in  The 
Craftsman  under  the  caption,  'How 
the  Government  Could  Bring  about  a 
Much  Needed  Reform  in  the  Industrial 
System  of  this  Country,’  is  a  most 
forcible  argument  in  favor  of  such  a 
reform. 

“No  one  who  is  not  in  direct  touch 
with  the  farming  communities  can  ap¬ 


preciate  what  a  benefit  would  result 
from  the  introduction  of  handicrafts  in 
direct  connection  with  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  The  writer  is  not  as  familiar 
with  conditions  in  the  east  as  he  would 
like  to  be,  but  here  in  the  middle  west 
he  has  watched  and  studied  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
has  seen  hundreds  of  strong,  sturdy 
young  men  leave  their  farm  homes  and 
drift  into  the  city,  merely  because  of 
lack  of  companionship,  variety  of  work 
and  a  promise  of  better  wages.  He  has 
seen  hundreds  of  men  in  the  cities  who 
have  struggled  along  for  years,  anxious 
to  get  a  farm  home,  but  never  seemed 
able  to  get  enough  ahead  to  make  a 
start,  and,  when  they  do  have  the 
means,  are  discouraged  by  the  isolation 
of  the  life  before  them  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  failure  staring  them  in  the 
face.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  cities  are  overcrowded  and  that 
thousands  of  families  in  the  congested 
districts  of  our  large  cities  would  be 
better  off  if  they  would  go  back  to  the 
soil,  even  under  present  conditions,  but 
all  the  good  advice  that  can  be  advanced 
either  by  the  public  press  or  individu¬ 
ally  can  never  remedy  the  evil  unless 
some  such  proposition  as  that  advanced 
by  The  Craftsman  is  inaugurated. 

“To  the  uninitiated  this  declaration 
may  appear  a  rather  strong  one.  But 
what  are  the  facts?  The  men  we  are 
trying  to  send  to  the  land  are,  first,  un¬ 
tried  in  the  work  we  ask  them  to  take 
up,  and,  second,  they  are  practically 
without  means.  The  man  of  $i,ooo  or 
more  whom  you  send  out  onto  the  land 
buys  some  improved  farm,  and  nothing 
is  gained  to  either  community,  as  the 
man  who  buys  takes  the  place  of  the 
man  who  sells ;  a  man  who  understands 
the  city  leaves  it,  a  man  who  does  not 
understand  it  goes  to  it.  Both  are  lost 
within  their  new  environments. 

“The  man  who  has  taken  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  development  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  interests  of  the  country,  from 
the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the 
present  time,  is  the  poor  man.  He  will 
have  to  do  it  in  the  future  or  the  work 
will  be  taken  up  by  corporations.  The 
conditions  that  confronted  the  pioneer 
in  the  past  and  that  with  which  he  has 
to  contend  today  are  vastly  different. 
Some  few  of  the  old  conditions  have 
changed  to  his  betterment,  but  the  most 
vital  of  all  has  changed  to  his  detri¬ 
ment  and  is  continually  growing  worse. 
I  refer  to  the  land  itself.  In  the  past, 
government  land  was  open  to  him.  If 
what  the  government  offered  was  too 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization, 
cheap  land  at  from  $1.25  to  $4.00  per 
acre  could  be  picked  up  anywhere.  To¬ 
day  the  government  land  h^  practically 
disappeared,  and  the  era  of  speculation 
that  has  chased  all  over  the  country, 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  has  so  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price  of  lands  that  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  true  pioneer. 
In  the  hands  of  the  speculators  they 
have  gradually  increased  in  the  past 
ten  years  from  $1.25  to  $15  and  $25  per 
acre,  and,  figure  as  you  may,  the  poor 
man’s  chance  for  a  home  is  no  better 
than  the  speculator’s  chance  for  profit, 
as  neither  can  win. 

“The  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  plan 
proposed  by  The  Craftsman;  the 
farm  village  idea,  with  an  acreage 
limited  to  the  means  of  the  prospective 
purchaser  and  an  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  until  he  is  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  new  home  and  a  living  for 
himself  and  family  assured. 

“It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that 
this  idea  is  already  finding  favor  in  the 
West.  Here  in  Marshfield,  Wisconsin, 
a  company  of  local  business  men  have 
organized  and  established  under  the 
laws  of  this  state  what  is  known  as  the 
Consolidated  Farm  Co.  They  have 
taken  a  tract  of  sixteen  hundred  acres 
and  are  cutting  it  up  into  small  farms 
of  five,  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  acres. 
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The  land  is  all  wild,  but  under  a  com¬ 
petent  foreman  it  is  being  rapidly  re¬ 
duced  to  a  condition  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation.  The  families  are  located  suffi¬ 
ciently  close  together  to  eliminate  the 
isolation  of  farm  life.  The  men  are 
employed  so  that  they  have  some  com¬ 
panionship  in  their  work,  which  is  being 
varied  as  rapidly  as  new  ideas  can  be 
put  into  practice.  They  have  daily  mail 
service,  telephone  communication,  and 
all  appear  happy  and  contented. 

“Special  crops  are  being  introduced, 
but  better  than  all  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  by-products  of  the  land  are 
being  utilized.  The  amount  of  timber 
waste  in  a  wooded  country  such  as  this 
is  simply  beyond  comprehension,  and 
to  remedy  this  handicrafts  must  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

“Compared  with  the  ideal  as  ad¬ 
vanced  by  The  Craftsman,  or  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  the  idea  grows,  the  plan  is 
crude.  It  has  the  merit,  however,  of 
being  a  success,  and  its  promoters 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  new 
ideas  that  would  increase  its  usefulness 
along  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural 
lines. 

“Yours  very  truly, 
“John  P.  Hume, 
“Marshfield,  Wis.” 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  in 
The  Craftsman  competition  for 
essays  on  “The  Arts  and  Crafts  Move¬ 
ment  in  America”  is  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Binns,  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Clay-Working  and  Ceramics, 
at  Alfred  University.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Hugo  Froelich,  of 
the  Prang  Educational  Company,  New 
York;  the  third  prize  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Eitzgerald  Sanders,  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
the  fourth  to  Miss  Jessie  Wright  Whit¬ 
comb,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

A  large  number  of  essays  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  but  these  proved  to  be  the  only 
ones  that  covered  adequately  the 
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branches  of  the  subject  as  indicated  in 
the  announcement  of  the  competition. 
Many  of  the  others  were  most  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  widely  varying  points  of 
view  toward  this  somewhat  vague  and 
nebulous  tendency  and  such  significance 
as  it  may  possess  with  relation  to  the 
art  development  of  this  country,  but  the 
points  to  be  brought  out  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  the  possibilities  of  the  movement 
and  the  reasons  why  so  much  of  the 
work  done  is  unpractical  in  its  nature 
and  suited  only  to  an  artificial  market. 
Mr.  Binns  has  treated  this  phase  of  the 
subject  in  a  most  straightforward  and 
practical  way,  covering  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  within  the  required  space 
limits.  The  essays  submitted  by  Dr. 
Froelich  and  Mrs.  Sanders  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  movement  in  this  and  other 
countries,  deducing  its  probable  etfect 
upon  the  art  and  industry  of  America. 
Miss  Whitcomb’s  essay  is  brief  and 
businesslike,  and  shows  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  of  which  she  writes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man  that  space  cannot  be  spared  to 
publish  these  three  essays,  in  addition 
to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  as  they 
are  full  of  interest  and  suggestion,  but 
we  feel  that  the  greatest  value  to  our 
readers  gained  through  the  competition 
has  been  the  bringing  of  somewhat 
indefinite  ideas  concerning  “arts  and 
crafts”  down  to  a  basis  of  practical 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  doing  and 
whither  it  is  tending. 

NOTES 

O  sociologists  and  those  attempt¬ 
ing  in  one  way  or  another  to  find 
some  solution  for  the  abuses  of 
our  present  social  system,  the 
Exhibit  of  Congestion  of  Population  in 
New  York  held  recently  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  discover  the 


true  source  of  many  of  the  evils  and  to 
suggest  some  adequate  remedy.  The 
idea  of  such  an  exhibit  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  outcome  of  a  discussion 
held  by  a  small  group  of  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Consumers’  League, 
who  were  firmly  convinced  that  back 
of  all  the  evils  of  city  life  lay  the  domi¬ 
nant  evil  of  congestion  of  population. 
It  seemed  to  that  group  that  if  the 
public  might  in  some  way  be  given  a 
representation  of  this  important  fact 
the  forces  working  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  city  might  be  able  to 
achieve  more  permanent  results.  In 
this  hope  a  committee  was  formed  rep¬ 
resenting  thirty-seven  important  organi¬ 
zations  whose  interests  and  work  had 
led  them  to  this  common  conviction, 
and  this  committee  began  its  active 
work  in  April,  1907,  with  a  three-fold 
object  in  mind:  first,  to  express  in  a 
graphic  way  by  means  of  an  exhibition 
the  causes,  conditions  and  evils  of  the 
massing  of  people  in  New  York  City; 
second,  to  indicate  the  present  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  involved; 
third,  to  point  out,  in  so  far  as  our 
present  information  allows  us  to  draw 
conclusions,  by  what  methods  conges¬ 
tion  may  be  remedied. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  large  array 
of  maps,  diagrams,  charts,  photographs, 
models  and  statistics,  all  of  which  had 
a  very  definite  significance  to  the 
student  of  social  conditions.  These 
were  seen  and  studied  by  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  including  state,  city 
and  borough  officials  and  many  who 
are  prominent  in  public  life.  The  press 
gave  much  space  to  it,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  so  vitally  important  to 
any  well  organized  effort  to  improve 
conditions,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
in  any  of  the  other  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters  in  this  country,  that  many  requests 
have  been  made  to  have  the  exhibit 
taken  to  other  cities. 

The  presentation  was  so  clearly  and 
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graphically  made  that  the  most  thought¬ 
less  person  who  stopped  to  consider  al¬ 
most  any  one  of  the  charts  or  models 
could  not  fail  to  comprehend  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  Conditions  were  shown  to  be 
so  appalling  that  no  one  who  once 
grasped  their  import  could  forget  what 
they  mean  to  the  present  and  future  of 
the  nation.  In  strong  contrast  to  these 
were  shown  the  improved  housing  con¬ 
ditions  which  now  prevail  in  certain 
manufacturing  towns  of  Germany;  the 
work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in 
sending  children  out  to  country  homes ; 
the  removal  of  individuals  and  families 
to  the  country  by  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
moval  Office,  which  in  seven  years  has 
transported  thirty-seven  thousand  indi¬ 
viduals  from  factories  and  sweatshops 
to  the  country,  and  the  Jewish  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society, 
which  exists  to  encourage  farming 
among  the  Jews.  The  Child  Labor 
Committee  had  an  exhibit  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  many  political  arguments, 
and  other  exhibits  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  were  made  by  the  Playground 
Association  and  by  the  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  Society  Committees  of  Tenement 
House  Reform  and  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  The 
Craftsman  to  go  into  any  detail  con¬ 
cerning  the  exhibit,  but  only  to  endorse 
most  cordially  the  action  of  these  soci¬ 
eties  in  bringing  before  the  people  in 
concrete  form  a  representation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Whether  the  reme¬ 
dies  suggested  are  practicable  or  not  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  in  all  events  the 
bringing  to  light  of  abuses  that  impera¬ 
tively  demand  remedy  is  the  first  step 
in  a  movement  toward  definite  and 
sweeping  reform. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design  brought 
both  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  care¬ 
ful  observer  of  the  growth  of  a,  genuine 


American  art.  The  first  impression  on 
entering  the  galleries  was  one  of  un- 
u'sual  interest.  Before  the  pictures 
could  be  sorted  out  into  individual 
studies  of  color  and  composition  there 
was  a  general  impression  of  vivid  and 
unusual  technique,  of  a  liberal  and  un¬ 
usual  palette,  and  of  a  certain  live  hu¬ 
man  quality  that  is  not  often  a  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  an  Academy  exhibit. 
One  felt  that  the  Academy  had  some¬ 
how  acquired  life;  had  given  up  its 
Rip  Van  Winkle-Briinnhilde  ways ;  had 
discovered  that  inspiration  was  not  a 
matter  of  geography,  but  that  there 
were  flashes  of  it  right  here  in  common¬ 
place,  democratic  America. 

Everybody  spoke  of  the  interesting 
vivid  quality  of  this  exhibit,  and  some 
few  asked  why  it  should  be,  and  the 
latter  pretty  largely  decided  that,  al¬ 
though  the  old  academicians  were  un¬ 
usually  well  and  fully  represented,  the 
real  cause  of  the  more  brilliant  and 
significant  quality  of  the  exhibit  lay  in 
the  hanging  of  so  many  paintings  of 
the  younger  and  more  virile  men.  The 
Eight,  for  instance,  were  treated  excep¬ 
tionally  well  by  the  hanging  committee, 
and  on  almost  every  wall  there  were 
one  or  two  canvases  that  spoke  of  an 
interest  in  vital  human  conditions ;  that 
were  a  record  of  our  own  life  and  our 
own  growth — a  marvelous  leaven,  this 
repetition  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  work  of  men  who  have  found  their 
art  all  about  them  in  city  and  town  and 
country.  Robert  Henri  was  there,  of 
course  (in  spite  of  being  a  man  of  fresh 
impulse  and  strong  individuality  he  has 
been  there  before),  and  Ernest  Lawson 
and  W.  L.  Lathrop  and  Jerome  Myers 
and  John  Sloan  all  contributed  to  the 
look  of  almost  vivacity  of  the  exhibit. 
Other  artists  who  are  not  so  new  to  the 
Academy,  and  yet  all  contributing  great 
strength  to  this  showing,  were  Childe 
Hassam,  Elmer  Schofield,  E.  W.  Red- 
field,  Charlotte  Goman  and  Irving 
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Wiles.  And  of  the  old  Academy  stand¬ 
bys  John  Sargent,  W.  M.  Chase,  Ce¬ 
cilia  Beaux,  Leonard  Ochtmann,  Alden 
Weir  and  J.  J.  Shannon  were  there  with 
a  finer  presentation  than  one  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  for  some  time. 
Surely  such  an  exhibition  as  this  should 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Academy  to  the 
value  and  significance  of  the  younger 
school  of  American  painters. 

WHAT  has  been  called  “the  finest 
collection  of  American  sculpture 
ever  brought  together’’  was  exhibited 
this  spring  in  Baltimore  in  the  Fifth 
Regiment  Armory,  which  building  fur¬ 
nished  enonnous  floor  space  and  very 
good  background.  New  York  had  no 
place,  so  it  was  said,  large  enough  and 
dignified  enough  to  afford  opportunity 
for  showing  the  four  hundred  and 
sixty-one  sculptures  and  the  eighty-two 
photographs.  Baltimore  found  the  room 
easily  and  cheerfully,  and  so  through 
the  spring  has  had  the  honor  of  welcom¬ 
ing  the  sculptors  and  their  friends  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  Armory  was 
beautifully  decorated  as  a  setting  for  the 
exhibit  with  plots  of  grass  and  fountains 
and  growing  plants  and  flowers.  Among 
the  most  important  work  shown  was 
the  colossal  head  of  Lincoln  by  Gutzon 
Borglum  (which  Lincoln’s  son  has  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  “the  greatest  likeness  of 
his  father  ever  achieved”)  ;  “The  Sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty,” 
by  Karl  Bitter;  that  splendidly  imagi¬ 
native  conception,  “The  Blind,”  by 
Lorado  Taft;  “Maternity,”  by  Charles 
Lopez;  the  “Commerce”  and  “Juris¬ 
prudence”  groups,  by  Daniel  Chester 
French;  “Die  Bull  Fight,”  by  Solon 
Borglum.  And  there  was  also  a  fine 
showing  of  vigorous,  stirring  work  by 
such  men  and  women  as  H.  A.  Mac 
Neil,  R.  Hinton  Perry,  G.  R.  Roth, 
Louis  Potter,  George  Shrady ;  Enid 
Yandell,  Abastenia  Eberle,  Anna  V. 
Hyatt  and  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh,  It 


was  a  source  of  widespread  regret  both 
to  the  exhibitors  and  the  visitors  that 
at  this  particular  date  all  the  work  of 
the  late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was 
tied  up  in  the  New  York  exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of 
the  “Ten  American  Painters” 
opened  at  the  Montross  Gallery  late  in 
March,  showing  a  collection  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  attention  to  technique  and 
style.  There  was  Frank  Benson,  exhibit¬ 
ing  four  canvases  which,  while  undeni¬ 
ably  interesting,  were,  like  all  his  works, 
frankly  studies  of  light.  Robert  Reid, 
who  has  grown  anaemic  in  the  pursuit 
of  “effects;”  Alden  Weir,  showing  a 
pale,  chalky  color  scheme ;  Willard 
Metcalf,  who,  out  of  all  his  delightful 
work,  chose  to  show  a  study  of  color 
and  motion  called  “Trembling  Leaves ;” 
Edmund  Tarbell,  who  interested  him¬ 
self  in  interior  light  in  two  technically 
important  contributions.  Dewing,  too, 
is  always  a  technician~a  student  of 
color  and  values  indoors  as  Simmons 
is  outside.  Among  these  well  painted 
but  unsympathetic  technicalities  the 
work  of  larger  interest  stood  out 
strongly, — Childe  Hassam,  in  a  strong 
painting  of  a  downtown  New  York  can¬ 
yon  and  two  portraits,  and  several 
studies  by  the  inimitable  Chase.  How¬ 
ever,  the  honors  of  the  exhibit  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  fall  to  two  portrait  studies 
of  girls  by  Joseph  De  Camp, — “The 
Guitar  Player,”  strong  in  interest,  easy 
in  pose,  painted  daringly  and  delicately, 
and  “The  Brown  Veil,”  pleasing  in  line 
and  rich  in  color.  They  had  the  com¬ 
pelling  charm  which  attaches  to  work 
that  is  not  the  study  of  a  particular 
phase  or  a  passing  moment,  but  has  the 
deeper  and  more  lasting  interest  of  the 
universal  in  art. 

The  work  of  Henri  Matisse  is  not 
well  known  in  New  York  except 
to  the  men  who  have  lived  in  Paris  of 
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recent  years  or  who  are  closely  follow¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  latest  work 
of  that  eccentric  and  sometimes  unbal¬ 
anced  city.  During  the  month  of  April 
the  Photo-Secession  Galleries,  New 
York,  had  an  exhibition  of  his  draw¬ 
ings,  lithographs,  water  colors  and  etch¬ 
ings.  An  examination  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  gave  one  the  impression  that  Ma¬ 
tisse  is  very  modern  and  very  Parisian, 
a  great  master  of  technique,— -and  a 
great  artist,  if  estimated  from  the  bril¬ 
liant  stroke,  the  subtle  elimination  and 
the  interesting  composition  revealed. 
But  Matisse,  like  nearly  all  the  other 
very  modem  Frenchmen,  feels  that  pull 
toward  physical  distortion,  that  sicken¬ 
ing  malevolent  desire  to  present  the 
nude  (especially  women)  so  vulgarized, 
so  hideously  at  odds  with  nature,  as  to 
suggest  in  spite  of  the  technical  mastery 
of  his  art,  first  of  all  the  loathsome  and 
the  abnormal,  and  both  with  a  marvel 
of  execution  and  a  bewildering  clever¬ 
ness  that  somehow  fills  one  with  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  art  and  life.  This  point  of 
view  would  probably  not  obtain  with  an 
artist,  because  first  of  all  he  would  feel 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  the 
Frenchman  achieves  his  purpose;  he 
would  not  look  at  the  subjects  from  the 
lay  point  of  view.  But  the  mere  ob¬ 
server,  who  is  bound  to  take  a  little 
emotion  to  an  interesting  picture  gal¬ 
lery,  is  pretty  certain  to  find  that  emo¬ 
tion  unpleasantly  stirred,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  desire  to  be  impersonal  and  ap¬ 
preciative,  Matisse  is  at  present  the 
leading  spirit  of  a  group  of  ultra¬ 
modern  Frenchmen,  many  of  whom 
have  great  gift  with  tragically  decadent 
souls.  But  Paris  adores  Matisse  and 
young  France  imitates  him,  and  the 
purely  normal  person  wonders  a  good 
deal  about  it  all. 

OUT  of  another  world  from  Matisse 
are  the  landscapes  by  W.  L. 
Lathrop  exhibited  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
leries  in  April.  To  go  directly  from 


the  work  of  the  famous  Frenchman, 
vivid,  clever,  with  the  sting  of  physical 
distortion,  the  incoherent  cry  of  a  blase 
nation  seeking  new  experiences  at  any 
cost,  to  the  cool,  fresh,  poetical  presen¬ 
tation  of  Nature  in  her  simplest  and 
tenderest  moods  was  an  experience  of 
rare  interest.  Twenty-one  of  Lathrop’s 
pictures  were  on  exhibition,  oils,  water 
colors  and  sketches.  And  the  subjects, 
“Gray  Day,”  “Early  Spring,”  “Golden 
Afternoon,”  “By  the  River,”  “A  Hill¬ 
side,”  “The  Old  Mill  Race,”  “White 
Oaks,”  and  so  on,  were  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance  in  relation  to  the  paintings.  The 
subjects  and  the  titles  were  but  mere 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  of  poetical  fantasies,  the  most 
delicate  lyric  conception  of  Nature’s 
moods,  the  most  final  presentation  of 
that  thing  called  atmosphere — so  glib  a 
studio  word,  so  fine  a  flowering  of 
genius  at  its  best.  These  landscapes  of 
Lathrop’s  are  not  essentially  this  or  that 
state  or  county,  or  kind  of  country; 
they  are  rather  opportunities  for  the 
artist  to  catch  sunlight,  to  gather  up 
spring  winds,  to  imprison  mists  and 
soft  rain,  to  bring  to  our  senses  autumn, 
golden,  rich  and  aromatic,  to  let  one  re¬ 
member  the  first  green  hint  of  spring, 
the  warm  radiance  of  midsummer,  the 
whirl  of  gray  March  clouds,  the  first 
stirring  of  the  sea  in  a  storm ;  all  very 
definite  and  very  true,  and  wrapped 
in  the  illusion  of  the  poet’s  fancy,  yet 
revealed  with  the  most  vigorous,  fear¬ 
less  technique.  Lathrop’s  art,  with  all 
its  great  appeal,  is  never  sentimental; 
it  is  somehow  serenely  emotional, — if 
one  may  use  so  complex  a  phrase.  He 
is  a  poetical  realist,  and  while  he  adds 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  world’s  beauty, 
he  never  departs  from  a  fine  sanity 
and  balance  of  purpose. 

Avery  complete  and  interesting  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  sculpture  of  Abas- 
tenia  Eberle  was  shown  recently  at  her 
New  York  studio.  Something  of  the 
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“the  dancer”  :  abastenia 

ST.  LEGER  EBERLE,  SCULPTOR. 


Kcj'ioiluccd  by  I’cniiissinit  of  Ccrliiidc  Kasehicr. 


FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  JOHN  H.  TWACHT- 
MAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY.  TAKEN  AT  HIS 
HOME  IN  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
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extraordinary  versatility  of  this  young 
sculptor  was  revealed  to  the  writer  for 
the  first  time  at  this  exhibition ;  also  a 
certain  big  impersonal  way  of  getting 
at  things,  a  rather  unfeminine  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  a  very  clear,  logical, 
unemotional  presentation  of  vital  con¬ 
ditions  is  considered  unfeminine.  Miss 
Eberle  sees  life  interestingly,  models 
with  facility  and  precision,  and  is  as 
sensitively  skilful  as  any  great  man 
sculptor  would  think  it  requisite  to  be. 
George  Gray  Barnard,  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  of  American  sculptors,  was 
her  teacher.  And  though  in  no  way 
does  Miss  Eberle’s  work  suggest  imi¬ 
tation  of  Barnard’s,  still  in  big  outlook, 
in  poetry,  in  freedom  of  modeling,  you 
feel  the  influence  of  a  really  great  mas¬ 
ter.  The  scope  of  her  interest  extends 
to  old  women,  Indian  braves,  merry 
children,  sympathetic  studies  of  Porto 
Rican  life,  and  portrait  busts.  Her 
most  recent  imaginative  work  is  called 
“A  Dancing  Girl”— a  slender  graceful 
fi^re  bending  to  music  and  half  hidden 
with  whirling  draperies.  The  lines  are 
magical  with  the  wild  poetry  of  the 
sensuous  Eastern  dance. 

^RAFT  workers  and  students  who 
^  have  five  weeks  to  spare  between 
June  fifteenth  and  July  seventeenth 
may  like  to  be  reminded  that  the  Handi¬ 
craft  Guild  of  Minneapolis  holds  its 
Summer  School  of  Design  and  Handi¬ 
craft  between  these  dates.  This  is  the 
fourth  annual  session  of  the  school,  of 
which  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Batchelder  is  the 
director.  Mr.  Batchelder  is  assisted  by 
a  number  of  instructors  who  have 
charge  of  special  crafts,  and  daily  talks 
and  criticisms  are  given,  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction  in  practical  work. 

Late  in  the  season  sixteen  young 
artists,  all  products  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Art,  held  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  strong  work  that  smacked  de¬ 


cidedly  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  “the 
Eight.”  It  was  a  collection  of  can¬ 
vases  full  of  the  New  York  of  today — 
its  streets,  rich  and  poor;  its  theaters; 
its  parks ;  portraits  of  its  types ;  and 
glimpses  at  the  misty  poetry  of  its  river 
front.  In  looking  at  the  pictures,  one 
after  another,  showing  some  phase  of 
real  life,  you  forgot  the  sometimes  crude 
technique,  and  struggling,  undeveloped 
thought  in  recognizing  the  truth  of 
what  those  young  men  were  trying  to 
paint.  Among  the  names  are  some  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  well  known  to  the 
art  public  of  some  years  hence— George 
Bellows,  who  can  paint  snow  actually 
swirling  down  a  dark  New  York  street ; 
Howard  McLean  and  Julius  Golz,  Jr., 
both  of  them  students  of  the  real  out¬ 
doors  in  city  and  country;  Lawrence 
Dresser,  Arnold  Friedman  and  Ed 
Keefe,  who  study  the  New  York  street 
types ;  Glenn  Coleman  and  Harry 
Daugherty,  who  contributed  some 
strong  studies  in  black  and  white. 
Some  pages  of  mounted  sketches  were 
interesting  evidence  of  their  clinging  to 
the  freedom  that  allows  the  capture  of 
movement  and  character  in  drawing. 

New  York  has  been  rich  this  spring 
with  unusually  important  art  ex¬ 
hibits.  After  the  season  seemed  prac¬ 
tically  ended  the  Lotos  Club  announced 
a  special  exhibition  of  modern  foreign 
pictures  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Freedman.  There  were  several 
ladies’  days  during  the  exhibit,  which 
were  among  the  most  charming  social 
occasions  of  the  late  New  York  spring. 
To  those  who  follow  the  importation 
of  recent  continental  art  there  were 
many  familiar  canvases  in  the  Freed¬ 
man  collection.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole 
was  of  unusual  interest  because  of  the 
especially  fine  examples  of  painters  who 
represent  the  best  of  modern  French 
art, — Corot,  Troyon,  Cazin  and  Schrey- 
er.  There  was  also  an  extremely  inter- 
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esting  Harpignies  and  the  usual  Diaz 
necessary  for  such  a  collection.  There 
has  been  so  much  American  art  exhib¬ 
ited  in  New  York  this  winter  of  such 
unusual  and  interesting  character  that 
it  was  a  pleasant  change  to  go  back  to 
this  long  list  of  French  favorites,  just 
at  the  end  of  the  art  exhibits  this  year. 
And  the  Lotos  Club  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  at  having  closed  its  series  of  art 
events  in  such  an  important  manner. 

ONE  of  the  closing  art  exhibits  in 
Boston  this  spring  was  also  a 
showing  of  a  most  important  collection 
of  French  masters  of  1830,  by  R.  C. 
and  N.  M.  Vose.  Any  work  shown  by 
these  genuinely  artistic  New  England 
dealers  instantly  attracts  attention  in 
the  art  world,  for  their  canvases  are 
selected  most  carefully  by  connoisseurs 
of  wide  culture,  who  make  no  mistake 
in  thinking  that  Boston  requires  the 
very  highest  standard  in  all  presenta¬ 
tions  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
display  of  this  especial  collection  of 
French  masters  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  this  famous  art  house. 
The  exhibit  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  even  these  dealers  have 
put  before  the  public. 

REVIEWS 

OOKS  concerning  Russia,  her 
history,  her  people  and  her  poli¬ 
tics,  are  many,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  a  book  written  by  a  for¬ 
eigner  is  so  convincingly  a  presentation 
of  the  genuine  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  people  as  “Russia  and  Re¬ 
form,”  by  Bernard  Pares,  an  English¬ 
man.  Mr.  Pares  says  frankly  that  the 
average  English  reader  has  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  gaining  even  an  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  Russia,  because 
most  foreign  writers,  having  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language,  are  at  the  mercy 
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of  their  interpreters,  who  in  some  cases 
are  bureaucratic  officials  and  in  others 
revolutionary  propagandists.  Therefore, 
the  most  wildly  inaccurate  statements 
concerning  Russia  have  been  printed, — 
not  only  inaccurate  in  fact,  but  most 
misleading  as  a  representation  of  the 
national  character.  Mr.  Pares  possesses 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject 
and  a  most  sympathetic  understanding 
of  conditions  in  this  strangest  and  least 
known  of  civilized  countries.  He  ad¬ 
mits,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write  upon  present  conditions  in  Russia 
without  giving  a  fairly  definite  idea  of 
what  led  up  to  them.  Therefore,  he 
begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  Slavophil 
tradition  which  is  summed  up  in  the 
three  words,  “Tsar,  Church  and  Peo¬ 
ple,”  as  the  chief  political  differences  in 
Russia  today  are  the  result  of  great 
moral  conflict  between  the  instincts  of 
the  two  schools,  the  Slavophils  and  the 
Westernisers.  This  difference  is  made 
the  foundation  of  the  story  of  Russia’s 
development  as  a  people  and  as  a  state 
and  of  the  significance  of  the  main 
points  at  issue  between  the  government 
and  the  people. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  traces 
the  origins  and  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  educated  class,  or  what  is  called  in 
Russia  “The  Intelligence.”  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  question  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  literature,  the  press  and  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  the  work  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionists.  The  third  shows  the  many 
changes  in  Russian  life  which  resulted 
from  the  reforms  of  Alexander  the 
Second,  and  which  are  bridging  over 
the  gap  between  the  old  instincts  and 
the  new  intelligent  consciousness.  The 
book  closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  present 
movement  for  liberation,  of  many  of 
the  chief  events  of  which  the  author 
was  an  eye  witness,  and  the  story  is 
carried  up  to  the  election  for  the  second 
Duma. 
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As  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people 
and  a  sympathetic  exposition  of  their 
mental  processes  and  viewpoint,  this 
book  holds  the  deepest  interest  for  the 
thoughtful  reader.  In  its  bearing  upon 
the  course  of  world  politics,  in  which 
Russia  seems  destined  to  play  the  lead¬ 
ing  part,  it  is  of  the  first  significance, 
and,  in  any  case,  no  one  interested  in 
the  social  and  political  struggles  of 
Russia  can  afford  to  miss  reading  it. 
(“Russia  and  Reform.”  By  Bernard 
Pares.  546  pages.  Price,  $3.00  net. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Anew  edition  has  been  issued  of 
“Hoyle’s  Games,”  which  has  been 
revised,  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  It  is  called  the  Autograph  Edi¬ 
tion,  because  the  title  page  bears  the 
autograph  of  Hoyle  beneath  the  medal¬ 
lion  containing  his  portrait.  This  book 
has  been  the  standard  authority  on 
games  of  all  sorts  throughout  the  world 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  but  none  of  the  editions  which  so 
far  have  been  offered  to  the  public  has 
been  complete,  and  none  has  been  so 
thoroughly  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of 
conformity  with  the  latest  usage  and 
official  laws.  As  it  is  the  design  of  the 
publishers  to  make  and  keep  this  Auto¬ 
graph  Edition  always  up  to  date,  sug¬ 
gestions,  criticisms,  descriptions  of  the 
new  games  and  new  ways  of  playing 
old  ones  are  invited  for  use  in  future 
editions.  (“Hoyle’s  Games,”  Autograph 
Edition.  Illustrated.  412  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  Published  by  The  McClure 
Company,  New  York.) 

CHARLES  A.  Eastman’s  Indian 
tales,  published  together  under  the 
title  “Old  Indian  Days,”  will  arouse  in 
the  reader  only  a  mild  interest.  As 
stories  of  adventure  they  are  singu¬ 
larly  tame.  The  book  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  some  curious  information  regard¬ 


ing  the  details  of  Indian  life  in  the 
village;  and,  while  this  is  not  badly 
presented,  Mr.  Eastman  buries  his  facts 
in  descriptive  passages  and  uses  these 
as  “background”  to  help  out  his  stories. 
The  effect  is  not  good;  not  only  are 
such  passages  far  more  interesting  than 
the  pale  narrative  they  are  intended  to 
support,  but  they  are  also  clumsily  in¬ 
troduced  and  retard  its  movement. 

Mr.  Eastman  is  himself  a  Sioux  by 
birth.  Though  he  has  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English,  it  is  still  a  somewhat 
stubborn  medium  for  him.  He  tells  his 
tales  with  a  wooden  impersonality  that 
does  not  engage  the  reader’s  sympathy 
for  his  characters.  Whether  or  not 
this  inflexibility  of  style  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  racial  characteristic  might  be 
an  interesting  question.  Certainly  Mr. 
Eastman’s  story-people  fail  to  come 
home  to  us ;  they  have  that  remoteness 
we  feel  in  the  Indian  folk-music.  (“Old 
Indian  Days.”  By  Charles  A.  Eastman. 
Illustrated.  279  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  The  McClure  Company, 
New  York.) 

Much  more  interesting  than  most 
books  of  travel  through  a  coun¬ 
try  of  which  every  corner  is  known,  is 
“Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,”  by  Edward  Hutton ;  because 
the  reader  is  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
country,  the  life  that  is  lived  in  it,  the 
history  which  lies  behind  it  and  the 
great  works  of  art  which  made  Italy 
the  center  of  the  beauty-loving  world 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  book  runs 
along  like  a  pleasant  narrative,  full  of 
bright  little  touches  of  character  paint¬ 
ing  and  characteristic  anecdotes  that 
take  away  all  sense  of  absorbing  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  information  concerning 
facts  one  ought  to  know.  Those  who 
desire  a  pleasant  and  interesting  book 
that  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  vacation 
hammock,  and  yet  is  of  distinct  value  in 
the  acquisition  of  general  culture,  could 
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not  do  better  than  to  include  this  pleas¬ 
ant  volume  among  the  books  they  take 
to  the  country.  (“Florence  and  the 
Cities  of  Northern  Tuscany.”  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  428  pages. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

All  who  are  interested  in  wood 
carving  will  find  much  that  is  of 
value  in  a  book  recently  written  on  this 
subject  by  Miss  Eleanor  Rowe,  who 
has  been  for  a  long  time  an  instructor 
in  this  branch  of  work  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Miss  Rowe  has 
a  direct  and  practical  way  of  getting  at 
her  subject  that  is  most  refreshing  to 
one  who  really  desires  information. 
After  enumerating  the  tools  and  appli¬ 
ances  required  she  gives  directions  for 
making  the  right  kind  of  a  bench  and 
keeping  the  tools  in  order,  and  also  as 
to  the  selection  of  the  best  woods  for 
different  kinds  of  carving,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  being  given  to  oak  and  teak  for 
the  more  important  work. 

As  a  basis  a  few  simple  principles  of 
construction  are  given,  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  is  recommended  be¬ 
fore  any  ornamentation  is  undertaken, 
not  only  for  the  reason  that  construc¬ 
tion  and  decoration  should  be  thought 
out  as  a  whole,  but  also  because  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  construction  is 
liable  to  lead  to  a  form  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  that  will  weaken  the  piece.  De¬ 
tailed  instructions  are  then  given  as  to 
methods  of  working  and  the  best  way 
of  gaining  a  thorough  understanding  of 
each  tool  and  the  cuts  it  will  produce, 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  excellent 
examples  of  flat  carving  in  low  relief, 
strap  work,  modeling  in  high  relief  and 
carving  in  the  round.  To  these  are 
added  many  reproductions  of  fine  old 
Gothic,  English,  French  and  Renas¬ 
cence  carvings  that  are  full  of  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  worker.  (“Practical  Wood 
Carving.”  By  Eleanor  Rowe.  Illus¬ 
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trated.  213  pages.  Price,  $3.00  net; 
postage,  12  cents.  Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

HOW  many  tourists  who  visit  the 
Italian  lakes,  stopping  at  fine 
hotels,  and  traveling  in  an  atmosphere 
of  porters  and  guide-books,  have  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  romantic  history 
and  legend  connected  with  those  blue 
waters  and  vine-clad  hills?  From  the 
days  when  the  younger  Pliny  enter¬ 
tained  the  greatest  men  of  Rome  at  his 
villas  on  the  shores  of  Como,  ever  since 
Catullus  sang  the  charms  of  Lago  di 
Garda,  statesmen  and  nobles,  poets  and 
writers  have  loved  these  lakes.  Their 
old  castles  are  full  of  tales  of  bloody  in¬ 
trigue  in  the  black  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
invasions  to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  their 
shores  and  hills  have  been  battle 
grounds.  Something  of  the  fascinating 
interest  of  song  and  legend  and  story 
is  gathered  into  the  small  compass  of 
Mr.  Richard  Bagot’s  book  about  the 
lakes  of  northern  Italy.  It  is  full  of  the 
learning  of  the  historian,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  the 
appreciation  of  one  who  has  lived  there 
himself  and  loves  the  country  about 
which  he  writes.  (“The  Lakes  of 
Northern  Italy.”  By  Richard  Bagot. 
Illustrated.  308  pages.  Price,  $i.75- 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

Another  of  the  Langham  Series 
of  Art  Monographs  describes  Pom¬ 
peii  and  gives  a  critical  and  historical 
account  of  the  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  of  the  old  Roman  town. 
It  is  a  compact  little  volume  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  information.  (“Pompeii  as  an 
Art  City.”  By  E.  v.  Mayer.  Illus¬ 
trated.  80  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 


This  and  the  following  six  paintings  of  Peasant  Scenes 
hy  Millet  are  from  a  private  collection  in  France;  and 
so  far  as  the  editor  is  aware  have  never  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  country. 
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MILLET’S  PEASANT  LIFE  AS  A  BOY:  ITS  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  ON  HIS  ART:  TOLD  FROM  NOTES 
OF  THE  LATE  WYATT  EATON,  HIS  FRIEND 
AND  PUPIL:  BY  CHARLOTTE  EATON 

itJRING  the  winters  from  eighteen  seventy-two  to 
eighteen  seventy-four,  while  studying  in  the  schools 
of  Paris,  the  late  Wyatt  Eaton  made  occasional  trips 
to  Barbizon,  where  through  frequent  meetings  in  the 
forest  or  the  fields  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Jean  Francois  Millet’s  eldest  son,  Francois.  This, 
acquaintance  ripening  into  friendship  led  to  his  meet¬ 
ing  the  father,  for  whom  he  had  already  conceived  the  most  unbound¬ 
ed  admiration,  although  his  knowledge  of  Millet’s  work  was  limited 
to  a  few  reproductions  he  had  seen  in  America  and  some  woodcuts, 
seen  in  the  window  of  an  old  print  shop  on  the  Rue  Bonaparte, 
which  on  his  way  to  the  Beaux  Arts  he  often  stopped  to  admire. 

Speaking  of  ms  early  days  at  Barbizon  and  of  his  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Millet’s  later  and  completed  wmrks,  in  some  unpublished 
notes  he  says: 

“The  spirit,  charm  and  power  of  Millet’s  art  I  had  felt  almost 
from  the  beginning,  but  the  detail  of  his  methods,  his  manner  of 
approaching  and  using  Nature,  I  did  not  begin  to  understand  until 
years  after.” 

From  the  first  Mr.  Eaton  took  an  active  interest  in  the  family  who 
regarded  him  in  turn  almost  as  one  of  them,  and  he  seems  to  have 
given  some  thought  to  the  boyhood  and  early  influences  that  im¬ 
pelled  Millet  to  become  an  artist.  In  writing  to  a  friend  in  New  York 
at  this  time,  he  says: 

“I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  Millet, 
for  his  last  and  most  complete  productions  were  the  souvenirs  of  his 
boyhood,  and  the  following  after  the  impressions  received  from  the 
harmonious  but  primitive  nature  that  surrounded  him.” 

And  again,  in  some  desultory  notes  which  he  intended  to  weld 
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together  into  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  before  the  students  at  Cooper 
Union,  Mr.  Eaton  says : 

“The  parental  home,  near  the  point  of  the  Cape  du  Hague  on  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  is  an  isolated  spot,  wild,  rugged  and  barren 
on  the  slope  to  the  sea,  but  luxuriant  in  verdure  and  fertile  pastures 
where,  protected  by  the  gentle  slopes  from  the  bleak  winter  winds. 
Millet  endured,  and  enjoyed — we  may  safely  say — the  rude  labor 
of  the  farm,  until  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one.  Ever  ready  with 
his  hands,  he  knew  well  how  to  swing  the  scythe  or  bind  wheat  into 
bundles  equal  to  the  most  experienced  worker.  For  generations  the 
family  had  been  known  as  peasants  of  the  better  class;  that  is,  they 
tilled  their  own  lands,  and  Millet’s  efforts  in  art  were  encouraged  by 
his  father — a  man  of  rare  qualities. 

“Half  a  century  ago,  in  this  sequestered  spot,  little  was  felt  of  the 
excited  marvelous  world  without;  the  rural  habits  and  customs 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  people ;  their  wants  were  few  and  with  industry 
were  gathered  from  the  woods  and  pastures.  Millet’s  books  were 
few,  but  these  were  read  with  interest  and  understanding.  Removed 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  makers  of  pictures,  he  yet  had  before 
him ’some  good  examples  of  what  had  been  done  in  pictorial  art  in  the 
well  illustrated  family  Bible,  and  an  occasional  journal  from  Paris 
told  him  of  exhibitions  and  of  living  men  who  painted  pictures. 

“I  delight,”  writes  Mr.  Eaton  elsewhere  in  his  notes,  “in  these 
early  associations  that  gave  Millet  the  artistic  impulse  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  qualities  of  his  art- - ” 

Millet  kindly  offered  to  criticize  Mr.  Eaton’s  work,  and  it  can 
readily  be  understood  how  under  these  influences  his  work 
at  the  Beaux  Arts  should  have  been  neglected,  and  how  he 
practically  took  up  his  abode  at  Barbizon.  He  said,  as  if  in  apology 
for  this  neglect:  “I  worked  under  Gerome  to  acquire  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument,  but  I  had  at  no  time  any  thought  of  following 
his  teaching.” 

Indeed,  for  academic  exactness  he  had  little  respect,  if  attained 
at  the  expense  of  higher  qualities.  Jotted  down  in  a  pocket  note 
book  are  these  words: 

“Accuracy  in  art,  a  desirable  quality,  but  not  a  leading  merit. 
It  should  be  sought  after  by  the  student  and  artist  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  achieved  in  thankfulness  but  not  in  triumph,  and 
never  at  the  expense  of  character  or  expression,  although  to  attain 
accuracy  one  must  often  run  the  risk  of  losing  some  quality  which  is 
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worth  more  than  the  other — ^while  the  student  at  least  must  take  this 
risk,  let  him  understand  that  it  is  for  his  own  discipline.  Accuracy 
in  art  is  like  good  spelling  in  literature,  but  it  is  more  important  with 
the  artist,  as  his  work  cannot  be  corrected  by  another,  whereas  the 
proof  reader  can  correct  the  author’s  spelling.” 

These  reflections,  written  hastily  down  between  the  sketches  of 
this  little  Barbizon  note  book,  may  represent  those  points  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Millet  which  he  wished  to  impress  on  his  memory. 

The  death  of  Millet  in  the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  was  a  severe  blow  to  Mr.  Eaton.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the 
news  reached  him.  He  at  once  started  for  Barbizon,  and  sought  in 
every  way  possible  to  comfort  the  stricken  family.  In  an  article  on 
Millet  published  in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  he  says: 
*‘I  hastened  to  the  house  and  found  the  family  in  the  dining  room, 
sitting  silently  in  the  house  of  death.  I  took  my  place  among  them, 
asking  no  questions.  Millet’s  room  was  adjoining.  There,  too, 
was  silence.  I  took  Fran9ois  by  the  hand  and  together  we  went  out. 
He  told  me  that  his  father’s  only  words  were,  ‘All  is  over.’  We  left 
«ach  other  too  much  overcome  for  further  speech.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Eaton  became  the  close  confidant  of  Mme.  Millet  in  this 
early  period  of  her  widowhood.  She  discussed  with  him  the  details 
of  many  matters  which  gave  her  perplexity  or  pain.  This  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  following  letter  which  Mr.  Eaton  wrote  to  Mr.  Gilder,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  the  family,  as  well  as  of  its  financial 
problems. 

“Barbizon — par  Chailley, 

Scene  et  Marne. 

JWY  DEAR  Gilder: — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
^1  facts  regarding  the  Millet  family  in  connection  with  the  house 
in  which  they  have  always  lived. 

“Millet,  on  arriving  at  Barbizon  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  took  a  furnished  room  or  two,  but 
deciding  to  remain  there  for  some  time,  they  hired  the  house  now 
occupied  by  the  family.  The  small  room  on  the  street  was  at  that 
time  a  sort  of  woodshed  and  was  used  by  Millet  for  his  studio.  Many 
of  his  most  famous  pictures  were  painted  in  it,  ‘The  Sower,’  ‘  The  Graft¬ 
ing,’  etc.  In  the  year  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  the  present  studio  was 
built,  and  the  shed  was  finished  and  made  a  part  of  the  house,  the 
dining  room.  I  believe  that  it  was  after  this  that  the  house  was 
bought  by  Monsieur  Sensier— on  time — and  was  paid  for  from  the 
profits  upon  Millet’s  pictures  given  for  the  rent.  The  house  and 
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studio  is  still  owned  by  the  Sensier  estate.  The  lease  now  held  by 
Madame  Millet  will  expire  very  soon, — this  year,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  The  Sensiers  own  considerable  adjacent  property,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  the  intention  of  the  family  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  present  lease  to  pull  down  the  house  (winch  is  a  most  picturesque 
and  homelike  building)  and  the  early  studio,  leaving  possibly  the 
later  studio  which  might  serve  for  a  lodge  building  to  a  chateau  to  be 
built  in  the  field  beside  the  garden,  which  was  so  often  painted  by 
Millet  in  his  pictures.  This  plan  if  carried  out  would  obliterate  all 
of  the  most  intimate  associations  of  Millet’s  life  at  Barbizon.  The 
present  unsettled  personal  relations  in  the  Sensier  family  make  this 
plan  less  certain  than  it  seemed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  still  the 
future  of  the  house  and  grounds  is  ever  uncertain. 

“To  say  the  least  the  Sensier  family  have  not  been  amiable  as 
landlords,  refusing  even  to  make  repairs  in  a  part  of  the  house  which 
was  necessary  to  remove  impending  danger.  For  a  new  lease  the 
rent  will  probably  be  increased  to  an  amount  which  will  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Millets  to  remain.  The  house  will  then  be  made 
over  into  a  showy  bourgeois  style  and  rented  to  wealthy  Parisians  for 
July  and  August  at  two  thousand  francs  per  month. 

“  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  friends  of  Imllet  or  his  art  are  attached 
to  the  place.  You  know  what  a  beautiful  restful  spot  it  is,  all  made 
by  Millet’s  own  hands  or  under  his  direction.  The  large  elm  tree 
growing  by  the  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  room  above  the  studio  was 
brought  by  Millet  from  the  forest  in  a  basket  with  wild  plants  by 
oversight,  but  set  out  with  care  and  was  much  cherished  by  him, 
as  it  is  a  common  tree  of  Normandy,  and  the  love  of  the  family  for 
the  place  is  all  that  might  be  imagined. 

^‘The  thought  of  having  to  leave  the  place  has  long  been  a  sore 
trial  for  Madame  Millet  and  the  children.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
desire  of  Madame  Millet  to  ask  the  government  to  buy  the  property 
and  allow  her  to  live  there  in  place  of  the  pension  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  but  she  was  dissuaded  by  her  friends,  as  with¬ 
out  the  pension  she  would  find  life  very  difficult— a  home  could  be 
had  for  less  rent  than  that.  But  this  will  show  you  how  great  is 
Madame  Millet’s  desire  to  own  the  place. 

“To  have  the  house  purchased  by  Millet’s  friends  and  to  present 
it  to  Madame  Millet  and  to  the  Millet  family  forever  is  the  desire  of 
all  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  circunistances — and  not 
only  for  the  associations  of  the  place,  but  as  a  material  aid  to  the 
Millet  family. 
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“The  capital  realized  from  the  sale  of  Millet’s  works  after  his 
death  has  been  very  much  diminished  by  the  education  of  a  lar^e 
family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  dowries  given  to  daughters  in 
marriage,  the  purchase  of  exemption  of  one  of  the  sons  from  the  long 
service  in  the  army,  and  large  draughts  made  by  one  of  the  daughters 
who  has  a  large  family,  much  illness,  etc.  I  speak  of  Madame  Mil¬ 
let’s  affairs  through  knowledge  coming  from  a  most  reliable  source, 
as  well  as  through  my  own  intimacy  with  Fran9ois.  ' 

“The  actual  income  from  the  Millet  estate  a  year  ago  was  four 
thousand  five  hundred  francs,  add  to  this  one  thousand  two  hundred 
francs  from  the  government  during  Madame  Millet’s  lifetime,  makes 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  francs,  or  one  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars.  Madame  Millet’s  present  family  consists  of  two  unmarried 
daughters,  a  son  who  has  not  yet  completed  his  studies  in  architecture 
and  a  son  in  the  army.  The  married  daughter  before  mentioned  and 
her  children  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Madame  Millet 
for  support.  Madame  Millet’s  income  has  never  been  sufficient  for 
her  needs,  but  by  the  sale  of  drawings,  sketches  and  a  few  unfinished 
pictures  which  were  not  put  into  the  sale,  she  has  been  able  to  get 
along,  though  often  resorting  to  credit  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  drawing  upon  her  capital. 

“Of  sketches  and  drawings  she  now  only  has  what  have  been  left 
after  many  selections.  A  couple  of  years  ago  she  made  a  very  dig¬ 
nified  appeal  to  the  government  for  an  increase  of  pension,  and  the 
government  replied  by  making  her  a  grant  of  a  few  hundred  francs. 

“I  might  add  that  Madame  Millet  and  family  live  in  the  most 
simple  manner,  but  her  position  as  widow  of  Millet  obliges  certain 
forms  which  would  not  be  necessary  had  her  husband  been  less 
known.  In  the  winter  they  occupy  a  small  apartment  high  up  and 
distantly  located  in  Paris,  but  where  at  least  she  can  be  near  her 
several  married  daughters  and  their  children,  and  give  her  other 
daughters  the  opportunity  of  society  that  they  would  not  have  at 
Barbizon,  but  early  spring  and  late  autumn  have  always  found  them 
at  their  loved  home.”  .... 

That  this  was  only  the  rough  sketch  of  a  letter  that  never  reached 
Mr.  Gilder  is  evident,  for  it  breaks  off  at  this  point  in  the  middle  of  a 
page,  as  if  the  hand  of  the  writer  had  been  arrested  by  illness  or  the 
arrival  of  unexpected  visitors.  Mr.  Eaton  made  some  reference  to 
the  matter  in  letters  to  one  or  two  other  friends  in  New  York. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Mr.  Eaton  again  returned 
to  France  (this  time  accompanied  by  myself).  We  found  the  Millets 
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in  their  apartment  in  Paris,  but  sadly  dwindled  in  number.  The  only 
daughter  at  home  was  Marianne,  the  youngest,  who  was  then  ailing 
and  died  soon  after,  and  the  only  son  at  home  was  Charles,  who  spent 
little  time  with  his  mother. 

Madame  Millet  herself  looked  pale  and  pensive,  and  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  eyes  during  the  greetings  and  again  while  speaking  of 
the  old  days  at  Barbizon  and  of  those  who  had  passed  away. 

I  remember  this  day  as  a  sad  day  in  my  life,  for  it  was  filled  with 
the  souvenirs  and  regrets  of  which  I  was  no  part.  I  think  Madame 
Millet  felt  this  for  me,  for  turning  suddenly  to  Mr.  Eaton  she  remarked, 
sympathetically,  “Une  jeune  fille  de  dix-huit  ans”  I  think  perhaps 
it  was  the  effect  of  this  visit  upon  Mr.  Eaton  that  kept  him  from  going 
to  Barbizon  this  year.  He  said  to  me,  “The  rooms  at  the  Inn  are 
so  damp  and  chilly  at  this  season.”  It  was  October  and  the  weather 
was  dark  and  dreary — but  I  think  he  feared  the  depressing  thoughts 
that  might  fill  him  in  seeing  the  place  more  than  he  did  the  dampness. 

So  he  wrote  to  Fran9ois,  who  responded  by  coming  at  once  to  Paris. 
We  met  at  the  Louvre  and  afterward  lunched  together  at  one  of  the 
Duval  restaurants.  This  was  a  happy  day.  The  joy  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  friends  communicated  itself  to  me  at  once  and  remains 
with  me  now,  a  precious  memory. 


BY  A  FIRESIDE 

A  CHIMNEY  wide,  high  leaping  flames  that  twine 
A  glow  of  coals,  blue-gray,  ash-rose  and  white — 

A  memory,  a  breath  of  fragrant  pine 
And  lo!  a  camp-fire  and  the  starry  night! 

— Grace  S.  Hyde  Trine. 
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O  PROLONG  the  pleasure  of  independent  home-com¬ 
ing,  the  first  she  had  ever  tasted  in  a  considerable 
lifetime,  Malvina  Leed  paused  upon  her  small  door- 
stone  to  admire  her  two  acres  with  lenient  leisureliness 
before  fitting  the  key  into  the  lock. 

“Not  much  of  a  farm,”  she  commented  in  high 
good-humor  while  a  glow  of  rosy  content  overrode 
the  look  of  pale  suppression  habitual  to  her  countenance.  “But 
it’s  all  mine!” 

This  last  came  in  a  furtive  whisper,  as  if  she  had  good  reason  for 
she  might  not  be  permitted  to  exult  long  if  she  exulted  too 

“Nor  much  of  a  house,  either!”  This  second  damaging  admis¬ 
sion  seemed  to  afford  her  a  satisfaction  even  more  rapturous  than  the 
first.  She  literally  trembled  with  pleasure  as  she  turned  the  key 
and  pushed  open  the  door.  Key,  door,  house,  all  were  new  to  her, 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  moment  was  immense. 

Her  usually  exacting  nostrils  sniffed  enjoyingly  even  the  lifeless¬ 
ness  of  the  air  which  crept  out  to  her, — that  subtle  atmosphere  of 
barren  unwelcome  which  exhales  from  an  untenanted  dwelling. 

Just  as  she  had  mustered  sufficient  audacity  to  make  a  possessive 
entrance,  her  mature  but  childishly  expectant  face  clouded  with  a 
panicky  concern.  “Joey  told  me  most  particular  to  do  something 
with  the  key,  and  what  it  was  I  clean  forget.  ’Twas  either  to  hang 
it  on  a  nail— or  slip  it  on  my  key-ring — or — he’ll  be  that  annoyed!” 

Then,  the  frown  of  concern  turned  to  a  frown  of  protest,  and  it 
grew  courageously  till  it  obliterated  completely  her  subservient  at¬ 
tempts  to  recollect.  This  frown  marked  absolutely  the  first  rebellion 
in  all  her  rather  harassed,  and  decidedly  excitable,  married  life 
against  the  dictating  precaution  of  her  extremely  executive  husband. 
With  a  nod  of  defiance  she  let  the  key  take  chances  and  dropped  it 
among  the  bewildering  miscellany  of  a  capacious  pocket. 

“Why  should  I  not  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  key  and  in  my 
own  house,  too she  muttered,  sternly.  She  felt  that  sternness  was 
necessary.  Her  resoluteness  needed  severity  in  order  to  be  operative. 

‘‘My  house!”  The  unusual  words  brought  a  smile  to  her  lips. 
“Only  three  rooms — hut  all  mine!”  Again  the  lowering  of  her  voice 
as  if  there  were  danger  in  a  too  audible  expression  of  content.  “  Mine, 
— like  the  land.” 

Mingling  with  this  inconsequential  exultation,  but  without  any 
depreciating  effect,  Malvina  had  a  common-sense  knowledge  that 
her  “inheritance”  was  almost  valueless  viewed  as  real  estate. 


supposing 

audibly. 
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Subconsciously,  this  knowledge  gave  security  to  her  enjoyment. 
If  her  property  were  not  worth  possessing,  perhaps  no  one  would 
bother  to  interfere  with  her  management  of  it.  “No  One’s”  name 
was — Joey. 

The  tiny  place  had  come  to  her  not  long  ago  through  the  death 
of  a  relative.  It  was  at  that  time  being  used  as  a  summer  home  by 
a  young  married  couple  who  had  now  gone  back  to  the  city, — gone,^ 
as  summer  visitors  generally  do,  at  the  most  gorgeous  season  of  the 
year,  in  rich  October,  red  with  turning  woods  and  plenteous  with 
garnered  harvests. 

“And,  Mally,  you’d  better  hurry  there  at  once  and  see  what 
you’ve  reely  got,”  had  been  Joey’s  dictum.  So  of  course  she  had 
hurried.  She  allowed  Joey  to  plan  her  life  down  to  the  most  trivial 
detail,  not  that  she  was  incapable  of  doing  it  as  well  and  better,  but 
that  it  infinitely  saved  trouble  to  let  Joey  run  as  far  as  possible 
all  of  the  universe  that  was  not  directly  under  the  hand  of  its 
Creator. 

So  patiently  had  she  submitted  herself,  and  for  so  many  years, 
that  sheer  habit  had  kept  her  from  realizing  how  impatient  she  was 
and  always  had  been  of  his  all-prevaihng  assertiveness.  Nor  until 
she  stepped  within  this  little  kingdom  of  her  three-roomed  house  did 
she  discover  how  needlessly  thorough  he  had  been  in  his  persistent 
thwarting  of  her  harmless  preferences. 

“If  there  isn’t  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  sitting  room!”  she  cried, 
and  a  flush  of  gratification  intense  enough  to  be  pathetic  in  its  incon¬ 
sequent  connection  burned  in  her  excited  cheeks.  “Now,  isn’t 
that  cosy!  Ma  always  had  hers  in  the  middle.  Seems  as  if  I  never 
could  see  the  use  of  a  table  up  against  a  wall.  It  kind  of  wastes  one 
side  of  it.  I’m  so  glad  the  table’s  in  the  middle!” 

In  Joey’s  house — and  hers,— if  she  could  ever  bring  herself  to- 
feel  ownership  in  anything  so  aggressively  controlled  by  her  partner, — 
nothing  was  ever  in  the  middle  of  a  room.  Joey  was  large  of  bulk 
and  resistlessly  progressive  and  during  progressions  objected  to  hit¬ 
ting  projecting  portions  of  his  anatomy  against  corners  of  furniture. 
He  therefore  arranged  his  belongings  inexorably  close  to  his  walls, 
keeping  his  rooms  as  unobstructed  at  center  as  fighting  rings, — which 
they  often  were. 

Malvina  walked  around  and  around  her  table  in  ecstasy,  gather¬ 
ing  additional  comfort  from  the  fact  that  it  was  covered  with  a  fringed 
cloth.  Tablecloths  irked  Joey  considerably,  being  in  the  way  of 
free  distribution  of  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  fringed  tablecloths  were 
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utterly  tabooed,  fringe  having  aptitude  to  entangle  in  Joey’s  buttons 
with  disastrous  outcome  as  concerned  Joey’s  temper. 

Weaning  herself  from  the  table,  Malvina  went  to  the  window, 
ran  up  the  shade,  raised  the  sash,  gleefully  surveyed  her  scant  acres 
from  this  new  vantage  and  gloried  in  her  sole  big  apple  tree  just 
discovered  at  the  back. 

“Cayuga  reds!”  she  murmured,  and  her  calm  blue  eyes  grew  wist¬ 
fully  eager.  She  mourned  because  the  apples  were  out  of  reach. 
She  ached  to  handle  one,  hers,  off  her  farm.  Just  here  the  muslin 
curtain  blew  against  her  cheek  and  awoke  a  new  train  of  rapturous 
sensations. 

^‘Sash  curtainsr  she  cried  with  another  flush  of  exceeding  pleas¬ 
ure  as  she  ran  a  welcoming  hand  up  and  down  their  starchy  smooth¬ 
ness.  Joey  was  not  sympathetic  in  the  direction  of  sash  curtains, 
holding  that  they  harbored  dust  and  obstructed  the  light,  and  he 
invariably  emphasized  his  theories  by  twisting  into  unsightly  ropes 
or  rolHng  into  damaged  wads  such  curtains  as  Malvina  ventured 
upon  from  time  to  time. 

“Have  the  other  rooms  sash  curtains,  too?”  wondered  Malvina, 
letting  her  expectations  broaden  audaciously. 

Exploration  happily  proved  that  her  hopes  had  not  betrayed  her. 
Both  kitchen  and  bedroom  were  whitely  curtained  and  the  curtains 
moved  gently  in  the  draft  as  if  they  were  sentient  things  and  waved 
their  friendliness  toward  her.  The  bedroom  appealed  strangely, — 
it  beckoned  like  a  sanctuary, — so  quiet  and  dim  it  was,  so  spotless 
and  unlittered,  so  free  from  pipes  and  boots  and  whip-thongs  and 
earth-stained  overalls.  Except  for  the  bureau  and  the  bedstead,  the 
small  room  contained  nothing  but  a  rocking  chair  and  a  table  only 
large  enough  to  hold  a  reading  lamp  and  a  book,  yet  the  apartment 
seemed  spaciousness  itself  to  Malvina.  It  was  as  wide  as — ^freedom. 

She  stole  from  it  reluctantly,  wooed  away  only  by  the  magnitude 
of  her  interest  in  her  possible  kitchen  ware.  Those  utensils  were 
few,  but  eminently  satisfying  in  their  state  of  newness  and  cleanliness. 

“Brides  is  the  least  messy  people  to  live  after  as  ever  I  see,” 
admitted  Malvina,  as  she  entrusted  to  the  glass  cupboard  the  wisp 
of  tea,  the  loaf  of  bread  and  the  pat  of  butter  which  she  had  thriftily 
brought  with  her  to  serve  as  supper  and  breakfast.  Her  proposed 
stay  overnight  was  practically  enforced,  for  the  return  trains  were 
inconvenient  in  hour,  one  being  too  early  in  the  morning,  the  other 
too  late  at  night,  to  permit  of  her  finishing  her  appraising  trip  within 
the  day. 
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Incontinently,  she  set  to  work  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  stove  long 
before  she  had  any  need  of  it.  She  really  could  not  put  off  till  its 
conventional  hour  the  pleasure  of  lighting  this  fire,  her  first  in  her 
own  home.  The  simple  act  was  to  her  symbolical  of  very  much 
more  than  she  could  put  into  words.  The  first  leaping  of  the  cheery 
flame,  followed  by  its  steadier  glow,  filled  her  with  a  sort  of  myste¬ 
rious  awe,  an  unguessed  heritage  through  the  ages  from  savage  an¬ 
cestry  when  the  kindling  of  a  hearth  fire  was  a  significant  act  in  the 
ritual  of  possession  and  dominion.  “Her”  fire, — that  is  what  exalted 
it  out  of  the  commonplace.  Moreover,  a  fire  is  the  best  of  company. 
Under  its  hearty  crackling,  the  little  house  was  as  if  filled  with  guests. 

“Now,  I’ll  have  a  good  look  around  at  the  outsides,”  declared 
Malvina,  nodding  a  temporary  farewell  to  the  cheeriness  within. 

She  found  that  the  kitchen  garden  had  October  written  ruthlessly 
all  over  it.  The  one  or  two  remaining  tomatoes  were  dark  and 
mushy  from  a  recent  frost;  the  corn  rustled  in  yellow  spoliation;  the 
potato  hills  were  merely  hollows  and  empty  at  that;  the  bean  poles 
supported  but  leafless  strings  of  stem  from  which  the  podded  wealth 
had  long  been  stripped;  nothing  remained  but  a  few  tough  squash 
and  a  head  or  two  of  rabbit-nibbled  cabbage;  but  Malvina  saw  it 
with  the  eye  of  optimistic  futurity,  green  in  the  sprouting  rows  of 
spring,  next  spring,  when  she  herself  would  plant  it  according  to  her 
own  desires,  not  with  Joey’s  cast-iron  precision.  It  was  the  goodliest 
patch  of  garden  she  had  ever  seen. 

She  pulled  a  leathery  leaf  from  the  seeded  lettuce  and  chewed 
it  with  meditative  gusto. 

“What  kind,  I  wonder.?”  she  ruminated.  “It’s  the  best  I  ever 
eat.”  She  was  tasting  more  than  lettuce;  it  was  the  improving  savor 
of  ownership  which  gave  to  every  mouthful  its  unique  superiority, — 
ownership  not  valued  because  it  meant  personal  aggrandizement  but 
because  it  permitted  the  unfettering  of  a  soul.  On  Joey’s  farm  even 
so  infinitesimal  a  trifle  as  a  bite  at  a  leaf  of  lettuce  might  not  always 
chance  to  pass  without  belittling  comment, — was  she  taking  to  rabbit 
feed  for  a  change  ?  perhaps  she  liked  dirt,  he  preferred  lettuce  washed! 
— had  he  slackened  up  any  on  provisioning  lately.?  if  so,  he’d  go  to 
town  and  ’tend  to  it.  Joey’s  fleers  generally  masqueraded  as  jokes, 
but  each  held  its  intentioned  sting.  Malvina  mildly  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  jokes  prevailing  on  her  own  two  acres  should  be  of 
her  own  manufacture,  or  approximating  that  brand. 

From  the  comfortable  environment  of  her  barren  inheritance,  she 
gazed  with  unenvious  curiosity  at  the  wooded  estates  of  her  neighbors, 
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whose  angle  of  roof  or  curl  of  smoke  showed  sociably  above  the  branch¬ 
ing  of  distant  orchards. 

“I  b’lieve  I’ll  run  over  to  one  and  see  if  I  can’t  buy  a  pint  of  milk,” 
she  murmured,  advancing  perfidious  reason,  for  she  preferred  her 
tea  clear. 

Possessing  herself  of  the  gayest  of  all  the  seemly  little  jugs  in  the 
glass-doored  dresser  she  ambled  her  contented  way  through  fields 
and  lanes  till  she  reached  the  farmhouse  of  her  selection. 

The  protests  of  a  barking  dog  had  heralded  her  approach,  and 
a  woman  was  in  readiness  upon  the  back  porch  to  greet  Malvina 
before  she  had  need  to  knock.  The  woman  eyed  her  with  stern 
caution,  not  unkindly,  but  with  the  shrewd  appraisement  of  country¬ 
folk. 

“What  do  you  want.?”  she  asked  with  unadorned  directness. 
She  examined  the  milk  pitcher,  aloofly  critical,  and  without  admitting 
that  it  carried  any  suggestion. 

Striving  to  conceal  her  pride  in  being  a  neighbor  and  a  land- 
owner,  Malvina  joyously  sketched  her  milkless  condition  and  wound 
up  with, 

“So  I  jus’  run  over  to  ask  if  you  had  any, — to  sell.” 

“Well,  I  d’know,”  said  the  woman  doubtfully.  “I’ll  see.” 

It  seems  to  be  a  point  of  etiquette  with  a  farm  wife  never  to  express 
any  certainty  of  knowledge  concerning  her  possession  of  a  drop  of 
milk,  a  shred  of  butter  or  a  single  egg.  She  always  has  to  “see.” 
But  before  disappearing  for  the  purpose  this  woman  unhesitatingly 
appropriated  Malvina’s  pitcher  and  soon  returned  with  it  filled. 

“Oh,  thank  you  very  much,”  said  Malvina,  pleasantly,  hastening 
to  brush  away  the  steely  disapprobation  gathering  on  the  other’s 
face  by  hurriedly  adding,  “and  what’s  the  price  of  it.?” 

“Well,  I  d’know,”  said  the  woman, again  firmly  intrenching  her¬ 
self  behind  doubt,  though  the  quoted  price  of  milk  per  quart  as  given 
by  the  weekly  paper  from  town  all  but  leaped  from  her  eye  in  order 
to  attack  Malvina  should  the  latter  tender  a  cent  short. 

“Five  cents.?”  offered  Malvina,  risking  nothing,  for  she  knew. 

“Well,  all  right,”  was  the  woman’s  acceptance,  still  intoned 
doubtfully. 

Malvina  began  to  back  away.  The  strange  woman  was  one 
quivering  question  mark  from  head  to  foot,  but  she  kept  her  fips 
sealed.  She,  too,  much  wanted  to  know.  It  is  only  your  woman 
who  really  does  not  care  who  makes  the  most  persistent  questioner. 
Malvina  comprehendingly  helped  out  a  little  more. 
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“Any  time  you’re  short  of  something,  come  and  see  if  I  mebbe 
haven’t  it,  over  yonder,  to  Malvina  Deed’s!  Good  evenin’.” 

She  turned  and  retraced  her  way.  “To  Malvina  Deed’s!”  How 
the  music  of  the  expression  sang  in  her  ears  and  in  her  happy  heart! 
Everything  had  been  “Joey  Deed’s”  for  so  carpingly  long  that  she 
had  grown  to  connect  the  title  only  with  things  annoying  and  unrest¬ 
ful.  The  content  of  her  surroundings  grew  with  each  atom  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Besides  a  farm,  she  now  had  a  neighbor  and  a  good  one. 
For  Malvina  was  not  deterred  by  that  neighbor’s  exterior  from  de¬ 
tecting  the  warm  womanliness  within.  This  cold  bargainer,  cautious 
about  squandering  her  friendship,  her  dignity,  her  reserve,  her  pro¬ 
visions,  was  just  of  the  sterling  strength  to  be  of  help  in  time  of  need. 
The  frank  and  open  eye  above  a  chary  tongue, — ^that  tells  a  reassur¬ 
ing  tale. 

“Who  babbles  her  sympathy,  dribbles  it,”  philosophized  Mal¬ 
vina.  She’s  all  right.  If  I  was  took  sick  tonight,  she’d  be  over  in 
the  shake  of  a  calf’s  tail— -with  somethin’  hot.” 

She  almost  wished  to  be  taken  sick, — ^for  the  joy  of  the  compan¬ 
ionship.  Joey  had  been  a  discourager  of  neighborhness.  “Don’t 
want  nobody’s  old  hens  cackling  ’round  my  roost,”  was  his  defense, 
persistently  jocose,  but  unfailingly  selfish.  Malvina  dashed  away 
this  reminiscence  with  a  happy  jerk  of  her  head;  this  was  not  Joey 
Deed’s,  but  Malvina’s. 

She  had  regained  her  own  doorstep.  The  brief  October  day, 
vanishing  without  a  warning  twilight,  had  given  place  to  cool  crisp 
evening  which  would  soon  be  night. 

Either  driven  from  its  hiding  place  by  cold  or  hunger,  or  wooed 
out(by  the  security  of  darkness  and  an  uncanny  awareness  of  milk, 
a  thin  but  amiable  kitten  arched  and  purred  on  the  doorstone. 

“The  trollop!”  said  Malvina,  scourgingly,  referring  not  to  the 
kitten  but  to  the  erstwhile  unmessy  bride.  “Too  sweet-hearted  to 
give  you  a  merciful  drowning,  kitty,  but  able  to  leave  you  to  freeze 
and  starve!  I  know  the  kind!  There’s  a-plenty  of  them.  And 
they’re  all  city-folk  and  ought  to  know  better.  Come  in.” 

Frenziedly  appreciative  of  the  invitation,  the  kitten  made  a  con¬ 
torted  entrance,  squeezing  into  slim  retreats,  making  immediate 
reappearance,  arching  with  nervous  suddenness,  treading  on  hot  eggs 
and  purring  royally. 

“I  kind  of  like  a  kitten,”  mused  Malvina,  pensively  pouring  it 
out  some  milk.  “Ma  most  generally  let  us  keep  one,  though  she 
talked  a  heap.” 
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Joey  never  talked.  He  acted.  He  said  he  wanted  animals  kept 
in  their  “r^ht  place.”  From  evidence,  this  place  was  wherever  it  was 
unseen  of  Joey. 

After  rebuilding  the  fire  and  setting  the  kettle  to  boil,  Malvina 
indulged  in  a  long-suppressed  instinct  for  illumination,  trimming 
three  lamps  and  letting  one  burn  at  its  brightest  in  every  room,  so 
that  the  tiny  domicile  fairly  shone  with  light. 

This  audacity  incited  her  to  a  greater. 

“Sheets!”  she  announced  with  triumph,  and  dressed  the  bed 
accordingly.  Joey  was  hygienic  to  violence  in  his  denunciation  of 
sheets,  insisting  the  year  round  upon  blankets. 

“No  eating  in  the  kitchen!”  she  continued  firmly,  setting  her  tea 
table  in  the  sitting  room.  “Not  even  a  sight  of  the  kitchen!”  and 
she  drew  the  turkey-red  portiere  across  the  door. 

“  Thin  toast!”  was  her  next  order  which  she  proceeded  to  execute 
with  a  deliberate  unconcern  of  time  which  was  in  itself  a  rare  happi¬ 
ness.  In  the  house  of  Joey  things  were  generally  kept  jumping 
by  the  clock. 

Her  happiness  augmented  when  she  heard  the  distant  shriek  of 
the  approaching  passenger  train, — the  one  which  she  might  have 
taken  but  did  not,  preferring  to  arrive  at  a  new  destination  by  day¬ 
light, — what  hours  of  enjoyment  she  had  gained  by  deciding  not  to 
come  on  it! 

Before  sitting  down  to  her  pretty  tea-table,  she  went  into  the  bed¬ 
room  and  “did  over”  her  hair  in  front  of  the  mirror  framed  in  pine 
cones,  and  she  noted  with  joy  that  traces  of  past  comeliness  had  crept 
back  to  her  face  by  reason  of  relaxation  and  content. 

“This  little  home  is  goin’  to  be  my  soul’s  sanitarium!”  she  vowed 
aloud.  The  startled  kitten  gave  a  big  purr.  Lifting  the  flattered 
animal  to  her  cheek,  Malvina  passed  back  into  the  kitchen  and  sat  a 
blissful  moment  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  her  surroundings,  the 
grateful  glow  of  the  quiet  fire,  the  inviting  brightness  of  the  rooms, 
the  serene  and  confiding  snuggle  of  the  cat  against  her  neck,  the 
uninvaded  solace  of  a  silence  which  was  not  loneliness,  of  solitude 
which  was  not  sorrow. 

A  sudden  stumbling  upon  her  doorstone,  a  man’s  muttered  im¬ 
precation  at  his  own  misstep,  did  not  arouse  a  particle  of  fear  within 
her ;  she  was  too  proudly  anxious  to  play  the  hostess  if  only  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  wayfarer.  She  hospitably  stood,  even  before  he  should  knock. 

But  no  knock  came.  The  knob  was  boisterously  turned  and  the 
door  banged  open  for  the  volcanically  jocose  entrance  of  Joey. 
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“Ah  ha!  nothing  like  coming  unbeknownst  to  find  what’s  going 
on!”  he  chuckled,  uproariously,  slamming  the  door  behind  him  and 
lunging  into  the  room.  The  tiny  house  shivered  like  a  structure  of 
cards,  for  Joey  was  over  six  feet  high  and  broad  accordingly,  with 
long  swinging  limbs  ending  in  sledgehammer  hands  and  anvil-like 
feet. 

In  a  stupor  of  surprise,  Malvina  looked  at  him,  blankly  silent. 
She  put  down  the  kitten,  quite  unconscious  that  she  had  given  it  the 
kitchen  table  for  a  base,  quite  unheeding  that  it  consohngly  curled 
itself  up  where  she  laid  it.  The  silence,  brief  though  it  was,  pierced 
Joey’s  malevolent  sensitiveness  and  pricked  him  to  splenetic  out¬ 
burst, — 

“  Why,  if  you’re  not  glad  to  see  me  I  can  go  back  the  way  I  came, 
only  walking  ’stead  of  traveling!”  and  he  crashed  toward  the  door. 

“No,  don’t!”  cried  Malvina,  putting  out  a  detaining  hand.  He 
was  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  his  threat.  His  endurance  was 
phenomenal, — when  he  could  distress  someone  thereby.  And  she 
had  been  inhospitable.  “  It  was  good  of  you  to  come.  I  was  s’prised ; 
that’s  all.  It  was  real  good  of  you,  Joey.” 

Still  glowering,  he  allowed  himself  to  relent,  sullenly  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  hold  of  the  doorknob.  Then  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat 
and  cap,  hanging  them  upon  the  upper  corner  of  the  cupboard. 
Nothing  was  too  high  to  serve  him  for  a  peg. 

He  looked  taller  than  ever  in  this  confined  dwelling.  His  im¬ 
mensity  carried  with  it  not  the  idea  of  strength,  which  is  restful,  but 
of  force.  His  very  coloring  was  aggressive.  His  hair  was  vividly 
red,  glistening  as  if  wet,  and  it  virulently  curled, — not  loosely  and 
softly,  a  lure  for  loving  hands, — but  curled  with  the  vicious  uniformity 
of  copper  springs.  His  eyes  went  inexorably  with  the  hair,  being 
brown  as  chestnuts  but  flecked  with  fiery  red  spots  which  gleamed 
maliciously  whether  in  good  humor  or  ill.  His  face  was  smooth 
except  for  the  chin  where  there  sprouted  a  suspicion  of  beard  as 
crinkled,  as  red,  as  glistening  as  his  hair.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a 
galvanic  whirl  of  arms  and  legs. 

“Not  only  did  I  think  enough  of  you  to  come,  but  I  brought  you 
some  supper,”  he  grumbled.  Snatching  a  parcel  from  his  pocket 
and  shaking  from  it  a  thick  slice  of  ham,  he  thwacked  a  frying  pan 
upon  the  stove,  slammed  the  slice  into  it,  and  put  all  over  the  open 
fire  where  it  was  soon  smoking  and  fuming  and  scorching  and  noisily 
spluttering. 
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“Now  for  a  squint  through  this  dog  kennel,”  he  grinned,  becom¬ 
ing  amiable  at  the  smell  of  the  ham.  He  plunged  into  the  sitting 
room,  caught  his  shoulder  in  the  portiere  and  without  hesitation  tore 
it  from  the  pole  and  hurled  it  into  a  corner. 

“Blamed  poor  taste  putting  hanging-truck  in  such  a  shantyran, 
wasn’t  it  ?”  he  asked,  in  a  cordial  tone  which  made  sure  of  Malvina’s 
cooperative  approval. 

She  failed  to  answer  him,  being  too  nervously  busy  watching 
where  the  mud  was  spattering  to,  brought  in  on  his  heavy  soles.  She 
watched  it  with  a  weariness  of  heart  out  of  proportion  to  the  harm 
done,  for  she  knew  that  October  roads  were  prone  to  muddiness  and 
that  soiled  boots  could  not  help  but  leave  a  track,  but  tonight 
she  seemed  to  see  it  all  in  a  new  light, — Joey  was  wilfully  unchoice 
of  where  he  stepped,  and  how,  and  the  mud  in  which  he  knowingly 
trod  was  significant  of  other  avoidable  things  in  life  through  which 
he  drove  ruthlessly,  leaving  dark  stains  over  the  lives  of  others. 

Done  with  the  sitting  room,  he  promptly  blew  out  the  light  and 
brought  the  tea  tray  in  with] him. 

“No  use  wasting  oil,  is  there,  Mallie.?”  he  demanded,  still  sure 
of  having  done  the  commendable.  He  set  the  tray  upon  the  kitchen 
table,  saw  the  cat,  and  without  comment  or  question  put  it  outside. 

“Is  this  cubby-hole  the  bedroom.^”  he  demanded,  looking  in 
with  such  scowling  scorn  that  Malvina  shrunk  guiltily,  almost  as  if 
her  former  approval  of  it  had  made  her  responsible  for  its  meanness 
and  his  dissatisfaction  in  it. 

His  scorn  changed  to  noisy  laughter. 

“Of  all  the  ratty  quarters!”  His  laughter  spent,  he  deigned 
to  make  the  concession.  “But  I  guess  it’s  big  enough  to  sleep  in, 
just  for  tonight.”  As  he  spoke,  he  hauled  the  sheets  from  the  bed, 
bunched  them  in  a  lump  and  tossed  them  to  the  floor,  leaving  the 
blankets  in  huddled  disarray.  Then  he  blew  out  that  light.  His 
overbearing  demolishment  seemed  to  result  less  from  an  indif' 
ference  to  the  preferences  of  others  than  from  an  unassailable  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  superiority  of  his  own. 

“It’s  exac’ly  as  I  thought,  Mallie,”  he  sagely  announced.  “The 
place  is  worthless,  or  it  wouldn’t  ’a’  been  given  to  youJ’  Here 
he  flapped  over  the  slice  of  ham  and  sent  a  grease  shower  hissing 
and  snapping  across  the  stove.  “So  I  told  Tod  Beasley  this  morning 
that  I’d  trade  it  with  him  for  his  clover  lot,  down  our  way,  and  he, 
having  folks  hereabout,  agreed.  I  told  him  the  deeds  and  signing 
and  such’d  have  to  be  seen  to  with  you,  but  that  you’d  trade  all  right. 
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What  do  you  (me  ownin’  the  finest  farm  in  the  state)  want  with  a  truck 
patch  like  this  ?  I  told  him  you  couldn’t  pay  the  taxes  on  it  and  I 
wouldn’t:  and  that  settled  it.  Let’s  have  supper.” 

Picking  up  the  brown  paper  which  had  wrapped  the  ham,  he 
planked  it  on  the  table  for  a  mat,  and  dropped  the  reeking  frying- 
pan  upon  it.  Then  he  kicked  off  his  boots,  jerked  off  his  coat,  tore 
off  his  collar, — and  was  dressed  for  dinner. 

He  munched  and  crunched  his  meal  to  its  resounding  end,  then 
elbowed  the  dishes  out  of  the  way,  never  doubting  for  a  minute  but 
that  Malvina  had  finished  because  he  had,  lit  his  pipe  and  extended 
his  wool-encased  feet  toward  the  warmth  of  the  stove. 

“Now,  ain’t  this  pretty  comfortable he  advanced  persuasively. 
“Ain’t  this  better  than  being  alone,  Mallie.^^” 

She  had  been  glancing  furtively  at  the  ruin  about  her,  her  heart 
acknowledging  the  same  desolation  as  was  miserably  patent  in  her 
disordered  dwelling.  Through  the  dusk  of  the  rooms  there  still 
lingered  the  murk  from  the  frying-pan.  Huddled  furniture,  tom 
drapery,  kicked  rugs  and  muddied  floors  marked  the  havoc  and  wrack 
of  Joey’s  ever  unquiet  passage.  The  banished  kitten  mewed  per¬ 
sistently.  Over  and  above  all  the  material  signs  of  destructiveness 
brooded  the  outraged  spirit  of  Malvina’s  harmless  individuality. 
The  tragedy  of  the  larger  world — its  dominion  of  aggressiveness — 
threatened  to  stamp  itself  in  pale  miniature  upon  her  frightened 
face  and  silent  lips,  when  through  the  blackest  of  storm  clouds  there 
burst  the  illuminating  sun  of  r^ellion. 

“Ain’t  it,  I  say.^^”  Joey  jolted  the  table  to  obtain  assent  to  his 
question;  and  then  his  jaw  dropped  almost  in  horror  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  Malvina  was  not  as  usual  quivering  under  his  hectoring 
assault,  and  that  her  face  was  gathering  the  peacefulness  known  only 
to  assertion. 

“Joey,”  she  said,  explainingly.  “The  summer  rent  for  my  house 
was  put  into  bank  in  my  name,  an’ll  pay  for  the  taxes  for  some  years 
to  come,  so  I’m  not  a-going  to  sell  yet  awhile.  No,  nor  trade,  nor 
nothing,  never!” 

“What  the — the — the  dog! — are  you  goin’  to  do  with  the  place.?” 
he  burst  out. 

Malvina  rose  to  the  awful  height  of  levity. 

“Play  house,”  she  answered,  with  a  benign  smile. 

Joey’s  jaw  dropped  a  hopeless  inch  lower,  and  under  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  that  sign  Malvina  arose  with  gentle  firmness,  opened  the 
door  and  let  in  the  kitten. 
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THE  FAR-REACHING  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE:  BY  C.  H. 
FORBES-LINDSAY 

THE  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of 
May,  in  the  present  year,  occurred  one  of  the  most 
momentous  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  long  be  remembered  as  “The  White 
House  Conference.”  When  the  President  stepped 
upon  the  platform  in  the  famous  East  Room,  there 
were  ranged  upon  his  right  hand  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  on  his  left,  the  learned  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Facing  him  were  the  governors  of  forty-three  States  and  Territories, 
numerous  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  and  some  two 
hundred  American  citizens  distinguished  for  special  attainment  in 
various  spheres  of  scientific  investigation  or  useful  activity. 

This  assemblage,  representing  the  highest  authority  and  the  best 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  had  been  called  together  by  the  President 
to  consider  the  weightiest  problem  of  our  age — that  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  conservation,  development  and  judicious 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  A  realization  of  the 
necessity  for  reformation  in  our  economic  system  has  been  gradually 
growing  upon  us  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  only  needed  to  a  full 
awakening  that  some  strong  voice  should  sound  a  warning.  The 
statement  of  our  danger  and  the  suggestion  of  an  avenue  of  escape 
came  at  one  and  the  same  time  from  a  source  which  the  President 
acknowledged  in  his  opening  address,  thus: 

“Especial  credit  is  due  to  the  initiative,  the  energy,  the  devotion 
to  duty  and  the  farsightedness  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  of  the  progress  we  have  already  made  in  handling  this  matter 
of  the  coordination  and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  him  this  convention  neither  would  nor  could  have  been 
called.” 

The  subject  which  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
is  preeminently  one  of  national  interest  and  scope,  for  its  treat¬ 
ment  must  embrace  every  section  of  the  country  and  affect  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  nation.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
separable  elements  which  must  be  treated  in  just  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  question  as  a  whole.  No  petty  considerations 
or  selfish  motives  may  be  allowed  to  influence  the  policy  that  shall 
direct  this  great  work.  The  constant  object  must  be  to  secure  the 
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greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  While  the  Federal  Government 
must  necessarily  be  the  main  agency  in  effecting  the  desired  reforma¬ 
tion  and  development,  it  is  incumbent  on  each  State  to  further  the 
common  purpose  as  much  as  possible  by  individual  action.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  no  State  can  move  in  the  matter 
independently  of  the  Federal  authority  where  the  interests  of  any  other 
State  are  involved. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  State 
limitations  and  the  necessity  of  Federal  control  should  prevail.  Per¬ 
haps  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  may  be  conveyed  by  a  single  concrete 
illustration.  The  Ohio  River  is  one  of  our  main  channels  of  trans¬ 
portation,  but  only  a  fraction  of  its  potential  utility  is  developed. 
The  waterway  is  hardly  at  all  improved  from  its  natural  state,  so 
far  as  the  facilities  for  navigation  are  concerned.  Floods  occur  yearly, 
causing  many  million  dollars’  worth  of  damage  and  permanently 
preventing  the  occupation  of  considerable  areas.  At  other  seasons 
traffic  is  suspended  for  lack  of  sufficient  depth  and  not  infrequently 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  laden  barges  lie  idle  for  weeks  awaiting 
the  rise  of  the  stream,— -entailing  enormous  loss.  These  disabihties 
could  be  readily  removed  and  the  Ohio  River  rendered  an  ideal 
waterway  with  a  uniform  depth  of  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  throughout 
the  year.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  reservoirs  near  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  and  its  tributaries. 
By  this  means  the  surplus  flow  could  be  impounded  and  fed  to  the 
channel  in  regulated  quantities  as  needed.  The  entire  works  would 
cost  not  more  than  two  hundred  million  dollars  and,  viewed  as  a  pure 
and  simple  business  proposition,  would  represent  a  splendid  invest¬ 
ment.  Waiving  consideration  of  the  incalculable  benefits  to  trans¬ 
portation  from  such  a  utility,  the  water  power  which  could  be  gener¬ 
ated  by  it  would  yield,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  fifty  million  dollars 
annually. 

Why  has  such  an  obvious  improvement  not  been  effected  ere 
this  ?  Because  the  interests  of  six  States  are  involved  in  the  matter 
and  they  can  not  effectively  cooperate.  The  Constitution  forbids 
any  State  entering  into  a  treaty  with  any  other.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  one  State,  and  that  the  one  which  would  derive  the  least 
benefit  from  the  enterprise,  should  incur  the  expense  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  constructing  the  necessary  waterworks.  Obviously,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  agency  through  which  such  an  undertaking 
can  be  carried  out. 
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Any  satisfactory  degree  of  success  that  may  attend  the  pros¬ 
pective  movement  is  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
foregoing  proposition  and  strict  adherence  to  it.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  executive  officers  who  met  the  President  in  delib¬ 
eration  on  the  subject.  The  governors  in  general  displayed  enthusi¬ 
astic  eagerness  to  engage  in  the  proposed  cooperative  utility.  Several 
of  them  expressed  their  determination  to  appoint  State  commissions 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Federal  authority.  They  provided  by  resolution 
for  repetitions  of  the  Conference  at  such  times  as  the  President  may 
think  proper  to  convene  it.  Before  leaving  Washington  they  formed 
an  organization,  which  the  press  seems  to  have  agreed  to  style  the 
“House  of  Governors.”  This  body  is  designed  to  meet  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  mutual  interest.  It  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  its  future  deliberations — the 
first  of  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  fall — will  result  in  the 
much-needed  uniformity  of  State  laws. 

Ultimately,  the  responsibility  for  the  success — or  failure — of  any 
great  national  movement  must  rest  with  the  people.  The  present 
undertaking  is  no  exception.  The  most  important  duties  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  devolve  upon  every  citizen.  First  and  foremost,  he  should  see 
to  it  that  his  vote  is  cast  only  in  favor  of  men  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  public  cause  as  expressed  by  the  policy  of  conservation  and 
development  of  our  natural  resources  which  will  be  promulgated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Chief  Executive.  Beside  this,  all  other  issues 
pale  in  significance,  and  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  attitude  toward 
this  great  question  of  a  candidate  for  office  should  be  made  the  test 
of  his  fitness  for  office,  irrespective  of  his  party  affiliation. 

Every  man  among  our  people  can  advance  the  national  welfare 
by  cultivating  in  himself  public  spirit,  and  stimulating  it  in  his  fellows. 
He  ean  find,  constantly  ready  at  his  hand,  a  hundred  channels  for 
its  exercise.  The  man  who  makes  a  ton  of  coal  serve  the  purpose 
to  which  two  were  formerly  devoted,  the  man  who  removes  a  snag 
from  a  stream,  or  plants  a  sapling,  contributes  to  the  common  weal. 

Education  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  We  should  all  study  the 
problems  involved  in  this  vital  question  and  interest  our  children  in 
them,  for  the  task  we  have  set  ourselves  is  not  one  for  a  single  genera¬ 
tion,  nor  for  two  lives,  but  for  all  time.  Never  again  will  come  a  time 
when  we  may  indulge  in  wasteful  use  of  our  natural  resources  without 
disastrous  consequences.  The  day  of  our  transcendent  richness  has 
passed  for  ever.  No  more  may  our  people  gain  wealth  from  the 
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forest,  the  mine  and  the  land  by  the  careless  gathering  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  What  we  enjoy  in  future  must  be  earned  by  hard  labor  and 
intelligent  effort. 

Perhaps,  in  the  zealous  desire  to  excite  the  public  concern, 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  depletion  of  our  economic  re¬ 
sources  have  been  made,  with  the  omission  of  the  mitigating 
circumstances  that  exist.  The  truth,  however,  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  command  our  grave  attention  and  we  should  not  be  less  active  in 
the  adoption  of  remedial  measures  because  of  the  knowledge  that 
prudent  conduct  in  the  future  will  avert  disaster. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  over¬ 
draw  the  picture  of  conditions.  The  denudation  of  our  forests  has 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  entail  acute  lumber  famine  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  to  impair  the  normal  regimen  of  important  streams 
and  to  cause  incalculable  loss  by  soil  erosion.  The  forested  areas  of 
our  country  are  fast  disappearing.  Already  we  have  consumed  one- 
half  of  the  timber  which  we  owned  when  we  entered  upon  our  national 
existence.  We  are  using  annually  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
restored  by  new  growth.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  con¬ 
sumption  has  nearly  doubled.  At  present  we  cut  forty  billion  feet 
out  of  an  aggregate  stand  of  two  trillion  feet.  In  New  England  the 
supply  of  timber  is  exhausted.  The  Northwest  is  being  culled  over  for 
trees  that  the  lumbermen  rejected  twenty  years  ago.  The  South  has 
passed  its  maximum  production  and  is  sharply  on  the  decline.  Only 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  there  any  considerable  area  of  available  forest 
remaining.  Our  present  rate  of  consumption,  with  a  continuance 
of  our  neglect  of  reboisement,  would  bring  us  to  the  end  before  the 
close  of  the  current  century. 

The  loss  of  the  forest  product  is  not,  however,  the  only  disastrous 
result  entailed  by  its  disappearance.  The  stamina  of  the  soil  and 
the  stability  of  the  stream  are  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of 
tree-clad  watersheds.  Where  this  state  does  not  exist,  insuring  under¬ 
ground  drainage  and  retarding  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  waters 
flow  precipitately  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  scouring  it  in  their 
course  and  divesting  it  of  its  rich  top-covering.  Thus,  more  than  a 
billion  tons  of  the  most  fertile  soil  are  annually  carried  into  the  sea 
l>y  our  rivers.  What  an  irretrievable  loss  this  is  to  the  nation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  mean  rate  of  soil  formation  is  one 
foot  in  ten  thousand  years.  Nor  is  this  wastage  the  final  effect  of 
barren  watersheds.  The  unrestricted  flow  which  erodes  the  earth. 
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creates  destructive  floods  and  fills  river  channels  with  silt,  thereby 
obstructing  navigation  and  preventing  the  uniformity  of  supply  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  water  power. 

IN  THE  foregoing  summary  of  the  relation  of  the  forest  to  the  river 
and  the  soil,  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  interdependence 
of  our  natural  resources.  This  close  connection  and  coordination 
pervades  the  entire  question  of  conservation  and  development.  In 
it  we  find  the  basis  of  the  principle  that  each  element  of  the  problem 
must  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  a  whole,  inseparably  related 
to  all  the  other  parts.  In  it,  too,  we  find  the  logic  of  the  proposition 
that  independent  action  by  the  several  States  would  not  be  feasible 
and  Federal  regulation  must  control.  It  is  patent  that  by  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  a  watershed  entirely  within  its  boundaries  a  State  might  cause 
a  cessation  of  navigation  in  another,  or  the  destruction  of  farm  lands 
in  a  third. 

Reforestation  is,  of  course,  the  main  remedy  for  the  condition 
of  comparative  exhaustion  to  which  we  have  reduced  this  resource, 

second  onlv  in  value  to  that  of  the  land.  That  such  a  measure,  if 

«/  ^ 

vigorously  prosecuted,  can  be  made  effective  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  Germany.  Finding  herself  in  a  similar  plight,  she  set 
about  repairing  the  situation  with  such  energy  that  in  the  life  of  the 
present  generation  the  growth  of  her  forests  will  equal  the  consumption. 

We  may,  by  liberal  outlay  and  intelligent  direction,  achieve  a  sim¬ 
ilar  result,  but  meanwhile  we  must  devise  more  economical  methods 
of  use.  It  is  estimated  by  conservative  authorities  that,  of  all  the 
timber  cut  in  our  country,  no  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  turned 
to  useful  account.  In  other  words,  notwithstanding  the  costliness 
of  the  material  and  its  increasing  scarcity,  we  waste  three  feet  for 
every  foot  we  put  to  a  practical  purpose.  Well  might  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shaler  say:  “Of  all  the  sinful  wasters  of  man’s  inheritance  on 
earth,  and  all  are  in  this  regard  sinners,  the  very  worst  are  the  people 
of  America.” 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  contrive  some  degree  of  relief  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  other  materials  for  lumber.  Cement,  for  instance,  is 
coming  into  rapidly  increasing  use  in  construction  and  in  parts  of  the 
country  has  almost  entirely  displaced  wood  and  iron.  Substantial 
benefit  might  be  expected  to  follow  amendment  of  the  laws  which 
illogically  impose  a  tax  upon  timber  annually  while  it  stands,  al¬ 
though  we  are  satisfied  to  levy  an  impost  upon  other  crops  only  when 
they  are  harvested.  It  would  also  seem  the  most  wise  and  logical 
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course  to  encourage,  rather  than  restrict,  the  importation  of  a  material 
for  which  our  needs  are  so  much  greater  than  our  available  supply. 
We  use  five  hundred  feet  board  measure  of  timber  per  capita  annually 
as  compared  with  sixty  feet  per  capita  for  all  the  people  of  Europe. 
From  this  may  be  inferred  the  enormous  price  we  are  paying  for  the 
protection  and  enrichment  of  the  lumber  trust. 

IRON  and  coal  form  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  every  com¬ 
mercial  people.  The  relative  positions  of  nations  in  the  world’s 
civilization  today  may  be  measured  by  the  production  and  use  of 
these  materials.  Our  unexampled  progress  was  made  possible  by 
the  vast  deposits  of  minerals  within  our  borders.  When  the  Republic 
was  founded  there  were  approximately  two  trillion  tons  of  coal  in  the 
territory  now  forming  mainland  United  States.  This  supply  was 
practically  untouched  during  the  first  quarter-century  of  our  national 
existence;  but  during  the  succeeding  seventy-five  years  four  billion 
tons  were  mined  by  methods  so  wasteful  that  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  was  either  destroyed  or  left  in  the  ground  in  such  state  as  to 
be  inaccessible  for  ever.  In  the  ten  years  following  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  as  much  coal  was  mined  as  during  the  previous  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  with  almost  the  same  ratio  of  wastage. 
Production  has  proceeded  at  such  a  rate  of  progression  that  the  output 
of  each  decade  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  period  preceding  it. 

The  production  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty  million  tons.  That  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase,  will  be  nine  hundred  million  tons ;  that  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  billion  eight  hundred  million 
tons;  and  that  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  more  than  three 
billion  five  hundred  million  tons,  or  an  amount  in  that  single  year 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  seventy-five  years  ending 
with  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

If  the  present  rate  of  output  and  loss  should  be  maintained,  our 
supply  of  coal  will  be  entirely  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  next 
century.  Of  course,  with  the  diminution  of  the  beds,  the  price  of  the 
material  is  enhanced,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  before  the  earth  can 
be  completely  depleted  of  its  treasure,  coal  will  have  become  too  ex¬ 
pensive  a  commodity  to  be  used  economically  in  industry.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  our  mineral  resources  will  not  permit  any  such  alleviation 
as  may  be  effected  in  the  case  of  our  forests.  Every  ton  of  coal  and 
ore  removed  from  the  earth  means  so  much  permanent  decrease  in 
our  reserves.  Exhaustion  of  the  supply  is  inevitable  at  some  time 
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and  can  only  be  deferred  by  improvement  in  the  processes  of  extrac¬ 
tion  and  use. 

Experts  admit  that  the  operation  of  mining  can  be  so  reformed 
as  to  result  in  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  a  seam  being  extraeted 
where  only  fifty  per  cent,  is  now  taken  out.  But  still  more  wasteful 
than  our  process  of  mining  are  our  methods  of  consumption.  Of  all 
the  coal  burned  in  the  power-plants  of  the  country,  upward  of  ninety 
per  cent,  is  not  turned  to  practical  account.  Only  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  potential  energy  is  actually  applied,  the  remainder  being  ex¬ 
pended  in  rendering  this  small  fraction  available.  Some  reduction 
of  this  wastage  is  being  effected  by  the  introduction  of  gas-producers, 
internal-combustion  engines  and  steam  turbines.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  some  means  will  be  discovered  of  converting  potential  into 
mechanical  energy  directly,  in  which  case  the  problem  of  our  coal  supply 
will  have  been  solved.  Meanwhile,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  briquettes  to  hope  that 
our  enormous  fields  of  lignites  will  be  available  at  no  distant  date. 
The  extended  use  of  water  power  and  the  revival  of  internal  naviga¬ 
tion  will  also  lessen  the  drain  upon  our  coal  reserves. 

The  story  of  our  iron  ore  is  equally  disturbing.  In  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  present  century,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
million  tons  have  been  produced,  a  quantity  nearly  as  great 
as  that  mined  in  the  previous  century.  So  far  we  have  consumed 
one-third  of  our  original  supply.  At  the  current  rate  of  increase — 
doubling  like  coal  every  decade — the  output  for  the  single  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  will  be  two  hundred  millions.  All  the 
ore  now  known  to  exist — and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  more  will  be  dis¬ 
covered — will  have  disappeared  long  before  the  end  of  the  present 
century.  The  situation  may  be  ameliorated  by  economy,  but  the 
main  remedy  must  be  found  in  our  native  inventiveness.  By  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  mining  and  reduction  a  saving  of  at  least  thirty 
per  cent,  can  be  effected.  A  greater  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the 
resource  may,  however,  be  secured  by  the  introduction  of  new  alloys. 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  that  nickel,  silver 
zircon  and  tungsten  have  been  allied  with  iron  in  the  production  of 
steel,  and  ferro-silicon  is  a  discovery  of  yesterday.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  extension  of  research  in  this  direction  will 
lead  to  the  invention  of  cheaper  and  better  metals  than  we  now  have. 

In  the  cases  of  water  power  and  navigation  we  need  not  reproach 
ourselves  with  prodigal  wastefulness  nor  bemoan  irreparable  loss. 
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The  former  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources,  the  development 
and  use  of  which  will  entail  large  economies  in  our  fuel  supply.  The 
application  of  water  power,  through  electrical  transmission,  to  our 
industries  is  rapidly  displacing  steam.  No  factor  in  our  present 
economy  is  pregnant  with  such  potent  promise  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  that  it  should  be  preserved  from  the  grasp  of  the  monopoly 
which  has  already  laid  greedy  hands  upon  it. 

The  revival  of  our  inland  waterways  must  work  powerfully  toward 
the  promotion  of  the  national  prosperity.  They  have  been  utterly 
neglected  and  allowed  to  deteriorate.  We  have  sixty  thousand  miles 
of  available  waterways  and  less  than  half  that  mileage  is  used  for 
navigation.  Despite  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Lakes  traffic,  we 
have  less  river-borne  commerce  than  we  had  fifty  years  ago.  We  must 
pay  for  our  lack  of  foresight  in  this  respect,  but  every  penny  expended 
upon  the  judicious  improvement  of  our  internal  waterway  system 
will  be  well  invested.  Hardly  one  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  but  must  be  benefited  by  the  enlargement  and  increased 
economy  of  our  transportation  facilities. 

URGENT  as  is  the  need  of  reform  in  all  the  resources  that  have 
been  cursorily  noticed,  none  of  them  is  so  essential  to  our  future 
welfare  as  is  the  soil.  Agriculture  must  be  the  foundation  of 
every  stable  state.  It  is  the  basal  support  of  all  our  commerce  and 
industries.  In  the  final  analysis  every  element  of  our  prosperity 
derives  its  vitality  and  vigor  from  the  fostering  influences  of  the  land. 
It  is,  then,  unutterly  deplorable  that  we  should  be  recklessly  and 
needlessly  destro3dng  this  most  essential  of  all  our  natural  resources. 

The  temptation  to  exploit  the  land  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
profit  was  great  with  our  fathers,  who  could  exhaust  a  tract,  abandon 
it  and  without  difficulty  secure  another.  From  this  facility  grew 
the  haphazard  and  ruinous  methods  of  farming  that  have  reduced 
our  principal  industry  to  a  lower  state  than  that  of  any  other  consid¬ 
erable  country  save  Russia.  As  an  independent  industry,  capable 
of  supporting  a  community,  agriculture  no  longer  exists  in  New 
England  and  the  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  march  of 
deterioration  is  rapidly  moving  westward.  In  the  closing  decade  of 
the  last  century,  the  land  values  of  Ohio  shrank  sixty  million  dollars. 
In  Minnesota,  the  great  wheat  State,  the  average  yield  per  acre  has 
dropped  one  bushel  in  the  past  five  years.  In  Kansas  the  retrogres¬ 
sion  is  even  more  marked.  The  census  report  gives  the  average 
annual  product  per  acre  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States  as  worth 
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eleven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents.  This  figure,  poor  as  it  is,  must 
be  materially  enhanced  by  the  returns  of  the  newly  opened  territories, 
for  the  great  agricultural  States  of  Minnesota  and  Illinois  fell  con¬ 
siderably  below  it.  With  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world,  we  are 
producing  much  less  than  other  peoples  extract  from  lands  of  poorer 
quality  and  longer  subjection  to  tilth.  During  the  decade  ending 
with  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  we  raised  thirteen  and  five-tenths 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  In  Austria  and  Hungary  the  average 
was  seventeen  bushels;  in  France  it  was  nineteen  and  eight- tenths ; 
in  Germany,  twenty-seven  and  six-tenths;  and  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  thirty-two  and  two-tenths  bushels.  The  figures  for  barley, 
oats  and  other  crops  show  the  same  contrast.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  here  under  intensive  farming,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  Yellowstone  County,  Montana,  the  following  yields  per  acre 
have  been  secured :  Wheat,  fifty-three  bushels,  oats,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  bushels  and  potatoes,  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  bushels, 
while  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  alfalfa  have  been  grown 
on  two  hundred  acres. 

The  impoverishment  of  our  lands  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
main  by  single-cropping  and  the  neglect  of  fertilization.  Almost  every¬ 
where  in  the  country  it  has  been  the  practice  of  our  farmers  to  select 
the  crop  which  promised  the  best  immediate  return  and  to  plant 
their  fields  in  it  year  after  year  without  rest  or  change.  Despite  the 
protests  of  scientists  and  the  demonstrations  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  the  practice  prevails  today  and  is  fraught 
with  more  sinister  portent  than  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  or  the 
depletion  of  the  mines.  Whereas  arable  land  should  under  proper 
treatment  grow  richer  and  more  bountiful  year  by  year,  our  agri¬ 
cultural  acres  are  deteriorating  so  fast  that  the  owner  derives  from 
them  an  annual  income  equal  to  no  more  than  what  would  be  a  mod¬ 
erate  rental  if  they  were  in  ordinary  condition  and  properly  cultivated. 

The  time  has  passed  when  a  man  might  move  westward  and  take 
up  virgin  soil  at  his  pleasure,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  son  of  the  farmer  of  today  must  look  for  his  sole  heritage 
in  the  land  his  father  holds.  It  is  now  a  barren  boast  that  “Uncle 
Sam  has  a  farm  for  every  one  of  us.”  In  nineteen  hundred  and  six 
we  had  less  than  ninety  million  acres  of  unoccupied  habitable  land. 
What  a  slim  reserve  that  is  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  one- 
fourth  of  it  was  disposed  of  in  the  following  year.  We  cannot  add 
to  our  agricultural  areas,  except  by  irrigation  and  drainage,  but  we 
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may,  by  intelligent  selection  of  crops,  by  scientific  cultivation  and 
by  careful  treatment  of  land,  make  it  produce  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  it  does  at  present.  And  this  is  the  direction  in  which  our 
development  should  proceed,  for  we  must  find  room  within  the  next 
thirty  years  for  a  doubled  population  in  a  territory  already  fully  occu¬ 
pied  according  to  our  undiscerning  ideas.  The  American  farmer  of 
the  future  must  be  a  man  of  broad  mind  and  technical  knowledge. 
He  must  apply  to  his  operations  the  same  thoughtful  management, 
precision  and  foresight  that  characterize  the  business  conduct  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  farmlands  should  not  yield  as  bounte¬ 
ously  as  ever  they  did,  or  as  those  of  older  countries  do.  But  such  a 
condition  can  be  brought  about  only  by  intelligent  effort  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  present  farmers.  More  is  needed  than 
the  mere  cessation  of  the  destructive  methods  of  cultivation  in  practice. 
A  definite  system  of  restoration  must  be  pursued.  This  may  entail 
some  curtailment  of  immediate  profits  but  ultimately  compensation 
for  the  temporary  loss  is  assured.  The  farmer  who  shall  enter  upon 
a  recuperative  plan  of  treating  his  land  by  fertilizing  it,  rotating 
crops,  etc.,  will  enjoy  a  constantly  increasing  yield  to  the  acre.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  the  aggregate  returns  from 
the  land  will  prove  to  be  as  great  as  could  have  been  secured  by  any 
other  method.  But  there  will  be  this  important  difference,  that, 
whereas  by  the  present  reckless  manner  of  tillage  he  must  leave  a 
greatly  impaired  property  to  his  children,  by  careful  cultivation  he 
can  transfer  to  them  vastly  improved  land. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  our  prodigal  recklessness  and 
wasteful  extravagance  in  the  past,  nor  any  doubt  that  we  have 
called  a  halt  barely  in  time  to  avert  serious  disaster.  But  there 
is  no  occasion  to  abate  our  faith  in  the  wonderful  resourcefulness  of 
our  country  and  our  people.  The  President’s  vigorous  appeal  has 
met  with  a  response  that  will  bear  immediate  fruit.  In  energy  and 
patriotism  we  are  unsurpassed.  In  the  possession  of  great  and 
wise  men  we  are  rich.  It  is  certain  that  all  sections  and  classes  of  the 
nation  will  combine  in  the  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  present 
and  succeeding  generations.  Without  minimizing  the  necessity  for 
prudence,  forethought  and  economy  in  our  industrial  progress,  we 
may  cherish  the  belief  that  this  great  country  of  ours  is  at  the  entrance 
of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  which  shall  eclipse  everything  that  has 
gone  before  it. 
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OH,  YE  of  the  little  loves, 

Who  give  with  the  spendthrift’s  hand, 
How  shall  ye  ever  know. 

And  how  shall  ye  understand  ? 

How  shall  ye  know  the  great  love. 

And  how  shall  ye  understand, 

Who  waste  your  hearts  on  a  faithless  spring 
Which  ye  call  the  Lotus  land  ? 


Oh,  ye  of  the  little  loves. 

Hiding  your  faces  from  pain. 

What  do  ye  give  of  the  God 
For  the  human  that  ye  gain  ? 

What  do  ye  give  of  the  very  God, 

For  the  human  that  ye  gain  ? 

Who  break  the  vase  of  His  precious  nard. 
And  crimson  the  ground  with  stain  ? 


Oh,  ye  of  the  little  loves. 

Who  kiss  in  the  golden  sun. 

Could  ye  but  lightly  guess 
The  glory  by  great  love  won — 

Could  ye  but  guess  so  lightly 
The  glory  by  great  love  won. 

Ye  would  pierce  your  breasts  with  a  jealous  sword 
For  the  thing  that  ye  have  done. 


Oh,  ye  of  the  little  loves. 

Who  give  with  the  spendthrift’s  hand. 

How  shall  ye  ever  know 
And  how  shall  ye  understand  ? 

How  shall  ye  know  the  great  love. 

And  how  shall  ye  understand  ? 

Ye  waste  your  hearts  on  a  faithless  spring, 

And  ye  die  in  a  winter-land. 

— ^Emery  Pottle. 
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HAT  good  creature  the  gourd  has  fallen  from  its  high 
estate  of  use  to  one  of  mere  ornament.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be — ^in  gratitude  if  no  more.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers  owed  it  so  much  in  the  way  of  housewifery, 
that  their  era  may  be  denominated  the  days  of  the 
gourd.  Witness  its  uses.  They  had  pretty  well  every 
manner  of  it.  There  was  the  great  calabash  with  inch- 
thick  shell,  and  capacity  from  one  to  ten  gallons.  It  was  none  so* 
easy  to  raise  in  perfection,  but  once  raised,  lasted  through  two  life¬ 
times.  And  it  held  pretty  well  everything — sugar,  flour,  feathers, 
molasses,  dried  fruit,  eggs,  soap,  lard,  candles,  the  family  sewing  or 
Sunday  clothes.  The  neck  always  short,  was,  in  the  very  biggest 
specimens,  conspicuously  absent.  These  big  fellows  were  cut  at  the 
top,  a  smooth  round  opening  to  which  a  wooden  lid  was  afterward 
fitted  accurately.  If  it  was  desirable  to  swing  up  the  gourd,  double 
holes  were  bored  some 
little  way  from  the  rim- 
edge  through  which 
leathern  or  rawhide 
braided  thongs  were 
passed  up  and  down, 
and  knotted  together 
above  so  as  to  serve  also 
for  handles. 

After  cutting,  all 
the  inside  came  out, 
the  pith  was  scraped 
away  and  the  gourd 
filled  with  boiling 
water,  well  dashed  with 
lye.  This  with  the 
scraping  was  repeated 
many  times,  until  the 
gourdy  taste  was  gone, 
and  a  clean  hard  w  oody 
shell  remained.  All 
gourds  which  had  to 
do  with  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing  got  approximately 
the  same  treatment,  al- 
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though  smaller  ones  were  boiled  several  hours, 
then  finished  off  at  once. 

Other  uses,  other  manners.  An  egg-gourd 
needed  only  to  have  a  squarish  opening  cut 
well  above  the  round  of  it,  and  seeds  and  loose 
pith  removed.  The  ideal  egg-gourd  was  rather 
deep,  with  a  short  handle  ‘SO  crooked  it  would 
stay  securely  over  the  arm  of  the  egg-gatherer. 

These  gathering  gourds  were  of  moderate  size, 
and  emptied  into  the  big  main  calabash  which 
sat  under  the  bed  or  up  the  loft.  It  was  the 
crowning  mercy  of  the  big  fellows  that  they 
were  flat  enough  at  the  blossom  end  to  stand 
solid.  A  big  neckless  gourd,  very  much  flat¬ 
tened  at  each  end,  was  sometimes  sawed  in 
two  and  fashioned  into  wash  basins,  or  sew¬ 
ing  baskets.  But  the  dipper-gourds  and  the 
dancing  ones  were  round  or  oval.  Care  was 
taken  in  the  growth  of  dippers  to  have  them 
straight  or  crook-handled  at  need.  Gourds 
with  long,  straight  handles  were  best  for  many 
things — as  dipping  up  boiling  liquids,  washing 
down  hogs  at  killing  time,  and  lying  primly 
across  a  water  pail.  But  for  hanging  on  a 
peg,  or  swinging  to  a  martin-pole,  crook- 
handles  were  the  thing.  So  for  straight  handles  the  gourd  vines 
were  trained  to  run  high — over  fences  or  brush  heaps  or  cabin 
chimney.  The  young  gourds  thus  pendant,  straightened  and 
stretched  of  their  own  weight.  Contrariwise,  if  the  vine  ran  huddled 
over  itself,  sprawling  on  the  ground,  the  handles  were  sure  to  crook 
— sometimes  after  the  fashion  of  a  ram’s  horn. 

Every  cool  spring,  no  matter  how  deep  in  the  woods,  had  its 
^ourd,  either  hung  upon  a  near  tree-trunk,  or  thrust  over  the  end  of  a 
stake  driven  in  the  brink.  This  for  wayfarers — who  were  never  law¬ 
less  enough  to  break  or  misplace  the  drinking  vessels.  Powder 
gourds,  beloved  of  hunters,  were  round  and  short-necked,  small 
enough  to  slip  handily  into  the  pocket,  with  a  wooden  stopper  neatly 
fitted  into  the  cut  end  of  the  neck.  Seed-gourds  and  bottle-gourds 
were  cut  in  the  same  fashion.  A  full  set  of  seed-gourds,  duly  labeled, 
made  a  fine  showing  upon  the  cabin  shelf.  Yet  they  were  not  so 
near  the  hearts  of  the  cabin-dwelling  folk  as  the  martin-gourds  swung 
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from  the  cropped  boughs  of  a  tall  sapling,  planted  pole-fashion  a 
little  way  from  the  door.  The  gourds  were  bigger  than  the  two  fists, 
cleaned  out  and  cunningly  cut  so  as  to  keep  the  mud  nest  secure 
yet  not  hold  rain-water.  House  martins  built  in  them  year  after 
year,  singing  joy  in  the  shelter,  and  paying  rent  and  more  %  fighting 
away  all  the  plundering  hawks.  Crook-handles  were  best  here,  in 
that  they  permitted  the  birds  to  perch  upon  them  an  instant  before 
darting  into  the  nest. 

Here  is  a  gourd  tradition  lightly  touched  with  romance.  The  first 
wheat  crop  of  a  pioneer  settlement  had  been  flailed  out,  winnowed 
and  measured,  and  found  to  amount  to  almost  three  bushels.  Half 
of  it  was  rehgiously  set  aside  for  seed,  but  the  landowners  yearned  for 
at  least  a  taste  of  wheaten  bread.  There  was  no  flour-mill  within  a 
hundred  miles — ^indeed  corn  was  beaten  to  meal  in  the  hominy  mor¬ 
tar.  But  the  house-mother  was  resourceful- — she  had  neither  sieve 
nor  bolting  cloth,  but  meant  to  have  flour.  So  she  had  a  bushel  of 
wheat  pounded  fine,  then  to6k  her  bridal  veil,  of  fine  silk  gauze,  and 
spread  it  over  a  big  gourd  which  had  been  cut  on  both  sides,  leaving 
it  no  more  than  a  hoop  with  a  gourd-handle.  In  this  improvised 
sieve  she  bolted  her  flour,  and  triumphantly  made  cake  from  part 
of  it.  No  doubt  she  got  the  idea  of  her  sieve  from  the  gourd  milk- 
strainer,  which  remained  in  high  favor  as  late  as  the  Civil  War.  The 
gourd,  a  straight-handled  one,  not  too  big,  is  cut  at  top  and  bottom, 
and,  after  cleaning,  covered  with  a  knitted  cloth  just  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water.  The  cloth  is  pressed  well  over  the  edges,  and  deep 
down  inside,  then  all  set  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Fully  dried  the  cloth  holds 
firm  throughout  a  long  straining. 

There  was  a  special  strain  of  banjo-gourds,  long  and  straight 
handled  and  very  round  in  bowl.  The  top  was  cut  almost  flat  with 
the  handle.  Under-cutting  varied,  according  to  the  maker’s  whim, 
or  the  tone  he  aimed  for.  Sometimes  it  left  no  more  than  a  rim  two 
inches  deep.  Sometimes  also  there  was  just  a  tiny  moon-face  below. 
Sheepskin  stretched  over  the  top  and  strings  fastened  to  pegs  in  the 
rim  and  handle  completed  an  instrument,  which  in  trained  African 
hands  gave  forth  weird  untranslatable  harmonies. 

If  the  gourd  had  many  uses,  the  trough  and  its  congeners  had 
more.  The  big  sugar  trough,  dug  from  a  poplar  trunk,  often  held 
two  hogsheads  of  sap,  which  was  fetched  to  it  in  gourds  from  other 
smaller  troughs,  set  under  the  spiles.  But  the  salt  trough  was  even 
bigger — besides  a  well-furnished  smokehouse  had  several  of  them. 
Meat  was  packed  down  in  them  to  take  salt  for  later  smoking.  Some 
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were  twenty  feet  long  and  stood  breast  high.  The  outsides  were 
hewn  smooth,  the  insides  finished,  after  digging  out,  with  the  adze. 
Indeed  the  adze  and  the  drawing-knife  were  very  present  helps  in 
pioneering.  Skilled  use  of  them  made  possible  beautifully  smooth 
bread  trays  of  native  ash,  and  spoon-shaped  oak  fire-paddles,  nearly 
as  good  as  iron  shovels  in  heaping  coals  on  a  lid,  or  throwing  ashes 
off  seed  fire.  Axe  and  hoe-helves  had  to  be  drawn  smooth  and  to 
shape,  so  did  the  staves  of  piggins,  noggins,  indeed  all  small  cooperage. 

A  piggin  was  of  hard  wood,  preferably  cedar,  and  metal-hooped 
if  possime,  but  young  hickory  answered  at  a  pinch.  It  was  unlike 
the  bucket,  in  that  it  lacked  a  bail,  having  instead  as  handle  one  of 
the  staves  standing  a  hand’s  length  higher  than  the  others,  and  shaped 
so  as  to  be  easily  and  firmly  held.  Most  commonly  it  was  sacred  to  the 
dairy  and  to  drinking  water.  Much  scouring  kept  it  always  sweet. 
The  noggin,  broader 
and  shallower,  also  got 
much  scouring,  but  was 
less  inviting.  It  was 
used  for  washing  up 
dishes,  vegetables,  fruit 
—pretty  well  anything. 

The  “cup-noggin’  ”  was 
sacred  to  tableware. 

What  mere  modern 
ever  saw  a  broom-sedge 
broom  or  one  of  corn, 
tied  without  a  handle  ? 

Both  were  standbys  of 
our  great  grandmothers, 
and  whatever  the  stuff, 
the  broom  was  bound 
with  white-oak  splits. 

Broom-sedge,  tall, 
tawny,  feather-seeded,  is 
the  pest  of  grassland, 
but,  tradition  has  it,  was 
taken  from  the  seaboard 
over  the  mountains  be¬ 
cause  the  settlers  pined 
for  the  sight  of  it  no  less 
than  the  uses. 


EVERY  COOL  SPRING  HAD 
ITS  GOURD  DIPPER. 
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A  HOUSE  THAT  HAS  THE  QUALITY  OF 
AN  OLD  HOMESTEAD:  BUILT  BY  LAURA 
COOMBS  HILLS  AT  NEWBURYPORT 

^  COURSE,  the  most  desirable  thing  one  can  have  in 
the  way  of  a  home  is  an  old  house  built  by  one’s 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather  and  modified  by 
each  succeeding  generation  until  it  comes  into  one’s 
own  possession  as  an  embodied  history  of  the  life  and 
nature  of  one’s  forefathers,  possessing  a  ripeness  and 
sense  of  permanence  that  are  eloquent  of  long  years  of 
comfort  and  usefulness.  But  the  next  best  thing  is  a  home  planned 
so  entirely  in  accordan,ce  with  one’s  own  individual  tastes  and  habits 
that  every  nook  and  corner  of  it  is  so  inevitably  the  right  thing  that 
no  alteration  would  be  possible  and  “moving”  is  never  to  be  thought  of. 

This  last  is  the  kind  of  a  home  that  Miss  Laura  Coombs  Hills,  the 
famous  miniature  painter,  has  built  for  herself  in  her  home  town 
of  Newburyport.  The  house  is  comparatively  new,  but  so  thor¬ 
oughly  does  it  belong  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  delightful  old  town 
that  it  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  built  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  when  life  was  a  more  peaceful  affair  than  it  is  now  and 
when  a  house  like  this  was  meant  to  serve  as  the  homestead  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Miss  Hills  chose  for  the  site  of  her  home  a  low  hill  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  overlooking  a  wide  landscape  that  is  typical  of 
New  England,  The  grass  plot  which  surrounds  the  house  is  not  a 
lawn,  but  just  grass,  and  the  foundation  of  the  building  is  sunk  so  low 
that  the  grass  blades  touch  the  shingles  of  the  side  walls.  A  winding 
gravel  path  leads  to  the  single  step  from  which  one  reaches  the  front 
porch,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
house  to  give  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight,  are  scattered  clumps  of  slim 
young  trees,  just  enough  to  relieve  the  wide  outlook  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  it. 

The  house  itself  is  planned  on  the  simple  lines  so  often  seen  in 
New  England.  There  is  apparently  no  effort  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  Colonial  style,  and  yet  the  whole  seeming  of  the  house  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  finest  of  our  old  Colonial  dwellings.  The  shingled 
walls  are  stained  in  a  soft  light  tone  of  greenish  gray,  and  the  window 
frames  and  pillars  are  pale  buff.  The  needed  color  accent  is  given 
by  the  traditional  green  blinds,  without  which  no  New  England  house 
seems  really  to  belong  in  its  environment.  Vines  clamber  here  and 
there  around  the  pillars  and  over  the  lattice,  and  beside  the  house 
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'  A  WINDING  GRAVEL  PATH  LEADS  TO  THE  SINGLE 
STEP,  FROM  WHICH  ONE  REACHES  THE  FRONT  PORCH.” 


From  a  photograph  by  Mary  H.  Northend. 


“this  end  of  the  room  serving  as  a  dining 

ROOM  AND  THE  ROUND  MAHOGANY  TABLE  AND 
RUSH-SEATED  CHAIRS  ARE  A  DECORATIVE  FEATURE.” 


THE  KITCHEN  PORCH  MAKES  A 
PLEASANT  LITTLE  SITTING  ROOM. 


From  a  photograph  by  Mary  H.  Northend. 


A  NEW  HOME  WITH  CHARM  OF  AGE 


a  row  of  tall  hollyhocks  carry  color  and  life  up  against  the  soft  gray 
walls.  The  roof  is  low  pitched  and  admirable  in  line  and  proportion 
and  the  grouping  of  the  windows  is  such  as  to  divide  the  wall  spaces 
in  a  way  that  relieves  the  effect  of  bareness  which  otherwise  might 
accentuate  a  little  too  much  the  severity  of  the  plan.  A  wide  veranda 
runs  across  the  front  of  the  house  and  is  recessed  under  one  corner 
where  the  entrance  door  stands.  This  is  a  wide  Dutch  door  that 
in  itself  conveys  a  sense  of  welcome,  and  it  admits  the  guest  directly 
to  the  large  living  room,  with  its  big  fireplace  at  one  end  and  the  wide 
glass  doors  in  front,  which  open  upon  the  veranda  and  give  such  an 
admirable  view  of  the  landscape  and  the  western  sky  that  there  is 
always  a  sense  of  nearness  to  out-of-doors. 

IT  MUST  be  admitted  that  in  planning  her  house.  Miss  Hills 
departed  somewhat  from  the  precedent  of  the  orthodox  arehitect. 
She  did  all  her  experimenting  with  a  tiny  model,  from  which  she 
not  only  planned  every  detail  of  the  construction,  as  an  architect 
would  have  done,  but  also,  knowing  exactly  what  she  intended  to  put 
into  the  house,  she  furnished  the  rooms  down  to  the  last  detail  while 
she  was  planning  it.  She  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  quantity 
of  beautiful  old  mahogany  furniture,  and  while  the  house  was  still 
in  the  pasteboard  model  stage  every  piece  was  assigned  to  its  proper 
plaee,  and,  where  it  was  necessary,  the  place  was  planned  for  it. 
There  was  no  guesswork  as  to  whether  her  long  Chippendale  sofa 
would  fit  into  a  recess  in  the  wall, — the  recess  was  made  to  fit  the  sofa, 
which  will  probably  stay  there  as  long  as  it  and  the  house  hold  together. 
Between  the  glass  doors  and  the  corner  was  a  space  just  large  enough 
to  accommodate  Miss  Hills’  own  particular  desk  and  the  bracket  light 
beside  it,  and  the  shelves  for  her  favorite  books  were  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  her  hand.  In  the  bedroom  upstairs  there  was  just 
room  enough  left  between  the  door  and  the  wall  to  accommodate  the 
stately  four-poster  bed.  In  fact,  every  space  and  every  recess  was 
planned  with  an  eye  to  the  best  disposition  of  the  beautiful  old  furni¬ 
ture  which  forms  such  a  valued  part  of  Miss  Hills’  possessions. 

Although  the  veranda  harmonizes  so  completely  with  the  plan  of 
the  house,  and  although  the  house  seems  in  all  respects  to  be  built 
on  the  old  Colonial  model,  nevertheless  the  use  to  which  the  veranda 
is  put  is  distinctly  modern.  It  is  an  outdoor  living  room,  furnished 
with  a  swinging  couch  and  comfortable  deck  chairs  and  settles,  and 
in  warm  weather  much  of  the  day  is  spent  in  this  pleasant  place. 
The  living  room  is  full  of  convenient  nooks  and  corners.  The  stair- 
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case  is  the  main  structural  feature  in  one  corner,  and  the  little  recess 
just  back  of  it  is  very  homelike.  This  end  of  the  living  room  is  used 
as  a  dining  room,  and  the  round  mahogany  table  with  its  rush-seated 
chairs  forms  one  of  the  most  decorative  features  of  the  place.  A 
swing  door  leading  to  the  kitchen  is  directly  back  of  this  dining  table, 
and  the  fireplace  is  comfortably  near.  The  two  tall  cupboards  which 
flank  the  fireplace  on  either  side  show  the  practical  common  sense  of 
the  designer  as  well  as  her  keen  feeling  for  decorative  effect.  The 
lower  part  of  each  of  these  cupboard  doors  is  paneled  and  the  upper 
part  is  filled  with  small  square  panes  of  glass,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the 
quaint  old  china  that  fills  the  cupboards.  But  in  the  right-hand 
cupboard  only  the  upper  glass  part  of  the  door  opens,  the  lower 
panel  being  a  part  of  the  wall.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  by  step¬ 
ping  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  space  is  found  to  be  given  to  another 
closet,  the  lower  half  made  deep  and  commodious  for  pots  and  pans 
and  the  upper,  which  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  intended  for  spoons 
and  shallow  muffin  pans. 

The  kitchen  itself  could  only  have  been  designed  by  a  woman 
and  a  housekeeper.  It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  every  inch  of 
space  is  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  The  whole  wall  space 
on  one  side  is  occupied  by  a  dresser  of  Miss  Hills’  own  devising,  which 
is  not  only  beautiful  to  look  at  but  most  convenient  in  operation,  for 
there  is  a  lower  door  that  on  opening  swings  out  a  flour  barrel,  a  roll¬ 
ing  board  that  pulls  out,  a  most  economical  use  of  drawers,  lockers, 
shelf  and  cupboard  room  and  ample  space  for  the  storage  of  provisions 
and  cooking  utensils.  The  range  is  placed  conveniently  near  against 
a  chimney  breast  of  brick  that  covers  the  whole  wall  space  from  floor 
to  ceiling  and  from  door  to  door.  A  little  shelf  filled  with  books  offers 
the  opportunity  to  use  pleasantly  and  profitably  the  leisure  time  that 
may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  maid,  and  the  kitchen  porch  adjoining  makes 
a  pleasant  little  sitting  room,  with  its  lattice  and  built-in  seats  and 
its  convenience  to  the  side  gate.  This  little  porch  is  quite  out  of  range 
of  the  piazza,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the 
house  there  is  shown  the  greatest  consideration  for  the  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  privacy  of  the  woman  upon  whose  shoulders  the  main 
burden^of  the  housework  rests. 
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THE  TRANSPLANTED  TEUTON  AND  HIS 
AMUSEMENTS:  BY  MARION  WINTHROP 

MbN  RECKONING  the  various  foreign  colonies  con- 
I  tained  in  New  York  it  has  been  stated  that  New  York 
I  has  a  larger  German  population  than  any  German  city 
I  with  the  exception  of  Berlin.  No  doubt  the  figures  are 
l<  correct  as  applied  to  the  German  speaking  population,. 
I  That,  however,  is  composed  of  Austrians  as  well  as  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  a  vast  number  of  Austrian  Jews.  Few  New 
Yorkers  realize  that  practically  all  the  German  speaking  Hebrews 
in  New  York  are  Austrian.  The  real  German  Jew  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  type.  And  so  while  there  are  a  large  number  of  entertainments- 
provided  for  this  German  speaking  population — from  the  simplest 
and  most  inexpensive  to  such  excellent  performances  as  have  been 
given  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater, — the  result  is 
not  an  exact  transcription  of  either  German,  Austrian  or  Jewish  taste 
in  entertainment,  but  a  blending  of  all  three,  more  or  less  modified.^ 
by  the  ways  of  the  new  world. 

The  concert  hall  of  the  type  common  to  both  Germany  and  Austria 
is  to  be  found  here, — a  decent  place  where  the  audience  sits  at  little 
tables  where  food,  beer  and  other  drinks  may  be  enjoyed  during  the 
entertainment.  At  one  of  these  places  opened  recently, — Zum 
Schwarzen  Adler, — a  German  presentation  of  the  Viennese  opera  “A 
Waltz  Dream”  was  given  for  a  time.  As  present  it  offers  a  sort  of 
vaudeville  entertainment  with  attractions  from  Vienna  and  the  Winter-’ 
garten  of  Berlin.  Another  house,  the  Orpheum,  on  lower  Third 
Avenue,  has  been  giving  a  spirited  German  presentation  of  “The 
Merry  Widow”  nearly  all  winter.  The  contrast  furnished  by  the 
two  productions,  the  American  and  the  German,  of  this  most  popular 
of  light  operas  is  most  significant  of  racial  differences.  In  the  first 
place  the  German  production  employs  the  original  text,  which  is  in  a- 
vein  of  comedy  quite  different  from  the  peculiar  brand  of  buffoonery 
and  farce  demanded  on  Broadway.  There  is  an  occasional  apparent: 
simplification  and  broadening  of  a  point,  and  probably  some  cuts^ 
in  the  dialogue,  but  on  the  whole  the  characters  have  a  relative  dignity 
and  verisimilitude.  In  the  American  version  the  characters  are 
all — with  the  exception  of  the  two  principals — the  traditional  weari¬ 
some  comic  opera  abortions  in  which  ambassador  and  prince  and 
servant  carouse  upon  equal  terms.  The  exquisite  art  of  Miss  Linai 
Abarbanell  (who  is  a  German  from  Berlin)  and  the  charm  and  esprit 
of  Donald  Brian  stand  out  almost  incongruously  from  the  crude 
familiar  framework  of  horseplay  and  childish  jokes  that  have  made 
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up  the  so-called  comic  opera  of  Broadway  as  far  back  as  my  memory 
extends.  Also  the  lines  in  the  translation  have  been  much  spun  out, 
elaborated  and  localized,  so  that  little  or  nothing  of  the  original  text 
remains.  It  is  in  the  relative  excellence  of  dancing  and  singing  that 
one  perceives  the  widest  difference  in  the  demands  of  the  two  audiences. 
Although  the  orchestra  of  the  little  German  performance  (where  the 
price  of  seats  ranges  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents)  is  com¬ 
posed  of  only  six  pieces  besides  the  piano,  the  rendering  of  this  fra¬ 
grant  midsummer  night  music  shows  a  most  delicate  musical  sense 
of  its  light  rhythms.  But  the  dancing  is  heavy  and  the  women  of  the 
chorus  are  not  pretty.  They  are  selected  for  their  vocal  ability. 
One  of  the  women,  Frau  Gerold,  who  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
light  operas  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater,  has  a  voice  that  might  have 
assumed  grand  operatic  proportions  with  proper  training.  The 
management  has  found  that  in  order  to  retain  their  Third  avenue 
audience  they  cannot  let  the  musical  part  of  the  entertainment  fall 
below  a  certain  standard!  The  female  members  of  the  cast  are  all 
Austrian  Hebrews  with  the  exception  of  Fraulein  Thury,  a  little 
person  of  distinct  spirit  and  charm  who  takes  the  part  of  the  prince. 
She  is  a  Hungarian  and  has  sung  the  role  in  Vienna  concert  halls, 
as  have  several  of  the  other  performers.  The  reason  given  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  woman  in  this  part  strikes  one  as  characteristically  Teutonic: 
Because  singing  in  a  smoke-filled  room  is  bad  for  the  voice,  tenors 
are  reluctant  to  subject  themselves  to  the  risk.  But  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  female  voice! 
One  of  the  principal  male  parts  is  taken  by  a  waiter  in  a  well-known 
German  restaurant.  None  of  the  performers  is  American  born. 

In  the  American  production,  as  in  all  Broadway  musical  comedies, 
the  voice  is  a  third  consideration.  In  the  selection  of  female  actors 
beauty  is  the  first  consideration,  then  grace  in  dancing.  A  voice  is 
reckoned  as  an  additional  advantage.  In  Mr.  Savage’s  productions, 
however,  the  musical  standard  is  always  much  higher  than  in  other 
similar  entertainments.  The  “Merry  Widow”  orchestra  is  excellent, 
and  in  Miss  Lina  Abarbanell  (formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company)  who  is  now  playing  the  role  of  the  widow,  he  has  secured 
a  singer  who  is  a  musician  with  a  voice  of  a  peculiarly  appealing 
childlike  quality,  and  who  is  moreover  a  dancer  with  a  natural  gift 
of  motion  that  is  little  short  of  genius.  She  fioats,  she  blows  across 
the  stage.  One  feels  convinced  that  she  has  concealed  wings.  For 
it  is  a  motion  too  ethereal  to  be  associated  with  one’s  usual  conception 
of  the  movement  of  feet. 
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CAN  INTENSIVE  FARMING  BE  MADE  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  AND  PROFITABLE  FOR  THE  INEX¬ 
PERIENCED  MAN  FROM  THE  CITY?  BY  EDGAR 
J.  HOLLISTER 


[HE  first  question  asked  of  one  who  advocates  a  return 
to  farming  as  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  method 
of  earning  a  living  and  providing  a  home  and  a  com¬ 
petence  for  the  future,  is:  What  about  the  practical 
side  of  such  a  scheme  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  a 
workman  used  to  city  life  and  to  the  factories  and 
possessing  little  knowledge  of  farming  to  cope  with 
the  diflBculties  which  frequently  prove  too  much  for  the  man  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  on  the  farm  and  whose  father  and  grandfather  before 
him  have  followed  the  plough  ?  Also,  the  question  is  likely  to  come 
up  as  to  the  actual  results  to  be  obtained  by  modern  methods  of  in¬ 
tensive  agriculture.  Reports  of  experiments  made  by  experts  is  one 
thing,  but  the  actual  putting  into  practice  of  these  methods  by  the  man 
who  is  more  or  less  inexperienced  in  dealing  with  the  soil  is  another, 
and  generally  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  so  wide  that  the 
two  results  hardly  seem  to  apply  to  the  same  thing. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  I  should  say  that  the  practical 
difficulties  in  taking  up  farming  could  soon  be  surmounted  by  an 
intelligent,  energetic  man,  however  inexperienced,  who  was  willing 
to  learn  all  he  could  from  reliable  sources  and  to  gain  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  keeping  a  strict  account  of  everything 
done  on  the  farm  and  profiting  by  every  failure  as  well  as  by  success. 
We  purpose  in  this  and  succeeding  numbers  of  The  Craftsman  to 
give  all  the  practical  information,  advice  and  suggestion  that  lies 
within  the  scope  of  our  own  experience  and  upon  which  we  are  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  sources  of  more  technical  instruction 
are  also  abundant,  and  when  a  man’s  mind  is  once  turned  in  this 
direction  it  will  find  plenty  of  good  stuff'  to  feed  upon.  As  to  the  actual 
results  of  intensive  agriculture,  I  can  only  say  that  after  years  of  a 
varied  personal  experience,  covering  a  variety  of  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  in  this  country  and  Canada,  I  know  that  it  is  possible  by 
the  use  of  intensive  agriculture  to  double  all  of  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  that  each  farmer  can  by  taking  the  necessary  care  not  only 
increase  his  own  profits  very  materially,  but  bear  his  share  in  bringing 
the  general  productiveness  of  the  country  to  the  point  so  imperatively 
needed  in  view  of  the  demands  of  our  increasing  population.  In 
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some  ways  the  man  who  goes  to  the  farm  fresh  from  other  occupations 
has  an  advantage  over  the  man  who  has  stayed  on  the  farm,  for  the 
reason  that  his  inexperience  is  balanced  by  a  certain  mental  alertness 
that  comes  from  being  vitally  interested  in  a  new  thing. 

MY  mind  there  is  no  question  that  we  have  reached  a  period 
I  in  our  national  growth  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  crop  producing  power 
«of  the  soil.  We  are  only  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  this  necessity, 
ibut  the  conditions  that  now  exist  are  bound  to  increase,  and  we  have 
‘Our  choice  between  beginning  now  to  apply  the  remedy  or  of  delaying 
action  until  widespread  distress  compels  us  to  force  the  adoption 
of  some  such  reform.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  people  at  large 
do  not  see  the  necessity  as  it  is  seen  by  statesmen  and  thinkers  who 
grasp  the  whole  situation  and  realize  its  significance ;  and  until  we  can 
formulate  a  practical  plan  by  which  those  who  are  suffering  under 
present  conditions  will  be  enabled  to  take  up  the  work  of  cultivating 
the  soil  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  large  yield  from  a  small  area, 
progress  must  necessarily  be  slow.  The  tendency  of  human  nature 
is  to  get  all  it  can  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  but  we  seem 
now  to  have  reached  a  period  in  our  national  growth  where  the  future 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  a  return  to  agriculture  brought 
about  as  almost  the  only  means  by  which  our  national  strength  may 
-be  increased  and  our  prosperity  put  on  a  permanent  basis. 

For  proof  of  the  effect  of  such  a  movement  upon  our  national  life, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  history  of  the  more  densely  populated 
countries  of  Europe,  where  such  conditions  as  we  are  coming  to  ex¬ 
isted  long  ago.  One  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  rests  upon  the  farmer  is  found  in  the  payment  of  the 
-enormous  war  indemnity  which  was  required  of  France  by  Germany 
before  the  German  army  of  occupation  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Paris.  The  treaty  of  peace  stipulated  that  this  indemnity  was  to  be 
paid  in  specie,  and  it  was  then  that  the  small  farmers  from  all  parts 
of  France  rose  to  the  situation  and  brought  to  the  government  ail 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  they  had  saved,  taking  in  exchange  the  French 
paper  money.  The  debt  was  paid  and  the  country  spared  further 
humiliation  from  the  presence  of  the  German  troops.  Since  then, 
France  has  not  only  redeemed  her  obligation,  but  is  today  financing 
other  countries.  Her  people  are  so  contented  that  very  few  find  any 
inducement  to  emigrate,  and  the  thrift  and  prosperity  of  the  small 
farmer  and  shopkeeper  in  France  has  grown  to  be  proverbial. 
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Another  instance  of  a  country  where  small  farming  by  intensive 
methods  is  made  the  basis  of  national  strength  is  found  in  Japan, 
where  forty-five  millions  of  people, — of  whom  thirty  millions  are  agri¬ 
culturists  living  and  working  on  an  area  less  than  the  state  of  New 
York,  have  been  the  means  of  building  up  and  equipping  a  nation 
which  in  a  few  years  has  come  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the 
powers.  Intensive  agriculture  in  Japan  is  the  outgrowth  of  condi¬ 
tions.  The  country  is  rough,  and  farming  is  carried  on  under  un¬ 
usual  difficulties.  In  many  instances  the  land  has  to  be  made  into  a 
series  of  shelves,  with  raised  ridges  on  the  hillsides  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  washing  down  into  the  valleys.  And  so  great  is  the  value  of  this 
land  that  the  Japanese  are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  finding 
plants  that  will  grow  on  these  ridges  and  yield  profitable  food  supplies. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  intensive  farming  of  small 
tracts  of  land  lies  the  secret  of  Japan’s  marvelous  advancement,  for 
it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  scientific  thrift,  and  the  turning  to  the 
utmost  account  of  every  resource  of  the  country,  a  state  of  affairs 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  obtains  in  America  today. 

IN  THIS  country  of  vast  size  and  apparently  illimitable  resources, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  intensive  farming  of  small 
tracts  of  land  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  considered 
a  general  necessity.  Under  certain  conditions  and  in  small  com¬ 
munities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  it  has  been  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  marked  degree  of  success.  For  instance,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
where  the  climate  is  mild  in  winter  and  where  the  soils  are  of  a  sandy 
nature,  making  easy  all  the  processes  of  agriculture,  market  farming 
has  reached  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection.  All  the  northern 
markets  are  made  accessible  by  the  fact  that  cheap  transportation 
by  boat  is  easily  obtained,  and  when  these  transportation  facilities 
were  extended  to  Florida,  many  farmers  moved  further  south,  where 
fruit  and  vegetables  might  be  produced  and  sent  to  the  market  in  the 
early  winter.  Again,  the  climatic  conditions  near  Kalamazoo,  Mich¬ 
igan,  coupled  with  a  limited  area  of  the  kind  of  soil  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  celery,  induced  a  group  of  Hollanders  in  the  early 
seventies  to  take  up  the  growing  of  celery,  an  industry  which  has 
since  made  this  city  famous.  The  thrifty  Hollanders  drained  the 
tamarack  swamps,  peat  bogs  and  river  bottom  lands  in  Kalamazoo, 
and,  merely  by  the  practical  application  of  good  principles  of  farming, 
they  developed  an  industry  that  brought  to  the  city  banks  annual 
deposits  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
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total  area  under  cultivation  is  about  seventeen  hundred  acres,  which 
has  been  cut  up  into  small  farms  containing  from  two  to  five  acres 
each.  As  the  production  of  the  celery  crop  is  largely  hand  labor,  each 
family  shared  in  the  cultivation  of  its  own  farm,  and  communities 
were  rapidly  built  up  where  fifteen  hundred  people  are  now  gaining 
an  ample  livelihood.  The  industry  was  developed  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  on  limited  areas  adapted  to  this  particular  crop.  Modern 
methods  of  fertilization  and  cultivation  have  been  introduced  and  the 
standard  of  the  crop  has  been  raised  so  that  the  net  profit  in  most 
cases  ranges  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

For  some  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  advocating 
the  practical  application  of  intensive  methods  on  farms  where  the 
dairy  industry  might  be  used  as  an  additional  means  of  livelihood 
and  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Tons  of 
valuable  literature  have  been  distributed  among  the  farmers  and 
those  interested  in  the  problem,  setting  forth  the  advantages  that 
might  be  gained  from  proper  drainage  of  the  soil,  the  selection  of  seed 
and  a  system  of  crop  rotation.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  means,  but  one  difiiculty  has  been  met  which  seems  apparently 
insurmountable.  The  Department  work  has  been  simplified  more 
and  more  that  the  farmer  might  better  understand  how  to  put  into 
practice  the  fundamental  principles  that  govern  success  in  agriculture ; 
but  by  reason  of  his  desire  to  expand  and  cultivate  a  larger  area  than 
his  energy  and  capital  would  permit  frustrates  to  a  great  degree  his 
own  efforts.  Instead  of  putting  all  the  care  upon  a  small  tract  of 
land  necessary  to  make  it  as  productive  as  possible,  he  almost  in¬ 
variably  turns  to  the  purchasing  or  renting  of  more  land  to  farm  in 
the  same  old  way,  hoping  that  with  good  weather  he  might  realize 
larger  returns. 

Nevertheless,  these  obstacles  are  largely  due  to  faulty  standards 
and  methods  that  are  either  extravagant  or  over-conservative.  Enough 
has  been  done  even  in  this  country  to  show  the  results  that  may  be 
obtained  by  intensive  methods  of  farming,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
all  that  is  required  to  make  such  a  movement  general  in  its  scope  is  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  the  workingman  a  plan  that  he  can  under¬ 
take  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  matter  of  securing 
land  would  be  comparatively  easy  in  the  New  England  States,  in  New 
York  or  in  New  Jersey,  where  there  are  a  number  of  farms  well  located 
and  with  an  abundant  water  supply  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  price 
ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  buildings.  Throughout  the  Northern,  Central  and  Western 
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States,  where  the  land  is  not  so  rough,  the  prices  would  run  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  advantage  of  the  Eastern 
lands  is  that  they  lie  in  a  much  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  country, 
and  where  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  soil  to  a  fair  state  of  productive¬ 
ness,  it  is  better  for  the  small  farmer  to  be  located  somewhere  near  a 
city  or  a  large  town,  as  this  provides  his  market  and  does  away  with 
exorbitant  charges  for  transportation. 

Within  easy  reach  of  New  York  and  the  coast  cities  there  are 
large  areas  of  salt  meadows  and  swamps  that  are  not  only  favorably 
located  but  may  easily  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation.  There  tracts 
may  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  and  when  they  are  diked  and  reduced  to  cultivation  by 
modern  methods  and  treatment,  they  could  easily  produce  a  net  in¬ 
come  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  in  common 
crops  and  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre  when  used 
for  the  production  of  such  special  crops  as  celery,  lettuce,  asparagus 
and  other  vegetables.  This  is  not  theory,  but  a  matter  of  which  I 
speak  from  actual  experience.  In  the  New  England  States  there  are 
large  tracts  of  land  well  located  and  with  a  good  water  supply  which 
range  in  price  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  A  portion  of  this 
land  is  now  under  cultivation  and  the  remainder  is  covered  with  small 
timber,  so  that  agriculture  and  forestry  could  be  taken  up  with  a 
very  encouraging  prospect  for  success. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  starting  such  an  enterprise  is 
that  a  beginning  can  be  made  by  a  few  people,  say  from  five 
to  ten,  and  the  acreage  required  need  not  exceed  fifty  to  one 
hundred  to  give  each  person  sufficient  land  to  cultivate.  As  a  rule, 
in  getting  property  of  this  kind,  not  much  ready  money  is  required, 
as  most  of  it  is  mortgaged  and  the  mortgage  could  be  taken  over  with 
the  place,  leaving  the  first  payment  required  very  small.  If  the  loca¬ 
tion  chance  to  be  a  very  desirable  one,  the  group  of  people  settling 
there  would  be  wise  to  take  options  on  surrounding  lands,  and  thus 
avoid  competition  which  might  come  from  speculators  in  such  real 
estate,  who  would  inevitably  be  attracted  by  the  first  appearance  of  a 
settlement.  In  selecting  the  location,  the  first  requisite  is  a  good  and 
convenient  supply  of  wholesome  water.  What  is  termed  loamy  soil 
is  preferable,  with  a  small  portion  of  low  muck  ground,  where  the 
outlet  for  local  and  main  drainage  of  the  whole  farm  is  ample  to  meet 
all  necessities.  If  there  happen  to  be  wood  lots  and  orchards,  so 
much  the  better,  and  stone  piles  are  an  advantage. 
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In  the  beginning  a  small  portion  of  land,  say  three  acres,  could 
be  set  aside  for  the  building  site.  One  acre  of  this  might  be  planted 
with  such  fruit  as  would  permit  the  keeping  of  poultry  in  the  orchard 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When  the  fruit  ripened  the  poultry 
could  be  confined  or  temporarily  removed  without  much  detriment. 
The  variety  of  fruit  trees  planted  could  embrace  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
dwarf  apples  and  cherries, — about  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  trees, 
which  should  come  into  bearing  the  second  year  after  planting.  This 
acre  could  also  furnish  room  for  keeping  one  hundred  laying  hens 
in  small  colony  houses  scattered  over  the  area.  The  net  income 
from  these  hens  can  safely  be  estimated  at  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  by  the  fourth  year  the  fruit  should  also  net  a  return  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  which  income  would  materially  increase  as  the 
trees  grew  older.  On  the  remaining  two  acres  surrounding  the  house 
would  be  a  lawn  with  shrubbery,  shade  trees  and  flowers.  The  rest 
of  the  land  would  be  devoted  to  the  farm  proper,  one-fourth  of  which 
should  always  be  in  clover,  which  is  most  useful  as  a  reconstructor 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  of  the  soil.  The  area  planted 
to  clover  could  be  changed  every  year  and  a  half  from  one  part  of 
the  lot  to  the  other,  arranging  it  so  that  every  part  of  the  land  would 
be  planted  to  clover  at  least  every  fourth  year.  While  the  chief  re¬ 
turns  from  the  clover  crop  would  be  in  the  increased  productivity 
of  the  land,  there  would  still  be  a  revenue  of  at  least  ten  dollars  on  the 
clover  hay  harvested,  and  also  a  pasture  would  be  furnished  for  the 
poultry  during  the  time  of  their  removal  from  the  orchard  while  the 
fruit  was  being  harvested. 

On  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  land  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  might  be  continuously  cultivated,  producing  sufficient  for  home 
consumption  and  preserving,  and  leaving  a  goodly  crop  to  be  mar¬ 
keted.  In  addition  to  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  jams, 
jellies  and  the  like,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  pedigree  seed  stock. 
The  seedsmen  and  gardeners  pay  fancy  prices  for  tomato  seeds  and 
selected  corn  and  beans,  all  of  which  could  be  produced  not  only 
for  the  revenue  that  would  come  from  their  sale,  but  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  offered  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  breeding  of 
plants  up  to  a  high  standard  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  yield,  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  and  hastening  the  time  of  ripening  of  all  such 
crops, — features  much  to  be  desired  in  intensive  agriculture. 

In  the  methods  by  which  these  results  may  be  obtained,  the 
question  of  drainage  occupies  a  prominent  place,  as  the  benefits  de- 
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rived  from  a  good  system  of  drainage  are  far-reaching.  Tile  drain¬ 
age  of  land  is  the  most  practical  method,  but  the  expense  of  it  has 
militated  against  its  general  use.  If,  however,  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
could  once  realize  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  methods 
of  draining  and  the  profits  likely  to  accrue  from  such  an  investment,  the 
introduction  of  tile  drainage  could  not  fail  to  be  more  rapid.  The 
most  practical  way  would  be  to  lay  a  line  of  tile  along  one  side  of  an 
acre  lot  and  see  what  it  would  do.  The  expense  of  this  would  be  trifling 
in  comparison  with  that  of  putting  in  a  system  of  tile  drainage  through¬ 
out  the  whole  area,  and  the  increased  revenue  from  the  part  so  drained 
would  not  only  encourage  the  cultivator  to  drain  the  rest,  but  would 
materially  help  him  in  paying  for  it.  This  principle  applies  to  all 
methods  of  intensive  agriculture.  Try  them  in  a  simple  way  and  on 
a  small  scale  at  the  start,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  result  will  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  further  experiments,  while  the  load  of  expense 
would  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  be  discouraging. 

By  the  systematic  manipulation  of  a  three-acre  plot,  the  gross 
revenue  from  the  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables  and  seeds  should  reach 
at  least  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  result,  however,  would 
depend  upon  the  putting  into  practice  of  such  methods  as  have  now 
been  found  to  be  practical  and  that  govern  success.  This  leaves 
out  of  the  calculation  winter  farming  by  means  of  hot  beds,  cold 
frames  and  small  greenhouses,  such  as  now  enter  largely  into  the 
problem  of  cultivating  small  areas  by  intensive  methods,  and  also 
leaving  out  the  incubators  and  brooders  necessary  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  poultry  plant.  All  of  these  will  be  taken  up  later, 
when  we  purpose  to  develop  in  detail  each  branch  of  the  subject 
in  its  turn. 
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THE  LITTLE  GARDENS  OF  THE  EAST  SIDE: 
HOW  THE  POOR  CULTIVATE  WINDOW 
BOXES:  BY  ELISABETH  A.  IRWIN 

O  ONE  can  go  from  the  tenement  districts  of  the  city 
in  the  spring  into  the  fresh  green  open  country  mth- 
out  a  mad  desire  to  transplant  a  solid  block  of  the  hot 
seething  city  into  the  midst  of  the  green  fields  or 
under  the  shading  trees.  For  years  this  has  been 
going  on  under  the  fitting  name  of  Fresh  Air  Work, 
though  it  might  as  fittingly  be  termed  green  grass  work. 
Only  recently,  however,  has  the  reversed  process  been  undertaken, 
the  bringing  of  the  mountain  to  Mahomet,  the  grass  and  flowers  into 
the  very  tenements,  where  those  who  for  many  reasons  must  stay 
all  the  year  can  enjoy  the  spring,  the  summer,  and  even  the  winter, 
in  watching  the  miracles  that  take  place  in  a  little  box  of  earth. 

Last  spring  the  New  York  City  Branch  of  the  National  Fruit  and 
Flower  Guild  placed  five  hundred  gardens  on  the  window-sills  of 
five  hundred  homes,  and  the  story  of  how  they  flourished  is  a  proof 
of  the  care,  affection  and  appreciation  they  received  from  the  five 
hundred  gardeners. 

In  the  autumn  only  three  of  these  little  gardens  had  not  actually 
flourished  and  only  one  had  died.  Each  box  with  its  two  geraniums, 
two  ivies  and  another  vine  takes  with  it  instructions  for  proper  care 
and  an  opportunity  to  buy  seeds  for  new  flowers. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  to  note  the  individuality  that  develops 
when  the  planting  season  comes.  Sweet  potato  vines  and  peanuts 
have  been  tried  with  some  success  by  several  Southern  negro  families, 
while  the  Italians  aim  always  for  color  effects.  The  German  gardens 
also  flourish  characteristically.  That  many  of  the  original  plants 
are  taken  from  the  boxes  to  be  transplanted  to  the  cemetery  and  are 
replaced  by  new  slips  tells  its  own  story. 

When  one  window-box  goes  into  a  house  from  the  Guild,  it  is 
noticeable  that  soon  after  there  appear  in  neighboring  windows 
home-made  imitations  which  are  of  course  the  sincerest  flattery. 
Bureau  drawers  cut  down  and  painted  green  are  frequently  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  while  families  in  which  a  handy  man 
presides  over  the  home  often  display  boxes  in  every  way  as  well  made 
and  presentable  as  those  procured  from  the  Guild. 

Tne  window-boxes  are  not  given  away,  but  are  sold  merely  for 
a  price  which  the  various  gardeners  can  afford  to  pay.  While  the 
actual  cost  of  a  box  is  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  most  of  them 
sell  for  twenty-five  cents,  varying  from  this  to  the  actual  cost.  The 
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applicants  for  window  gardens  come  from  various  sources.  All  the 
settlements,  church  houses,  district  nurses  and  charity  organization 
visitors  are  in  close  touch  with  the  work,  many  of  them  receiving 
fruit  and  jelly  as  well  as  flowers  from  the  Guild,  so  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  through  them  that  the  Guild  draws  its  clientele.  By  these 
means,  only  those  who  are  known  to  be  appreciative  are  entrusted 
with  the  little  gardens.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  few  are  allowed 
to  run  down.  One  stout  Irish  woman,  whose  box  was  found  full 
of  dead  plants  in  the  fall,  burst  into  tears  when  the  visitor  called. 
“You  see,”  she  said,  “my  man  neglected  it  while  I  was  away  in  the 
country.  I  wouldn’t  have  gone,”  she  added  apologetically,  “but 
the  baby  was  so  sick,  and  next  summer  I’ll  not  stir  an  inch.” 

Frequently,  however,  it  is  the  man  of  the  house  who  takes  the 
most  pride  in  the  little  home  garden.  Many  times  among  those 
who  can  afford  it,  the  husband  will  come  home  at  night  with  a  rose¬ 
bush  or  a  fern  or  some  other  plant  bought  from  a  street  vender,  and 
then  the  whole  family  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  planting  it. 

In  many  cases  vegetables  have  been  attempted  quite  successfully. 
Radishes,  parsley,  lettuce  and  even  cucumbers  have  grown  to 
flourishing  maturity  in  these  tiny  boxes. 

IT  WAS  only  last  spring  that  I  was  walking  down  Macdougal 
Street  one  morning  and  noticed  a  swarthy,  olive-skinned  Italian 
lad  on  the  steps  of  a  one-time  mansion,  now  turned  tenement, 
busily  poking  oats  into  the  dirty  cracks  of  the  stone  steps.  I  stopped 
a  moment  and  noticed  that  down  one  side  were  already  growing 
encouraging  little  green  sprouts.  I  asked  if  he  had  planted  those 
also,  and  learned  that  every  day  he  picked  up  the  oats  that  were 
dropped  by  the  horses  feeding  from  their  bags,  and  planted  them. 
Then  when  they  came  up  he  transplanted  them  into  a  paper  shoe 
box  which  he  proudly  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  sill  of  an  attic  window. 

“Theresa,”  he  informed  me,  “got  a  real  garden  off  the  nurse,  but 
I  ain’t  sick  so  I  made  one.”  I  looked  around  me,  and  verily  Tony’s 
box  and  tiny  row  of  green  blades  were  the  only  growing  things  my 
eyes  could  light  upon  in  any  direction. 

A  similar  story  of  appreciation  is  told  by  a  settlement  worker  who 
was  making  her  way  down  Allen  Street,  the  dingiest  of  all  East  Side 
streets,  the  darkest  and  most  forbidding,  when  she  noticed  a  little 
girl  tracing  a  finger  line  around  two  grass  blades  at  the  foot  of  an 
elevated  station  pillar. 

“You  have  a  flower,  haven’t  you.?”  she  vouchsafed  interestedly. 
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“’Tain’t  no  flower,  teacher/’  was  the  indignant  protest,  “here 
stands  a  park.” 

It  is  this  instinct,  from  the  smallest  babe  up,  to  hunt  out  some 
green  growing  thing  and  to  cherish  it,  now  half-starved,  amidst  only 
filth  and  barren  asphalt,  that  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Guild  is  trying 
to  keep  alive. 

In  some  tenements  in  the  less  congested  portions  of  the  city  there 
is  an  occasional  chance  for  a  “sure  enough”  backyard  garden,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  visitor  of  the  Guild  finds  her  proudest  opportunity. 
The  transformation  of  a  rubbish  heap  to  a  bower  of  beauty  must 
appeal  to  anyone,  and  in  several  cases  this  has  been  actually  and 
literally  accomplished,  while  in  many  other  instances  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  is  in  process,  and  sunflowers  and  morning-glories  are  putting 
to  rout  all  inclination  to  dump  tin  cans  and  ashes  against  the  rear 
fence. 

The  work  of  the  Guild  has  also  another  side.  All  through  the 
summer  cut  flowers  neatly  tied  into  bunches  or  loosely  packed  into 
boxes  are  finding  their  way  from  country  gardens  into  the  hands 
of  the  tenement  children. 

Hundreds  of  bunches  are  every  week  gathered  by  those  who  wish 
to  share  their  gardens  and  are  sent  to  the  New  York  settlements  direct, 
where  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  tired,  hot  little  children  come 
in  flocks  just  to  possess,  to  hold  in  their  own  hands,  to  smell  with  their 
own  noses,  one  little  bit  of  the  country  they  may  not  see. 

It  was  on  a  hot  August  night  last  summer  that  I  was  dining  at  a 
settlement  on  the  East  Side.  Throughout  dinner  the  bell  rang  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  one  resident  after  another  returned  with  the  one  final 
word  “Bank.”  I  asked  if  Bank  was  always  so  popular,  or  why  such 
a  hot  night  had  been  chosen  for  everyone  to  deposit  or  draw  his 
pennies. 

“Oh,”  said  the  friend  with  whom  I  was  dining,  “they  saw  the 
box  of  flowers  come  in  and  they  can’t  wait.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  each  one  transacted  his  business  I  was 
allowed  to  give  him  a  nosegay. 

Each  child  had  a  preference.  I  could  see  them  as  they  stood  in  the 
line  selecting  special  flowers  on  the  big  tray  and  hoping  no  one  would 
take  that  one.  As  each  one  received  his  prize,  I  was  interested  to 
see  the  disposition  made  of  them.  Some  selfishly  crushed  them  to 
their  own  noses,  others  pushed  them  ecstatically  against  mine,  while 
still  others  dashed  off  madly  to  show  the  bunch  to  a  mother  or  sister 
at  home. 
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KJ  CONNECTION  with  its  wonderful  work  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  arid  lands  of  our  Western  States,  the 
Reclamation  Service  is  carrying  out  a  far-sighted  plan 
for  the  reformation  of  the  hardly  less  arid  lives  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  that  region.  We  are  fairly 
familiar  with  the  engineering  operations  that  are 
converting  the  desert  waste — “dreary  and  vast  and 
silent”— into  tracts  of  smiling  soil  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  this  great  economic  enterprise  involves 
the  establishment  of  towns.  These  are  to  be  placed  at  carefully  se¬ 
lected  sites  in  every  project,  and  to  be  laid  out  and  developed  upon 
lines  no  less  scientific  than  those  regulating  the  irrigation  works. 
The  design  of  the  Service,  which  is  pursued  under  the  express  author¬ 
ity  of  Congress,  extends  beyond  the  reduction  of  the  land  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  fecundity  to  the  creation  of  homes  and  industrial  centers 
in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  ideas.  The  basal  feature  of 
the  system  is  centralization— the  very  reverse  of  the  condition  usually 
obtaining  in  our  agricultural  communities.  Although  far  from  new 
as  applied  to  a  rural  population,  its  practice  among  us  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  scattering  sections  of  the  country. 

Town  and  country  are  economically  interdependent  and  they 
should  be  closely  allied  industrially  and  socially.  The  principle 
involved  in  these  almost  axiomatic  statements  has  been  conformed 
to  in  Europe  since  the  birth  of  the  burgs  from  the  feudal  communi¬ 
ties.  So  obvious  is  it  that  we  see  its  recognition  among  primitive 
peoples  who  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Zulu  kraal  and  the 
Maori  village,  each  surrounded  by  fields  of  crops  or  pasture  runs, 
are  not  merely  provisions  for  defence,  but  also  agencies  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  convenience,  cobperation  and  social  intercourse. 

When  Coronado  and  his  adventurous  followers  broke  upon  the 
peaceful  people  of  Mexico,  they  found  the  Pueblo  Indians  living,  as 
their  name  implies,  in  permanent  villages.  The  adobe  huts  were 
grouped  about  a  central  building,  designed  to  serve  as  council  house 
and,  on  occasion,  as  fort.  Around  this  aggregation  of  habitations 
lay  a  circle  of  cultivated  fields,  with  roads  and  irrigation  ditches 
radiating  from  it  in  every  direction.  The  Indian  husbandman  went 
out  to  his  work  each  morning,  returning  at  nightfall  to  his  village 
home  and  the  companionship  of  his  fellow  tribesmen. 
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At  a  much  later  period,  the  Mormon  settlers  of  Utah  adopted 
a  similar  system  of  agricultural  communities,  each  with  a  common 
urban  center.  But  in  their  case  the  place  of  worship  occupied  the 
position  in  the  town  corresponding  to  that  held  by  the  fortified  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Indian  village,  and  the  purpose  of  the  arrangement  was 
chiefly  disciplinary.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  church  in  its  earliest 
days  to  keep  its  followers  in  sight  and  under  the  closest  surveillance. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  important  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  were  unpremeditatedly  secured  by  the  Mormon  rural  settle¬ 
ments. 

In  still  more  recent  times,  the  idea  of  agricultural  centralization 
has  been  carried  to  practical  perfection  in  the  orange  districts  of 
California.  Redlands  and  Riverside  are  notable  examples  which 
have  furnished  the  Reclamation  Service  with  models  for  their  town- 
site  plans.  The  fruit  growers  live  in  these  centers,  which  afford 
all  the  ordinary  conveniences  and  comforts  of  urban  life  and  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  outlying  orange  groves  by  excellent  roads.  The 
happy  blending  in  these  communities  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  town  and  country  strongly  impressed  former  Secretary  Gates,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  made  a  few  years  ago.  He  declared  that  their 
inhabitants  more  nearly  attained  to  the  ideal  home  life  than  any  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  America. 

Isolated  rural  settlements '  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  various 
parts  of  the  West,  and  in  some  of  the  Middle  States  the  first  step  toward 
centralization  has  been  taken  by  consolidating  district  schools  and 
transporting  pupils  to  a  central  graded  establishment. 

For  an  exhibition  of  the  prosecution  of  rural  centralization  in  a 
systematic  and  complete  manner  we  must  look  to  the  large  areas 
of  arid  land  that  the  Reclamation  Service  are  rapidly  converting 
into  productive  soil.  These  tracts,  in  several  instances  exceeding 
three  hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent,  are  laid  out  in  holdings  of 
forty  and  eighty  acres.  Town  sites  are  located  in  the  first  surveys 
of  the  projects  and  are  so  distributed  as  to  bring  every  farm  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  one  of  them. 

The  towns,  which  will  contain  populations  of  from  one  to  five 
thousand,  are  laid  out  upon  the  plan  presented  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  thoroughfares  are  broad  and  regular,  even  the  alley- 
ways  being  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  principal  streets  and  avenues 
are  continued  out  through  the  adjacent  farm  land  until  they  merge 
into  the  highways  radiating  from  neighboring  towns  of  similar  origin 
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and  plan.  In  the  central  position,  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Indian  stronghold  and  the  Mormon  temple,  will  stand  the  school 
building  with  the  main  roads  converging  upon  it.  Around  this,  along 
the  sides  of  the  public  square,  will  be  ranged  the  town  hall,  post 
office,  public  library,  telephone  exchange,  telegraph  office  and  fire 
station.  Two  blocks  of  the  main  street  are  planned  to  accommodate 
stores  and  business  offices.  The  plaza  itself  will  afford  a  playground 
for  the  children  and  a  resort  for  their  elders,  as  it  does  in  Spanish- 
American  towns.  The  inner  portion  of  the  settlement  will  be  occu- 
pied  by  residences  with  ample  yards  and  flower  gardens,  while  the 
outer  edges  are  marked  off  in  larger  lots  for  occupation  by  dairies 
and  small  truck  farms. 

The  little  red  schoolhouse  will  soon  be  no  more  than  a  picturesque 
memory.  The  central  graded  school  has  such  obvious  advantages, 
and  its  introduction  has  met  with  such  unvarying  success,  that  its 
rapid  establishment  in  all  our  agricultural  districts  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain.  It  has  been  operated  for  several  years  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results  in  Kansas.  A  bus  service  is  maintained  in  connection  with 
it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  children  to  and  fro.  The  inno¬ 
vation  has  been  followed  by  the  most  marked  improvement  in  health 
and  regularity  of  attendance.  Representative  Reeder,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  system,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  moral 
effect  of  a  teacher  in  each  of  the  conveyances.  This  arrangement 
insures  the  children  proper  guardianship,  while  absent  from  their 
parents  and  curtails  the  opportunities  of  the  “bad  boy,”  whose  malign 
influence  is  most  frequently  exerted  on  the  road  to  and  from  school. 

The  central  graded  school  permits  of  the  employment  of  a  better 
class  of  teachers  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  more  extensive  course 
of  study.  It  is  found  that  the  cost  of  supporting  it  is  little  more,  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  farmer,  than  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  small  district  school,  with  its  distinctly  inferior  benefits.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rural  settlements  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  the 
system  of  central  graded  schools  can  be  carried  on  with  the  maximuDD 
of  economy  and  effect. 

These  rural  settlements  will,  enjoy  not  only  an  unlimited  supply 
of  good  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes,  but  in  most 
instances  the  irrigation  works  will  furnish  power  for  a  great 
variety  of  uses.  Electric  railroads  will  be  installed,  connecting  one 
town  with  another  and  affording  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  district.  Aside  from  the  convenient  passenger  service,  such  roads 
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will  act  in  the  more  important  capacity  of  freight  carriers,  conveying 
merchandise  and  machinery  to  the  farms  and  hauUng  produce  thence 
to  the  shipping  points.  The  farmer  will  be  supplied  with  power  to 
operate  his  agricultural  machinery,  and  his  wife  with  power  to  run 
her  churn  or  her  sewing  machine.  The  settlements  will  be  hghted 
by  electricity.  The  same  force  will  be  employed  in  their  industrial 
plants  and  in  their  homes,  for  heating  and  cooking. 

The  Western  farmers  are  quite  alive  to  the  economy  and  conven¬ 
ience  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  electricity.  On  the  Minadoka 
project,  where  the  power-house  is  in  operation,  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  have  subscribed  to  the  service,  which  is  furnished  to 
them  at  a  fraction  above  cost.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  source 
of  all  these  pubhc  utihties  will  in  every  case  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  for  the  Government  is  pledged  to  turn  over  to  the  landowners 
the  entire  irrigation  systems,  with  the  exception  of  reservoirs,  ten  years 
after  their  completion. 

Each  settlement  will  be  a  logical  station  for  a  railroad,  a  market 
for  the  farmer’s  produce  and  a  shipping  depot  for  the  buyer.  The 
centralization  and  community  of  interests  will  effect  many  economies 
which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  particularize  and  will  enable  every 
farmer  to  enjoy  conveniences  and  comforts  that  would  otherwise  be 
beyond  his  reach.  Not  the  least  of  these  will  be  improved  professional 
services.  The  settlements  will  become  the  permanent  residences  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  dentists  and  veterinary  surgeons  of  ability  who  will 
displace  the  itinerant  quacks  that  infest  the  agricultural  districts. 
With  the  concentration  of  the  demand,  a  better  class  of  craftsmen, 
too,  will  make  themselves  available  to  the  farmer. 

Next  to  the  home,  the  three  great  social  institutions  of  the  rural 
districts  are  the  church,  the  school  and  the  grange.  None  of  these 
is  extending  anything  like  the  degree  of  benefit  that  should  be  derived 
from  it  and  this  in  each  case  is  because  of  the  scattered  constituency. 
Upon  the  rural  settlement  plan  all  of  these  institutions  are  afforded 
greatly  enlarged  scope  for  activity  and  influence,  while  their  mainte¬ 
nance  is  effected  with  increased  economy. 

Our  agricultural  fife  differs  greatly  from  that  in  European  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  farmers  live  mostly  in  villages,  and  the  isolated  farm¬ 
house  is  the  exception.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  our  farmers  in 
getting  help  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  hired  labor  in  the  country 
is  almost  exclusively  performed  by  single  men,  and  necessarily  so. 
Very  few  farms  have  dwellings  to  accommodate  the  families  of  laborers. 
This  not  only  mihtates  against  the  employment  of  a  married  man 
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but  also  operates  against  the  permanency  of  the  unmarried.  When 
one  of  the  latter  takes  a  wife,  he  is  generally  compelled  to  engage  in 
other  work.  And  this  is  one  of  the  potent  causes  for  young  men  leav¬ 
ing  the  country. 

The  rural  settlement  greatly  simplifies  the  labor  problem.  The 
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farmer  may  reside  in  the  town  and  have  a  married  helper|living  on 
the  land,  or  the  helper  may  live  in  the  settlement,  and  go  out  to  his 
work,  in  case  his  employer  occupies  the  only  house  on  the  farm.  The 
latter  arrangement  would  usually  prove  convenient,  because  the  farmer 
would  naturally  be  glad  to  establish  daily  communication  with  the 
urban  centers. 

The  aphorism  of  John  Burroughs:  “Where  the  cow  is,  there  is 
Arcadia,”  might  without  sacrifice  of  truth  be  paraphrased  thus: 
Where  the  cow  is,  there  is  accidie-torpor,  ennui.  In  general, 
existence  in  our  sparsely  settled  sections  is  characterized  by  the  most 
deadly  commonplace.  The  farmer  is  narrow  and  self-centered. 
How  should  he  be  otherwise He  is  without  the  world,  cut  off  from 
the  influences  that  expand  the  mind  and  develop  the  social  qualities. 
His  solitary  life  is  toilsome,  monotonous  and  almost  devoid  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  He  loses  all  perspective,  all  sense  of  proportion.  His  outlook 
and  his  interests  are  bounded  by  his  fences. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmer’s  boy,  strong,  and  restive  with 
the  lust  of  life,  deserts  the  soil  for  the  pavement  of  the  city,  abandons 
the  cold,  unsocial  environment  of  his  home  for  the  stirring  center, 
with  its  human  appeal  ?  He  is  simply  responding  to  a  natural  pro¬ 
clivity  of  man,  the  most  gregarious  of  animals.  He  seldom  has  any 
definite  purpose  in  view,  nor  is  he  conscious  of  any  positive  attraction 
in  the  town,  much  less  of  any  distinct  dislike  to  following  his  father’s 
occupation.  Give  him  the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  which 
he  craves,  give  him  the  relaxation,  change  and  amusement  he  desires 
— these  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  husbandman — and  he  will 
cleave  to  the  homestead  and  take  up  the  task  of  tilling  the  fields  where 
his  father  lays  it  down.  That  this  conclusion  is  justified  seems 
evident  from  the  ascertained  fact  that  the  country  lads  to  whom  the 
towns  are  most  accessible  are  those  least  prone  to  desert  the  farm. 

The  rural  settlements  will  revolutionize  life  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  It  will  operate  toward  the  retention  of  the  young  people 
.on  the  soil  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  stay  the  undesirable 
efflux  to  the  cities.  The  farmer  may  have  his  home  in  the  town, 
going  to  his  work  daily  by  wagon  or  electric  car,  with  almost  the  same 
•convenience  as  the  suburbanite  going  to  his  office,  but  if  he  prefers 
to  live  upon  his  land,  the  settlement  will  be  readily  accessible.  Its 
school  may  be  easily  reached  by  his  children  and  his  family  may  take 
part  in  its  social  life. 
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SHOULD  THE  ART  STUDENT  THINK?  BY 
PAMELA  COLMAN  SMITH 

L/L  you  students  who  are  just  beginning  your  work  in 
an  Art  School.  Stop — think!  First  make  sure  in 
your  own  mind  what  end  you  wish  to  work  for.  Do 
you  know.?^  Perhaps  you  have  not  decided.  You 
will  leave  all  that  to  the  time  when  you  have  learned 
to  draw  and  leave  the  school — a  crippled  tool — ready 
to  begin  your  serious  work  and  have  a  studio — and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Do  not  wait  till  then !  Put  in  a  corner  of  your  mind 
an  idea— such  as,  “I  wish  to  paint  portraits.”  Just  keep  that  idea 
in  the  corner,  and  do  not  forget  that  it  is  there.  Call  it  up  sometimes 
and  review  your  work  in  front  of  it.  Thus — “Am  I  working  at  the 
right  beginning  for  this  branch  of  art  ?  Am  I  studying  the  faces  of 
all  the  people  I  see — trying  to  find  out  their  character — imagining 
how  I  should  paint  them  if  I  were  to  do  so.?  Am  I  trying  to  show 
more  of  their  character  than  appears  on  the  surface .?  Can  I  see  it  ? 
No.  But  how  shall  I  find  it.?”  Look  for  it. 

When  you  see  a  portrait  of  an  historical  person,  note  the  dress,  the 
type  of  face;  see  if  you  can  trace  the  character  in  the  face;  note 
the  pose,  for  often  pose  will  date  a  picture  as  correctly  as  the  hair  or 
clothes.  Remember  the  date,  if  the  picture  is  dated;  if  not,  place  it  in 
your  mind  as  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  so  on.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  period,  make  a 
pencil  sketch  and  take  it  with  you  to  some  reference  library.  Once 
a  week  make  a  point  of  looking  up  all  the  clothes  you  have  seen  (or 
wish  to  draw  in  some  composition,  perhaps).  Some  day  when  you 
may  have  a  novel  to  illustrate  and  a  character  to  portray,  you  will 
remember,  “Oh,  yes,  a  dress  of  the  kind  worn  by  so  and  so  in  the  por¬ 
trait  by  so  and  so — that  type — or — no!  Somewhat  more  lively.” 

Go  and  see  all  the  plays  you  can.  For  the  stage  is  a  great  school — 
or  should  be — to  the  illustrator — as  well  as  to  others.  First  watch 
the  simple  forms  of  joy,  of  fear,  of  sorrow;  look  at  the  position  taken 
by  the  whole  body,  then  the  face — but  that  can  come  afterward. 

As  an  exereise  draw  a  composition  of  fear  or  sadness,  or  great 
sorrow,  quite  simply,  do  not  bother  about  details  now,  but  in  a  few 
lines  tell  your  story.  Then  show  it  to  any  one  of  your  friends,  or 
family,  or  fellow  students,  and  ask  them  if  they  can  tell  you  what  it 
is  meant  to  portray.  You  will  soon  get  to  know  how  to  make  it  tell 
its  tale.  After  you  have  found  how  to  tell  a  simple  story,  put  in  more 
details,  the  face,  and  indicate  the  dress.  Next  time  you  go  to  the  play 
look  at  the  elothes,  hat,  cloak,  armor,  belt,  sword,  dagger,  rings,  boots, 
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jewels.  Watch  how  the  cloak  swings  when  the  person  walks,  how 
the  hands  are  used.  See  if  you  can  judge  if  the  clothes  are  correct,  or 
if  they  are  worn  correctly;  for  they  are  often  ruined  by  the  way  they 
are  put  on.  An  actor  should  be  able  to  show  the  period  and  manner 
of  the  time  in  the  way  he  puts  on  his  clothes,  as  well  as  the  way  he 
uses  his  hands,  head,  legs. 

This  may  be  beside  the  mark,  think  you!  “Of  what  use  is  the 
stage  to  me  ?  I  am  to  be  an  illustrator  of  books  1  The  stage 
is  false,  exaggerated,  unreal,”  you  say.  So  are  a  great  many 
pictures  in  books,  and  the  books,  too,  for  that  matter.  The  stage 
has  taught  me  almost  all  I  know  of  clothes,  of  action  and  of  pictorial 
gestures. 

Learn  from  everything,  see  everything,  and  above  all  feel  every¬ 
thing!  And  make  other  people  when  they  look  at  your  drawing  feel 
it  too! 

Make  your  training  at  your  art  school  your  a  b  c.  You  must  learn 
to  hold  a  brush,  to  mix  paint,  to  draw  in  perspective,  and  study 
anatomy. 

Keep  an  open  mind  to  all  things.  Hear  all  the  music  you  can, 

food  music,  for  sound  and  form  are  more  closely  connected  than  we 
now. 

Think  good  thoughts  of  beautiful  things,  colors,  sounds,  places, 
not  mean  thoughts.  When  you  see  a  lot  of  dirty  people  in  a  crowd, 
do  not  remember  only  the  dirt,  but  the  great  spirit  that  is  in  them 
all,  and  the  power  that  they  represent. 

For  through  ugliness  is  beauty  sometimes  found.  Lately  I  have 
seen  a  play,  ugly,  passionate,  realistic,  brutal.  All  through  that  play 
I  felt  that  ugly  things  may  be  true  to  nature,  but  surely  it  is  through 
evil  that  we  realize  good.  The  far-off  scent  of  morning  air,  the  blue 
mountains,  the  sunshine,  the  flowers,  of  a  country  I  once  lived  in, 
seemed  to  rise  before  me — and  there  on  the  stage  was  a  woman  sitting 
on  a  chair,  her  body  stiff,  her  eyes  rolling,  a  wonderfully  realistic 
picture  of  a  flt. 

I  believe  that  in  the  so-called  “composition  class”  the  future 
of  many  a  student  lies.  (Professor  Arthur  Dow,  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  proved  this,  and  through  his  influence  I  believe  a  good  many 
schools  have  begun  to  teach  composition  first.) 

But  let  the  student  begin  young,  and  with  all  the  necessary  aids 
for  the  broadening  of  his  mind.  Composition  first,  and  all  the  other 
rules  and  rudiments,  in  order  as  they  come.  As  much  literature, 
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music,  drama  as  possible  (all  to  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  that  idea 
so  safely  tucked  away  in  the  corner  of  the  student’s  mind),  to  be 
worked  at  from  the  vantage  point  of  knowing  what  they  are  to  aid. 

I  wish  here  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
an  American  magazine  (Putman's  Mordhly  for  July,  1907).  “An 
Appreciation  and  a  Protest.”  An  appreciation  of  Albert  Sterner, 
and  a  protest  against  the  “ultra-sweetness  and  oppressive  propriety 
admired  alike  by  the  publisher  and  the  public,”  and  “individuality 
discreetly  suppressed.” 

O!  the  prudishness  and  pompous  falseness  of  a  great  mass  of 
intelligent  people! 

I  do  not  hold  that  “the  incessant  roar  of  high-power  presses”  is 
alone  to  blame  for  the  stifling  of  life,  but  for  a  lack  of  inspiration. 
For  it  is  a  land  of  power,  a  land  of  unkempt  uproar— full  of  life,  force, 
energy. 

Lift  up  your  ideals,  you  weaklings,  and  force  a  way  out  of  that 
thunderous  clamor  of  the  steam  press,  the  hurrying  herd  of  blind 
humanity,  noise,  dust,  strife,  seething  toil — there  is  power!  The 
imprisoned  Titans  underneath  the  soil,  grinding,  writhing— take 
your  strength  from  them,  throw  aside  your  petty  drawing  room  point 
of  view. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  riotous,  clumsy  ugliness  suddenly  spring  up, 
but  a  fine  noble  power  shining  through  your  work.  The  illustrations 
that  I  see  in  the  magazines  by  the  younger  people  are  all  dignified 
and  well,  carefully  and  conscientiously  drawn,  but  their  appalling 
clumsiness  is  quite  beyond  me,— their  lack  of  charm  and  grace. 

I  do  not  mean  by  charm,  prettiness^  but  an  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Ugliness  is  beauty,  but  with  a  difference,  a  nobleness  that  speaks 
through  all  the  hard  crust  of  convention. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  half  the  world  has  nothing  to  say.  Per¬ 
haps  the  other  half  has,  but  it  is  afraid  to  speak.  Banish  fear,  brace 
your  courage,  place  your  ideal  high  up  with  the  sun,  away  from  the 
dirt  and  squalor  and  ugliness  around  you  and  let  that  power  that  makes 
“the  roar  of  the  high-power  presses”  enter  into  your  work— energy- 
courage— life— love.  Use  your  wits,  use  your  eyes.  Perhaps  you  use 
your  physical  eyes  too  much  and  only  see  the  mask.  Find  eyes  within, 
look  for  the  door  into  the  unknown  country. 

“High  over  cap”  on  a  fairy  horse— ride  on  your  Quest— for  what 
we  are  all  seeking—Beauty.  Beauty  of  thought  first,  beauty  of  feeling, 
beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  color,  beauty  of  sound,  appreciation,  joy, 
and  the  power  of  showing  it  to  others. 
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The  plaster  house  in  America  is 
a  composite  reflected  of  plaster 
houses  in  all  countries,  and,  as 
a  result,  has  many  delightful 
features.  Its  popularity  in  the  past  few 
years  has  increased  at  a  surprising  ratio. 
The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek :  plaster 
houses  are  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer  than  those  of  wood.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  high  price  of  mill  work  no 
longer  makes  the  frame  house  cheaper, 
so  that  the  plaster  house  is  not  at  a 
disadvantage  from  an  economical  stand¬ 
point.  Then,  too,  people  are  learning 
how  to  build  them.  Every  one  who 
goes  abroad,  for  instance,  is  more  or 
less  influenced,  when  he  comes  to  make 
a  home,  by  his  observations.  It  may  be 
the  Elizabethan  half-timbered  houses  of 
England  have  appealed  to  his  particular 
fancy,  or  that  the  villas  of  Florence  are 
the  type  which  he  wishes  to  reproduce 
for  his  own,  or,  possibly,  the  rambling 
houses  of  Spain,  with  their  picturesque 
courtyards,  have  taken  a  special  hold  on 
his  imagination.  Those  who  have  seen 
Southern  California  with  its  wealth  of 
architectural  specimens  know  that  the 
plaster  house  shows  all  these  influences 
as  well  as  an  occasional  marked  origi¬ 
nality. 

The  Pompeiian  plaster  house  which 
one  seldom,  if  ever,  sees  in  the  Eastern 
States,  appears  quite  natural  in  the 


tropical  setting  of  our  Southwest.  A 
number  of  these  houses  are  situated  in 
the  midst  of  orchards,  a  good  deal  of 
space  being  necessary  for  their  con¬ 
struction  to  satisfy  their  rambling  pro¬ 
pensities.  Built  around  an  interior 
court,  or  atrium,  which  serves  as  a  dis¬ 
tributing  point  for  other  rooms,  they 
are  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  A 
fountain  plays  according  to  tradition 
and  tropical  plants  border  this  central 
room,  luxuriously.  The  light  comes 
entirely  from  above,  and  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  manipulated  by  small  windows 
that  form  a  sort  of  frieze.  In  some  of 
the  houses  the  atrium  is  floored  with 
cement,  places  being  left  for  plants. 
From  the  atrium  you  go  up  one  step  to 
a  platform  that  bounds  the  atrium  on 
four  sides,  and  from  this  you  enter  the 
various  rooms  of  the  house.  The  front 
door,  which  commands  a  wonderful 
view  of  this  novel  interior,  also  opens 
on  the  court.  In  others  the  central 
space  has  been  filled  in  with  dirt,  the 
plants  growing  as  if  out  of  doors. 
These  houses  might  be  adapted  for 
summer  homes  in  the  East,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  for  all  the  year  round,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  houses  covering  so 
much  ground  would  be  altogether  prac¬ 
tical  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  heat¬ 
ing,  though  it  is  possible.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  in  domestic 
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SARACENIC  INFLUENCE. 


THE  TILE  ROOF  IS  THE  USUAL  COM¬ 
PLEMENT  OF  A  PLASTER  HOUSE. 


PLASTEK  HOUSE  SHOWING  STRONG 
MOORISH  INFLUENCE. 

THE  POMPEIIAN  PLASTER  HOUSE  IS 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  TROPICAL 
SI'RROUNDINGS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


PLASTER  HOUSE  BUILT  WITH  OUT¬ 
DOOR  LIVING  ROOM. 

THE  PLASTER  COTTAGE  WITH  STONE 
FOUNDATION  HAS  BECOME  A  FAMIL¬ 
IAR  SIGHT  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


PERGOLA  AND  COURTYARD  OF 
TAGE  SHOWN  ON  PRECEDING 
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architecture  more  romantic  than  the 
Pompeiian  house,  especially  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  the  fountain  is  playing  softly 
and  lights  everywhere  are  turned  low. 

A  tile  roof  is  the  usual  complement 
to  the  plaster ;  though  shingles  are  often 
used,  they  are  not  so  suitable.  The 
cement  house  conveys  the  impression  of 
strength  and  calls  for  the  same  qualities 
in  all  its  various  attributes,  including 
the  roof.  From  the  standpoint  of  color 
the  red  tile  is  perfection  in  connection 
with  the  natural  color  of  the  plaster,  or 
when  slightly  tinted.  The  tin  roof  paint¬ 
ed  to  simulate  tile  is  a  poor  makeshift 
and  not  to  be  recommended — shingles 
are  in  much  better  taste. 

The  environment  of  these  houses  is 
always  important ;  they  need  space 
about  them  and  without  it  lose  much 
of  their  charm.  Several  plaster  houses 
close  together  or  a  plaster  house  in¬ 
truded  close  between  two  of  frame  is 
apt  to  look  hard  and  bare.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  they  must  be  simple  in  line  and 
almost  entirely  without  ornament. 

Where  the  foundation  of  these  houses 
shows  it  is  preferably  of  cut  stone  or  of 
cobblestone,  either  of  which  combines 
better  with  plaster  than  does  brick.  But 
it  is  quite  as  well,  when  possible,  to  let 
the  cement  run  to  the  ground,  so  that 
no  other  material  is  in  evidence. 

When  it  comes  to  details,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  have  the  trim, — door  and  win¬ 
dow  sashes,  etc.,  rustic.  As  to  color, 
there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  than 
a  soft,  warm  brown ;  the  contrasting 
color  in  such  small  quantities  gives  the 
desired  character. 

The  house  with  the  courtyard  encom¬ 
passed  with  repeated  arches  is  trimmed 
with  a  pinkish-buff,  very  like  the  house 
paper,  but  a  shade  or  two  lighter.  This 
house  has  plenty  of  space  about  it  and 
since  the  picture  was  taken  the  vines 
have  grown  to  such  an  extent  about  the 
arches  as  to  afford  a  screen  so  that  the 


family  occupy  it  in  summer  as  an  out¬ 
door  sitting  room  without  fear  of  in¬ 
truding  glances  from  passers-by.  The 
living  room  runs  through  the  center  of 
the  house  and  opens  on  the  south  into 
the  court— -where  there  is  a  fountain — 
and  on  the  north  onto  a  veranda  by 
glass  windows,  thereby  giving  entrance 
or  exit  at  either  end  of  the  main  room 
as  well  as  from  the  entrance  hall  in 
front. 

The  house  among  the  illustrations 
showing  Moorish  detail  is  so  restrained 
as  to  make  it  a  suitable  neighbor  to 
plainer,  simpler  dwellings.  Detail  of  the 
sort  employed  here  is  necessarily  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  the  carving  and  coloring 
must  be  done  by  a  master  hand,  or  it 
becomes  bizarre  and  vulgar.  The 
foundation  of  cut  stone  is  a  good  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  central  tower  is  so  located 
and  the  wings  so  distributed  as  to  create 
lines  pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  com¬ 
bined  with  subtle  coloring  makes  an 
architectural  picture. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Burdette, 
situated  on  the  famous  Orange  Grove 
Boulevard,  Pasadena,  suggests  slight 
Saracenic  influence.  It  stands  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  and  is  appropriately  called 
Sunnycrest.  The  plaster  is  the  natural 
gray  color,  relieved  by  warm  brown 
trimmings,  with  a  tile  roof  of  dark  red. 

The  cottage  pictured  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  may  be  done  in  small 
plaster  houses.  Even  with  such  heavy 
material  there  is  a  certain  picturesque¬ 
ness.  On  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that 
much  ingenuity  was  brought  to  bear  in 
the  designing  of  this  house.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  rear  does  not  show  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  for  a  pergola  adds  materially  to 
the  western  view.  In  fact,  the  design¬ 
ing  of  plaster  houses  taxes  the  ability 
of  the  architect  more  certainly  than  the 
designing  of  those  of  wood,  but  there  is 
sufficient  satisfaction  in  the  successful 
accomplishment  to  justify  the  effort. 
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“Conventionality  in  ornament  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  reticence  or  self-restraint, 
of  doing,  not  all  that  the  artist  could  have 
done,  but  just  what  is  called  for  by  the 
occasion.”  — Lewis  Day. 

IN  the  last  article  it  was  said  that 
there  were  two  methods  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  surface  pattern ;  one  by  start¬ 
ing  with  the  details  and  working  to¬ 
ward  the  whole  through  the  building  up 
of  related  lines  and  forms  in  space  and 
mass  ;  the  other  by  striking  at  once  for 
the  big  things  and  gradually  breaking 
the  measures  of  space  and  mass  to  the 
last  details.  But,  though  the  methods 
differ,  the  aims  are  the  same, — a  unity 
of  all  the  elements  involved.  The  first 
method  is  valuable  for  experimental 
purposes  and  should  precede  the  second 
in  the  study  of  design,  as  it  is  a  logical 
development  from  simple  to  more  com¬ 
plex  questions.  But  it  should  lead  to 
an  ability  to  design  by  the  other  method. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  work  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  to  plan  the  big  rela¬ 
tions  and  forms  first,  and  then,  to  the 
idea  thus  expressed,  relate  the  minor 
details.  In  actual  practice  one  often 
combines  both  methods, — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  little  rabbit  design  of  last 
month;  in  that,  the  unit  was  made  by 
the  second  method  of  working,  though 
without  thought  of  its  being  used  in  a 
repeated  pattern.  Its  general  shape  and 
measure  were  established  first ;  then  it 
was  broken  into  related  lines  and  forms 
suggested  by  the  rabbit.  With  the  unit 


FIGURE  SIXTY-FIVE. 


thus  made  a  number  of  experiments 
were  tried  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
best  possible  adjustment  of  space  and 
mass  relations  in  the  repeated  pattern. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  discuss  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  pattern  by  the  second 
method  (Plate  56).  A  greater  degree 
of  skill  and  judgment  is  demanded  than 
before.  This  is  a  rhythmic  design  of 
black  and  white  elements,  in  which  the 
white  is  of  dominant  interest,  but  in 
which  the  distribution,  the  shapes  and 
measures  of  black  have  demanded  an 
equal  amount  of 
care.  A  description 
of  this  method  of 
working  with  illus¬ 
trations  showing 
the  evolution  of  the 
design  from  its 
first  idea  may  be 
interesting  and 
profitable.  It  may 
well  be  assumed 
that  the  method  is 
in  accord,  aside 
from  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  weaving, 
with  that  pursued 
by  the  designers  of 
FIGURE  sixTY-six.  the  old  textiles, 
shown  in  the  April 
and  June  numbers  of  The  Craftsman. 
We  may  be  sure  that  they  worked  from 
the  whole  to  the  parts,  from  big,  gen¬ 
eral  forms  to  specific  details.  They  had 
learned  to  think  in  terms  of  design, 
and  nature  stood  always  at  hand  to 
strengthen  their  imaginations  and  sug¬ 
gest  details  that  would  add  the  final 
touch  of  life  and  interest  to  the  work 
of  their  hands.  We  do  not  care  to  ask 
whether  their  designs  are  “based  on  the 
rose,”  or  any  other  particular  specimen 
of  natural  growth.  They  are  beautiful 
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FIGURE  SIXTY-SEVEN. 

in  all  that  counts  for  unity  in  design. 
They  are  based  on  a  sympathetic  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature  and  not  on  a  pains¬ 
taking  analytical  study  of  natural  forms, 
as  in  so  many  of  the  conventionaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  modem  worker. 

The  present  design  represents  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  an  abstract  character  into  which 
nature  enters  as  fiction  rather  than  as 
fact.  If  it  has  any  style,  it  is  the  result 
of  a  thoughtful  adjustment  of  tones, 
measures  and  shapes,  in  accordance 
with  the  few  simple 
principles  that  have  been 
defined.  It  started  with 
this  motif,— -two  birds 
and  a  nest.  There  was 
no  restraint  imposed  by 
an  adherence  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  character  of  any 
bird  or  nest.  It  seemed 
better  to  allow  the  forms 
of  the  motif  to  develop 
as  the  demands  of  sound 
construction  might  sug¬ 
gest,  leaving  something 
for  the  imagination. 


With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  main 
construction  lines  were  established  first 
of  all  (Plate  54).  To  insure  a 
regular  repetition  of  a  motif  a  geo¬ 
metric  constructive  basis  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  first  element  in  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Two  geometric  bases  of  a  repeat¬ 
ing  character  are  shown  in  Fig.  65.  In 
the  completed  design  this  geometric 
basis  may  or  may  not  appear  to  the 
casual  observer.  During  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  pattern  other  interrelations 
of  line  and  form,  constructive  in  char¬ 
acter,  may  be  emphasized  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  basis  subordinated  or  even  lost  en¬ 
tirely  from  sight.  In  this  example, 
though,  the  original  basis  remains  as  a 
distinctive  feature  in  the  result.  The 
next  step  was  to  seek  a  few  tentative 
lines  to  define  the  forms  and  positions 
of  the  birds,  their  relation  to  the  big 
movement  and  to  each  other.  The  tails 
were  planned  to  cross  the  line  of  this 
movement  in  order  to  break  its  monoto¬ 
nous  length. 

The  succeeding  steps  are  shown  in 
Plate  55.  The  birds  were  given  a  more 
distinctive  character;  a  forecast  of  the 
tone  distribution  was  made;  each  addi¬ 
tional  line  was  related  to  the  other  lines. 
The  size  and  form  of  the  mass  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  three  eggs  were  assumed 
and  the  space  of  blacJc  below  this  mass 
was  broken  by  the  two  simple  leaf 


FIGURE  SIXTY-EIGHT. 
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FIGURE  SIXTY-NINE. 


forms.  Several  experiments  were  tried 
with  the  nest;  but  the  most  consistent 
treatment  of  this  element  led  to  the 
adoption  of  an  abstract  symbol.  It  was 
a  question  to  be  solved  on  a  design 
basis,  not  through  a  study  of  birds’ 
nests.  Then  came  the  breaking  of  the 
large  measures  of  white  into  related 
details,  and  a  binding  together  of  the 
lines  of  the  movement  by  the  twisted 
leaf  stems.  In  the  final  breaking  up  of 
the  forms,  such  things  as  are  shown  in 
Figs.  66,  67  and  68,  Flemish,  Italian 
and  Japanese  textiles,  and  in  Fig.  69, 
some  bits  of  Japanese  metal  work,  may 
be  studied  with  profit.  In  these  it  is 
less  a  problem  of  wings  and  feathers 
than  of  space  and  mass;  not  so  much  a 
question  of  nature  as  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials.  The  best  time  to  go  to  nature 
is  when  we  find  our  imaginations  falter¬ 
ing,  when  we  find  that  our  general 
knowledge  and  observation 
are  inadequate  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  idea  with  which 
we  started. 

Thus  we  have  a  result  that 
may  serve  to  again  illustrate 
the  difference  between  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  design  and  in 
terms  of  nature.  It  is  this 
form  or  method  of  thinking 
that  one  should  aim  to  ac¬ 
quire.  A  painstaking  study  of 
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nature,  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  facts,  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  or¬ 
derly  thought  in  de¬ 
sign  or  to  construc¬ 
tive  beauty  with  tools^ 
and  materials.  The 
character  of  the  de¬ 
sign  is  within  us.. 
There  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  not 
make  a  record  of 
facts  of  natural 
growths  and  forms- 
in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  color. 
But  without  proper  digestive  assimila¬ 
tion,  those  facts,  however  interesting 
they  may  be  on  their  own  account,  are 
of  little  use.  The  designer  must  be  a 
keen  observer  of  nature, — but  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  observer  withal.  We  too  often 
expect  to  find  in  nature  the  very  things 
that  we  should  take  to  nature.  We  too- 
frequently  approach  her  with  a  scalpel 
and  a  microscope,  thinking  that  we  may 
find  weird  and  unique  forms  that  no 
one  else  has  ever  used  in  desigyi,  thus- 
stamping  our  work  with  peculiar  dis¬ 
tinction.  We  analyze  the  wing  of  a  fly, 
hoping  to  find  there  material  of  some 
sort  that  is  ready-made  for  purposes  of 
design  without  the  interplay  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  invention. 

To  illustrate  this  point  let  us  compare 
the  work  of  two  carvers  who  were  prob¬ 
ably  about  contemporaneous  in  point  of 
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time  but  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  in  aims  and  meth¬ 
ods  (Plates  57  and  58). 

The  first  is  the  work  of 
a  Renaissance  carver, 
the  second  of  a  Japanese 
carver.  Each  is  fairly 
representative  of  the 
ideal  toward  which  the 
craftsmen  worked.  If 
there  is  any  distinction 
in  words,  the  first  might 
be  called  elegant,  the 
second  beautiful.  Each 
is  a  piece  of  consummate 
craftsmanship,  perfect  in 
execution  and  finish. 

The  first  is  a  bit  of 
descriptive  carving,  an 
accumulation  of  facts  of 
observation  expressed  in 
wood  with  remarkable 
skill.  The  foot  with  its 
'hair  and  claws  is  won¬ 
derfully  carved,  leaves 
are  exquisitely  turned, 
feathers  delicately  exe¬ 
cuted.  But  the  carver’s 
imagination  did  not  rise 
very  far  above  facts  of 
form  and  texture.  His 
hand  was  sure  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  such  things. 

But  he  had  very  little  to 
■say  beyond  that.  Lack¬ 
ing  a  sympathetic  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  sought  to  give 
distinction  to  his  work 
by  elegance  of  lines  and 
an  incongruous  association  of  forms.  In 
the  history  of  design,  the  surest  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  declining  imaginative  power 
is  to  be  found  in  this  hashing  together 
of  unrelated  facts  and  forms.  This 
style  of  work,  of  which  the  carving  here 
shown  is  a  comparatively  sane  example, 
went,  in  times  of  later  decadence,  to 
absurd  extremes. 

In  the  second  example,  though,  there 


PLATE  FIFTY-FOUR. 

is  evidence  of  feeling,  emotion,  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  highest  order.  We  may 
admire  the  technical  excellence  of  the 
first;  but  in  the  second  our  interest  is 
in  the  idea  which  the  carver  has  sought 
to  express.  He,  too,  must  have  known 
all  the  facts  of  his  motif,  he  was  a  keen 
observer ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  tell 
all  that  he  knew.  It  was  the  spirit,  the 
poetry  of  nature  that  appealed  to  him. 
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the  charm  of  the  Mother  Carey’s 
Chickens  flitting  back  and  forth 
through  the  wave  crests.  To  him  the 
birds  and  the  water  became  symbols,  a 
mere  means  to  an  end,  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  rhythmic  movement.  He  sought 
an  arrangement  of  lines  and  forms  that 
would  give  true  character  and  style  to 
his  idea.  Note  the  beautiful  line  rela¬ 
tions  throughout,  between  the  birds  and 


the  water,  the  consist¬ 
ent  simplicity  of  all  the 
details. 

Similar  in  character 
and  purpose  are  the 
Japanese  carvings  in 
Plates  59  and  6o.  These 
things  ihave  real  “soul 
stuff”  in  them  of  a  sort 
that  comes  from  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding 
of  nature.  The  strong 
personality  of  an  artist 
is  carved  into  every 
line  and  form.  It  may 
be  said  that  Plate  6o  is 
too  plastic  in  treatment 
for  a  wood  carving. 
One  must  see  the  origi¬ 
nal  (Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts)  to  fully 
appreciate  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  work. 
Every  line  and  plane  is 
turned  to  make  the 
most  of  the  grain  and 
texture  of  the  wood. 
Moreover,  as  this  carv¬ 
ing  was  to  be  exposed 
to  the  weather,  tiie 
craftsman  foresaw  the 
part  that  Father  Time 
would  play  in  his  work 
and  so  adjusted  his 
planes  that  storm  and 
sunshine  should  en¬ 
hance  its  beauty. 

Problem: — ^This  is 
another  problem  of  the 
same  character  as  many  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Its  purpose  is  the  same, — 
namely,  an  adjustment  of  elementary 
forms  into  which  nature  enters  to  im¬ 
part  additional  animation  and  interest 
to  a  definition  of  simple  principles.  By 
the  use  of  symbols  such  as  are  here 
indicated,  one  should  in  time  acquire 
the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  design 
whether  or  not  nature  enters  into  the 
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question.  The  motif  of 
this  problem  may  be 
stated  in  two  words — 
fish,  water.  The  aim  of 
the  problemr— to  arrange 
these  symbols  within  an 
enclosing  form  in  such 
way  that  the  various  at¬ 
tractive  forces  will  be 
rhythmically  related  in 
positions  of  balance.  Be¬ 
fore  attempting  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  it 
would  be  well  to  refresh 
the  memory  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  abstract  dem¬ 
onstrations  that  defined 
the  ideas  of  rhythm  and 
balance  in  a  previous 
number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man.  And  a  statement 
there  made  will  also  bear 
repetition, the  artistic 
interest  in  the  result  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  an 
appreciative  applicatic«i 
of  the  principles,  rather 
than  upon  a  mere  under¬ 
standing  of  the  formulae 
through  which  they  were 
described.  Months  ago 
we  started  to  play  our 
tunes  on  a  primitive  reed 
flute  of  a  few  simple 
notes.  The  range  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  now  increased  to 
the  point  where  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  becomes 
the  important  factor  in 
the  result.  Imagination, 
and  the  ability  to  play  under  the  re¬ 
straint  of  orderly  thought,  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  these  little  compositions 
shall  be  interesting  and  artistic  or 
deadly  formal  and  prosaic. 

The  character  of  the  symbols  for  the 
problem  are  indicated  in  Fig.  70.  They 
are  fishes  reduced  to  the  fewest  possible 


PLATE  FIFTY-SIX. 

lines.  To  these  may  be  added  others 
based  on  an  intimate  study  of  fish  life, 
or  made  from  the  imagination  on  a  basis 
of  general  knowledge  of  such  forms.  It 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  variety 
in  the  shapes  and  measures  of  the  sym¬ 
bols.  As  a  start  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
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enclosing  form  should  be  established, 
although  this  form  may  be  changed  as 
the  design  develops.  Then  within  this 
form  it  is  our  purpose  to  so  arrange  the 


terms  of  the  motif  that  there  shall  be 
a  rhythmic  interrelation  between  the 
fishes  and  the  lines  indicating  the  water, 
and  a  balance  of  all  the  attractive  forces 
involved  in  the  problem.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  balance  must  result  from 
sensitive  feeling  and  good  judgment, 
not  from  mathematical  calculations.  It 
would  be  well  to  make  a  first  attempt 
through  the  limitations  of  a  black  and 
white  composition,  as  in  Plate  6i.  The 
water  is  represented  by  lines  that  may 
be  used  to  strengthen  or  check  the  gen¬ 
eral  movement  of  the  design.  The  eye 
moves  most  rapidly  along  parallel  lines, 
or  slightly  diverging  lines  that  tend  to 
meet  at  a  common  point. 


With  the  addition  of  two  or  more 
values,  the  possibilities  of  the  problem, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  its  difficulties 
increase.  A  greater  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  attractive  forces  call 
for  attention.  The  different 
tone  contrasts  that  arise  must 
be  dealt  with;  lights  are  to 
be  broken  with  darks,  darks 
with  lights.  Until  one  has 
given  thoughtful  attention  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  of 
this  kind,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
the  variations  that  may  be 
given  a  composition  of  two 
or  three  flat  tones.  Let  us 
attempt  nothing  of  a  pictorial 
nature.  These  are  designs, 
not  pictures. 

As  self-criticism  is  one  of 
the  chief  aims  in  the  study  of  design,  it 
would  be  well  to  enter  into  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  three  solutions  of 
the  problem,  shown  in  Plates  62,  63  and 
64.  Unity  was  the  first  consideration,  a 
consistent  relation  of  all  the  forces,  a 
reason  for  each.  Variety  was  sought 
in  the  shapes,  measures,  tones  and  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  different  elements.  Note 
the  grouping  of  the  three  little  fishes  in 
Plate  62,  and  the  contrast  in  shape, 
measure  and  tone  between  this  group 
as  a  whole  and  the  single  large  fish. 
The  two  forces  are  related  in  movement 
though  not  pointed  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  There  is  more  variety,  though 
quite  as  much  unity,  in  the  movement 
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of  the  elements  in 
Plate  63.  In  the 
third  example  the 
movement  of  the 
water  adds  a  touch 
of  variety  to  a  result 
in  which  the  fishes 
follow  parallel  lines. 

In  this  example, 
though,  there  is  more 
variety  in  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  shapes  than 
in  the  others.  The 
measure  of  the  large 
fish  was  neutralized 
by  giving  a  greater 
tone  contrast  to  the 
smaller  ones.  These 
three  little  fishes 
probably  exert  as 
strong  an  attractive 
force  in  the  design  as 
the  two  large  fishes. 

These  are  all  points 
that  arise  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem 
demanding  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  sensitive 
feeling  and  good 
judgment. 

In  rendering,  the 
tones  should  be  flat 
and  clear  in  state¬ 
ment.  Lay  a  wash  of 
the  lightest  value  first  over  the  entire 
figure.  Then,  keeping  in  mind  the 


PLATE  SIXTY-THREE 

parts  that  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  value, 
lay  the  next  wash 
over  everything  else. 

If  we  seek  exam¬ 
ples  of  such  work  as 
this,  decorative  rather 
than  pictorial,  for 
purpose  of  study,  it 
would  be  well  to  turn 
again  to  the  Japanese 
workers.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  man  to 
understand  all  that  a 
work  of  art  has  to 
say  until  he  has  tried 
to  speak  for  himself 
in  similar  terms. 
There  are  things  in  a 
painting  that  none 
but  a  painter  can  un¬ 
derstand  ;  there  is  a 
message  in  a  carving 
that  none  but  a  carv¬ 
er  can  read.  There 
is  a  character  that 
arises  from  treat¬ 
ment  in  any  good  de¬ 
sign  that  we  cannot 
fully  appreciate  until 
we  have  tried  to  say 
something  for  our¬ 
selves  with  similar 
terms  and  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions.  One  learns  the  secret  in 
doing  the  work. 
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THE  ART  OF  WOOD  CARVING:  A  PRACTICAL 
LESSON  FOR  THE  BEGINNER  (ILLUSTRATED 
BY  AUTHOR),  BY  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD 


Those  who  wish  to  acquire  only 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  of 
the  various  crafts  will  probably 
not  be  greatly  attracted  by  the 
art  of  wood  carving,  for  there  is  too 
much  hard  work  connected  with  it  for 
it  ever  to  become  popular  as  a  fad.  But 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  regu¬ 
larly  a  little  time  and  energy  to  carving 
it  offers  limitless  possibilities,  and  much 
can  be  accomplished  even  by  students 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  gain 
technical  instruction.  Indeed,  better 
work  can  be  done  by  giving  even  an 
hour’s  time  at  home  every  day  than  by 
studying  spasmodically  with  a  teacher 
and  doing  nothing  between  times.  The 
knowledge  of  the  handling  of  tools  and 


of  the  grain  of  woods  can  be  acquired 
only  by  actual  experience,  although  of 
course  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  student 
to  be  able  to  watch  the  methods  of  a 
skilful  worker. 

An  elaborate  outfit  for  carving  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary.  A  bench  which  will 
answer  every  purpose  can  be  nailed  to¬ 
gether  by  any  one  who  is  able  to  handle 
a  saw  and  hammer.  But  it  must  be 
made  of  heavy  wood,  and  the  top  should 
be  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
should  project  beyond  the  frame  five 
inches  in  front,  to  allow  space  for  at¬ 
taching  clamps.  It  must  be  rigid  enough 
so  that  there  will  be  no  jarring  when 
heavy  work  is  going  on.  A  top  forty 
inches  long  and  twenty-seven  inches 
wide  will  be  large  enough 
even  for  big  pieces,  and  a 
height  of  forty-one  inches 
from  the  floor  will  suit  the 
average  person.  Twelve 
tools  are  sufficient  for  sim¬ 
ple  work,  and  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  is  as  follows,  the  num¬ 
ber  indicating  the  shape  of 
the  tool  and  the  fraction  its 
size :  ( See  tool  chart,  page 
441.) 

Number  one,  half  inch; 
number  three,  one-eighth, 
three  -  eighths  and  five- 
eighths  ;  number  five,  one- 
quarter  and  one-half ;  num¬ 
ber  six,  five-eighths ;  num¬ 
ber  seven,  three-eighths ; 
number  nine,  one-quarter; 
number  eleven,  three-thirty- 
seconds  and  three-six¬ 
teenths;  and  number  forty- 
five,  three-eighths. 

The  grinding  of  these 
tools  should  be  done  by 
some  one  who  has  a  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  of  wood 
carving.  The  tools  which  are 
offered  for  sale  sharpened 
have  a  long  bevel  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  some  of  the  shapes 
ground  are  at  an  angle  so  that 
the  points  project.  No  pro¬ 
fessional  wood  carver  would 
think  of  using  such  tools. 

The  proper  tools  should  first 
be  ground  on  the  outside 
until  the  edge  is  left  the 
thickness  of  a  visiting  card. 

The  remainder  is  removed 
from  the  inside,  leaving  a 
slight  bevel  there  as  well, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  do  good  work. 

The  cutting  edge  is  then  put 
on,  with  small  stones.  The 
outfit  sihould  include  one 
combination  stone,  soft  on 
one  side  and  hard  on  the 
other,  and  three  slip  stones  of 
medium  fineness  and  varying  thickness 
to  fit  the  insides  of  the  different  tools. 

For  very  fine  tools  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  reduce  the  edge  of  the  slip 
stone  by  rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  sand¬ 
paper.  For  the  final  touching  up,  there 
must  be  a  leather  strop  which  has  been 
smeared  with  mutton  tallow  and  sprin¬ 
kled  with  emery  dust.  Two  six-inch 
carriage  clamps  and  a  three-inch  dog¬ 
wood  mallet  complete  the  outfit.  Other 
tools  will  be  needed  from  time  to  time, 
but  these  can  be  added  as  the  work  re¬ 
quires  them. 

Any  straight-grained  wood  can  be 
carved,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  cutting  qualities  of  the  different 
varieties.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  white  pine,  being  very  soft,  would 
be  the  best  wood  for  a  beginner,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  for  the  reason  that 
it  splits  so  easily  and  is  so  hard  to  cut 
clean,  requiring  very  sharp  tools.  Oak 
and  mahogany  are  the  woods  most  in 
use  here  for  wood  carving,  and  are 


A  TRAY  DESIGN  WITH  BOLD  SIMPLE  LINES. 

easily  obtainable  even  in  country  places. 

We  now  come  to  the  selection  of  the 
object  to  be  decorated  and  the  design 
for  its  ornamentation.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  wasting  time  and  energy 
in  carving  small  pieces  of  wood  merely 
for  the  practice  afforded.  The  work 
will  be  more  interesting  if  it  is  applied 
to  some  simple  and  useful  object,  and  it 
will  have  value  enough  when  finished 
to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor 
expended. 

In  choosing  the  object,  let  it  be  some¬ 
thing  large  enough  to  hold  a  design  with 
bold  simple  lines,  which  present  fewer 
difficulties  to  a  beginner  than  one  with 
many  small  details,  which  will  split  off 
so  readily  as  to  discourage  the  worker 
at  the  outset.  A  panel  of  soft  quartered 
oak,  which  can  be  used  for  a  box  cover, 
cabinet  door  or  something  of  that  kind, 
is  a  good  thing  to  begin  upon.  The 
selection  of  the  design  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  success  of  the 
finished  product.  The  amateur  must 
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curb  all  ambition  to  produce  designs 
such  as  cupids,  birds,  flowers,  etc., 
where  great  technique  is  required  for 
successful  results,  but  any  number  of 
admirable  designs  for  beginners  can  be 
procured  from  the  old  wood  carvings 
in  museums,  which  are  so  frequently 
reproduced  in  the  various  art  maga¬ 
zines,  and  which  can  be  readily  adapted 
to  any  object.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
charm  of  some  of  this  old  work  lies 
in  its  crudeness,  and  this  quality  brings 
it  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  reproduce  it.  In  fact,  a  col¬ 
lector  of  antiques  not  long  ago  was 
looking  about  to  find  an  amateur  who 
would  reproduce  for  him  the  missing 
parts  of  an  old  piece,  knowing  that  a 
professional  could  not  give  the  naive 
treatment  required. 

In  choosing  the  design  for  the  first 
work,  let  it  be  in  low  relief.  The  Celtic 
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strap  work  or  the  Norse  dragon  style 
are  very  suitable,  or  in  fact  any  well- 
balanced  simple  ornament  without  much 
modeling.  It  is  best  to  make  the  draw¬ 
ing  in  full  size  on  paper  and  then  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  the  wood  by  means  of  carbon 
paper. 

The  wood  is  then  clamped  to  the 
bench  and  with  the  largest  number, 
eleven,  called  a  veining  tool,  a  rather 
deep  groove  is  made  around  the  design 
on  the  background  close  to  the  lines. 
This  is  to  remove  sufficient  wood  so 
that  the  lateral  pressure  from  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  tool  will  not  split  off  pieces 
of  the  ornament  when  cutting  the  out¬ 
lines,  which  is  the  next  step  in  the  work. 

For  this,  select  the  tools  which  best  fit 
the  contours  of  the  design,  hold  them 
perpendicularly  and  use  the  mallet  to 
drive  them  to  the  required  depth.  A 


TWO  NORWEGIAN  CHAIRS,  DESIGNED 
AND  CARVED  BY  K.  VON  RYDINGSVARD. 


TWO  DESKS  DESIC;NED  and  carved  in  NOR¬ 
WEGIAN  STYLE  BY  KARI.  VON  RYDINGSVARD. 


MR.  KARL  VON  RYDINCL^^VARJ)  AND  PUPILS 
WORKING  IN  HIS  NEW  ^OKK  STUDIO. 
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little  experience  will  determine  the 
amount  of  force  required.  If  this  part 
of  the  work  is  done  evenly  and  care¬ 
fully,  the  cuts  meeting  in  all  of  the  cor¬ 
ners,  the  background  can  be  very  easily 
removed.  It  must  be  of  uniform  depth 
and  clean  cut,  but  need  not  be  perfectly 
smooth,  as  this  suggests  machine  work 
too  much,  so  that  it  is  better  to  let  the 
tool  marks  show.  When  this  is  done, 
the  ornament  is  left  standing  in  relief, 
ready  for  whatever  interlacing  or  mod¬ 
eling  the  style  calls  for. 

If  the  design  chosen  is  sufficiently 
simple,  this  part  of  the  work  should  pre¬ 
sent  no  difficulty,  especially  if  one  has 
a  photograph  to  work  from,  and  these 
can  be  purchased  very  readily  now. 

The  construction  of  all  carved  objects 
should  be  as  simple  and  strong  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Omit  elaborate  mouldings  and  let 
wooden  pegs  and  tenons  take  the  place 
of  screws  and  nails  as  far  as  possible. 

There  are  various  ways  of  finishing 
the  wood.  Oak  is  usually  stained,  and 
there  are  many  good  preparations  on 


the  market 
which  are  easily 
applied  and 
can  be  obtained 
in  any  shade 
desired.  With 
most  of  these  a 
final  coating  of 
wax  polish  is 
used,  which 
gives  a  pleasing 
soft  gloss.  Un¬ 
der  no  circum¬ 
stances  should 
varnish  be  used 
on  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  as  the  re¬ 
flected  lights  de¬ 
tract  very  much 
from  the  beauty 
of  the  work. 
For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the 
m  anufacturer’s 
tool  chart  is 


CORRECT  POSITION  FOR  HANDS  AND 
NECESSARY  TOOLS  FOR  CARVING. 


TOOL  CHART. 

given,  showing  the 
varying  sections  of 
the  tools  with  their 
numbers  in  three 
different  columns, 
“short  ben  d,” 
“long  bend”  and 
“straight.”  The  am¬ 
ateur  will  find  the 
“straight”  tools  suf¬ 
ficient  for  ordinary 
work.  Most  of  these 
can  be  secured  in 
sizes  beginning  at 
1/32  and  all  of  them 
at  1/16  part  of  an 
inch,  up  to  about 
one  inch  in  width. 
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TWO  pieces,  simple  of  construction 
and  very  convenient  for  use  in  a 
man’s  room  or  in  a  club  room, 
are  given  as  models  for  cabinet 
work  this  month.  The  first  is  a  smoker’s 
cabinet,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
square  table  with  the  lower  part  in¬ 
closed  in  a  small  cupboard  to  hold 
cigars,  pipes,  and  the  like.  The  top  of 
this  cupboard  forms  a  center  shelf,  and 
the  highest  shelf  is  formed  by  the  table 
top  proper.  This  piece  can  be  very 
easily  made  even  by  a  worker  who  has 


not  had  much  experience.  The  chief 
care  is  to  make  the  construction  strong 
and  the  finish  as  nearly  perfect  as  it 
can  be.  All  the  parts  should  be  doweled 
together  with  strong  wooden  dowels  to 
prevent  racking  apart.  If  oak  is  used, 
the  piece  should  first  be  subjected  to 
strong  ammonia  fumes  to  deepen  and 
mellow  the  color  effect,  and  then  given 
a  light  tone  of  whatever  color  is  desired 
and  a  soft  dull  finish  such  as  we  have 
often  described  in  detail. 

The  second  piece  is  a  smoker’s  table 
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which  differs  from 
other  tables  in  having 
the  top  covered  with 
a  smooth  sheet  of 
copper,  which  is  bent 
down  to  fit  over  the 
edge  and  fastened 
with  ornamental 
nails.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  table  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  the 
cabinet,  the  curved 
side  pieces  being 
doweled  to  the  legs. 

It  is  one  of  those 
exceedingly  s  i  mi  p  1  e 
pieces  that  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  finish 
of  the  wood,  the 
workmanship  and  the 
nicety  of  proportion 
for  such  beauty  as  it 
may  possess.  An  ad¬ 
mirable  color  effect 
could  be  obtained  by 
making  the  table  of 
oak  finished  in  a  rich 
nut  -  brown,  as  the 
copper  mellows  with  age  into  a  dull 
warm  brown  that  tones  l^utifully  with 
the  oak.  The  rest  depends  upon  the 
subtlety  with  which  the  straight  legs 
are  tapered  and  the  side  pieces  curved. 

The  umbrella  rack  shown  here  is  best 
fitted  for  a  large  hall,  as  it  has  three 
compartments  and  will  hold  a  goodly 
number  of  umbrellas.  A  glance  at  the 
working  plan  shows  the  construction, 
which  is  simple  to  a  degree.  A  copper 
pan  should  be  made  to  fit  exactly  into 
the  lower  part.  This  may  easily  be  done 
by  turning  the  edge  of  the  pan  over  a 
wire  and  flaring  it  out  so  that  it  will 
rest  upon  the  inside  edge  of  the  lower 
rails  and  have  sufficient  strength  to  hold 
the  weight  of  umbrellas. 

The  candelabra  wihich  serve  this 
month  as  models  for  metal-work¬ 


ers  are  both  made  of  wrought  iron  and 
are  of  a  style  that  might  prove  effective 
in  rugged  surroundings,  such  as  a  camp 
or  an  intentionally  crude  country  house. 
The  taller  piece  first  shown  stands  6 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  candle 
cup,  with  a  spread  of  40^  inches  from 
candle  to  candle.  The  standard  has  first 
to  be  considered  in  the  construction, 
and  to  make  this  a  inch  triangular 
iron  bar  is  cut  to  measure  5  feet  2^ 
inches  long.  Both  ends  should  be 
“butted,”  if  a  forge  is  convenient;  if 
not,  they  should  be  squared  neatly  with 
a  file  and  emery  cloth.  The  feet  are 
made  of  strap  iron  measuring 
inches  wide  by  ^  inch  thick,  bent  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  design.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  the  illustration  that  the  feet  are 
widened  at  the  curve.  This  must  be 
done  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Heat  the 
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iron  to  a  white  heat  where  the  extra 
width  is  desired,  and,  holding  one  end 
tightly,  hammer  the  other  end  until  the 
iron  is  “butted”  to  about  twice  its  own 
thickness.  This  is  then  hammered  out 
flat,  giving  the  feet  a  broader  effect  at 
the  curve  without  weakening  or  reduc¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  the  iron  in  any  way. 
Three  bands  i  ^  inches  wide  by  ^  inch 
thick  are  hammered  around  the  upper 
extension  of  the  feet  and  riveted  to  the 
center  standard.  Next  a  large  band  is 
cut,  measuring  36  inches  in  diameter  by 


3  inches  wide 
when  com¬ 
pleted.  The 
band  should  be 
turned  over  a 
wire  at  each 
edge  to  rein¬ 
force  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  sup¬ 
port  the  candle 
brackets  that 
are  to  be  rivet¬ 
ed  to  it.  The 
brackets  are 
made  of  i-inch 
iron  tubing, — 
about  No.  18 
gauge,  -—left 
round  at  the 
upper  part  and 
extending  2^ 
inches  below 
the  bottom'  of 
the  saucer, 
where  it  is  flat¬ 
tened  down  in 
oval  shape  and 
bent  at  right 
angles  to  the 
band.  Then  the 
tube  is  ham¬ 
mered  flat,  ex¬ 
tended  up  the 
face  of  the 
band  and  se¬ 
curely  riveted  there.  The  saucer  is 
fastened  to  the  tube  by  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  and  hammering  down  the 
flange,  which  is  then  riveted  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tube.  The  support  for  the 
band  is  made  in  three  pieces,  brought 
together  in  the  center.  The  outer  ends 
are  bent  up  and  riveted  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  band,  and  the  inner  ends 
are  bent  down  and  riveted  to  the  center 
standard.  Three  scrolls  are  made  and 
fastened  to  the  center  support  directly 
underneath  the  band  supports,  where 
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they  are  riveted  to  the  standard  with  a 
band.  The  standard  extends  about  14 
inches  above  the  large  band,  and  at  the 
top  is  fastened  the  smaller  band,  which 
measures  15  inches  in  diameter.  This 
second  band  is  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  large  one,  the  edges 
being  turned  over  a  wire.  The  candle 
brackets  are  made  of  the  same  size 
tubing  bent  in  the  same  way,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  upper  ones  are 
shorter.  The  candle  saucers  are  allowed 
to  rest  on  top  of  the  small  band,  and  the 
three-pronged  support  in  this  band  is 
made  just  like  the  lower  one.  The 
detail  drawing  gives  the  full  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  candle  brackets  on  the  large 
band,  and  also  a  section  of  the  band. 
Square  rivets  should  be  used  in  the 
band  only,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
constructing  demanding  round-headed 
rivets. 

The  second  candelabrum  shows  a 
combination  of  candle  and  electric 
lights,  one  electric  light  in  the  center 
and  two  candle  lights  on  each  side. 
This  piece  stands  4  feet  6  inches  high, 
and  is  constructed  of  iron,  with  an  iron 
reflector  in  the  back.  The  electric  wire 
might  be  attached  through  the  center 
tube,  coming  out  through  the  bottom, 
where  it  could  be  connected  with  a  floor 
plug.  In  case  the  house  is  not  wired 
for  electric  light,  three  candles  may  be 
used.  To  make  this  piece,  select  for  the 
standard  a  ij4“irich  round  iron  tube 
about  No.  12  gauge.  This  should  be 
flared  at  both  ends ;  at  the  bottom  to 
allow  the  electric  wire  to  slip  freely 
without  causing  any  damage  to  the 
wire,  and  at  the  top  to  fit  the  shoulder 
or  the  pan  that  contains  the  three  candle 
cups  and  saucers.  The  construction  of 
the  feet  is  similar  to  that  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  pan  that  holds  the  candle 
cups  is  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  con¬ 
caved  about  of  an  inch.  This  is  set 
on  top  of  the  tube  that  is  flared  to  fit 
neatly  to  the  pan,  and  securely  riveted. 


Two  candle  cups  are  then  made  in  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  already  shown 
in  detail  of  the  larger  candelabrum.  If 
electric  lights  are  used,  the  central  cup 
or  saucer  must  be  attached  with  a  ^- 
inch  “bushing.”  An  ordinary  Edison 
key  socket  is  used  in  this  case.  The 
reflector  is  made  of  No,  18  gauge  sheet 
iron  and  is  concaved  about  inches, 
or  enough  to  set  over  the  12-inch  cir¬ 
cular  pan  that  holds  the  candle  cups. 
The  inside  of  this  reflector  should  be 
highly  polished  in  order  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  light  and  the  edge 
should  be  filed  round  and  smoothed 
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COMBINATION  IRON  CANDELABRUM. 


the  surface  down  well  with  emery  cloth. 
Norway  iron  is  usually  used  for  pieces 
of  this  kind  and  should  be  without  rust 
or  particles  of  scale.  If  there  should  be 
any  scale,  it  can  be  removed  by  tapping 
with  a  hammer  and  then  rubbing  down 
well  with  emery  cloth. 

After  finishing  the  construction,  the 
whole  piece  should  be  smoked  over  a 
forge  or  fireplace.  Soft  coal  is  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  smoke  from  soft 
coal  settles  quicker  and  adheres  more 
firmly  than  that  from  hard  coal.  After 
the  piece  has  been  smoked  and  cooled, 
it  is  rubbed  down  with  emery  dust  and 
oil,  a  treatment  which  polishes  the  high 
places  of  the  surface  and  leaves  the  low 
places  dark.  Oil  should  always  be  used 
instead  of  water,  as  the  latter  will  cause 
the  iron  to  rust,  while  oil  preserves  the 
finish.  This  method  gives  to  iron  the 
famous  “armor  bright”  finish,  which 
was  used  centuries  ago  by  the  English 
armorers,  and  which  today  gives  to 
the  Craftsman  work  in  wrought  iron 
the  dull,  soft  surface  and  silvery  high 
lights  that  make  it  unique. 


with  emery  cloth.  The 
pan  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

If  a  forge  is  not 
at  hand,  these  pieces 
might  be  constructed 
without  widening  the 
feet,  as  this  requires 
the  iron  to  be  “but¬ 
ted,”  which  cannot  be 
done  without  heating 
to  a  white  heat.  As 
the  widening  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  decorative  fea¬ 
ture,  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that 
it  should  be  done,  al¬ 
though  it  gives  inter¬ 
est  and  strength  to 
the  whole  design. 
Both  pieces  should  be 
finished  by  rubbing 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  CLASSIFICA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL  DYESTUFFS:  BY 
PROFESSOR  CHARLES  E.  PELLEW,  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  UNIVERSITY:  NUMBER  II 


The  artificial  dyestuffs  form  such 
a  large  body  of  complicated 
chemical  compounds  that  at  first 
glance  it  would  seem  hopeless 
for  any  one  who  is  not  a  trained  organic 
chemist  to  get  any  clear  or  definite  ideas 
about  them.  This,  indeed,  would  be  the 
case  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  study 
them  chemically,  i.  e.,  with  reference  to 
their  composition  or  their  method  of 
manufacture,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
application  of  them  to  the  various  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics  and  other  materials  for 
which  dyes  are  valuable  we  soon  find 
that  the  problem  is  not  so  very  difficult, 
after  all. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  different  dyes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now,  about  half  of  them  being 
known  under  five  or  six  different  trade 
names,  according  to  the  particular  man¬ 
ufacturer.  But  fortunately  all  can  be 
separated  more  or  less  accurately  into 
five  or  six  different  classes  of  dyes,  each 
one  of  which  is  used  for  dyeing  par¬ 
ticular  materials  in  a  particular  manner. 
For  instance,  if  we  should  come  across 
a  dyestuff  marked,  let  us  say,  “Acid 
Red,  B,  Metz,”  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  hunt  up  that  particular  color  in 
the  Metz  catalogues  to  know  how  to  use 


it.  It  would  be  pretty  safe  to  assume 
that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  “Acid 
Dyes,”  and  hence  that,  like  the  many 
hundred  other  dyes  of  that  class,  it 
would  be  useless  for  cotton  or  linen, 
but  could  dye  wool,  silk  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  fibers  in  a  bath  containing  free  acid. 

And  now  about  obtaining  the  colors. 
Though  originally  started  in  England, 
the  dyestuff  industry  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  centered  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Germany.  In  that  country 
there  are  now  six  or  seven  factories  of 
the  first  class,  with  enormous  capital, 
and  large  and  very  profitable  output. 
There  are  several  smaller  factories  in 
Germany,  and  both  France  and  Switz¬ 
erland  have  two  or  three  houses  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  importance,  whose 
output,  however,  is  not  brought  to  this 
country  as  much  as  the  German  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  England  and  the  United  States 
the  industry  is  small  and  hardly  worth 
our  attention.  All  of  the  large  manu¬ 
facturers  have  active  and  splendidly  or¬ 
ganized  agencies  in  New  York,  with 
branches  in  the  important  cities,  and  are 
most  energetic  and  broad-minded  in 
pushing  the  sale  of  their  products,  and 
in  introducing  novelties. 

But  here  also  let  me  put  in  a  word  of 
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warning.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for 
any  dyer,  and  especially  any  amateur,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  of  the  large  houses,  any 
one  of  which  may  have  twenty  or  thirty 
new  and  interesting  colors  come  out  in 
one  season.  It  is  generally  far  more 
satisfactory  to  select  one  or  two  of  the 
large  houses,  who  cover  the  particular 
field,  and  then  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  them.  Above  all,  the  amateur 
should  if  possible  avoid  the  retail  seller 
of  dyes — of  whom  there  are  several — 
putting  up  dyestuffs  in  small  packages 
at  very  high  prices  under  special  fancy 
names.  The  dyes,  as  sold  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  cost  on  an  average  from  50c. 
to  75c.  a  pound;  and,  while  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  colors  at  this  price  and  re¬ 
tailing  them  under  assumed  names  for 
10,  20  or  even  25c.  an  ounce  may  be 
good  business,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
the  dealer  than  to  the  amateur  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  chief  disadvantage  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  after  all,  is  not  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense, — though,  to  be  sure,  that  is  an 
item, — but  the  ignorance  of  the  true 
name  of  the  dyestuff  and  hence  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  knowing  how  it  should  be 
applied  and  what  the  results  will  be. 
Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
subject  could  tell  just  how  and  what  to 
dye  with,  for  instance.  Methyl  Violet 
R,  from  any  one  of  a  dozen  manufac¬ 
turers.  But  it  would  be  a  pretty  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  know  just  what  would 
result  from  a  little  package  of,  say, 
“Empire  State  Brilliant  Violet,”  sold, 
at  ten  times  its  value,  over  the  counter 
of  some  country  drug  store  or  grocery 
shop. 

In  these  articles,  after  discussing  each 
class  of  dyestuffs  and  explaining  their 
application  and  general  properties,  lists 
will  be  given  of  three  or  four  selected 
colors  from  the  New  York  agents  of 
five  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturers.  Workers  wishing 
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to  obtain  these  dyes  may  do  so  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  The  Craftsman  for  the  name 
and  address  of  the  agent  handling  the 
kind  of  dye  that  is  required.  It  would 
be  best  in  such  cases  to  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  kind  of  dyeing  they 
wish  to  undertake  and  the  effects  they 
wish  to  produce.  These  agencies  are 
willing  to  sell  their  dyestuffs  as  called 
for,  in  packages  of  one  pound  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  if  sufficient  demand  shall 
arise,  they  will  undoubtedly  make  ar¬ 
rangements,  either  through  their  own 
office  or  through  some  separate  retail 
agents,  to  supply  still  smaller  quantities, 
properly  labeled,  at  prices  not  unreason¬ 
ably  high. 

By  the  way,  it  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  to  identify  a  color  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  these  three  points :  First, 
the  trade  name;  secondly,  the  shade  or 
distinguishing  letter ;  and,  third,  the 
manufacturer.  The  trade  name  may 
have  some  reference  to  the  class,  prop¬ 
erties  and  color  of  the  dye,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Fast  Acid  Blue;  or  to  its  com¬ 
position,  as  Methylene  Blue  or  Thio- 
gene  Brown.  But  in  most  cases  it  is 
an  arbitrary  name,  given  by  the  original 
manufacturer  when  the  patents  were 
issued,  or  assigned  later  by  the  local 
agents. 

The  letter  or  letters  following  the 
name  refer  generally  to  the  shade,  as, 
for  instance,  B  for  blue,  R  for  red,  G 
for  yellow  (German,  gelb),  and  so  on. 
Thus  Methyl  Violet  is  sold  in  brands 
running  all  the  way  from  6B  to  6R, — 
that  is,  from  full  purple  shades  very 
close  to  blue,  to  bright  violet  shades 
very  close  to  red.  Sometimes  the  letter 
refers  to  the  composition  or  class,  as 
Fuchsine  S  (German,  sauer),  generally 
known  as  Acid  Fuchsine,  or  Alizarine 
Blue,  D,  where  the  D  indicates  a  direct 
cotton  color.  But  usually  it  is  a  mark 
applied  for  purposes  of  identification, 
whose  significance  cannot  easily  be 
learned  by  those  not  in  the  business. 
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Finally  comes  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  agent,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  very  many  cases,  in  order 
to  distinguish  one  dye  from  another  of 
the  same  name.  The  best  of  the  older 
dyes,  whose  patents  have  expired,  are 
manufactured,  more  or  less  of  the  same 
strength  and  shade,  by  all  the  large 
firms,  although  not  always  under  the 
same  names.  But  the  later  colors  are, 
of  course,  the  individual  property  of  the 
different  manufacturers,  and  the  name 
alone  gives,  often,  but  little  clue  to  the 
color,  unless  the  name  or  initials  of  the 
maker  accompany  it. 

But  with  these  three  essentials  cor¬ 
rectly  given,  name,  brand  and  maker, 
a  color  can  be  identified  and  obtained 
true  in  composition  and  shade,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  COAL  TAR 

COLORS 

1.  Direct  Cotton  Colors— 

(salt  colors). 

II.  Colors  Formed  by  Oxidation. 

(a)  Sulphur  dyes. 

(b)  Vat  dyes.  Indigo,  etc, 

III.  Basic  Dyes. 

IV.  Acid  Dyes. 

(a)  Without  after  treatment. 

(b)  Developed  by  metallic  salts, 
V,  Mordant  Dyes. 

(a)  Alizarine  and  its  allies. 

(b)  Chrome  dyes. 

VI.  Spirit  Soluble  Colors. 

CLASS  I.  DIRECT  COTTON  DYES. 

These  dyes,  discovered  comparatively 
recently,  have  the  property  of  dyeing 
cotton,  linen,  paper,  and  other  vegetable 
fabrics  directly,  that  is,  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  intermediary,  such  as 
tannic  acid,  alum,  or  similar  chemicals, 
known  as  mordants,  and  used  to  make 
the  dye  adhere  to  the  fabric. 

Before  these  colors  were  discovered 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
fasten  the  dye  to  the  material.  Vege¬ 
table  fibers  consist  almost  entirely  of 


the  very  inert  substance,  cellulose, 
which  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  the 
earlier  known  dyestuffs,  of  the  basic 
and  acid  classes.  These  colors  will  dye 
animal  fabrics,  wool,  silk,  feathers, 
leather,  etc.,  with  great  ease,  and  ad¬ 
here  firmly  to  them,  but  when  they  are 
boiled  up  with  cotton  or  linen,  under 
the  same  conditions,  the  dye  will  wash 
right  out,  unless  the  fibers  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  impregnated  with  some 
mordant  or  fixing  agent. 

Since  the  accidental  discovery,  in 
1885,  of  the  peculiar  affinity  for  cotton 
and  other  vegetable  fibers  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  but  fugitive  dyestuff,  Congo  Red,, 
a  vast  number  of  colors  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  have  entirely  revolutionized! 
the  dyeing  of  cotton. 

Class  names— The  principal  groups 
of  dyestuffs  belonging  to  this  class  are 
named  as  follows:  Benzidine,  BenzOy 
Chicago,  Congo,  Diamine,  Dianil,  Naph- 
thamine,  Oxamine,  and  Mikado. 

General  Applications.  These  colors 
are  principally  used  for  dyeing  cotton, 
linen,  and  paper.  They  take  particu¬ 
larly  well  on  mercerized  cotton,  and  also 
on  artificial  silk,  care  being  taken,  with 
the  last-named  material,  not  to  heat  the 
bath  more  than  lukewarm.  As  is  the 
case  with  practically  every  dye,  they 
will  take  very  readily  in  both  wool  and 
silk,  and,  indeed,  often  give  faster  and 
better  colors  on  those  than  on  cotton. 

An  interesting  use  of  these  dyes  is 
the  dyeing  of  mixed  goods,  L  e.,  cotton 
and  wool,  or  cotton  and  silk.  These  can 
be  dyed  evenly  by  these  direct  dyes,  by 
dyeing  in  a  cold  or  lukewarm  bath,  first, 
when  the  cotton  will  take,  and  then,  on 
warming  the  bath,  the  wool  or  silk  will 
take  the  color  and  come  up  to  shade. 

DYEING  DIRECTIONS 

For  Cotton.— The  color  is  dissolved 
in  warm  water  and  added  to  the  d)re- 
bath,  which  should  have  a  moderate 
amount,  four  or  five  per  cent,  (of  the 
weight  of  the  goods),  of  soap  dissolved 
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in  it,  and  also  be  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  soda  ash.  The  cotton,  thoroughly 
wetted,  is  then  immersed,  and  gradually 
warmed,  and  then  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt — or,  better,  of  Glauber  salt — 
added,  and  the  bath  brought  up  to  a 
boil,  and  kept  boiling  for  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  goods  are 
then  taken  out,  rinsed  slightly  in  water, 
and  then  dried.  The  reason  usually 
given  for  adding  salt  or  Glauber  salt 
to  the  dyebath  is  that  its  presence 
makes  the  dyestuff  less  soluble  in  the 
liquid,  and  hence  more  ready  to  deposit 
on  and  adhere  to  the  fiber.  On  account 
of  this  practice  these  Direct  Cotton  Dye¬ 
stuffs  are  often  called  the  “Salt  Colors.” 

For  Mercerized  Cotton.~~~T\v\s  has 
such  a  strong  affinity  for  the  color  that 
the  amount  of  dyestuff  and  of  salt  may 
be  much  diminished,  and  the  bath  not 
heated  hotter  than  140°  or  150"  F.  It 
is  well,  also,  to  add  a  litle  Turkey  Red 
oil  to  the  bath  before  immersing  the 
goods. 

For  Linen. — Linen  is  dyed  the  same 
as  cotton,  excepting  that  the  amount  of 
salt  is  diminished,  and  some  Turkey 
Red  oil  is  added,  to  make  the  color  go 
on  more  slowly,  and  so  penetrate  the 
fiber  better. 

For  Wool  and  Silk. — These  dyes  are 
not  used  on  animal  fibers  as  much  as  the 
Acid  Dyes.  They  will,  however,  dye 
wool  in  a  hot  bath  containing  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  salt  or  Glauber  salt, 
and  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 
After  dyeing,  the  silk  is  rinsed  in  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

Colors  Produced. — These  direct  cot¬ 
ton,  or  salt  dyes,  g^ve  as  a  rule  very 
bright,  clear,  pretty  shades.  They  are 
easy  of  application  and  dye  evenly. 

On  cotton  the  colors  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  fast  to  light,  and  are  apt  to  bleed 
when  boiled  with  white  goods.  On 
wool  and  silk  the  colors,  while  not,  in 
most  cases,  fast  to  light,  are  very  fast 
to  washing. 
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Selected  Colors. — The  dyes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  following  table  are  all  de¬ 
cidedly  fast  to  light,  far  more  so  than 
most  of  the  class : 

Badische — Oxamine  Blue  B ;  Cotton 
Yellow  G ;  Oxamine  Fast  Red  F. 
Cassella — Diamine  Fast  Blue  FFG;  Di¬ 
amine  Fast  Yellow  FF ;  Diamine  Fast 
Red  F ;  Diamine  Fast  Brown  R ;  Di¬ 
amine  Fast  Grey  G. 

Elberfeld — Brilliant  Azurine  5G ;  Chrys- 
ophenine  G;  Benzo  Fast  Scarlet  4BS. 
Kalle — Direct  Blue  B  cone  (concen¬ 
trated)  ;  Naphthamine  Yellow  NN 
cone;  Naphthamine  Fast  Red  H; 
Naphthamine  Brown  HR. 

Metz — Direct  Blue  108 ;  Oxydianil  Yel¬ 
low  O;  Direct  Scarlet  B. 

After  Treatment. — To  increase  the 
fastness  to  washing  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  to  light,  of  these  dyes,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  after-treat  them,  especially 
when  dyed  on  cotton.  By  the  process 
known  as  “Diazotizing  and  Developing” 
these  can  be  made  exceedingly  fast. 
The  method,  however,  is  hardly  avail¬ 
able  for  any  one  not  a  skilled  dyer. 

It  is  also  possible,  by  “topping” 
fabrics  dyed  with  these  colors  with 
Basic  dyes,  to  get  shades  quite  fast  to 
washing.  Only  a  few,  however,  of  the 
Basic  colors,  like  “Methylene  Blue”  or 
“Methylene  Violet,”  are  any  faster  to 
light  than  the  common  run  of  the  direct 
cotton  colors  themselves. 

The  simplest  method  of  after-treating 
is  to  boil  the  dyed  goods  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  a  bath  containing  a 
little  copper  sulphate,  1^4  or  2  per  cent., 
and  sometimes  the  same  amount  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash,  acidified  with  a 
little  acetic  acid.  This,  in  general,  fixes 
the  color  so  that  it  will  not  wash  out  nor 
bleed,  and  makes  it  faster  to  light  at  the 
same  time. 

This  after-treatment  is  not  necessary 
for  wool  and  silk  dyed  with  the  selected 
colors,  but,  in  special  cases,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  cotton. 


PERMANENT  WELFARE  OF  THE  FARMER 


IT  has  long  been  patent  to  political 
economists  and  students  of  public 
affairs  that  a  serious  menace  to  our 
continued  prosperity  lies  in  the  de¬ 
cadent  tendency  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  and  the  persistent  efflux  of 
population  from  our  farming  districts. 
Wliilst  the  few  have  realized  this  peril, 
the  masses  of  our  people  have  rested  in 
complacent  satisfaction  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  our  manufacturing  develop¬ 
ment  is  quite  adequate  to  the  assurance 
of  our  permanent  welfare.  A  greater 
fallacy  than  this  is  hardly  conceivable. 
Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  our 
economic  structure.  It  is  the  fountain 
of  our  mechanical  industries  and  the 
mainstay  of  our  useful  arts.  Let  our 
husbandry  decline  and  we  must  inevi¬ 
tably  retrograde  as  a  nation. 

The  general  condition  of  farming  in 
our  country  has  reached  an  alarming 
pass.  In  die  east  a  large  part  of  the 
land  has  been  rendered  worthless  or 
capable  of  yielding  only  the  smallest 
returns  to  the  cultivator.  The  ruinous 
methods  by  which  this  deterioration  has 
been  brought  about  are  spreading  west¬ 
ward.  Concurrent  with  the  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  and  largely  owing  to  it, 
there  has  been,  during  the  present  gen¬ 
eration,  a  steady  movement  away  from 
the  soil. 

The  President,  with  characteristic  di¬ 
rectness,  has  decided  to  institute  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  relief  of  the  situation  and 
the  promotion  of  a  development  in  a 


desirable  direction.  He  is  about  to  ap¬ 
point  an  agricultural  commission  to 
make  a  close  inquiry  into  the  social 
economy  of  our  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties  and  the  conditions  relating  to  our 
agencies  for  industrial  training.  These 
will  be  the  main  fields  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  investigation.  It  will  not  con¬ 
cern  itself — except,  perhaps,  incident¬ 
ally — -with  questions  of  technical  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  commission  is  expected  to  turn 
its  attention  particularly  to  industrial 
training,  and  especially  such  training  as 
fits  a  man  for  the  farm  and  the  shop. 
It  will  critically  inspect  such  institutions 
as  profess  to  fill  this,  or  similar,  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  industrial  schools  are 
faulty  in  their  methods  and  ineffective 
in  their  results.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
the  commission  to  give  a  new  direction 
and  a  new  impulse  to  such  of  these  as 
are  not  adequately  filling  the  roles  they 
have  assumed.  In  this  pursuit  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  commission  can 
fail  to  conceive  of  improved  means  for 
achieving  the  desired  end. 

It  is  believed  that  the  commission 
can,  and  hoped  that  it  will,  devise  meas¬ 
ures  for  fostering  and  improving  the 
social  institutions  of  the  farming  popu¬ 
lation.  The  President  is  desirous  that 
these  institutions  should  be  increased  by 
various  new  organizations.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
our  farmers  should  form  societies  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  guarding  their 
interests  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  several  highly  organized  predatory 
commercial  agencies  that  touch  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  on  every  side. 

Without  undertaking  the  task  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  farmer’s  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  commission  will  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  him  that  good  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  first  essential  to  success,  and 
that  its  lack  cannot  be  compensated  for 
by  any  degree  of  scientific  attainment. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  means  of  econ¬ 
omizing  material  and  labor,  systems  of 
cost  keeping,  methods  of  marketing  and 
transporting  produce. 

The  President  is  insistent  upon  the 
point  of  increasing  the  farmer’s  income 
by  other  means  than  the  reckless  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  land.  We  believe  that 
two  ready  mediums  exist  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  namely:  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  haphazard  practices  that  pre¬ 
vail  among  our  landowners,  and  the 
alliance  of  practical  handicraft  with  hus¬ 
bandry.  As  to  the  former,  only  the 
business  man  who  has  made  a  study  of 
conditions  in  the  farming  districts  of 
our  Eastern  States  can  realize  the  great 
loss  that  is  entailed  by  the  lack  of  system 
and  provident  management  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer.  Although  he  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  shrewd  seller,  he  buys  injudi¬ 
ciously.  He  can  seldom  give  a  detailed 
account  of  a  year’s  expenditures  or  an¬ 
alyze  the  profits  of  a  harvest.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  in  these,  among 
other,  desirable  directions. 

The  prospective  commission  will  care¬ 
fully  consider  plans  for  the  extension  of 
the  rural  settlement.  This,  one  of  the 
most  promising  factors  in  the  future 
growth  and  elevation  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  of  the  west,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  all  the  Reclamation  Ser¬ 
vice  projects.  In  it,  probably,  will  be 
found  a  great  measure  of  the  answer  to 


the  following  questions  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  require  the  commission  to 
solve  as  fully  as  possible : 

“How  can  the  life  of  the  farm  family 
be  made  less  solitary,  fuller  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  freer  from  drudgery,  more  com¬ 
fortable,  happier,  and  more  attractive? 
How  can  life  on  the  farm  be  kept  on  the 
highest  level,  and,  where  it  is  not  on 
that  level,  be  so  improved,  dignified, 
and  brightened  as  to  awaken  and  keep 
alive  the  pride  and  loyalty  of  the 
farmer’s  boys  and  girls,  of  the  farmer’s 
wife,  and  of  the  farmer  himself?  How 
can  a  compelling  desire  to  live  on  the 
farm  be  aroused  in  the  children  that  are 
born  on  the  farm?” 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  agricultural  commission  will  accom¬ 
plish  highly  important  practical  results, 
but  if  it  should  do  no  more  than  awaken 
public  attention  to  the  vital  questions 
afifecting  our  agricultural  interests,  its 
appointment  will  have  been  amply  justi¬ 
fied. 


NOTES 


((A  N  Exhibition  of  Work  by 
Za  Former  Pupils  of  the  Art 
1.  JL  Students’  League”  was  the 
notice  sent  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Arts  Qub  for  the  last  exhibit  of 
the  spring,  and  a  visit  to  the  Galleries 
brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
some  of  the  names  we  are  most  familiar 
with  at  the  National  Academy,  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  at  Pittsburg  are  numbered 
among  the  League  alumni :  Irving 
Wiles,  F.  Luis  Mora,  C.  Y.  Turner, 
Robert  Reid,  Louis  Loeb,  Bruce  Crane, 
Charles  Curran,  Louise  Heustis,  George 
H.  Macrum  were  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable.  And  beside  the  paintings 
of  importance  there  were  portrait  busts, 
bas-reliefs,  a  small  group  of  bronzes,  a 
case  of  miniatures,  and  some  excellent 
original  drawings  for  illustrations. 

The  most  notable  work,  as  is  usually 
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the  case  in  an  American  exhibit,  was 
the  portraits.  Irving  Wiles  exhibited  a 
brilliantly  painted  figure,  the  “Girl  in 
Black,”  and  this  done  with  such  superb 
technique  and  vivid  handling  of  color 
that  one  hesitates  to  criticise,  and  yet  it 
is  difficult  with  all  the  good  painting  to 
enjoy  this  portrait  because  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  mannerisms  which  are  in  every 
detail  of  the  pose  and  expression.  It  is 
all  self-consciousness  and  egotism.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Wiles  might  say  “it  was 
there,” — to  which  there  is  really  no  an¬ 
swer,  except  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  a 
few  more  really  beautiful  picturesque 
charming  women  cannot  afford  to  have 
their  portraits  painted  and  that  so  much 
excellent  work  in  portrait  painting  is 
handicapped,  from  the  lay  point  of  view, 
by  the  kind  of  subject.  And  the  better 
the  painting  the  more  one  resents  the 
subject;  that  is,  the  more  the  ordinary 
mind,  not  looking  for  good  work  only, 
resents  it. 

Robert  Reid  calls  his  portrait  (sup¬ 
posedly  another  picture  of  his  lovely 
young  wife)  “A  Gold  Screen,”  a  name 
derived  from  the  gorgeous  background 
of  gold  and  blue.  But  the  gold  is  every¬ 
where  in  the  picture,  in  the  hair  of  the 
beautiful  woman,  in  her  flesh  tints,  in 
the  draperies,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid 
old  screen.  The  blue  is  repeated  in  the 
girl’s  eyes  and  in  the  shadows  of  her 
gown.  It  is  a  most  interesting  example 
of  this  artist’s  color  feeling,  which  is 
not  inevitably  beautiful,  as  one  feels  in 
a  second  picture  of  his,  hung  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  panel  in  the  exhibit,  “Spirit  of 
the  Flame,”  which  seems  obvious  and 
scratchy. 

In  distinct  contrast  to  the  rather  emo¬ 
tional  treatment  of  color  which  one  feels 
in  the  “Gold  Screen”  is  Luis  Mora’s 
“Portrait  Study,”  all  rich  browns  and 
soft  shadows,  except  the  delicately 
painted  face  and  hands  and  one  splash 
of  deep  red  in  the  dark  fur  hat.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  one 


specially  speak  of  the  way  Mr.  Mora 
paints  hands,  but  it  is  done  with  such 
wonderful  feeling  for  the  character  that 
is  inevitably  in  a  hand  and  with  such 
subtle  beauty  of  expression  that  the 
writer  recalls  without  effort  the  hands 
of  most  of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Mora’s 
recently  exhibited.  The  “Portrait  Study” 
is  a  mellow  canvas,  rich  yet  somber,  as 
the  petals  of  the  autumn  dahlia  might 
have  these  two  qualities  at  once.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  a  certain  fine  ten¬ 
der  appeal  in  the  painting  is  the  quality 
of  the  girl  herself  or  Mr.  Mora’s  method 
of  treating  delightful  lines  and  interest¬ 
ing  expression.  But  there  is  not  the 
faintest  seeking  after  the  picturesque  in 
the  pose  or  presentation,  not  the  least 
effort  of  the  artist  to  discover  tempera¬ 
ment  in  the  sitter  or  impinge  his  own  as 
a  substitute.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  good 
painting  that  sees  beauty  in  line  and 
color  and  knows  how  to  handle  it  hon¬ 
estly  and  sympathetically. 

I^uise  Heustis  has  contributed  a 
most  striking  study  called  “Mother  and 
Son.”  It  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Albert 
White  Vorse  and  her  little  boy,  done  in 
a  most  unusual  color  scheme,  a  certain 
somber  reddish  gray  pervading  not  only 
the  background  but  the  draperies  and 
even  the  flesh  tints  of  the  woman.  The 
tender  brooding  expression  of  the 
mother’s  face  as  it  rests  against  the 
little  boy’s  head  is  exquisite.  The 
child  is  done  in  higher  tones,  the  dress 
almost  white  and  the  face  full  of  light, 
revealing  a  certain  subtle  radiance 
which  is  characteristic  of  an  essentially 
spirituelle  temperament.  The  charm 
of  the  work  lies  in  this  contrast  of  the 
child’s  face  and  the  shadow-gray  tones. 

C.  Y.  Turner  showed  a  portrait  of 
Walter  Shirlaw,  almost  a  monochrome, 
full  of  individuality  and  whimsical 
charm.  Hung  next  to  this  characteristic 
portrait  was  a  funny  chubby  baby  with 
stubbed  out  toes  and  cunning  wabbly 
legs  and  a  certain  sturdy  little  inde- 
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pendence,  one  of  Louise  Cox’s  delight¬ 
fully  painted  children. 

The  most  interesting  bronze  in  the 
exhibit  was  “The  Dancer,”  by  Abas- 
tenia  Eberle,  reproduced  in  The 
Craftsman  for  June.  And  the  most 
significant  bit  of  modeling  was  Roland 
Hinton  Perry’s  portrait  bust  of  his 
beautiful  daughter  Gwendolyn.  Among 
the  illustrators  who  exhibited  were  J. 
Hambridge,  Thomas  Fogarty  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Pcnfield. 

A  late  exhibition  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
lery  presents  a  group  of  men  who 
all  rank  as  significant  American  artists, 
though  a  group  of  widely  diversified  ex¬ 
pression  and  at  least  of  two  generations. 
First  of  all  there  is  an  Inness  (one  looks 
at  the  work  of  Inness  the  elder  these 
days  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and 
interest).  This  is  a  very  red  sunset,  a 
not  wholly  satisfying  picture.  It  seems 
a  little  hard  and  a  little  unreal,  some¬ 
how  a  bit  suggestive  of  aniline  dyes, 
but  one  knows  it  is  a  real  Inness  or 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  the  Mon¬ 
tross  Gallery,  for  there  are  a  few  pic¬ 
ture  shops  in  New  York  that  are  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  their  wares.  After  the  Inness 
(which  of  course  had  the  first  sensa¬ 
tional  interest)  one  stopped  before  “A 
Study,”  by  John  H.  Twachtman,  an  un¬ 
finished  sketch  of  a  wide  garden  walk, 
full  of  interesting  suggestions  of  color 
masses  and  beautiful  light.  Looking 
at  this  sketch  Mr.  Montross  said  with 
much  sadness,  “It  is  all  wrong  about 
Twachtman;  he  should  be  here  among 
us  now,  doing  his  best  work.  We  could 
not  spare  him,  for  he  was  among  our 
greatest.” 

There  were  two  pictures  of  Childe 
Hassam’s,  “A  (very)  Wet  Day”  and 
“A  June  Morning,”  the  latter  a  green 
canvas  full  of  glittering  sunlight  effects. 
D.  W.  Tryon  showed  “Harbor  Lights” 
and  “An  Autumn  Study,” — both  can¬ 
vases  of  fine  craftmanship.  In  the  place 


of  honor  was  Horatio  Walker,  “A 
Stable  Interior  —  Woman  Milking,”  a 
masterly  Canadian  genre  piece,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  color.  T.  W.  Dewing  showed  “A 
Portrait  Study” ;  J.  Alden  Weir,  “An 
Approaching  Storm,”  the  latter  not 
quite  convincing  enough  to  give  one 
any  sense  of  uneasiness.  Metcalf  ex¬ 
hibited  “Camden  Hill,”  and  Lathrop 
three  paintings,  “A  Buckwheat  Field,” 
“Evening  Light,”  and  “A  Hillside  Pas¬ 
ture,”  all  full  of  individual  charm. 

In  a  smaller  “sacred  inner  room”  Mr. 
Montross  showed  for  our  special  pleas¬ 
ure  two  delightful  small  water  colors 
by  J.  Francis  Murphy,  of  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Bits  of  pasture  lots,  per¬ 
haps,  full  of  poetry  and  sensitive  under¬ 
standing  of  Nature’s  delicate  moods. 

The  closing,  late  in  May,  of  the 
art,  industrial  and  business  classes 
of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  marked  by  the  exhibiting, 
in  the  classrooms,  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  work  done  by  students  during  the 
year.  In  this  school  there  are  classes  in 
design,  water  color,  wood  carving,  clay 
modeling,  mechanical,  free  hand  and 
costume  drawing,  dressmaking,  milli¬ 
nery,  feather  curling,  embroidery,  cook¬ 
ing,  cooking  for  the  sick,  training  of 
attendants  on  the  sick,  writing,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  busi¬ 
ness  training,  stenography,  dictation  for 
stenographers,  typewriting,  English, 
German,  French  and  choir  music.  The 
work  shown  was  notably  needlework, 
block  printing  and  stenciling,  wood 
carving,  clay  modeling,  water  colors 
and  drawing  in  wash  and  charcoal.  The 
most  significant  pieces  shown,  however, 
were  some  delicate  effects  in  stenciling 
on  window  curtains,  several  excellent 
examples  of  combinations  of  darning 
and  drawn  work,  cut  work  and  ap¬ 
plique  and  a  few  sturdy  chests  and  a 
chair  of  carved  wood. 
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Avery  interesting  and  important  ex¬ 
hibition  of  religious  art  was  held 
at  the  New  York  studio  of  J.  &  R. 
Lamb  early  in  May.  Besides  the  work, 
the  most  significant  of  its  kind,  of  the 
two  brothers,  there  were  religious  paint¬ 
ings  by  well-known  contemporaneous 
artists  and  photographs  of  important 
religious  subjects.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  exhibition  drew  many  enthusi¬ 
astic  visitors. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Portland  (Oregon)  Architectural 
Club,  held  in  the  winter,  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  comparative 
study  of  the  work  of  western  architects. 
The  Portland  Club  is  strongly  advo¬ 
cating  the  formation  of  a  Pacific  Coast 
Architectural  League  to  hold  periodical 
exhibitions. 

Avery  complete  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gari  Melchers  has 
been  held  at  the  Cottier  Gallery,  New 
York.  These  sumptuous  canvases 
could  scarcely  be  placed  in  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  decorative  surroundings,  with 
rare  antique  rugs,  genuine  old  Period 
furniture,  exquisite  bronzes,  and  even, 
en  route  to  the  upper  gallery,  a  Rodin 
or  two  for  one’s  delectation.  Many 
of  the  paintings,  perhaps  all,  have  been 
exhibited  before,  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  in  New  York.  A  number 
of  them  are  now  owned  by  museums 
and  private  collections,  so  that  one  may 
not  soon  again  see  brought  together 
such  a  fine  variety  of  this  man’s  work. 

In  considering  this  work,  comment 
is  made  solely  of  Mr.  Melchers  as  a 
great  painter,  not  of  his  work  as  an 
American  artist  or  in  relation  to  its 
significance  in  helping  to  develop  an 
essential  American  art.  It  is  as  a 
painter  of  people,  grave,  kind,  tender, 
joyous,  tragic,  unawakened,  indiffer¬ 
ent,  stolid,  of  conditions  at  once  vivid 
and  realistic  and  sympathetic,  that  in 


this  instance  his  work  is  considered. 
A  great  painter  indeed,  who  can  flood 
a  picture  with  sunshine  or  show  you  the 
mellow  green  light  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods,  who  touches  your  soul  with  avis- 
ion  of  hungry  mother  love  and  equally 
with  a  story  of  the  pathos  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  love  by  in  poverty  and  drudgery. 

REVIEWS 

HE  Suffragette  movement  in 
England  is  taken  up  with  much 
earnestness  and  a  great  deal  of 
sympathetic  understanding  by 
Elizabeth  Robins  in  a  novel  called  “The 
Convert.”  The  story  itself,  as  a  whole, 
is  strong  and.  well  constructed,  the  only 
sign  of  strenuous  insistence  upon  its 
underlying  purpose  being  the  somewhat 
tiresome  repetition  of  incidents  at  the 
turbulent  open-air  meetings  of  the  Suf¬ 
fragettes.  The  plot  hinges  upon  the 
conversion  of  a  woman  of  the  upper 
caste  to  the  views  of  the  Suffragettes, 
an  incident  which  has  a  great  many 
parallels  in  actual  fact.  In  this  instance 
the  woman  who  is  converted  was  able 
to  realize  the  nature  of  the  rights  her 
humbler  sisters  were  fighting  for  be¬ 
cause  she  herself  had  experienced  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bitter  and  tragic  side  of 
life.  But  this  is  merely  an  incident  in 
the  strong  portrayal  of  the  genuine 
heroism  which  for  the  most  part  under¬ 
lies  the  frantic  demonstrations  of  these 
women.  Friends  and  foes  alike  of  the 
idea  of  female  suffrage  would  find 
much  of  interest  in  this  book.  (“The 
Convert.”  By  Elizabeth  Robins.  304 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  engravings  of  Timothy  Cole 
which  so  marvelously  portray  the 
quality  of  a  painting  need  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  any  art  lover.  His  copies  of  the 
old  Spanish  painters  have  been  collected 
in  a  book  the  text  of  which  is  a  history 
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of  Spanish  painting  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  with  notes  on  the  various  paint¬ 
ers  by  Mr.  Cole  himself.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  as  well  as  interesting  volume. 
(“Old  Spanish  Masters.”  Engraved  by 
Timothy  Cole,  with  historical  notes  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin.  Illustrated.  175 
pages.  Price,  $6.00  net;  postage,  30c. 
Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.) 

A  story  of  old  Revolutionary  days 
that  has  a  good  deal  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  commonly  understood  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  early  times  of  this  re¬ 
public  is  called  “The  Van  Rensselaers 
of  Old  Manhattan.”  It  is  put  into  at¬ 
tractive  form  and  quaintly  decorated, 
and  the  story  itself  is  a  romance  involv¬ 
ing  the  adjustment  of  Tory  and  Whig 
alike  to  the  conditions  of  the  new  re¬ 
public  and,  incidentally,  of  pride,  vil¬ 
lainy  and,  of  course,  love.  There  is  no 
very  subtle  psychology  in  it,  but  it 
would  serve  excellently  to  while  away 
an  idle  hour  in  a  hammock.  (“The  Van 
Rensselaers  of  Old  Manhattan.”  By 
Weymer  Jay  Mills.  Illustrated  and 
decorated  by  John  Rae.  215  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net.  Published  by  Freder¬ 
ick  A.  Stokes  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Another  book,  uniform  in  style 
but  widely  differing  in  character, 
is  “Under  the  Southern  Cross,”  by 
Elizabeth  Robins.  The  story  deals  with 
a  modem  American  girl,  possessed  of 
all  the  characteristics  of  her  race  and 
time,  who  has  the  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  become  the  adored  one  of  an  im¬ 
passioned  and  unconventional  Peruvian 
baron.  The  scene  is  laid  on  shipboard 
and  in  Mexico,  and  the  story  is  not  only 
delightfully  told,  but  works  itself  out  to 
a  conclusion  that  is  at  once  logical  and 
unconventional.  (“Under  the  Southern 
Cross.”  By  Elizabeth  Robins.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  decorated  by  John  Rae.  234 
pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Published  by 
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Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  “Universal  Dictionary  of 
Artists,”  by  Dr.  Ulrich  Thieme 
and  Dr.  Felix  Becker,  published  in 
Leipzig,  will  prove  of  interest  not  only 
to  artists  but  to  all  interested  in  art 
The  work  contains  concise  biographical 
sketches  of  artists  in  both  fine  and  ap¬ 
plied  arts,  including  those  of  all  times 
and  countries.  The  utmost  accuracy 
has  been  preserved  in  all  details,  and 
those  associated  in  the  work  include 
some  three  hundred  authorities  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  together  with 
special  associate  editors  to  deal  with  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  and  countries.  Accuracy, 
together  with  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion  showing  further  sources  for  refer¬ 
ence  appended  to  each  article,  make  it  a 
valuable  reference  work  for  all  libraries. 

The  dictionary  is  in  twenty  volumes. 
The  first  volume  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  the  editors  are  expecting 
from  this  on  to  bring  out  two  volumes 
a  year.  (“Universal  Dictionary  of 
Artists.”  By  Dr.  Ulrich  Thieme  and 
Dr.  Felix  Becker.  Price  per  volume, 
$8.00;  in  half  calf,  $8.75.  Published 
by  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  Leipzig.  Sold 
by  Lemcke  &  Beuchner,  New  York.) 

PROFESSOR  Pearson,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  University,  has  performed  a 
real  service  for  the  cause  of  the  im¬ 
provement  ©f  the  public  health  in  trans¬ 
lating  from  the  Danish  of  Professor 
C.  O.  Jensen  his  authoritative  work  on 
the  hygiene  of  milk.  The  book  has  the 
advantage  of  not  only  being  scientifi¬ 
cally  accurate  but  it  is  also  simple  and 
entirely  practical,  so  that  it  forms  an 
excellent  working  reference  book  for 
all  those  interested  in  dairying  and  san¬ 
itation.  The  book  gives  a  very  definite 
notion  of  what  requirements  should  be 
made  of  dairymen  for  the  proper  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  supply,  and  in  the  ap- 
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pendix  are  brought  together  various 
legal  regulations  now  in  use  which  are 
extremely  suggestive.  (“Essentials  of 
Milk  Hygiene.”  By  C.  O.  Jensen, 
translated  by  Leonard  Pearson.  Illus¬ 
trated.  275  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

The  volume  called  “Poets’  Coun¬ 
try,”  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  pic¬ 
tures  the  surroundings  that  influenced 
the  characters  and  work  of  some  of  our 
best  loved  poets,  without  attempting  the 
hopeless  and  unwelcome  task  of  fur¬ 
ther  describing  scenes  already  made 
famous  by  their  pens.  While  Glasmere 
and  Alfoxden,  Abbotsford,  Newstead 
Abbey,  that  little  stream  called  the 
Doon,  and  the  churchyard  immortalized 
by  Gray  bring  up  scenes  familiar  to  the 
imagination  of  the  poetry  lover,  this 
book,  with  the  charming  paintings  of 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Walker  reproduced  in 
color,  and  the  appreciative  descriptive 
writings  of  the  distinguished  contribu¬ 
tors  gives  the  reader  a  real  sense  of 
friendliness  and  intimacy  with  the  poets 
and  the  places  they  knew  and  wrote 
about.  (“Poets’  Country.”  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Illustrated  by  Francis 
S.  Walker.  363  pages.  Price,  $5.00 
net.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.) 

An  ingenious  way  of  impressing 
upon  the  minds  and  memories  of 
children  the  beauty  and  significance  of 
some  of  the  English  masterpieces  of 
painting  has  been  discovered  by  Lady 
Tennant,  who  has  recently  written  a 
charming  book  entitled  “The  Children 
and  the  Pictures.”  The  children  in  the 
case  belong  to  a  wealthy  English  family 
and  live  in  a  beautiful  country  home 
where  the  picture  gallery  is  something 
to  be  maintained  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  contains  a  number  of 
examples  from  Hoppner,  Romney,  Rey¬ 


nolds,  Hogarth,  Turner,  Gainsborough, 
Morland  and  other  men  of  that  period, 
and  one  of  the  children,  an  imaginative 
little  girl,  dreams  night  after  night  that 
the  people  in  the  pictures  come  out  of 
their  frames  and  tell  her  their  stories 
and  stories  of  their  times.  The  result 
is  that  the  pictured  people  become  living 
personalities  with  characters  and  ways 
of  their  own  that  will  be  as  interesting 
to  children  who  read  the  book  as  they 
were  to  the  little  girl  who  dreamed  it 
all.  (“The  Children  and  the  Pictures.” 
By  Pamela  Tennant.  Illustrated.  233 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

A  biography  that  gives  us  a  pleas¬ 
antly  intimate  view  of  George 
Washington  is  “The  Seven  Ages  of 
Washington,”  by  Owen  Wister.  The 
title  comes  from  the  division  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  work  into  seven  periods,  the 
first  of  which  deals  with  his  ancestry 
and  the  last  with  his  immortality.  Be¬ 
tween  these  come  the  chapters  devoted 
respectively  to  his  childhood,  frontier 
life.  Mount  Vernon,  the  Revolution  and 
the  Presidency.  It  is  a  delightfully  hu¬ 
man  and  sympathetic  picture  of  the  man 
who  to  most  people  is  little  more  than 
an  heroic  abstraction,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  to  give  to  yoimg  people  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  learning  all 
they  can  of  the  great  men  of  their 
country.  (“The  Seven  Ages  of  Wash¬ 
ington.”  By  Owen  Wister.  Illustrated 
with  photogravures.  253  pages.  Price, 
$2.00.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  art  collection  in  the  Prado  at 
Madrid  furnishes  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Ricketts  with  an  interesting  basis  for  a 
discussion  of  Spanish  art.  The  book  is 
written  authoritatively  and  discriminat¬ 
ingly,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for 
its  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  art  of 
Velasquez.  This  book  completes  the 
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“Art  Galleries  of  Europe”  series.  (“The 
Art  of  the  Prado.”  By  Charles  S. 
Ricketts.  Illustrated.  398  pages.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  & 
Company,  Boston.) 

Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert  has  woven 
into  his  book  on  Spanish  armor 
some  of  the  imaginative  charm  that 
centers  about  the  chivalrous  days  of 
the  Iron  Age.  Mr.  Calvert  has  based 
his  discussion  on  the  wonderful  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Royal  Armory,  at  Madrid. 
Fully  half  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
photographs  of  armor,  which  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  any  student  of  cos¬ 
tume.  (“Spanish  Arms  and  Armour.” 
By  Albert  F.  Calvert.  Illustrated.  390 
pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

A  book  that  will  probably  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  student  of  landscape 
painting  and  water  color  is  “The  Mac- 
Whirter  Sketch  Book,”  which  gives  a 
number  of  ideas  and  suggestions  culled 
from  the  sketch  book  of  John  Mac- 
Whirter,  R.A.  Many  of  these  are  in 
color  and  others  in  pencil,  and  they 
range  from  the  rough  jotting  down  of 
the  artist’s  impression  of  an  oak  branch 
to  studies  for  elaborately  detailed  paint¬ 
ings.  (“The  MacWhirter  Sketch  Book.” 
Illustrated.  56  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.) 

IN  America  the  gigantic  scale  on 
which  the  Western  farms  are  oper¬ 
ated  has  served  to  discourage  the  small 
producer  and  blind  him  to  the  financial 
value  of  the  small  farm.  In  “Three 
Acres  and  Liberty”  Mr.  Bolton  Hall 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  intensive  cultivation,  through 
showing  what  has  already  been  done. 
The  book  is  not  a  text-book,  but  gives 
sufficient  practical  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  of  real  value  to  the 
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smallest  landowner.  (“Three  Acres 
and  Liberty.”  By  Bolton  Hall.  Illus¬ 
trated.  435  pages.  Price,  $1.75.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

“^^HE  Early  Italian  Poets”  —  a 
A  translated  collection  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  both  on  account  of  the  charm 
of  those  quaint  old  verses  and  as  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  poetic  genius  of 
the  foremost  Pre-Raphaelite  —  is  now 
published  in  the  Caxton  thin  paper 
series  by  Scribner.  It  is  a  convenient 
and  beautifully  decorated  little  volume. 
(“The  Early  Italian  Poets.”  Trans¬ 
lated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  351  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  George 
Newnes,  London;  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.) 

IF  one  is  going  to  spend  the  summer 
in  England,  one  of  the  best  books  to 
read  during  the  long  idle  days  on  the 
ocean  is  “Highways  and  Byways  in 
Kent,”  by  Walter  Jerrold.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  knows  his  English 
country  and  loves  it,  and  who  appar¬ 
ently  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life 
in  absorbing  into  his  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  all  its  history,  its  character  and  the 
wealth  of  legend  that  belongs  to  it.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Jerrold  has  contrived  to 
put  this  quality  into  his  book.  To  read 
it  is  almost  as  good  as  ^having  lived  in 
Kent  and  learned  its  story  from  the 
people  and  the  old  gray  buildings  and 
the  goodly  country  itself.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  delightful  little  sketches  in 
pen  and  ink  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  text  to  illustrate  this  or 
that  description.  (“Highways  and  By¬ 
ways  in  Kent.”  By  Walter  Jerrold,  with 
illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  447 
pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

'  f 

A  valuable  addition  to  “The  Master 
Etchers”  series  is  “Etchings  of 
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Rembrandt,”  with  an  introduction, 
chronological  list  and  bibliography  by 
A.  M.  Hind.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  a  representative  collection  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  etchings,  beautifully  repro¬ 
duced  in  brown  duotone  ink  on  a  deep 
cream  paper.  It  is  practically  a  col¬ 
lection  of  admirable  reproductions  of 
these  etchings  bound  together  with  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  and  should  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
one  interested  in  this  fascinating  me¬ 
dium  of  artistic  expression.  (“Etchings 
of  Rembrandt,”  with  introduction  by 
A.  M.  Hind.  Illustrated  with  repro¬ 
ductions  from  sixty-two  original  etch¬ 
ings.  i6o  pages.  Price,  $2.50  net. 
Published  by  George  Newnes,  Ltd., 
London.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

CRAFTWORKERS  will  give  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  to  two  useful  little 
books  by  Lewis  F.  Day.  One  of  them 
is  already  familiar  to  us,  being  the  third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  his 
“Art  in  Needlework,”  which  is  a  book 
about  all  kinds  of  embroidery  from'  the 
simplest  outline  and  cross-stitch  work 
to  the  most  elaborate  white  work  and 
ecclesiastical  embroidery.  The  book  has 
all  the  good  features  of  the  former  edi¬ 
tions  and  many  more,  and  its  admi¬ 
rably  clear  directions  for  the  obtaining 
of  different  effects  are  illustrated  by 
plates  and  detail  cuts  that  leave  no 
chance  of  confusion  in  the  reader’s 
mind. 

The  other  book  treats  of  enameling, 
with  a  technical  and  artistic  considera¬ 
tion  of  both  jeweler’s  and  painter’s 
enamel.  The  first  chapters  are  given 
to  the  various  forms  of  ancient  enamel, 
the  Roman,  Celtic,  Byzantine,  Gothic 
and  Barbarian,  and  the  last  to  the  his¬ 
torical  and  mechanical  considerations  of 
enamel  colors.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  illustrations  showing  repro¬ 
ductions  of  masterpieces  of  each  variety 


of  enameling  dealt  with  in  the  book. 
(“Art  in  Needlework.”  Third  edition. 
By  Lewis  F,  Day.  Illustrated.  274 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  “Enamelling, 
a  Comparative  Account  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Practice  of  the  Art.”  By 
Lewis  F.  Day.  Illustrated.  222  pages. 
Price,  $3.00  net.  Both  imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Rembrandt  has  been 
added  to  the  well-known  Duckworth 
Series  of  Great  Painters.  This  volume 
is  by  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  scholarly  review  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  work,  although  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  artist  himself  is  not  as  hu¬ 
manly  presented  as  it  has  been  in  some 
of  the  other  books  on  Rembrandt.  His 
characteristics  and  the  romantic  and 
tragic  circumstances  of  his  life  are  dealt 
with  more  in  their  bearing  upon  his  art 
than  in  their  effect  upon  him  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being.  This  does  not,  however,  de¬ 
tract  from  the  value  of  the  book,  which 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  authori¬ 
tative  and  highly  useful  series.  (“Rem¬ 
brandt,  a  Study  of  His  Life  and  Work.” 
By  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.  Illus¬ 
trated.  341  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Import¬ 
ed  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

IN  place  of  the  conventional  books  of 
travel  it  is  becoming  almost  a  cus¬ 
tom  for  a  man  or  woman  who  special¬ 
izes  along  one  branch  of  art  or  of  his¬ 
torical  or  scientific  research  to  take  a 
journey  in  the  interests  of  his  or  her 
particular  hobby  and  then  to  write  a 
book  about  it  which  will  have  a  certain 
definite  significance  to  people  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  interested  in  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

This  is  what  Charles  Hitchcock  Sher¬ 
rill  has  done  in  his  “Stained  Glass 
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Tours  in  France,”  where  stained  glass 
is  the  object  of  the  journey  and  the 
book,  and  the  time  and  country  are  only 
incidental  as  a  setting  to  the  main  topic. 
Mr,  Sherrill  divides  his  tours  into  cen¬ 
turies,  examining  in  the  course  of  one 
of  them  the  famous  examples  of  stained 
glass  that  belong  to  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  earlier;  in  another  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  century  glass,  and 
in  the  third  that  belonging  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  description  of  each 
example  is  accompanied  with  a  good  bit 
of  technical  information  very  charm¬ 
ingly  told,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole 
book  is  so  pleasant  and  intimate  that 
the  reader  has  almost  the  sense  of  being 
also  a  stained  glass  enthusiast  who  is 
privileged  to  see  the  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  art  in  the  surroundings 
where  they  were  originally  placed. 
(“Stained  Glass  Tours  in  France.”  By 
Charles  Hitchcock  Sherrill.  Illustrated. 
298  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net;  postage, 
14c.  Published  by  The  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York) 

GELETT  Burgess,  who  has  for 
many  years  accustomed  us  to  his 
own  individual  brand  of  foolery,  has 
perpetrated  an  amusing  book  entitled 
“The  Maxims  of  Methuselah.”  It  is 
very  funny  in  spots,  but  in  other  spots 
it  makes  the  reader  wish  that  Gelett 
Burgess  could  have  absorbed  some  more 
of  the  wisdom  that  probably  came  to 
Methuselah  with  years  and  experience 
before  giving  us  so  frankly  his  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  of  women.  Not  that  Mr. 
Burgess  has  not  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
about  seventy-five  out  of  a  hundred 
times,  but  where  he  has  missed  it  he 
has,  to  carry  out  the  metaphor,  pounded 
his  thumb  most  woefully, — which  is  a 
pity  in  a  book  that  is  so  amusing.  (“The 
Maxims  of  Methuselah.”  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  illustrations,  decora¬ 
tions  and  cover  design  by  Louis  D. 
Fancher.  108  pages.  Price,  75c.  Pub¬ 
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lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

A  book  which  should  prove  of  much 
practical  value  to  travelers  who 
intend  to  visit  Greece  is  “Greece  and 
the  Aegean  Islands,”  by  Philip  S.  Mar- 
den.  It  is  pleasantly  written  and  con¬ 
veys  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  interest  to 
be  found  in  modern  Greece  and  of  the 
character  of  its  people,  as  well  as  de¬ 
scriptions  of  bits  of  history  of  the 
world-famed  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Greek  civilization.  Mr.  Marden  makes 
no  effort  to  go  into  technical  details 
concerning  these  works  of  art  and  de¬ 
votes  no  time  to  scientific  archaeology, 
but  much  information  is  given  in  a 
pleasant  and  practical  form,  so  that  the 
book  will  serve  as  an  education  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject  and  as  a 
refreshment  to  the  memory  of  students 
who  have  felt  the  fascination  that  lies 
in  the  very  name  of  Greece  and  have 
devoted  more  or  less  time  to  learning 
what  it  means.  (“Greece  and  the 
Aegean  Islands.”  By  Philip  Sanford 
Marden.  Illustrated.  386  pages.  Price, 
$3.00  net.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.) 

NOTHER  book  especially  intended 
for  collectors  has  been  added  to 
the  series  published  by  George  Bell  & 
Sons,  of  London.  This  volume  deals 
with  the  collection  of  continental  china, 
giving  minute  descriptions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  reproductions  of  the  hall¬ 
marks  and  many  illustrations  of  the 
pieces  themselves.  There  is  also  much 
historic  information  as  to  the  different 
periods  of  the  best  known  china  and 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
information  regarding  the  making  and 
decoration  of  many  of  the  pieces. 
(“How  to  Collect  Continental  China.” 
By  C.  H.  Wylde.  Illustrated.  253 
pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Imported  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 


“portrait  of  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ" 
BY  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE. 


AMERICAN  ART  SCORES  A  TRIUMPH  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTING 
AT  PITTSBURGH:  BY  GILES  EDGERTON 

■^N  EXHIBITION  of  painting  is  not  important  so  much 
for  the  display  of  any  definite  number  of  technically 
excellent  or  sentimentally  interesting  pictures,  but 
for  certain  tendencies  shown,  of  growth  suggested, 
or  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  an  art  to  its  own  nation 
or  to  other  nations.  In  other  words,  the  value  to  us 
here  in  America  of  a  big  international  picture  show 
hes  largely  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  us  to  classify  the  various  mod¬ 
ern  schools  of  painting  and  to  catalogue  them  for  our  own  understand¬ 
ing  and  enjoyment.  For  to  thinking  people  a  painting  is  not  merely 
a  source  of  pleasure;  it  is  rather  a  means  of  wider  culture,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  standards  and  a  chance  to  contrast  art  conditions 
of  different  lands  and  thus  better  to  form  a  cultivated  critical  judgment 
toward  our  own  progress. 

That  there  has  been  progress,  a  very  remarkable  progress  within 
the  last  few  years,  is  unquestioned.  Above  all  things  we  have  grown 
courageous  about  our  art.  We  no  longer,  at  least  all  of  us  do  not, 
wait  for  foreign  approval.  We  dare  to  proclaim  a  man  an  artist 
(an’  he  deserves  the  name)  even  if  he  has  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  nor 
studied  at  Juhen’s  nor  starved  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  We  have  even 
gone  further  than  this.  Our  artists  have  commenced  to  study  Ameri¬ 
can  conditions  and  scenery  and  have  recklessly  proclaimed  them 
picturesque.  From  Broadway,  New  York,  to  the  enchanted  mesa 
in  Hopi  Land  subjects  have  been  discovered  worthy  of  American 
canvases.  And  because  of  this  assertion  of  independence,  coupled 
with  the  development  of  great  gift,  our  artists  have  come  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  the  Munich  and  Paris  ateliers,  and  even  in  London  the 
names  of  Sargent  and  Whistler  and  Chase  are  known.  It  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  Europe  should  resent  a  little  the  fact  that  America  has 
ceased,  or  is  beginning  to  cease,  her  ardent  occupation  of  copying 
the  works  of  their  great  men.  It  was  pleasant  to  let  us  roam  about 
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their  galleries  and  grant  us  the  privilege  of  humbly  and  apolo¬ 
getically  imitating  their  work,  and  to  offer  us  kindly  patronage. 
But  now  that  we  have  discovered  our  own  personality  and  decided — 
some  of  us— to  express  our  national  temperament  in  the  works  of  our 
imagination,  we  are  no  longer  candidates  for  a  few  kind  words  and  a 
pat  on  the  head.  We  have  to  be  considered  seriously  and  criticism 
must  be  awarded  us  according  to  our  merits.  For  a  while,  at  least, 
this  stand  will  not  meet  with  approval, — it  will  seem  self-assertive 
and  self-conscious — -but  in  the  long  run  we  will  take  our  place  in  the 
foreign  galleries,  and  the  indications  are  at  present  that  it  will  be  a 
very  high  place. 

The  value  of  an  international  exhibit  is  thus  to  us  no  longer  that 
we  might  estimate  how  well  we  succeed  with  Munich  tecmnique, 
how  conscientiously  we  adhere  to  French  and  Dutch  subjects,  or 
how  steadily  we  avoid  the  distinctly  creative  expression  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  quality;  we  have  gone  beyond  all  this  at  last,  and  today  we  speak 
of  a  national  art  without  a  mortified  sense  of  provincialism.  And 
also  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  an  America  in  the  future  possessing 
an  architecture  that  has  grown  out  of  the  life  of  the  people,  a  liter¬ 
ature  that  is  unconsciously  history,  not  only  of  our  times  but  our  tem¬ 
perament ;  an  art  which  both  in  technique  and  subject  has  developed 
out  of  our  own  conditions.  For  a  man  who  is  at  once  creative  yet 
vividly  alive  to  all  actually  existing  conditions  (which  is  typical  of  the 
American  artist)  paints  not  only  what  he  sees  but  how  he  sees  it,  and 
technique  with  such  a  man  is  nothing  more  than  his  effort  to  make 
you  clearly  understand  exactly  how  he  sees  life. 

/  Little  by  little  we  find  that  American  painting,  the  best  of  it,  is 
growing  typical  of  American  conditions.  The  qualities  which  are 
temperamental  to  us  as  a  race  are  becoming  significant  in  our  art, — 
an  art  which  is  not  only  descriptive  of  our  ways  of  living  but  what 
we  think  of  them.  Possibly  the  two  most  dominant  qualities  in  our 
painting,  for  as  yet  our  other  arts  have  not  advanced  sufficiently  to 
be  radically  expressive,  are  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  very  sincere  love 
of  nature.  This  sense  of  humor  is  particularly  noticeable  in  all  our 
sculpture  and  in  the  outdoor  painting  of  city  scenes.  It  is  not  cari¬ 
cature  or  anything  related  to  that  very  obvious  thing  known  as  a  joke, 
but  it  is  the  true  sense  of  humor  which  is  at  once  tender,  kind,  amus¬ 
ing  and  even  pathetic.  It  is  the  quality  which  seems  to  bind  all  other 
good  qualities  together  with  a  smile.  Our  very  genuine  love  of  nature 
and  understanding  of  all  her  rare  moods  is  speedily  ranking  our  land¬ 
scape  men  as  among  the  greatest  the  world  has  seen;  today  possibly 
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the  greatest,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  national  and  international 
exhibits  of  the  last  year  of  two.  ,  - 

Thus  we  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  the  full  benefit  of  such 
a  presentation  of  the  world’s  modern  art  as  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
where  modern  paintings  of  practically  all  European  nations  were 
hung  in  contrast  with  the  paintings  of  some  of  our  best  American 
artists.  Unfortunately,  the  best  work  of  our  best  artists  was  not 
inevitably  hung;  but  this  probably  held  equally  true  of  the  foreign 
exhibitors,  so  that  it  seems  fair  to  make  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
work  shown,  contrasting  modern  American  art  frankly  with  can¬ 
vases  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  even 
Russia.  Many  who  have  visited  this  most  important  international 
exhibit  have  already  had  a  wide  opportunity  of  comparing  American 
and  foreign  art  in  the  galleries  of  different  nations.  And  this  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  most  valuable  method  of  forming  opinions  and  of 
estimating  the  quality  of  different  national  art.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bringing  together  in  one  building  of  pictures  from  all  over 
the  world,  as  was  done  at  Pittsburgh,  is  by  far  the  most  practicable 
and  reasonable  method  of  cultivating  a  finer  critical  faculty  and  of 
forming  well  defined  valuable  judgment  on  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  modern  art  in  all  that  vague,  boundless  land  known  as 
the  art  world. 

Of  the  pictures  shown  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  least  one-third 
of  the  three  hundred  and  forty- two  were  foreign,  the  work  of  im¬ 
portant  men  who  rank  among  the  great  at  the  continental  galleries. 
Monet,  Le  Sidaner,  John  Lavery,  Zampf,  Cottet,  Laszlo,  Villegas, 
Mancini  are  men  well  known  in  Paris  and  in  Munich;  not  as  Millet 
is,  to  be  sure,  or  Cazin,  or  Puvis  de  Chauvannes;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  exhibiting  Whistler  or  Sargent — the  balance  is  there, 
however,  for  we  were  showing  John  Twachtman,  Winslow  Homer, 
Irving  Wiles,  William  Chase,  Robert  Henri,  Cecelia  Beaux,  Willard 
Metcalf,  Elmer  Schofield,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  and  Horatio  Walker, 
whom  America  may  claim,  if  not  the  United  States. 

After  a  most  careful  comparative  study  of  the  paintings  from 
Europe,  north  and  south,  from  America,  east  and  west,  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  inescapable  that  America,  considered  in  all  the  various  ex¬ 
pressions  in  art,  in  this  exhibit  at  least,  is  the  winner.  It  seems  true 
not  only  of  the  landscapes  but  of  portraits,  of  sea  pictures  and  of 
interiors.  Perhaps  one  should  discriminate  here  and  say  of  the  home 
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interiors,  for  the  French  cabaret  and  studio  scenes  are  unquestionably 
more  brilliant,  more  splashingly  effective  than  anything  along  this 
line  done  by  American  artists.  I  am  not  sure  that  so  sweeping  a 
tribute  as  the  foregoing  could  ever  have  been  honestly  written  before 
of  an  international  e:^ibit.  We  have  ^on  out  along  single  lines 
and  various  lines,  from  time  to  time,  in  contrast  with  other  work,  but 
I  cannot  recall  that  ever  before  would  it  have  been  possible  to  say 
that  in  a  single  exhibit  at  least  some  of  our  paintings  suggested  the 
greatest  imagination,  the  subtlest  poetry,  the  most  direct  methods, 
the  freest  technique,  with  almost  invariably  home-grown  subjects. 
So  much  of  this  praise  belongs  to  our  younger  men  that  a  word  to 
that  effect  is  due  them.  Men  like  Lawson,  Glackens,  Sloan,  Henri, 
Lathrop,  Metcalf,  have  done  such  yeoman  service  in  discovering 
America  as  a  beautiful  and  profitable  “  subject  ”  that  their  radicalism 
has  done  much  necessary  leavening  of  academic  art  in  this  country. 

But  there  are  other  men  who  have  made  a  significant  showing  at  the 
exhibit,  men  of  the  generation  who  connect  the  elder  Inness  and 
Homer  Martin  with  our  younger  men, — J.  Francis  Mu:mhy,  J.  Alden 
Weir,  Leonard  Oehtmann,  William  T.  Smedley,  Bruce  Crane.  These 
men  average  strong  on  the  line  with  the  best  that  France  has  sent 
us,  and  have  a  quality  of  individuality  of  presentation  which  England 
seems  wholly  to  have  missed  in  this  generation. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  as  a  whole  the  American  work  seems 
to  stand  out  preeminent  in  merit,  the  foreign  work,  separate¬ 
ly  and  individually,  suggests  failure  along  wholly  differing 
lines.  The  French  work  as  a  whole  laeks  the  qualities  which  just 
now  American  art  seems  particularly  to  achieve, — ^those  of  poetry 
and  intrinsic  merit;  in  other  words,  sympathetie  feeling  and  a  real 
reason  for  painting  a  picture.  The  French  painting,  more  often 
than  not,  has  chic,  sometimes  even  distinction,  but  the  search  for 
the  great  universal  beauty,  those  hidden  marvels  of  tone  and  grace 
which  life  holds  -perdu  for  all  the  artists  true  of  heart,  is  not  apparent. 
There  is  often  the  presentation  of  sprightly  faney,  more  often  per¬ 
haps  than  in  our  own  art,  and  there  is  a  superficial  gaiety,  but  one 
feels  that  there  is  but  the  symbol  of  gaiety,  not  real  gladness  or  ten¬ 
derness  or  even  a  big  sadness,  and  rarely  force,  truth  or  vitality. 
These  tremendous  rem  issues  of  life  do  not  seem  to  find  expression 
in  any  of  the  more  popular  of  well-known  Freneh  canvases.  Instead, 
we  find  strange  decadent  fancies,  emotions  of  the  purely  houlevardier 
type.  Strong  feeling  of  many  kinds,  jealousy,  rage,  cruelty,  sus- 
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picion,  cunning, — these  qualities  lend  color,  individuality,  tragedy 
to  modern  continental  art,  especially  to  modern  Parisian  art.  And 
taken  en  masse,  it  is  almost  inevitably  the  impression  received,  how¬ 
ever  clever  technically  this  art  may  be,  that  it  is  spiritless,  soulless. 
Why  does  it  exist  ?  is  the  first  question.  If  it  is  a  revelation  of  national 
conditions  it  is  tragic;  if  not,  it  is  meaningless.  Throughout  France 
the  search  in  art,  architecture,  literature,  seems  to  be  essentially  for 
novelty— the  “new  art,”  with  its  cornerstone  of  eccentricity.  This 
criticism  does  not  hold  good  up  in  northern  Europe.  Scandinavia 
is  thinking  and  dreaming;  she  is  desperately  introspective,  perhaps 
even  morbid  at  times,  but  as  a  poet  would  be,  fearlessly,  frankly, 
with  eyes  that  see  clear  from  hilltops.  And  great  new  art  cannot  be 
born,  as  Paris  has  thought,  in  a  studio;  it  must  spring  up  somewhere 
out  of  doors  and  remote,  in  the  Barbizon  fields  or  in  Connecticut 
meadows,  or,  at  worst,  from  the  vision  of  these  things  seen  by  great 
souls  in  sordid  quarters  where  memory  and  homesickness  cover 
canvases. 

The  English  pictures  at  the  exhibit  in  the  main  carried  too  much 
paint,  as  though  done  slowly,  without  inspiration,  seeking  effects 
from  endless  effort  and  tubes  of  color.  The  few  examples  of  modern 
Spanish  and  Italian  art  seemed  definitely  imitative  of  Paris  ;  yet 
as  the  South  is  more  picturesque  this  sort  of  painting  from  the  south¬ 
ern  artists  seemed  more  sincere.  It  was  nearer  life,  with  less  whim¬ 
sical  novelty  and  inventive  degeneracy.  The  technique  seemed 
forced,  as  that  sort  of  imitative  work  must,  but  the  purpose  rational. 
Belgium  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  definitely  found  herself  in  art; 
in  music,  yes;  in  hterature,  somewhat.  But  in  the  main  she  has 
been  too  divided  a  nationality  with  her  Dutch  instincts  and  her 
French  ways  to  accomplish  aught  beyond  a  strange  hybrid  of  thrift 
and  emotion,  which  up  to  the  present  has  only  achieved  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  interesting  music. 

But  to  return  to  America.  It  has  been  difficult,  at  least  for  the 
writer,  to  understand  why  the  first  prize  at  an  exhibit  of  such  pro¬ 
portion  should  have  gone  to  a  little  interior  called  “The  Necklace,” 
by  Thomas  W.  Dewing.  A  charming  interior,  done  with  Dewing’s 
inimitable  subtlety  of  expression  and  extraordinarily  interesting 
technique,  but  where  there  were  in  the  exhibit  expressions  of  at  least 
some  of  the  greatest  achievement  in  American  art,  it  is  confusing  to 
the  writer,  as  it  must  be  to  these  same  artists,  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  of  discrimination.  The  giving  of  the  second  prize 
to  Le  Sidaner’s  “  Grand  Canal — Moonlight,”  seemed  a  more  reason- 
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able  expression  of  appreciation  and  understanding,  for  although  less 
remarkable  than  some  pictures  which  were  not  prize  winners,  it 
nevertheless  has  rare  charm  of  poetry  and  color.  This  picture 
has  since  been  purchased  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  for  its  per¬ 
manent  exhibit.  “Bird  Song,”  by  Lillian  M.  Genth,  was  also 
among  the  purchases  made  from  this  exhibit. 

The  most  interesting  showing  of  one  man’s  work  at  this  annual 
exhibit  was  a  collection  of  twenty-two  paintings  of  Winslow 
Homer,  eight  of  which  were  loaned  from  important  American 
museums.  In  speaking  of  this  collection,  one  of  the  art  critics  wrote: 
“In  his  originality  Winslow  Homer  is  as  complete  as  if  he  were  the 
sole  occupant  of  this  planet.  The  splendor  and  amplitude  of  nature 
— not  the  skill  of  the  painter — -are  the  first  and  the  last  things  to 
affect  the  mind  as  one  looks  at  his  pictures.  ‘I  count  him  a  great 
man,’  says  Emerson,  ‘who  inhabits  a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  into 
which  other  men  rise  with  labor  and  difficulty ;  he  has  but  to  open  his 
eyes  to  see  things  in  a  true  light  and  in  large  relations.’  And  again — 
as  if  he  were  actually  thinking  of  Winslow  Homer — ‘he  is  great  who 
is  what  he  is  from  nature,  and  who  never  reminds  us  of  others.’ 
Great  men  are  thus  somewhat  separate  and  isolated.  Winslow 
Homer’s  feeling  for  wild,  primitive  nature  and  the  life  of  the  solitary 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  is  equally  pronounced,  and  his  originality 
is  manifested  in  quite  as  distinctive  ways  in  the  delineation  of  the 
mountains  and  the  woods  of  our  vast  inland  domains.  Everywhere 
our  American  hearts  respond  joyfully  to  the  broad,  hearty,  manly  and 
straightforward  American  style  of  his  work,  and  the  intimate  and 
purely  national  touch  with  which  he  clothes  all  his  conceptions. 

Among  the  other  pictures  which  have  been  labeled  notable  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent  are  Claude  Monet’s  “  Stranded  Ship,”  John  Twachtman’s 
“Spring  Morning,”  Willard  Metcalf’s  “Trembling  Leaves,”  J. 
Francis  Murphy’s  “Upland  Pastures — Morning,”  Cecelia  Beaux’s 
“Portrait  of  Mrs.  Divine,”  William  Chase’s  “Portrait  of  Alfred 
Stieglitz,”  Alfred  East’s  “  Snow  in  Springtime — Haru-no-Yuki,”  A. 
Baertsoen’s  “An  Industrial  Center — Snow  Covered  Roofs,”  “A 
Portrait”  by  Anthony  Mancini,  “Evening  Light”  by  Birge  Har¬ 
rison  and  Charlotte  Coman’s  “Babbling  Brook.” 

A  memory  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  emphasizes  the  impression 
that  American  landscape  work  has  struck  a  note  of  beauty,  individ¬ 
uality  and  sincerity  that  places  it  unquestionably  in  the  position  of  the 
best  work  of  its  kind  that  is  being  done  in  modern  art. 
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HE  night  was  very  still.  There  was  no  wind,  though 
now  and  then  a  warm,  tree-scented  breath  touched 
Hattie  Sears’  cheek.  In  the  marsh  back  of  the  pines 
the  night  things  beat  and  throbbed.  The  sunset  lin¬ 
gered  in  thin  opalescence  on  the  far  horizon;  the  night 
colors  were  just  beginning  to  flow.  A  mature  peace 
lay  over  the  country — a  calm  of  ripened  days,  full 
harvests,  and  well-won  hire— for  it  was  late  September. 

The  girl  felt  the  night  with  every  sense. 

“My!  it’s  all  so  kind  o’  peaceful  an’  quiet,  it — ^it — ^hurts  me.” 

In  her  blue  gingham  lap  lay  a  big  bunch  of  China  asters.  She 
buried  her  face  in  the  clean,  wholesome  flowers.  “We’re  all  happy 
together,  ain’t  we?  You  asters,  an’  John,  an’  mother’n’  me.  Oh, 
it’s  so  good!  I  don’t  know  how  the  Lord  ever  come  to  let  me  have 
it  so.  I  ain’t  deserved  it,  but  I’m  a-goin’  to  work  for  ’em  an’ — an’~ 
love  ’em  till  my  hands  get  wore  to  the  bone  ’f  need  be.  I  won’t  never 
do  anything  to  make  ’em  ashamed  o’  Jim  Earnhardt’s  daughter.” 

The  cheering  little  note  of  some  home-belated  bird  made  her 
smile  confidently  up  into  the  shadows  where  he  was  hidden.  “  Thank 
you,”  she  said,  quite  seriously,  and  then  she,  too,  began  to  sing. 

A  meek,  sweet-hearted,  tiny  woman,  like  the  brown  bird  above 
her,  was  Hattie  Sears,  full  of  unquestioning,  fierce  loyalty  to  her 
husband  and  his  mother.  She  never  could  understand  why,  six 
months  ago,  John  Sears  had  married  her,  old  Earnhardt’s  girl,  and 
she  had  given  up  trying  to  understand,  but  her  stifled  little  heart 
budded  and  flowered,  and  flowered  again,  in  a  wealth  of  affection 
for  the  big,  silent  man  who  wanted  her. 

Her  shrill,  throaty  soprano  was  very  sweet  to  John  Sears  as  he 
set  down  his  brimming  pails  of  milk  to  put  up  the  bars.  She  was 
singing  an  old-fashioned  tune  his  mother  had  sung  to  him  as  a  boy. 
He  hoped  Hattie  would  sing  it  soon  to  his  boy. 


“Swee-e-e-t  Eelle  Maho-o-ne, 
Swee-e-t  Eelle  Mah-o-ne, 

Wait  for  me  at  Heaven’s  gate, 
Swee-e-t  Eelle  Mahone.” 


“That  you,  Hattie?”  he  called. 

She  left  the  kitchen  porch  and  hurried  down  to  meet  him. 

“  Cows  are  givin’  a  good  lot  of  milk,”  she  commented,  slipping  her 
hand  next  his  on  the  handle  of  a  pail. 
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‘  ‘  Pretty  good  for  this  time  o’  year.  ’  ’  His  voice  was  deep  and  weath¬ 
er-worn.  That  was  all  they  said  for  a  moment.  Conversation  is 
simple  where  men  and  women  live  close  to  nature;  even  the  language 
of  affection  comes  lame  and  halt. 

‘T  guess  I  won’t  go  to  meetin’  tonight,  John,”  she  ventured,  tim¬ 
idly.  “I’m  kind  o’  tired  an’  tomorrow’s  goin’  to  be  such  a  day  of  it^ — 
the  Fair’s  always  so  hard.” 

He  looked  at  her  soberly,  a  shade  of  disapproval  on  his  face. 

“  All  right,  Hattie,  if  you  think  best,  but  we  mustn’t  forget  that 
the  Lord  is  jealous  of  His  house  of  prayer-^always.” 

She  hesitated;  then  she  said  again  slowly,  “I  guess  I— won’t 
go  tonight.” 

After  she  heard  the  wheels  of  John’s  buggy  crunching  out  through 
the  yard,  as  he  drove  off  to  the  village  prayer  meeting,  she  came  back 
into  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  by  Mother  Sears. 

“The  quilt’s  all  ready,”  announced  Mrs.  Sears,  rocking  sharply 
to  and  fro.  “I  done  it  up  in  two  layers  of  newspapers,  ^u  won’t 
let  nothin’  happen  to  it,  will  you,  Hattie  this  with  an  anxious 
voice.  “My  land,  the  work  I’ve  put  on  that  quilt!  It’s  the  last  one 
I’ll  ever  piece,  Hattie,  an’  I  want  you  an’  John  should  have  it  for  the 
best  room.  I  wisht  I  could  go  to  the  Fair  myself,  an’  see’t  they 
didn’t  let  nothin’  hurt  it. 

“They’s  up’ards  of  a  thousand  pieces  in  it,  Hattie,”  she  continued, 
with  solemn  joy — up’ards  of  a  thousand  pieces,  herrin’-bone  pat¬ 
tern.  They’s  a  piece  of  my  weddin’  dress,  gray  poplin  an’  expensive, 
an’  some  of  John’s  first  linen  pants,  an’  a  piece  of  the  dress  sister 
Mary  was  laid  out  in.  Mercy!  ’Twas  forty  years  ago  poor  Mary 
died,  an’  I  cut  a  little  mite  off’n  the  hem  of  your  weddin’  dress,  Hattie, 
where  ’twouldn’t  show,  an’  put  that  in.”  She  sat  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  sigh,  the  gentle  pain  of  old  memories  on  her. 

Hattie’s  heart  thrilled  with  tenderness  as  she  listened.  She  won¬ 
dered  if  such  a  precious  heritage  of  remembrance  would  be  hers  when 
she  grew  old. 

“An’  you  put  a  piece  of  my  dress  in,  too,”  she  said,  reverently. 
“I’m  so  pleased.”  She  felt  like  flinging  her  arms  around  Mother 
Sears’  neck. 

“Dear,  dear,  it’s  fifteen  years  this  fall  since  I  went  to  the  Fair. 
Seems  like  yesterday.  I  went  with  John’s  father.  He  died  the  next 
spring  in  laylock  time.  I  ain’t  never  been  since,  nor  took  a  quilt. 
John’s  just  like  him.  Strict  an’  honest  an’  a  good  provider,  an’  a 
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pillar  in  the  church.  Nothin’  mean  or  dishonest  or  deceivin’  did  I 
ever  see  in  either  of  ’em.” 

Mrs.  Sears  broke  off  suddenly  and  turned  to  Hattie. 

“You  don’t  think  my  quilt  won’t  win  the  first  prize,  do  you, 
Hattie?  I  never  got  anything  but  firsts  with  my  quilts.  The  las’ 
time  I  went  I  got  first  on  that  wild  goose  pattern — ^green  an’  white — 
that’s  in  your  an’  John’s  room.  Do  you  think  it’ll  get  first,  Hattie  ?” 
Her  eyes  filled  with  childish  tears. 

“Why,  Mother  Sears,  it’s  just  lovely.  I  know  it’s  goin’  to  win. 
I  sh’d  feel  perfectly  awful  if  it  didn’t.  I’d  just  like  to  see  the  judges 
that  wouldn’t  give’t  first;”  and  Hattie  Sears’  plain  little  face  flushed 
angry  red. 

The  two  women  sat  silently  rocking  in  the  old  kitchen.  Shadows 
crept  along  the  floor  and  laid  long,  black  fingers  on  the  wall.  The 
older  woman  dozed  and  dreamed  of  other  Fair- times,  waking  with 
nervous  starts.  Hattie  stared  into  the  tomorrow,  palpitant  with  a 
hundred  joys,  and  listened  for  John’s  return. 

“There  comes  John!”  she  cried  after  a  long  time.  They  bustled 
expectantly  about. 

Hattie  went  out  on  the  porch  and  leaned  into  the  night,  her  arm 
around  a  weather-beaten  post. 

“I  hope  John  won’t  feel  it  because  I  didn’t  go  to  meetin’  with 
him,”  she  said  to  herself,  “but  I  just  couldn’t.  I’m  so  excited  over 
thinkin’  of  tomorrow  that  I  couldn’t  stand  Elder  Simpson.  I  s’pose 
I’m  awful  wicked.  O,  what  if  they  shouldn’t  give  mother  the  first 
prize  tomorrow.  She’d  never  get  over  it.  Well,  they  just  must'’ 

A  lantern  flitted  through  the  dark. 

“John,”  she  called,  “you  home?” 

“All  right,  Hattie,”  he  answered,  cheerily. 

“O  John,  don’t  you  think  mother’ll  get  first  prize  on  her  quilt?” 
she  queried,  anxiously,  as  he  came  near. 

“If  it’s  all  right  she  should,  Hattie.”  And  together  they  went 
into  the  house. 

By  ten  o’clock  John  Sears  and  Hattie  had  driven  the  four  dusty 
miles  to  Palmer,  had  unhitched  the  horse  from  the  buggy  and 
tied  him  to  a  tree  in  a  little  maple  grove  just  outside  the  Fair 
grounds.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Hattie  as  she  hung  on  John’s 
arm  while  he  pushed  the  money  for  the  tickets  through  the  tiny  win¬ 
dow  in  the  high  yellow  entrance  gate.  They  crowded  in  with  the 
rest,  and  looked  hesitatingly  around  the  big  glaring  enclosure. 
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“I  wish  mother  could  ^a’  come,”  she  said,  excitedly.  Hattie  had 
never  been  to  the  Fair  before  as  a  bride.  She  wore  her  wedding  dress 
today  in  honor  of  her  exalted  state.  It  was  dove-gray  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  velvet,  and  had  a  bit  of  stiff  white  lace  at  the  throat. 
Her  hat  displayed  a  lon^  white  plume  and  a  bunch  of  vivid  pink  roses. 
She  was  very  much  afraid  it  would  rain.  It  always  did  rain  Fair-time, 
she  told  John.  A  neighbor  came  up  and  jovially  accosted  them. 
“Howdy,  John!  Glad  to  see  ye  brought  the  little  woman.  Howdy, 
Mis’  Sears !  Goin’  to  take  some  prizes  ?  My  woman’s  over  to  the 
F air  House.  Better  go’n’  see  her.  She’s  got  a  cartload  o’  can  fruit  and 
more’n  a  bushel  o’  fancy  work.  Le’s  go’n  look  over  the  cattle,  John.” 

“I’ll  find  you  there,  bime  by,  Hattie,”  said  Sears,  as  he  went  off 
to  look  at  the  long  line  of  stamping,  impatient  cattle. 

Hattie  continued  her  way  to  the  Fair  House,  carrying  the  quilt 
carefully  in  her  arms.  She  pushed  along  through  the  slowly  cir¬ 
culating  crowd  of  men  and  women  in  the  Fair  House,  who  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  their  own  entries  and  a  critical  gaze  on  those  of  their 
neighbors.  She  made  her  way  upstairs  to  the  rude  gallery  given 
over  entirely  to  the  display  of  “Art  and  Fancy  Work.”  She  did  not 
stop  to  speak  to  her  friends,  but  hunted  out  the  Committee — three 
important,  perspiring  women,  with  mouths  full  of  pins,  and  bonnets 
cocked  over  their  eyes. 

“I  want  to  know,”  absently  bubbled  the  head  of  the  Committee 
as  she  took  the  precious  package  from  Hattie.  “An’  Gran’ma  Sears 
has  pieced  another  quilt,  has  she.?  You  don’t  say!  Well,  my  dear, 
this  IS  the  seventeenth  quilt  I’ve  hung  up  this  morning,  an’  my  back 
is  almost  broke,  but  I’ll  give  the  quilt  a  real  good  place.  Right  here 
on  this  line.  Now,  where’s  your  entry  ticket.?  Land,  ain’t  this  hot 
weather  for  September .?  How  is  old  Mis’  Sears  now  ?” 

The  gay  little  quilt  was  hung  safely  and  conspicuously.  Hattie 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  left  her  hands.  It  looked  very  bright 
and  imposing,  and  she  felt  a  new,  fierce  thrill  of  family  pride  as  group 
after  group  came  curiously  by  and  stopped  with  admiring  exclama¬ 
tions  to  read  the  ticket:  “Quilt — herring-bone  pattern — pieced  by 
Amanda  Sears,  in  her  eightieth  year.” 

Martha  Sabin  came  up  to  her  as  she  stood  wondering  vaguely  if 
she  ought  not  to  stand  guard  over  Mother  Sears’  property  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  “Why,  Hat,”  she  said,  with  loud  cheeriness,  “I 
ain’t  seen  you  since  you  was  married.  My,  how  nice  you  look! 
Getting  married  agrees  with  some,  I  guess.”  Hattie  blushed  with 
pleasure. 
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“You’re  real  kind,  Mattie,”  she  answered. 

Mrs.  Sabin  took  her  by  the  arm  peremptorily.  “Come  on;  le’s 
look  around.  I  want  to  go  an’  see  ’f  my  pillow  shams  are  all  right, 
an’  my  artificial  flowers  that  Will’s  wife  give  me.” 

The  crowd  grew  thicker.  The  noon  sun  poured  straight  down 
on  the  blistering  tin  roof.  The  narrow  gallery  was  stifling.  Hattie’s 
dove-gray  frock  lost  its  morning  stiffness  and  hung  in  dejected  folds. 
Someone  had  stepped  on  the  back  of  the  skirt  and  had  ripped  it  from 
the  waistband.  Mattie  Sabin  had  pinned  it  up  awkwardly.  Per¬ 
spiration  rolled  down  the  faces  of  the  two  disheveled  women. 

“My  soul  an’  body,  le’s  get  out  o’  this;”  and  Mrs.  Sabin  pushed 
resolutely  toward  the  entrance.  “It’s  time  we  eat,  anyway.” 

They  found  John  Sears  inspecting  the  sturdy  array  of  lumber 
wagons  displayed  on  the  green.  He  took  Hattie  over  to  the  grove 
to  eat  the  lunch  they  had  brought  with  them.  After  the  food  was 
eaten,  she  washed  her  face  and  hands  at  the  pump  and  dried  them  on 
her  handkerchief.  Her  drooping  spirits  revived. 

“  Can’t  we  go  round  the  grounds,  John  ?”  she  asked,  timidly. 

“Jus’  as  wdl’s  not,  little  girl.”  He  took  her  arm  and  they  joined 
the  dense  crowd  that  slowly  crawled  around  the  enclosure  outside 
the  race-track. 

It  was  a  gay  scene.  White  tents  lined  the  high  yellow  fences ;  and 
before  each  one  stood  flashily  dressed  men  ba^ng  in  hoarse  tones 
of  the  unparalleled  sights  within.  A  merry-go-round  creaked  dizzily 
to  the  endless  accompaniment  of  a  tootling  tune.  Young  girls, 
grasping  with  moist  hands  their  escorts,  trooped  by  in  draggled  white 
muslins  and  blue  ribbons.  The  sharp  crack  of  marksmen’s  rifles 
detonated  above  the  squirming  mass.  Somewhere  a  woman  was 
singing  shrilly.  The  heavy  thud  of  an  iron  mallet  on  some  mechan¬ 
ical  contrivance  punctuated  the  periods  of  the  raucous  voice  of  a 
man  in  a  red  vest  who  shouted  monotonously,  “The  cane  you  ring, 
the  cane  you  get.^’  An  eager  group  of  country  lads,  clad  in  uncom¬ 
fortable  Sunday-best,  clustered  fascinatedly  about  a  brilliant  red 
wheel  which  spun  to  the  alluring  cries  of  its  proprietor,  “Every  time 
the  indicator  turns,  you’re  sure  to  get  a  good  cigar.  Walk  up,  jum'p 

up - ”  In  a  secluded  corner  a  man,  in  a  glistening  white  jacket, 

pulled  languorous  strands  of  taffy  on  an  iron  hook  fastened  to  a  post. 

The  afternoon  waned,  the  crowd  grew  denser,  hotter,  more  dis¬ 
heveled,  more  weary,  more  fretful.  Hattie  could  scarcely  drag  her 
aching  legs  over  the  hard  ground.  The  brazen  voices  of  the  venders 
rasped  her  nerves.  John  strode  tirelessly  on. 
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“I’m  ’most  dead,  John,”  she  murmured,  plaintively.  “I  sh’ll 
drop  right  here  on  the  ground.  I  can’t  stand  so  much’s  I  could, 
since-"—”  she  blushed  at  the  unspoken  condition. 

“You  go  back  to  the  Fair  House,  Hattie,  right  off,  an’  see  ’f  you 
can  find  a  seat  there.  You  be  by  the  west  door  at  five  an’  I’ll  find 
you.”  Sears  patted  her  shoulder  affectionately.  “I  hadn’t  ought 
to  let  you  overdo.” 

She  smiled  gratefully  and  disappeared  in  the  stream  of  people. 

The  Fair  House  was  less  crowded  now.  Many  had  left  to  see  the 
afternoon  ball  game.  Hattie  crept  wearily  upstairs  to  the  gallery 
and  sank  down  on  a  chair  half-hidden  by  a  gaudy  screen  of  pictures 
pasted  on  a  green  cambric  foundation. 

She  must  have  fallen  into  a  doze  out  of  sheer  weariness.  Voices 
the  other  side  of  the  screen  awakened  her  with  a  quick  start. 

The  head  of  the  Committee  was  talking.  Hattie  recognized  her 
nasal,  penetrating  tone. 

“I  do’know  why  we  sh’d  give  ol’  Mis’  Sears  the  first  prize  on  quilts 
any  more’n  anyone  else.  Look  at  them  stitches-— long’s  your  arm. 
An’  ’tain’t  bound  up  well,  neither.  Here’s  Aunt  Hannah  Lyon’s 
quilt,  that,  to  my  mind,  is  a  good  deal  better.” 

“Well,  Mis’  Sears  ’ll  feel  real  hurt,  I  guess.” 

“Let  her.  Everybody  can’t  win.” 

“Oh  goodness,  then,  mark  it  first  an’  give  Mis’  Sears  second. 
I’m  so  hot,  I’m  nearly  dead.  Come  on  and  get  done  with  it.” 

“There!  It’s  done!  Say,  Ann  Campion,  what  do  you  s’pose 
John  Sears  ever  married  that  pindlin’  little  Earnhardt  girl  for,  any¬ 
way  ?”  The  answer  was  lost  as  the  two  women  drifted  away. 

Hattie  Sears  sat  rigid  and  silent.  Her  thin  little  body  seemed  to 
shrink  to  a  pathetic  insignificance.  In  her  mind  there  was  no  thought 
for  the  slight  on  herself,  but  her  heart  ached  for  Mother  Sears.  Two 
red  spots  burned  on  her  cheeks.  Angry  tears  hung  on  her  lashes. 

“Oh,  they’re  mean,  mean,  mean.”  Her  throat  felt  tight  and 
knotted,  and  the  words  were  gasping.  She  clenched  her  fists  in 
futile  rage  as  her  mind  relaxed  its  numbness,  and  a  tigerish  resentment 
swept  over  her  as  she  whispered,  “Oh,  I  can’t  tell  her,  I  ean’t.” 

“It’s  so  mean — I  hate  ’em— I  wish — they — were—”  she  spoke  in 
a  whisper — “in  hell.” 

Hoarse  shouts  were  heard  from  outside,  and  cries  of  approval. 
“  The  balloon!  The  balloon!”  The  few  left  in  the  Fair  House 
crowded  exeitedly  out  of  doors,  echoing  the  words  like  children, 
**  The  balloon!  The  balloon!” 
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The  big  structure  was  deserted  and  still.  The  smell  of  stale 
fruit  and  food  hung  about  the  place.  Hattie  Sears  slipped  stealthily 
from  her  hiding-place  and  hurried  to  the  line  where  Mother  Sears’ 
quilt  had  been  placed.  Beside  it  drooped  Hannah  Lyon’s,  the  prize 
winner.  “First  Prize”  stared  at  her  mockingly. 

Something  flashed  hotly  through  Hattie’s  mind. 

“It’s  for  Mother  Sears,”  she  muttered. 

In  an  instant  she  had  changed  the  card  marked  “First”  to  Mother 
Sears’  quilt;  the  other  she  tore  into  tiny  pieces  and  flung  away. 

At  five  o’clock  John  found  her  standing  pale  and  dejected  at  the 
west  door,  her  pretty  finery  mussed  and  rumpled.  In  her  arms  she 
carried  Mother  Sears’  quilt. 

“It’s  a  pretty  tired  little  girl,  ain’t  it.?”  queried  the  big  fellow 
as  he  lifted  her  into  their  buggy.  Her  face  quivered  pitifully  for 
answer. 

When  they  stopped  at  the  trough  to  give  the  horse  a  cool  drink, 
John  said,  complacently:  “I  s’pose  mother  got  first  on  her  quilt’s 
usual.” 

Hattie  felt  in  her  pocket  and  drew  out  a  crumpled  card  marked 
^‘First  Prize.”  John  laughed  with  pride. 

“Trust  mother  to  beat  ’em  all.  The  Searses  always  get  first 
when  they  set  out  to.  They  drove  on  slowly.  He  spoke  again  very 
gently.  “You’ll  have  to  take  mother’s  place  when  she  goes,  little 
one.” 

Her  eyes  filled  with  stinging  tears.  She  could  not  speak.  Worn 
out  and  miserable,  she  clasped  his  arm  and  burying  her  face  in  his 
rough  coat  she  sobbed  wildly  for  a  moment. 

“It’s  nothin’.  I’m  just  tired,  John.” 

Mother  Sears  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  gate  when  they  drove 
in.  Hattie  smiled  at  her,  brightly. 

“You  won,  mother;  you  won  it,”  she  cried  in  a  queer,  pathetic 
voice.  The  old  lady  took  the  quilt  from  her  and  bore  it  with  dignity 
into  the  house.  “I  sh’d  think  I  would,”  and  she  tossed  her  head, 
arrogantly. 

“I’m  so  beat  out  I  guess  I’ll  go  right  to  bed,”  Hattie  faltered. 
She  turned  impulsively  and  kissed  John’s  rough  red  hand. 

The  light  from  the  Sears’  kitchen  window  streamed  straight 
out  into  the  highway  with  homely  cheer.  Cowering  miserably 
in  the  shadow  of  the  gaunt  pine  by  the  gate,  Hattie  gazed  at  it 
with  regretful,  anguished  eyes.  She  looked  weary  and  ill. 
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The  funeral  had  been  held  at  two  o’clock.  The  house  had  been 
full  of  neighbors  and  relatives,  who  tiptoed  noisily  about,  whispered 
in  monotonously  mournful  whispers,  and  gathered  in  solemn  knots, 
awed  and  estranged,  but  clinging  to  each  other  in  dumb  desire  to  be 
near  something  living,  breathing.  When  it  was  all  over  they  went 
away  half  conscience-stricken  by  their  eagerness  to  get  back  to  the  real 
world,  chirruping  with  chastened  relief  to  their  horses,  and  decorously 
discussing  workaday  topics  one  with  another. 

It  was  like  a  dream  that  leaves  one  sitting  up  in  bed,  palpitating 
and  clammy,  as  Hattie  thought  of  it.  She  remembered  that  the 
night  following  the  Fair  John  had  aroused  her  at  midnight.  She 
was  very  cold.  “Mother  is  sick,”  he  said.  He  left  her  alone  and 
rode  off  madly  into  the  darkness  for  the  doctor.  She  could  not  re¬ 
member  what  she  had  done  until  they  came  back.  She  had  never 
been  near  a  dying  person.  Mother  Sears  lay  there,  unseeing,  un¬ 
hearing,  only  a  plaintive  moan  now  and  then.  When  he  came,  the 
doctor  spoke  in  sharp,  stern  tones.  Toward  morning  a  white-faced 
dawn  looked  in  at  the  windows.  She  recalled  how  weak  and  timid 
the  lamplight  had  seemed  then.  The  doctor  had  faced  John  and 
her  quietly.  “It’s  over,”  he  said. 

When  they  had  come  back  from  the  burying-ground,  very  late  in 
the  twilight,  the  house  was  swept  and  garnished.  A  faint  odor  of 
flowers  hung  in  the  parlor.  The  mysterious  emptiness  of  the  house, 
that  comes  when  a  spirit  has  fled,  appalled  her.  John  changed  his 
clothes  in  unapproachable  silence  and  went  out  to  the  barn.  She 
had  gone  upstairs  to  her  bedroom  to  think  it  all  out.  Things  grew 
very  clear  to  her  up  there,  and  after  a  while  she  had  written  the  let¬ 
ter.  Still  in  her  black  dress  she  had  pinned  it  to  the  tablecloth  at 
John’s  plate  beside  his  supper,  and,  putting  on  her  hat,  had  slipped 
away  before  he  should  come  in  from  the  barn. 

Hattie  shivered,  for  the  night  was  turning  cold.  A  ball  of  light 
appeared  and  vanished  through  the  trees  in  the  yard. 

“It’s  John’s  lantern.  He’ll  be  reading  it  in  a  minute.  O,  I  can’t 
bear  it,  I  can’t,  I  can’t,  I  can’t.”  Her  voice  was  thick  with  sobs. 

The  light  disappeared. 

With  one  long  last  look,  Hattie  turned  and  went  down  the  endless 
dusty  road,  creeping  and  crawling  through  sinister  shadows. 

“He’ll  never  forgive  me,  never.  I  lied  an’  I  disgraced  his  fam’ly. 
It’ll  come  out  in  the  weekly  paper  tomorrow,  how  Aunt  Hannah  won 
first  prize  and  mother  second.  O  my  God!  He  won’t  forgive  me 
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for  being  mean.’’  Her  face  worked  painfully;  her  tears  seemed  dried 
up  back  of  her  eyes. 

“I  had  to  go  ’way.  I  had  to.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  tell  him  face  to 
face.  I’ll  go  back  home,  or  hire  out  somewhere.  I  won’t  be  no 
burden  to  you,  John.  I  won’t  bother  you  at  all;  an’  when  the  baby’s 
born,  you  can  have  it  to  bring  up — honest  and  good.  He’s  read  it  by 
now.”  She  tried  to  picture  how  he  would  look  when  the  knowledge 
of  her  shame  should  be  his,  but  she  could  not.  Her  imagination 
seemed  atrophied ;  she  had  lost  even  the  power  to  remember  how  the 
old  farmhouse  appeared. 

“O,  I  love  him  so.  I  want  to  stay.  I  want  to  go  back.”  She 
stumbled  hopelessly  through  the  darkness.  “I  want  to  go  back. 
O,  my  God,  I  want  to  go  back.” 

Somewhere  behind  her  she  heard  the  muffled  beat  of  hoofs.  The 
sound  grew  sharper.  A  horse  and  wagon  were  overtaking  her  with 
reckless,  furious  speed. 

Hattie  caught  her  breath,  gaspingly.  It  seemed  she  must  suffocate. 

“Oh,  if  it  is^ — is — no,  it  can’t  be - ”  The  girl  shrank  to  the  side 

of  the  road  in  the  black  shadow  of  a  chestnut  tree. 

The  wagon  was  almost  upon  her.  It  was  passing.  She  recog¬ 
nized  John  and  old  Bet,  the  mare.  Her  throat  was  like  steel;  her 
voice  struggled  in  it  as  a  caged  thing.  No,  no,  she  must  not  cry  out; 
she  must  not  let  him  hear  her — or  see  her — he  was  not  following 
her — ^it  could  not  be. 

A  shrill,  despairing  cry  cut  through  the  night  air:  “John!” 

The  driver  reined  up  his  horse  with  one  strong  pull  and  leaped 
from  his  wagon.  A  trembling,  panting  woman  flung  herself  into  his 
arms  and  he  held  her  there,  closer  and  closer,  his  heart  thumping 
with  wonderful  joy,  his  face  wet  with  forgiving  tears. 

“O,  my  poor  little  girl,  my  poor,  poor  little  girl,  my  little  girl! 
Going  away  from  me,  going  away  ?  And  you  thought  your  old  John 
would  let  you  go,  let  his  wife  go  ’way  from  his  house  and  him .?  We 
won’t  never  speak  of  it  again,  honey — it’s  jus’  between  you  ’n’  me — 
that  Fair  day — nobody’s  ever  going  to  know.  An’  I  guess  the  good 
Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  His  little  weak  lambs.  You  ’n’  me’ll  not  for¬ 
get  it,  Hattie,  but  it’ll  keep  us  closer  together,  an’  gentler,  an’  truer 
for — for ”  he  pressed  his  lips  tenderly  to  hers. 

With  strong,  confldent,  forgiving  arms  he  lifted  the  sobbing 
woman  into  the  wagon.  She  laid  her  tired  head  on  his  broad  shoulder 
in  silent,  childlike  content.  “We’re  going  home,”  John  Sears  whisp¬ 
ered,  “home,  for  always.” 
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lYDRAULICS  is  the  most  ancient  branch  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  Doubtless  from  the  very  earliest  times  running 
water  has  by  artificial  means  been  subjected  to  the 
control  and  use  of  man.  A  dam  of  hewn  stone  was 
built  at  Kosheish,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  to  divert  the  Nile  from  the  spot  on  which  Meua 
desired  to  build  Memphis.  In  Babylonia,  India, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  similar  works 
were  carried  out  previous  to  the  inception  of  the  Christian  era.  These 
were  usually  designed  to  facilitate  irrigation  or  to  effect  protection 
from  flood,  but  even  at  that  early  period  the  value  of  water  as  a  source 
of  power  was  not  entirely  unknown,  and  a  rude  water-wheel  was  used 
in  some  parts  of  the  East. 

The  development  of  water-power  was  part  of  the  practical  states¬ 
manship  of  that  wonderful  character,  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was 
the  chief  organizer  of  a  corporation  styled,  “The  Society  for  Estab¬ 
lishing  Useful  Manufactures,”  which  was  chartered  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  It  erected  a 
plant  over  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic.  The  company,  which  was 
the  first  of  its  character  in  this  country,  is  in  active  existence  today. 
Hamilton  was  interested  in  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature  and 
had  the  greatest  faith  in  water-power  as  an  agency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  industrialism. 

The  earliest  example  of  the  production  of  electrical  energy  by  water 
on  a  practical  scale  and  its  transmission  to  a  distance  was  afforded 
by  the  installation  and  operation  of  a  plant  set  up  by  the  late  Lord 
Armstrong  at  Cragside,  Northumberland,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  private  house.  But,  although 
the  utility  originated  in  Great  Britain,  its  development  has  proceeded 
much  faster  in  other  countries.  The  United  States  has  nearly  as 
much  water-power  in  operation  as  all  other  countries  combined.  It 
is,  however,  only  within  the  past  ten  years  that  great  water-powers 
have  been  applied  to  the  industrial  needs  of  distant  cities  in  this 
country,  and  the  art  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Nevertheless,  systems 
distributing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse-power  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  their  number  and  capacity  is  constantly  increasing.  From 
nineteen  hundred  to  nineteen  hundred  and  five  there  was  an  in- 
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crease  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  electric 
power  in  use,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  generated  by  water. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  ten  miles  was  the  limit  of  transmission.  Now 
the  energy  is  commonly  conveyed  to  points  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  its  source,  and  considerably  longer  carriage  has  proved 
feasible.  The  longest  line  at  present  in  use  is  that  of  the  California 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  stretching  from  the  De  Sable  power¬ 
house  to  Sausalito,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles.  The  future 
of  water-power  depends  upon  increased  facilities  for  transmission 
which  will  not  only  cheapen  the  commodity,  but  also  bring  natural 
powers  that  are  now  useless  within  the  field  of  marketable  dis¬ 
tribution. 

WATER-POWER  is  the  most  valuable  resource  of  the  country. 
Our  fuel  supplies  are  rapidly  diminishing  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rise  in  prices  to  the  consumer.  In  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  coal  seams  are  being  worked  that  fifteen  years  ago  were 
deemed  of  no  account.  The  cost  of  the  product  is  fast  approaching 
the  limit  at  which  it  can  be  economically  purchased.  When  it  reaches 
this  point,  the  bituminous  beds  will  be  subjected  to  a  greater  drain 
and  their  final  depletion  hastened. 

Coal,  oil,  timber, — all  the  sources  of  energy  save  water,— are  now 
in  the  hands  of  corporate  monopolies  and  the  last  of  these  is  threatened 
with  similar  absorption.  During  the  past  decade,  a  few  afiiliated 
corporations  have  been  acquiring  all  the  water  rights  possible  in  the 
Western  sections  where  coal  is  scarce.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  find  an  unappropriated  site  for  the  development  of 
water-power  within  reasonable  distance  of  a  market  anywhere  in  the 
Northwestern  States,  or  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The 
extent  to  which  this  utility  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  large  compa¬ 
nies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  California  alone  four  of  them  have  an 
aggregate  capital  of  fifty-five  million  dollars  and  operate  thirty  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  and  eighteen  steam  plants.  The  largest  of  these  cor¬ 
porations  supplies  power  to  twenty-six  individual  lighting  companies 
and  twelve  electric  railways,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  cities  and 
towns  where  it  has  its  own  substations.  There  is  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  State  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  horse-power 
derived  from  water. 

The  complaint  against  the  prevailing  conditions  rests  not  so  much 
upon  the  vast  properties  operated  by  these  companies,  although  they 
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charge  exorbitant  rates  for  their  service,  as  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  endeavoring  to  secure  all  desirable  sites  with  a  view  to  shutting 
out  competition.  On  four  rivers  of  Northern  California,  where  there  is 
a  potential  development  of  eight  hundred  thousand  horse-power, 
only  twenty  thousand  has  been  utilized  and  the  balance  is  tied  up  by 
speculative  rights.  That  is  to  say,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  power 
possibilities  have  been  alienated  from  public  ownership  and  less  than 
two  per  cent,  turned  to  account. 

IN  THE  past,  water  rights  have  been  secured  from  the  Government 
with  ridiculous  ease.  In  the  Land  Ojffice  may  be  seen  roughly 
penciled  drawings  on  which  casual  and  irresponsible  prospectors 
have  filed  water-power  claims,  without  any  intention  of  improving 
the  properties.  In  order  to  keep  the  claim  alive  the  speculator 
goes  to  the  place  once  a  year  and  dumps  a  cartload  of  stone,  or  ex¬ 
cavates  a  few  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  makes  affidavit  that  his  works 
are  in  course  of  construction.  Very  frequently  not  so  much  as  this 
is  done,  the  grantee  relying — usually  with  success — ^upon  one  or  an¬ 
other  flimsy  excuse  for  extension  of  time.  This  farce  is  main¬ 
tained  until  the  agents  of  one  of  the  monopolistic  electric  power  com¬ 
panies  comes  along  and  purchases  the  right  at  a  price  greatly  below 
the  value,  but  that  yields  a  handsome  profit  to  the  man  who  secured 
the  property  from  the  Government  for  nothing. 

In  the  ten  years,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  to  nineteen 
hundred  and  six.  Congress  passed  thirty-three  bills  granting  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  private  corporations  and  individuals  to  erect  dams  across 
navigable  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  generating  power.  In  twenty-one 
of  these  cases  no  work  has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the  proposed 
improvement  and  in  the  majority  no  plans  have  been  made,  so  far 
as  the  Hydrographic  Division  of  the  Geological  Survey  can  ascertain. 
In  not  a  single  instance  did  these  bills  provide  for  any  compensation 
to  the  people  for  the  valuable  properties  thus  diverted  from  their 
possession.  It  seems  to  have  been  deemed  quite  sufficient  to  grant 
the  privileges  “in  consideration  of  the  construction  of  said  dam  free 
of  cost  to  the  United  States.” 

Water-power  sites  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  have  thus 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  in  not  a  few  cases  it  will 
oe  necessary  for  the  Government  to  regain  possession  by  paying  the 
owners  at  rates  based  on  the  utmost  valuation.  The  Gore  Canyon 
case,  at  present  in  litigation,  affords  a  striking  illustration,  though 
only  one  of  many  that  might  be  cited,  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
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the  Legislature  has  gifted  rights  without  return,  and  the  expensive 
process  by  which  the  reversion  of  the  property  to  the  State  is  effected. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Burlington  Railroad  secured  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  right  of  way  through  the  canyon  of  the  Gore  River  in 
Colorado.  The  company  made  no  use  of  its  privilege  but  a  few  years 
since  conveyed  it  to  the  Moffett  Line.  Recently  the  Reclamation 
Seiwice  surveyed  an  important  project  which  involves  as  an  essential 
feature  a  large  reservoir  in  the  Gore  Canyon.  The  Service  had  its 
preparations  completed  to  commence  work  on  the  project,  when  the 
Moffett  Line  restrained  it  from  proceeding  and  commenced  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  track  through  the  canyon,  though  it  might,  without 
great  additional  cost,  carry  its  line  outside.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary— -as  the  railroad  officials  fully  realize — that  the  Government 
should  occupy  the  canyon  to  the  exclusion  of  the  railroad  and  the 
latter  will  be  compelled  to  vacate,  but  not  until  it  has  received  a  com¬ 
pensation  which  will  represent  a  very  handsome  profit  on  a  transac¬ 
tion  made  up  of  a  free  gift  and  a  sale  to  the  donor. 

IN  JANUARY  of  the  present  year,  a  party  of  promoters  came  to 
Washington,  bent  on  one  of  those  usually  facile  coups  which  have 
effected  the  alienation  of  public  property  worth  billions  of  dollars. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  lobby  proclaimed  its  purpose  on  the 
street  corners  and  declared  it  to  be  practically  accomplished.  This 
confidence  was  justified  by  the  assurances  of  support  gained  from 
members  of  Congress  before  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  bills 
in  which  the  lobbyists  were  interested  proposed  to  confer  upon  certain 
affiliated  corporations  water  rights  controlling  the  sources  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  five  hundred  thousand  potential  horse-power.  The  bills  would 
have  made  these  enormously  valuable  properties  a  free  gift  to  the 
applicants.  Placing  the  value  of  an  electrically  transmitted  water- 
horse-power  at  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  which 
is  a  fair  average  figure,  the  desired  legislation  aimed  to  donate  without 
material  consideration  the  equivalent  of  more  than  thirty  million 
dollars  a  year. 

Water  rights  have  been  acquired  by  the  electric  power  monopolies 
with  such  ease  and  absence  of  question  in  the  past  that  they  did  not 
anticipate  any  opposition  upon  the  recent  occasion.  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Waterways  Message,  sent  to  Congress  in  February,  created  un¬ 
easiness  in  the  water-power  lobby  by  its  pointed  reference  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  husbanding  all  our  water  resources,  but  consternation  spread 
through  the  camp  of  the  petitioners  when,  in  his  Message  of  March, 
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the  President  flatly  warned  Congress  that  he  should  veto  any  bill  that 
might  be  presented  to  him  lacking  a  provision  for  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  people  for  the  privileges  extended  by  it.  Despite  the 
caution,  Congress,  in  April,  passed  one  of  the  bills  in  question  and 
the  President,  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  determination,  prompt¬ 
ly  vetoed  it. 

The  present  conservative  policy  of  the  Administration  is  actively 
antagonized  by  the  water  trust.  It  has  even  exerted  opposition 
to  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  dissemination  of 
education  on  the  subject.  An  interesting  exhibition  of  its  tactics  was 
recently  given  in  connection  with  the  only  bill  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  Congress  for  a  water  right  with  a  provision  for  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  sought.  In  this  case  the 
petitioner’s  proposition  has  been  pronounced  by  the  United  States 
Engineers  to  be  highly  meritorious  and  of  great  aid  to  navigation. 
It  includes  supervision  by  the  Government  of  the  company’s  rates 
for  service,  an  annual  rental  payment  to  the  United  States  and  the 
limitation  of  the  franchise  to  the  term  of  the  tenant’s  good  behavior. 
This  bill  had  no  sooner  been  presented  than  the  attorneys  of  the  trust 
tried  to  induce  the  beneficiary  to  withdraw  it,  and  plainly  intimated 
that  in  their  opinion  he  was  violating  the  recognized  rules  of  the  game. 
Failing  in  the  first  move,  they  offered  to  buy  him  out,  and,  upon  his  re¬ 
fusal,  began  to  subject  him  to  a  subtle  persecution.  They  submitted  de¬ 
rogatory  reports  to  the  authorities  regarding  him,  circulated  injurious 
statements  broadcast,  and  impaired  his  credit  with  the  local  banks. 

There  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  about  sixteen  million 
horse-power,  less  than  one-fourth  of  which  is  produced  from  water. 
These  proportions  are  constantly  working  in  the  direction  of  reversal, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  power  derived  from  water  will  have 
almost  entirely  displaced  that  generated  from  coal.  There  is  at 
present  available  in  mainland  United  States  at  least  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  water-horse-power.  “Available”  here  is  intended  to  signify 
the  amount  that  might  immediately  be  put  to  use,  and  that  is  not  any¬ 
thing  like  all  the  power  that  might  be  practically  and  profitably  de¬ 
veloped,  with  changed  conditions,  diminution  of  coal  supply  and 
increase  of  its  cost,  improvement  in  transmission  and  other  factors 
that  are  continuously  exerting  influences  in  this  direction.  In  fact, 
there  is  enough  water-power  existent  in  this  country  to  furnish  the 
energy  for  all  purposes  that  could  possibly  be  used  by  a  population 
twice  as  large  as  the  present.  A  great  deal  of  the  instantly  available 
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power  has  been  given  away  and  not  less  than  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  is  now  going  to  waste  over  Government  dams.  A  clearer 
idea  of  this  waste  may  be  gained  by  the  statement  that  at  eleven 
tons  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  annum,  it  would  require  seventeen 
million  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  year  to  produce  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  energy.  Coal,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  reproduce 
itself,  while  the  permanency  of  water-power  is  dependent  only  on 
rainfall  and  the  preservation  of  the  forests. 

This  monopoly  of  water-power  affects  every  individual  in  the 
territory  where  it  exists.  Heat,  light  and  power,— particularly  the 
two  latter,~are  practically  controlled  by  such  a  monopoly.  Prices 
are  not  based  on  a  fair  return  from  the  amount  invested  but  are  so 
regulated  as  to  fall  slightly  below  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  same 
character  of  service  through  the  agency  of  steam.  Where  fuel  is 
cheap,  the  price  of  electric  power  is  correspondingly  so.  In  New 
York,  power  is  supplied  from  hydro-electric  plants  at  twenty  dollars 
per  horse-power  per  year  for  twenty-four  hour  service.  In  the  Caro- 
linas,  the  average  charge  is  fifteen  dollars.  In  California,  as  much 
as  ninety-eight  dollars  is  charged  to  small  consumers  and  fifty-eight 
dollars  is  the  lowest  rate  in  force.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  horse-power  would  represent  a  fair 
average  price  for  all  localities. 

WITH  the  advantage  of  electrical  transmission,  water-power 
is  fast  usurping  the  place  occupied  by  steam-power.  In 
hundreds  of  towns  of  America  steam  engines  have  been 
almost  entirely— if  not  quite — displaced  by  electrically  transmitted 
and  distributed  water-power.  In  scores  of  cities,  large  steam  plants 
may  be  seen  standing  idle.  The  economy  is  available  to  all  kinds 
of  industries  that  require  mechanical  power  in  large  or  small  units. 
No  loads  are  too  great  to  be  operated  by  electrically  transmitted 
water-power,  nor  are  any  too  small  to  be  economically  included  in  the 
field  of  its  application.  The  enormous  machinery  of  rolling  mills, 
or  the  sewing  machines  of  the  shirt  factory  may  be  operated  through 
this  agency,  not  only  with  saving  in  expense,  but  also  with  greater 
safety  and  less  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  laborers. 

Gas,  like  steam,  is  falling  behind  in  the  competition  with  water¬ 
power.  This  is  true  in  the  fields  of  light,  heat  and  power,  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  cities  that  have  the  cheapest  gas. 
Buffalo,  for  example,  not  only  has  illuminating  gas  at  one  dollar 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  but  also  natural  gas  at  thirty  cents  per  thou- 
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sand  cubic  feet.  Yet,  during  the  present  decade,  the  consumption 
of  electric  water-power  in  Buffalo  has  increased  from  practically 
nothing  to  twenty-five  thousand  horse-power  annually. 

The  energy  may  be  transmitted  great  distances  and  delivered 
at  prices  below  the  cost  of  coal;  and  while  the  tendency  of  the  price 
of  coal  is  sharply  upward,  electrical  transmission  will  become  very 
much  cheaper  in  a  few  years.  Then,  the  labor  cost  of  operation 
is  so  very  much  greater  in  a  steam-power  than  in  a  water-power  plant 
that  even  with  free  fuel  the  former  could  not  hold  its  own  in  all  cases. 
For  illustration,  take  the  case  of  Buffalo,  where  the  price  of  steam 
coal  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  and 
water-power  is  delivered  from  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles. 
Here,  a  flat  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  water-horse-power-year 
prevails.  This  charge  is  for  twenty-four  hours’  service  per  day  and 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  It  is  made  to  large 
consumers  by  several  transmission  systems  and  is  constant  for  the 
number  of  horse-power  covered  by  the  contract  without  regard  to  the 
time  during  each  day  that  it  is  actually  consumed.  If  the  purchaser 
of  electric  power  on  this  basis  can  use  it  only  ten  hours  per  day  and 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  or  three  thousand  hours  in  all,  his  rate 
per  horse-power  amounts  to  eighty-three  cents  for  the  energy  actually 
consumed.  Where  the  power  can  be  used  twenty-four  hours  per 
day  and  every  day  in  the  year,  the  flat  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
horse-power-year  amounts  to  only  twenty-nine  cents  per  horse¬ 
power.  He  would  have  to  pay  as  much  as  this  for  the  mere  labor 
of  shoveling  coal  into  his  furnaces  if  he  ran  a  steam  plant. 

No  factor  is  so  conducive  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
an  industrial  community  as  cheap  and  convenient  power,  unless  it 
be  cheap  and  convenient  transportation.  We  must  ultimately  de¬ 
pend  upon  water-power  for  the  greatest  amount  of  the  energy  applied 
to  our  industrial  and  domestic  affairs.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time,  it  will  be  the  force  operating  our  manufacturing  plants,  our 
farm  machinery,  our  railroads  and  our  urban  cars.  Not  only  this, 
but  it  will  be  applied  to  most  of  the  domestic  services.  The  extension 
of  this  utility  and  its  preservation  from  monopolistic  control  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  utmost  moment  to  every  citizen,  for  it  will  soon  become  a 
vital  factor  in  the  daily  lives  of  all.  Already,  according  to  conserv¬ 
ative  estimates,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
uses  on  an  average  about  seven  dollars’  worth  of  electricity  every 
year  in  some  form.  Trolley  rides  account  for  three  dollars,  or  nearly 
half  the  expenditure,  and  lighting  for  one-third. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  HOSPITAL  METHODS 
MADE  BY  HUMANIZING  THE  RELATION  OF 
INSTITUTION  AND  PATIENT:  BY  ELIZABETH 
KNIGHT  TOMPKINS 

WORK  destined  to  revolutionize  hospital  methods  all 
over  the  country  was  begun  two  years  ago  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  by  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot,  of  Boston.  It  was  started  under  protest, 
permitted  but  not  endorsed  by  the  hospital  author¬ 
ities.  Now  it  is  accepted  by  them  as  a  necessary 
part  of  hospital  equipment  and  is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  many  of  the  younger  doctors.  The  principle  on  which 
it  is  based  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  humanizing  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  hospital  and  patient. 

Dr.  Cabot  persuaded  the  hospital  to  let  him  install  at  his  own 
expense,  in  a  screened-off  corner  of  the  big  outpatient’s  waiting  room, 
a  small  force  of  social  workers  to  cooperate  with  the  usual  hospital 
machinery,  and  to  act  as  go-between  or  interpreter  between  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  such  patients  as  need  its  services.  The  work  of  a  large 
hospital  is,  or  has  been  thought  to  be,  necessarily  mechanical.  The 
patient  is  not  eonsidered  as  a  man  or  woman,  but  merely  as  a  “case.” 
What  Dr.  Cabot  wishes  to  do  is  to  transform  cases  into  individuals. 

The  work  of  the  bureau — not  that  it  is  usually  called  by  so  formal 
a  name — is  divided  into  a  number  of  departments.  The  most  ex¬ 
tended  of  these  works  with  tubercular  outpatients.  By  the  old  method, 
the  doctor  at  the  clinic  diagnosed  the  case,  dismissed  the  patient  with 
a  printed  circular  containing  directions  for  his  treatment,  and  took 
no  more  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  bewildered,  usually  igno¬ 
rant,  patient,  did  not  understand  the  directions,  while  carrying  them 
out  seemed  a  hopeless  undertaking.  He  did  not  know  how  to  arrange 
for  sleeping  out  of  doors  or  how  to  get  the  necessary  equipment; 
he  did  not  have  the  means,  or  his  family  did  not  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for,  the  diet  prescribed;  he  could  not  give  up  his  work  to  live; 
it  was  easier  to  die  of  the  disease. 

Now,  the  doctor  holding  the  clinic  turns  the  man  over  to  the  bureau. 
One  of  the  workers  takes  charge  of  his  case.  She  begins  by  putting 
him  into  a  tuberculosis  class,  where  he  is  taught  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  prescribed  treatment  and  how  to  carry  it  out ;  what  had  been 
Greek  to  him  in  print  becomes  everyday  comprehensible  English 
or  Armenian  or  Swedish.  He  is  encouraged  by  the  reports  of  other 
members  of  the  elass  telling  of  benefit  received,  and  is  convinced  that 
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the  treatment  recommended  is  not  a  doctor’s  fad,  but  a  tangible  good 
within  his  own  reach. 

The  social  worker  under  whose  care  he  is  put  goes  to  his  home 
and  investigates  conditions  there.  She  talks  with  the  members  of 
his  family,  makes  them  realize  the  danger  he  is  in  and  the  necessity 
for  the  treatment  prescribed.  She  investigates  the  possibilities  of 
his  sleeping  out  of  doors,  and  if  there  are  no  facilities,  persuades  the 
family  to  move  to  a  place  where  there  is  an  available  balcony,  roof 
or  backyard.  The  bureau  keeps  a  record  of  desirable  flats  whose 
landlords  are  willing  to  let  them  to  tubercular  patients.  She  teaches 
the  patient  the  precautions  necessary  to  avoid  communicating  in¬ 
fection.  She  investigates  his  finances,  consults  with  his  family  as  to 
ways  and  means,  ana  if  outside  aid  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
interests  the  proper  societies  or  individuals  in  the  case. 

After  the  treatment  is  begun,  she  makes  frequent  visits  to  the 
patient,  encouraging  him  and  acting  as  guide,  counsellor  and  friend 
to  the  entire  family.  If  it  is  found  possible  to  send  the  patient  to  a 
warmer  climate,  she  helps  him  to  make  suitable  arrangements  and 
finds  friends  for  him  at  his  destination,  that  he  may  not  feel  himself 
an  utter  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  All  this  outside  work  is  done 
by  unpaid  social  workers,  women  who  give  either  half  or  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  it. 

The  bureau  has  recently  established  a  department  for  the  benefit 
of  neurasthenics, — patients  for  whose  illness  the  doctors  can,  after 
thorough  examination,  find  no  adequate  physical  cause.  Such 
patients,  usually  women,  are  turned  over  to  the  bureau  for  treatment. 
The  cause  is  assumed  to  be  mental  and  the  social  workers  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  remove  it.  They  make  friends  with  the  patient,  get  her 
confidence  and  then  investigate  all  the  conditions  of  her  life.  So 
many  mental  causes  produce  actual  disease  in  women! — such  as  the 
habit  of  worrying,  domestic  friction,  self-indulgence  in  despondency 
and  bad  temper,  brooding  over  wrongs,  remorse  for  real  or  fancied 
sins,  self-centered  lives,  lack  of  courage  to  face  adversity,  emptiness 
of  mind  and  heart  and  a  host  of  others.  The  sympathy  and  helpful 
interest  of  the  social  worker  itself  acts  as  a  powerful  tonic;  it  is  every¬ 
thing  to  those  poor  souls  to  feel  that  they  are  really  of  importance  to 
someone.  The  woman  is  persuaded  to  take  more  fresh  air  and  such 
diversion  as  is  possible ;  some  change  of  work  or  of  scene  is  managed 
for  her;  irritating  conditions  of  home  life  are  often  done  away  with; 
sometimes  she  is  led  to  forget  her  own  sufferings  in  work  for  others. 
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By  the  kindest  methods  she  is  made  to  see  her  selfishness,  her  coward¬ 
ice,  her  lack  of  consideration  for  her  family.  Always  she  is  ta^ht 
a  little  philosophy,  a  little  of  the  doctrine  of  “never  mind.”  The 
social  worker  in  charge  of  this  department  is  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  success  she  has  had.  There  are,  of  course,  constant  relapses 
and  retrogressions,  but  no  patient  has  yet  dropped  back  to  her  original 
condition;  there  is  always  a  material  improvement  in  health,  often 
a  positive  cure. 

This  department  likewise  interests  itself  in  stammering  children, 
in  deficients  and  epileptics,  advising  the  parents  with  regard  to  treat¬ 
ment  and  assisting  them  to  carry  it  out.  There  is  one  worker  who 
devotes  her  whole  time  to  pregnant  unmarried  girls,  acting  as  their 
friend  and  adviser. 

The  bureau  cooperates  with  the  other  charitable  organizations 
in  the  community;  it  does  not  itself  give  financial  aid,  but  calls  the 
attention  of  the  proper  charity  to  those  whose  needs  are  urgent. 

Valuable  work  is  done  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  The  hospital 
nurses  notify  the  bureau  of  any  patient  about  to  be  dismissed  without 
resources,  and  one  of  the  workers  takes  the  case  in  hand,  often  pro¬ 
curing  an  admission  to  a  convalescent  home  for  a  week  or  two,  or 
looking  up  some  suitable  employment. 

The  bureau  also  aims  to  interest  the  suburbs  in  caring  for  their 
own  sick,  and  keeps  a  card  catalogue  of  the  charitable  resources  of 
each  suburb  and  small  town  nearby. 

“Friendly  offices”  is  a  head  under  which  a  great  deal  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  work  is  done,  from  obtaining  crackers  and  milk  for  an  out¬ 
patient  exhausted  by  a  long  wait  to  taking  a  girl  away  from  a  life  of 
sin.  A  woman  has  a  painful  trouble,  curable  by  a  simple  operation, 
but  has  no  one  with  whom  she  can  leave  her  children  while  she  is  in 
the  hospital;  the  bureau  finds  someone.  In  former  days  a  woman 
once  waited  three  years  in  great  suffering  after  an  operation  was  de¬ 
clared  necessary;  it  was  no  one’s  business  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
her  children. 

Ignorant  mothers,  to  whom  printed  slips  are  meaningless,  are 
taught  to  prepare  their  babies’  food  properly.  A  vacation  is  con¬ 
trived  for  a  patient  ill  from  overwork  and  an  easier  job  is  found  for 
her.  All  working  people  sent  to  the  bureau  are  questioned  about  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work.  In  this  way  sweat  shop  evils  are 
unearthed  and  the  inspector  put  on  their  track.  Hygienic  instruction 
is  given  to  patients  in  their  own  homes;  they  are  taught  to  take  care 
of  their  health  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  troubles. 
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For  some  time,  in  a  number  of  hospitals,  nurses  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  doctors  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  their  direc¬ 
tions  in  infants’  diseases  and,  to  some  extent,  in  tuberculosis. 
Dr,  Cabot  aims  to  establish  this  cooperation  in  the  case  of  every  out¬ 
patient  at  the  hospital,  no  matter  what  the  disease.  The  doctor 
cannot  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  treatment  prescribed  unless  he  can 
be  sure  that  it  is  properly  carried  out.  Such  cooperation  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  doctor  as  well  as  the  patient,  assisting  lum 
in  his  study  of  diseases  and  their  cure, 

A  doctor’s  duty  is  to  cure  his  patients  by  any  honorable  means, 
and  not  to  go  merely  through  the  forms  of  it.  When  a  doctor  dis¬ 
misses  an  ignorant  patient  with  a  printed  slip  of  directions  and  takes 
no  further  concern  he  is  merely  going  through  the  motions  of  curing 
him.  If  a  patient  is  ill  because  he  has  not  enough  to  eat,  the  doctor’s 
duty  does  not  end  with  prescribing  him  a  tonic  for  general  debihty. 
He  cannot  discharge  with  a  bottle  of  bromide  his  obligations  to  a 
woman  suffering  with  insomnia  because  she  is  worrying  over  the  bad 
company  her  young  son  is  keeping. 

A  doctor’s  province  is  anything  that  can  cause  disease,  the  whole 
of  his  patient’s  life,  mind,  body  and  estate.  And  no  deep  scientific 
ardor,  no  consciousness  of  ability  to  cure  or  to  alleviate  can  absolve 
him  from  the  duty  of  kindness  and  consideration  in  the  immediate 
present.  His  obligation  to  his  patient  extends  to  every  moment  of 
their  intercourse. 

But  'where  is  the  time  to  come  from.^  Lack  of  time  would  not 
excuse  a  surgeon  from  cutting  to  the  root  of  the  evil  he  is  to  eradicate. 
Instead  the  question  should  be:  Why  waste  time  in  measures  that 
do  not  cure  ?  What  good  to  turn  off  thirty  patients  in  a  morning 
if  you  only  go  through  the  forms  of  curing  them  ?  A  doctor  has  no 
right  to  stop  short  of  all  human  means. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  work  in  this  extension  of  the  doctor’s 
field  can  be  done  by  women  and  done  better  than  by  the  doctor  him¬ 
self.  Such  assistants  need  not  be  paid,  though  every  busy  doctor 
would  be  the  better  off  for  a  woman  helper  worJong  for  hire.  Nowa¬ 
days  women  are  to  be  found  who  are  glad  to  give  part  of  their  time 
to  helping  things  on  a  bit,  if  only  because  they  have  learned  the  lesson 
that  content  in  this  world,  after  one’s  first  youth  is  past,  has  to  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  service.  Such  women  will  willingly  take  the 
course  of  training  in  social  work  necessary  to  fit  them  for  it.  Often 
they  themselves  have  toiled  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  and  so  are 
best  fitted  to  aid  others  bemired  there. 
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NS,  the  canary,  lived  in  his  cage — light-hearted,  you 
would  have  said,  from  his  song, — yet  with  a  swift 
wistful  glance  for  the  visitor  who  might  bring  re¬ 
prieve.  Hans,  the  child,  lived  in  a  cage  also, — a  cage 
with  walls  not  of  golden  wire  but  of  stone  and  plaster. 
Once  in  a  long  while  Hans,  the  canary,  found  the  door 
of  his  cage  open,  and  learned  to  know  that  at  such 
times  he  might  fly  about  the  room  or  pause  upon  the  red  geranium 
in  the  window  to  rest  his  easily  tired  wings.  Once  in  a  while — not 
quite  so  long  a  while — Hans,  the  child,  could  go  out  to  play  in  the 
street  or  in  the  tiny  high-walled  backyard.  The  canary  never  breathed 
the  outer  air  except  during  the  brief  moment  of  morning  ventilation, 
and  then  only  from  under  the  corners  of  a  careful  handkerchief 
thrown  over  the  cage  to  save  his  little  yellow  life  from  danger  of  cold. 
The  child,  for  the  same  reason,  was  not  permitted  the  outer  air  too 
often.  His  aunt,  the  arbiter  of  both  their  destinies,  was  a  woman 
with  a  conscience,  an  American  of  the  class  and  generation  that  re¬ 
gards  fresh  air  with  suspicion.  And  so  the  child  spent  many  weary 
days  pressing  a  pale  little  face  that  should  not  have  been  pale  against 
the  window  pane ;  and  the  bird  hopped  ceaselessly  from  perch  to  perch 
within  his  narrow  home,  questioning  fate  with  his  pathetically  cheerful 
chirp.  Neither  knew  words  for  his  desire. 

The  child  dreamed  in  these  long  moments  of  the  green  ^rass  and 
trees  in  the  park  where  his  father,  returning  from  time  to  time  from 
a  vague  somewhere,  would  take  him.  The  canary  dreamed,  per¬ 
chance,  also  of  trees  and  grass  and  blue  sky  and  of  golden  sunshine 
among  green  boughs.  And  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  solitary 
red  geranium  upon  the  window  sill,  or  the  sunlight  sent  a  wandering 
ray  into  his  cage,  he  would  sing  as  if  his  little  heart  would  break 
with  the  joy  of  it. 

After  his  father,  the  child  loved  the  canary  better  than  anything 
on  earth.  “He  has  my  name,”  Hans  would  explain,  joyfully.  “He 
is  Hans;  I,  also,  am  Hans;  we  are  both  Hans.”  And  then  he  would 
laugh.  This  was  Hans’  joke.  He  was  a  quiet  child  who  asked  his 
questions  in  shy  glances.  He  liked  to  become  acquainted  with  a  new 
object  by  touching  it  softly  with  his  hands.  He  almost  never  broke 
his  toys  for  all  his  eager  little  spirit.  His  voice  was  low,  and  his  pale 
cheeks  flushed  easily. 

Hans’  father  and  mother  were  German,  but  Hans  had  been 
born  in  America.  When  his  mother  died  there  had  been  no  one  to 
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take  him  but  his  father’s  brother’s  widow,  an  American  living  in 
prosperity  and  comfort,  according  to  her  ideas,  in  Greenwich  village. 
There,  in  a  little  crooked  street,  in  a  little,  but  not  crooked,  red  brick 
house  with  a  white  door  and  brass  knob, — which  had  also  three  mod¬ 
ern  bells  in  a  horizontal  row  signifying  its  adaptation  to  the  flat  class — 
Hans  hved  all  alone  with  his  aunt.  There  were  no  children  in  the 
families  living  on  the  floors  above  and  beneath  them.  Even  Wilham 
Johnson,  the  colored  janitor  who  lived  in  the  basement,  had  none. 
Next  to  his  father  and  the  canary  Hans  loved  William  Johnson, 
who  always  met  him  with  a  smile  and  polished  jest.  The  janitor’s 
duties  not  being  heavy,  and  being  shared  by  his  ample  wife,  Wilham 
Johnson  found  time  to  interest  himself  also  in  a  tobacco  and  news 
store  around  the  corner.  From  this  base  of  supplies  he  sometimes 
brought  Hans  bright-colored  pictures  of  rather  consciously  beautiful 
ladies  and  angelic  children.  These  offerings  Hans’  aunt  smiled 
upon.  Upon  this  question  of  taste  the  three  were  at  one.  From 
other  standpoints,  Hans’  aunt  regarded  the  child’s  fondness  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson  as  indicative  of  a  low  taste  and  explainable  by  the  fact 
that  Hans  was  “Dutch.” 

It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  the  child  to  ask  himself  whether  or 
not  he  loved  his  aunt,  so  he  did  not  know  that  he  did  not  love  her. 
He  only  knew  that  he  did  not  like  to  watch  her  as  he  liked  to  watch 
the  yellow-haired  girl  across  the  way  who  was  always  coming  down 
or  going  up  her  steps.  Hans  loved  bright  things  like  sunshine  and 
yellow  hair  and  the  canary’s  downy  breast.  He  loved  music,  too,  even 
the  organ  man’s  music,  and  perhaps  that  was  another  reason  why 
he  loved  the  canary,  for  the  bird  had  a  wonderful  soft  song  that 
sounded  somehow  like  two  canaries,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
shrill,  meaningless  trills  of  most  caged  birds.  Perhaps  Hans  had  not 
been  born  a  captive  or  perhaps  he  had  caught  fragments  of  the  songs 
of  other  birds  who  had  lived  in  the  sunlight.  The  canary  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  child’s  mother  and  had  come  with  him  when  she  died. 
Hans’  aunt  did  not  like  the  canary,  but  she  tolerated  it  and  cared 
for  it,  being,  as  has  been  said,  a  woman  with  a  conscience. 

Hans’  father  w’^as  engaged  in  some  nondescript  traveling  business 
of  apparently  not  too  lucrative  a  nature.  From  these  trips  he  made 
infrequent  visits  to  his  child,  during  which  time  Hans  was  very  happy, 
for  then  he  took  many  trips  outdoors  and  w^as  secretly  fed  much 
bright-colored  candy.  He  seemed  a  cheerful  soul,  Hans’  father, 
although  given  to  superficial  sighing  fits  w^hen  reflecting  upon  his 
inability  to  stay  at  home  **hei  mein  Kind.'”  Hans  never  knew  pre- 
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cisely  when  his  father  was  coming,  but  he  knew — and  his  heart  would 
give  a  great  bound  of  joy  when  he  heard  the  heavy  step  in  the  hall — 
that  when  the  door  was  open  he  would  be  lifted  high  by  big  strong 
hands  with  the  loving — “So,  mein  Kind!  Jetzt  Papa  kommt  wieder!” 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  spring  cleaning  when  it  seemed  as  if 
Hans’  little  spirit  could  hardly  contain  itself  indoors  that  there  came 
a  sudden  warm  “spell,”  as  his  aunt  called  it,  and  she  decided  it  to  be 
more  than  ever  essential  that  Hans  should  stay  indoors.  Hans,  the 
canary,  came  under  the  ban  also.  ! 

“Cannot  the  cage  of  Hans  hang  outside  the  window  today 
asked  Hans  one  perfect  spring  morning.  “So  hangs  the  bird  across 
the  way.” 

“Want  your  bird  to  catch  cold  and  die  ?’*  was  the  answer. 

Later  in  the  day  when  the  sun  was  almost  hot  the  child  ventured 
to  plead  again.  “Surely,  good  aunt,  Hans  cannot  now  catch  cold 
if  he  is  by  the  window - ” 

But  his  aunt  only  replied,  “In  that  hot  sun,  you  silly  child!  Don’t 
tease.  I’m  just  clean  used  up  with  ail  the  work  I  have  to  do.” 

The  next  day  being  warmer  the  bird  was  banished  even  from  the 
daylight.  The  cage  was  placed  on  top  of  a  wardrobe  in  a  dark  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  inner  room.  Hans  pleaded  in  vain.  “He  loves  so  much 
the  sunshine.  .  .  He  sings  ever  in  the  sunshine.  He  is  so  sad  in 

the  dark.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about,”  his  aunt  reproved 
him.  “That  hot  sun  will  make  him  sick  and  then  you  won’t  have 
no  more  canary.  Besides,  I  get  tired  hearing  him  screech  all  day. 
It  makes  my  head  ache.” 

Hans’  eyes  filled,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  protest.  Moreover, 
it  was  not  his  way.  He  was  a  submissive  child.  So  the  canary  lived 
in  darkness  through  the  wonderful  spring  days  and  scarcely  ever  sang 
any  more,  althouA  he  never  failed  to  answer  with  a  cheerful  “  cheep  ” 
when  Hans  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  wardrobe  and  called  up  to  him. 
And  the  child  spent  long  hours  kneeling  in  a  chair  by  the  window, 
watching  the  swift  white  April  clouds  roll  past.  Then,  one  day,  unex¬ 
pectedly,  came  the  sound  of  the  beloved  step  on  the  stairs,  the  familiar 
stumble  at  the  turn  near  the  top  and  the  hand  feeling  for  the  knob, 
and  Hans  was  at  the  door,  crying,  “Vater,  mein  lieber  Vater,’^  and  his 
aunt  was  telling  him  to  stop  making  such  a  racket  and  Hans  was  not 
hearing,  for  by  that  time  his  pale  cheek  was  against  a  ruddy,  prickly 
cheek  and  the  big  bass  voice  was  saying  cheerily,  “So,  mein  Kind!” 

Soon  it  was  discovered  that  the  child  was  to  go  to  the  park, — 
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not  at  some  distant  promised  time,  but  right  away  that  very  minute, 
and  in  the  joy  of  that  realization  the  silent  canary  in  his  darkened 
cage  was  forgotten. 

And  so  it  was  through  the  blissful  week  that  followed.  The  child, 
because  he  was  a  child,  forgot  the  bird’s  dark  little  life  in  the  new 
lightness  and  freedom  of  his  own.  But  at  length  came  the  morning — 
the  gray  miserable  morning— of  the  last  day,  yet  not  so  unhappy 
as  some  last  days,  for  lieher  Voter  was  to  come  back  soon  again, 
and  there  was  even  the  rosy  hope  of  a  time  when  there  would  be  no 
more  separations,  when  they  could  be  together  all  the  days. 

“But  now  for  many  days  I  shall  have  no  one  but  Hans,”  said  the 
child,  sadly.  Then  recollections  came  to  him  and  he  exclaimed, 
“Poor  little  Hans!  He  sings  no  more.  He  is  ever  in  darkness.” 

“Why,  then,”  asked  his  father,  suddenly  realizing  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  bird.  “Why,  then,  is  the  Vbqelein  in  darkness.^  It  is 
not  kind.” 

“The  bird  bracket  was  taken  down  at  house  cleaning,”  the  aunt 
returned,  shortly,  “and  I  haven’t  had  time,  with  the  extra  work  and 
all,  to  put  it  up.”  She  did  not  care  for  Hans’  father,  who  seemed 
to  her  foolishly  expressive  and  unreasonably  cheerful  for  one  who 
had  achieved  so  little  in  worldly  success.  Nevertheless,  she  had  the 
deference  of  her  class  toward  his  sex  and  did  not  dare  to  put  him  aside 
as  she  had  Hans.  So  when  he  demanded  firmly,  “Where,  then,  is 
that  bracket.?  I,  myself,  shall  nail  it,  und  the  Canarienvogel  shall 
sing  once  more - ”  she  did  not  refuse. 

So  the  bracket  was  brought  out  and  Hans’  father  put  it  up  again 
in  the  window  and  hung  the  canary’s  cage  upon  it  then  and  there. 

When  the  bird  found  himself  once  more  in  the  sunlight  he  flew 
up  to  the  top  perch  with  swift  turns  of  the  head  and  an  inquiring 
“  tweet then,  when  he  found  it  all  quite  true,  such  a  song  of  joy  rushed 
from  his  yellow  throat  as  no  one  had  ever  heard  before.  And  Hans 
danced  for  the  very  happiness  and  wonder  of  it,  and  his  father  smiled 
and  ejaculated,  “  Wunderschon!”  several  times  with  a  beaming  face. 
Then  he  told  Hans  to  run  and  get  his  coat,  for  they  were  going  to  the 
park  for  their  last  walk.  As  they  left  the  room  the  bird  was  still 
singing — singing  his  wild  little  song  of  joy.  But  after  the  door  had 
closed  the  song  twittered  and  faded  away,  and  the  bird  fluttered  to 
the  bottom  of  his  cage,  suddenly  still. 

When  the  child  came  home  it  was  late  and  the  heavy  night  cloth 
was  thrown  over  the  bird’s  cage.  It  was  the  last  evening  with  lieber 
Voter,  and  so  again  the  canary  was  temporarily  forgotten. 
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Hans’  father  left  early  in  the  morning  before  he  was  awake,  and 
directly  after  the  child’s  breakfast  his  aunt  went  out  for  her  morning 
marketing.  Left,  alone,  Hans,  who  seldom  dared  take  the  initiative 
in  the  presence  of  his  aunt,  ran  up  to  the  bird’s  cage  and  threw  back 
the  cloth.  But  there  was  no  cheerful  chirp  and  upward  flash  of  yellow 
wings  in  answer.  Instead,  a  strange  sight, — Hans  lying  on  his  back 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  with  helpless  little  claws  upturned. 

Hans  had  never  seen  death  in  any  form,  yet  something  about  the 
bird’s  stillness  sent  a  pang  through  him.  He  chirped  and  called  the 
canary  by  name;  he  coaxed  it,  he  whistled  to  it;  then,  with  a  curious 
sinking  about  his  heart,  he  carefully  opened  the  cage  door  and  slowly 
put  in  his  hand.  But  the  bird  did  not  start  up  as  he  had  half  ex¬ 
pected.  He  touched  the  downy  feathers  softly.  The  wings  were 
curiously  stiff,  but  the  little  body  was  limp.  Very  gently  his  hand 
closed  over  it  and  drew  it  out  of  the  cage. 

He  was  still  standing  there,  looking  down  at  it,  when  his  aunt 
came  in.  He  looked  up  at  her  with  frightened  eyes  when  she  spoke 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  his  aunt  that  he  feared  this  time. 

“Hans  is  very  still.  He  sleeps,  perhaps,”  he  whispered.  “Yeti 
fear— I  fear  he  is  ill,  good  aunt.” 

His  aunt  glanced  at  the  bird.  “He  is  dead,”  she  said.  “I  told 
you  that  hot  sun  in  the  window  would  kill  him.” 

“Dead,”  repeated  Hans,  troubled,  wondering.  “What  is  it  to 
be  dead,  good  aunt  ?  Is  it  to  be  very  ill 

“To  be  dead  is  to  be  dead,”  was  his  aunt’s  explanation.  “Your 
bird  won’t  sing  any  more,  Hans.  You’d  better  go  out  in  the  yard 
and  dig  a  little  grave  for  him.  It’s  a  pleasant  day.  I  guess  it  won’t 
hurt  you  if  you  wrap  up  good.  You  can  have  the  trowel  if  you’re 
careful  not  to  lose  it.^’ 

Confused  and  trembling,  Hans  stumbled  out  of  the  door,  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  dingy  little  backyard.  Out  there  he  sat 
down  on  an  empty  box,  still  holding  the  bird  in  his  hands.  From 
time  to  time  he  spoke  to  it  and  lifted  it  to  his  cheek,  saying  its  name 
softly.  So  William  Johnson,  coming  out  with  a  fluent  song  and  a  can 
of  ashes,  found  him. 

“That  you,  honey.?  What  you  doin’  over  there  so  still.?  What 
you  got  deah .?” 

Hans  held  out  the  dead  bird  with  mute  questioning.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  not. 

The  darkey’s  smiling  face  became  clouded  with  sympathy  and 
consternation. 
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“Suah,  honey!”  he  ejaculated.  “The  pore  httle  bird’s  daid! 
How  come  he  died  ?  I  hear  him  singing  so  hard  only  yesterday.” 

The  child’s  lip  quivered.  “So  he  sang  when  I  went  away  with 
lieber  Voter  then — this  morning — — ”  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper, 
“in  his  cage,  I  found  him  so.” 

There  was  a  painful  silence  which  William  Johnson  broke  twice 
to  say,  “It’s  a  shame,  honey,  it  cert’nly  is.” 

“Oh,  William  Johnson,”  cried  Hans,  suddenly  sobbing,  “Won’t 
he  ever,  ever  sing  again.?” 

“I’se  feared  not,  honey,”  William  replied,  reluctantly.  “Dis 
yere  little  bird  won’t  sing  no  more.  But  I  reckon  yore  papa  ’ll  buy 
you  another  bird - ” 

But  Hans  interrupted  him,  passionately.  “I  don’t  want  another 
bird,  never — never — only  Hans.” 

Then  kind  William  Johnson  had  nothing  more  to  say  except, 
“Doan’  you  cry,  honey,  doan’  cry.” 

“Oh,  William  Johnson,”  sobbed  Hans,  “do  you  think  the  good 
God  will  let  him  in  the  HimmelF” 

William  Johnson  looked  doubtful  a  moment,  then,  the  child’s 
sobs  being  very  distressing  to  him,  said,  soothingly,  “I  reckon  so, 
honey.  I  jus’  reckon  He  will,  for  we  cert’nly  hear  tell  about  the  birds 
of  Paradise,  so  there  surely  mus’  be  birds  a-dwellin’  there.’*' 

“William,  I  wish  also  to  go  there.” 

“So  you  will,  honey,  ef  you’s  a  good  child,  as  you  mos’  usually  is. 
But  you  doan’  want  to  go  right  now  jes  cause  yore  little  bird’s  done 

Hans  cried  more  softly.  “He  was  so  happy  to  be  once  more  in 
the  sunshine  ...  he  sang  so  beautiful  a  song 
and  now  ...  he  will  not  sing  any  more.” 

“I  reckon  the  sunshine  here  ain’t  a  patch  on  de  light  ob  de  glory 
ob  de  Lord,”  said  William  Johnson,  solemnly,  “so  doan’  you  cry 
any  more  ’bout  yore  pore  little  yellow  bird.  He  may  be  singin’  in 
Paradise  dis  blessed  minit.” 

“Oh,  William  Johnson,  do  you  really  think  so,”  Hans  whispered, 
ecstatically.  Then  seeing  the  change  in  the  child’s  face,  William 
Johnson  reiterated,  positively,  “I’se  jes  plum  sure  of  it,  honey.” 

“Hans,  Hans!”  his  aunt’s  voice  called  from  an  upper  window. 
Come  in.  The  sun  is  getting  hot,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  your  father.” 

And  one  Hans  went  back  to  his  prison  from  which  he  was  soon  to 
be  free.  And  the  other  Hans,  freed  from  his  prison  forever,  had 
flown — where  ? 
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HAS  been  amply  demonstrated,  especially  in  Europe, 
that  farming,  when  intelligently  done,  may  be  made 
very  profitable  on  lands  that  seem  naturally  unpro¬ 
ductive.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  in  our  own 
country  has  already  encouraged  a  movement  from 
the  high-priced  lands  of  the  Middle  West  to  the  cheaper 
lands  in  the  South  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  States. 
The  demonstrations  made  here  are  largely  responsible  for  the  move¬ 
ment  that  is  now  setting  in  from  city  to  country,  and  the  outlook 
grows  steadily  brighter  for  those  who  are  striving  to  change  from  the 
dependent  life  of  the  wage-earner  in  the  city  to  the  independence  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  where,  by  their  own  efforts  intelligently  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  produce 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  family  and  to  have  something  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  to  do  this,  the  city  man  must  realize  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  apply  the  fundamental  principles  that  bring  success 
in  agriculture  to  a  small  acreage  than  to  a  larger  tract.  Very  few 
farmers,  gardeners  or  fruit  growers  take  into  account  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  an  acre  of  land,  representing  as  it  does  forty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  square  feet— an  area  equal  to  seventeen  city  lots  twenty- 
five  by  one  hundred  feet. 

In  buying  a  small  farm  it  is  well  to  purchase,  if  possible,  at  least 
ten  acres,  even  if  it  should  not  be  feasible  for  the  first  few  years  to 
bring  the  whole  area  into  condition  to  produce  the  best  results.  Rough¬ 
ly  estimated,  the  cost  of  putting  ordinary  land  into  such  physical 
and  chemical  condition  as  to  yield  large  profits  would  be  about  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  fifty  dollars  of  which  would  be  expended 
for  underdrainage  and  other  means  of  controlfing  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  a  like  sum  for  fertilizing.  For  the  first  year  it  would  be 
much  more  practicable  and  profitable  for  the  man  of  moderate  means 
to  prepare  thus  thoroughly  only  one  acre  of  a  tract  of  ten  acres,  re¬ 
serving  the  other  nine  for  future  use. 

The  one  acre  could  be  prepared  as  described  in  detail  later  in  this 
article,  while  the  remaining  nine  are  being  prepared  more  gradually 
by  first  sowing  leguminous  crops  to  be  ploughed  under,  and  then  by 
putting  the  tract  into  clover  until  it  should  be  found  expedient  to  drain 
and  prepare  it  with  a  view  to  getting  the  utmost  results  from  the  soil. 
If  one  hundred  dollars  should  prove  too  great  an  initial  expenditure. 
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it  would  be  better  for  the  first  season  to  drain  and  fertilize  a  half  or 
even  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  or  twenty-five  dollars, 
as  the  case  might  be,  rather  than  to  half  prepare  the  larger  area.  K 
the  preparation  of  the  land  should  begin  in  spring,  it  would  be  wise  to 
sow  the  reserve  portion  at  once  to  clover,  which  builds  up  the  physical 
and  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  and  also  yields  a  fairly  profitable 
crop.  But,  if  the  work  begins  in  midsummer,  it  is  best  first  to  sow 
oats,  which  will  make  a  rapid  growth  of  stalk  before  the  frost  comes 
and  can  then  be  ploughed  under,  leaving  the  ground  to  be  reseeded 
with  rye  for  the  winter  covering  that  is  so  beneficial  in  protecting 
the  soil  against  packing  under  the  beating  rains, — this  to  be  in  its 
turn  ploughed  under  in  the  spring.  The  land  then,  with  the  aid  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  will  be  ready  to  produce  fairly  good  crops,  so 
that  it  need  not  be  held  at  a  loss  during  the  time  that  must  elapse 
before  the  whole  tract  can  be  drained  and  prepared  for  the  quick 
and  large  results  that  accrue  from  scientific  methods  of  intensive 
agriculture. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  do  without  more  profitable  crops  for 
a  year  or  two,  the  land  would  be  brought  into  much  better  condition 
by  sowing  with  clover  until  it  is  needed  for  other  crops.  If  it  should 
be  possime  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  business  of  preparation,  more 
leguminous  crops,  such  as  soja  beans  or  cow  peas,  could  be  sown 
and  ploughed  under  after  they  reached  their  growth.  These  are  not 
profitable  crops,  but  they  make  excellent  fertilizers.  If  a  certain 
amount  of  chemical  fertilizer  can  be  added  to  each  one  of  these  fertiliz¬ 
ing  crops  when  it  is  planted,  so  much  the  better  for  the  land,  which  will 
be  gaining  strength  all  the  time  and  can  be  drained  and  thoroughly 
cultivated,  acre  by  acre,  as  seems  practicable  to  the  farmer.  In  the 
end,  of  course,  the  whole  area  should  be  drained  and  prepared  with 
regard  to  the  physical  and  chemical  needs  of  the  soil,  so  that  it  may 
do  its  work  sufficiently  well  to  produce  a  comfortable  income  for  the 
family  living  upon  it. 

IN  BEGINNING  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  it  should 
be  understood  that  plants  in  their  growth  make  use  of  thirteen 
chemical  elements.  The  most  important  of  these, — and  the  ones 
which  may  be  replenished  or  increased  through  artificial  sources, — 
include  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  sodium,  iron, 
chlorine  and  sulphur,  all  of  which  in  their  natural  state  are  secured 
from  the  soil  by  the  plant  when  acted  upon  by  moisture,  heat  and  the 
gases  of  the  air.  The  minerals  available  to  plants  are  situated  in  the 
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space  or  depth  of  soil  that  extends  to  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and, 
through  a  wise  provision  of  nature  against  the  too  rapid  exhaustion 
of  these  mineral  plant  foods,  the  processes  by  which  such  minerals 
are  transported  from  the  lower  stratum  and  prepared  on  the  way  to 
the  earth  surface  are  very  slow.  Hence,  the  secret  of  success  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  yield  of  any  particular  crop  depends  very  largely  on 
the  amount  of  assistance  given  to  increase  the  normal  capillary  action 
by  which  the  soil  water  carries  to  the  surface  the  minerals  in  solution. 

The  necessity  for  underdrainage  rises  from  the  fact  that  in  early 
spring  the  soils  are  saturated  with  water  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
process  of  bringing  to  the  surface  the  mineral  plant  foods  is  prevented 
until  such  time  as  rains  cease  and  summer  heat  evaporates  the  surplus 
moisture.  It  will  also  be  understood  how,  with  a  return  of  wet 
weather  in  the  later  spring  months,  the  process  would  again  be  checked, 
and,  as  such  weather  conditions  sometimes  extend  well  into  the  sum¬ 
mer,  many  of  the  seeds  decay  soon  after  planting,  and  there  is  but 
a  poor  growth  of  those  that  by  reason  of  extra  vitality  have  sprouted 
and  come  to  the  infant  plant  period. 

A  good  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  process  of  capillary  attraction 
in  soil  by  filling  a  common  lamp  chimney  with  dry  sand,  then  placing 
the  bottom  of  the  chimney  on  a  plate  on  which  enough  sand  has  been 
placed  to  raise  it  a  little  and  so  leave  a  space  between  the  edge  of  the 
chimney  and  the  plate.  Then  fill  the  plate  with  water  and  watch 
the  process.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  water  seems  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  sand,  but  the  movement  is  actually  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  the  soil  particles  attract  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  film  of 
moisture  around  each  one.  These  films  of  moisture,  as  they  form, 
move  from  one  soil  particle  to  another,  gradually  creeping  up  and 
dissolving  and  carrying  with  them  the  minerals  in  solution  to  the 
surface.  Thus  the  lime,  potash,  phosphorus  and  other  minerals  are 
brought  up  to  a  level  where  the  earth  has  been  warmed  by  the  sun 
to  the  point  that  makes  fermentation  possible.  Here  much  of  the 
water  passes  off  into  the  air,  leaving  the  salts,  which  are  too  heavy 
to  evaporate,  in  what  we  will  call  the  “foot  surface”  or  feeding  ground 
of  the  plants,  that  lies  within  reach  of  the  action  of  the  soil  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  prepares  the  food. 

These  processes  are  assisted  and  protected  by  the  introduction  of 
underdrainage.  Moreover,  by  draining,  the  land  can  be  prepared 
for  crops  much  earlier  in  the  spring.  Seeds  germinate  uniformly 
and  plants  root  deeper  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  surplus  water 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  soil  temperature.  The  roots  are  also 
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out  of  danger  from  the  surface  droughts  which  usually  appear  after 
the  spring  rains  cease.  Plants  so  situated,  by  reason  of  the  enlarged 
nourishing  area,  not  only  grow  faster  and  mature  earlier,  but  give 
almost  a  certainty  of  increased  yield  and  greatly  improved  quality. 

Another  strong  reason  for  draining  is  that  while  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  remove  surplus  water  in  the  spring  in  order 
to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient  absorbent  by  which  the  moisture  may  be  conserved 
from  shower  to  shower  during  the  development  of  the  crop.  The 
necessity  of  this  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  takes  sixty  gallons  of  water  to  make  a  pound  of  hay,  for  the  reason 
that  the  minerals  must  be  in  very  weak  solution  before  they  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  plants  by  absorption  through  the  root  hairs. 
Moreover,  these  root  hairs  contain  a  mild  acid,  the  density  of  which 
must  exceed  that  of  the  soil  water  before  the  process  of  absorption 
can  take  place.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  constant  stream  of  water 
slightly  charged  with  minerals  must  continually  flow  up  through  the 
system  of  the  plant  during  the  growing  period.  This  water,  after 
having  assisted  the  other  natural  processes  of  development,  is  thrown 
off  by  the  plant  into  the  atmosphere.  The  tangible  result  of  this 
action  may  be  found  by  burning  some  plants  and  analyzing  the  ashes, 
which  represent  the  mineral  matter  so  taken  from  the  soil. 

Underdrainage  is  necessary  even  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
irrigation  is  practised,  because  of  the  rapid  rising  of  the  salts  in  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  surface.  This  process,  in  the  semi-arid  regions,  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  action  of  the  water  in  dissolving  the  salts  and  the  rapid 
evaporation  that  naturally  takes  place  in  all  dry  atmospheres.  In 
these  regions  the  evil  effects  of  alkali  would  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
underdrainage,  and  the  deeper  rooting  of  the  crops  would  increase 
the  amount  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  conservation  of  moisture  during  the  growing  period  of 

f)lants.  The  moisture  thus  conserved  is  within  reach  of  prompt  de- 
ivery  to  the  plants,  and,  moreover,  the  decay  of  this  vegetable  matter 
furnishes  a  counteracting  agent  by  its  combination  with  the  alkah, 
thus  forming  a  neutral  body. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  foods  for  different  crops,  the  Germans 
have  already  adopted  a  very  good  idea,  which  also  has  been  found  to 
work  successfully  in  this  country.  The  soil  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
resting  place  of  plants,  therefore  a  place  in  which  a  good  supply  of  all 
fertilizing  elements  should  be  put.  These  foods  have  been  classified 
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under  four  heads, — chemically  speaking, — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  lime.  The  application  of  lime,  however,  is  in  most  in¬ 
stances  necessary  only  once  in  four  years,  and  then  only  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  on  ordinary  soils,  while  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  bone,  sulphate  of  potash  and  such  nitrogenous  foods 
as  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  cotton  seed  meal  and  farmyard  man¬ 
ures  annually  in  order  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  get 
profitable  results.  Generally  speaking,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  one  thousand  pounds  of  fine  bone  meal  and  two 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  an  acre  of  land  annually 
with  ten  tons  of  farm  manure  or  its  equivalent  in  green  crops  turned 
under,— and  always  with  the  precautionary  measure  of  underdrainage, 
— would  get  really  phenomenal  results,  which  again  might  be  largely 
increased  by  the  selection  of  seeds  and  the  careful  tillage  of  the  soil, 
care  being  taken  not  to  plant  so  closely  as  to  induce  competition 
among  plants  beyond  the  power  of  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
the  soil. 

The  average  cost  of  underdrainage  would  be  fifty  dollars  an  acre  a 
cost  which  is  but  nominal  when  it  is  considered  that  tile  drains  last  for 
a  hundred  years  or  more.  The  annual  expense  covering  a  period  of 
years  would  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Moreover,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  complete  the  improvement  the 
first  year.  The  start  thus  obtained,  though,  would  increase  the  profits 
sufficiently  to  carry  on  the  improvements  until  completed.  The  annual 
expense  of  fertilizing  would  not  exceed  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

Where  land  is  stony  or  it  is  thought  best  to  remove  superfluous 
fences,  the  expense  of  underdrainage  may  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
quite  practicable  to  dig  the  same  sort  of  trenches  for  underdrainage 
that  are  used  for  drain  tiles.  In  both  cases  the  stones  are  so  placed 
that  an  opening  is  formed  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  the  trench 
is  first  filled  within  two  feet  of  the  surface  with  stones,  over  which 
earth  is  placed  to  the  top.  Another  cheap  method  of  draining  is  in 
the  use  of  poles  cut  from  small  trees  and  placed  in  the  trench,  two  on 
the  bottom  and  the  third  on  top,  forming  a  right  angle  of  the  three  and 
leaving  an  open  space  for  drainage.  These  poles  are  first  covered  with 
straw,  leaves  or  sod,  which  prevents  the  loose  earth  with  which  the 
trench  is  filled  from  working  down  and  clogging  the  drain.  Where  a 
farm  is  located  near  mills  that  use  wood  as  fuel,  the  expense  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  can  be  easily  reduced,  for  wood  ashes  make  a  fine  fertilizer  when 
the  expense  of  cartage  does  not  have  to  be  counted.  Leaf  mold 
from  the  woods  helps  to  cut  down  the  fertilizing  bill. 
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ANCIENT  CRAFT  WHICH  STILL  EXISTS  AND 
CONTRIBUTES  MUCH  TO  THE  CHARM  OF 
THE  COUNTRY:  BY  HERBERT  M.  LOME 

UST  how  and  why  some  English  villages  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar,  and  certain  English  country 
i  houses  of  which  he  has  the  freedom,  are  possessed 
I  of  an  atmosphere  of  “homeness”  that  seems  peculiar 
]  to  them,  had,  in  a  way,  puzzled  him  for  long.  And 
J  it  was  not  until  a  recent  springtime  that  the  pleasant 
f!  problem  was  solved.  Fanciful  as  it  may  sound,  the 
mystery  lay  to  a  very  great  extent  in  climbing  roses  and  thatched 
roofs,  especially  the  latter.  So  it  is  with  these  same  roofs  that  this 
article  has  chiefly  to  do. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  springtime.  Also  it  wasn’t  raining,  and 
the  sun  shone  placidly.  And  the  setting  was  in  North  Somersetshire, 
by  which  you,  who  know  your  England  at  such  periods  and  in  such 
places,  will  understand  that  the  air  was  sweet  and  bland,  having  a 
clarity  of  touch  and  vision ;  that  overhead  was  a  translucent  blue  such 
as  is  rare  in  any  other  clime;  that  an  evasive  glitter  to  the  northward 
gave  hint  of  the  proximity  of  the  British  Channel,  the  normal  amber 
of  which,  filching  the  tone  of  the  sky,  brought  into  being  a  flood  of 
indescribable  but  fascinating  hues.  The  peaks  and  upper  stretches 
of  the  arc  of  hills  surrounding  the  little  village  were  brownish-gray  with 
budding  heather.  Valleys  and  woods  and  meadow-lands  wore  gar¬ 
ments  of  tender  green.  On  hedge  bank  and  copse  slope  were  prim¬ 
roses;  thick  and  of  the  color  of  July  moons.  In  shady  places,  one 
discovered  clumps  of  violets,  dense  and  odorous.  From  near-by 
orchards,  throstles  whistled,  and  there  was  a  constant  flutter  of 
happy  wings  between  pink  and  white  blossoms.  Blackbirds  sprang 
from  leafy  fastnesses  only  to  dart  out  of  sight  again,  shouting  melo¬ 
dious  defiance  to  the  wa;^arer.  Hosts  of  small  birds  flirted  and  flitted 
in  the  Scotch  cedars  which  dotted  the  lawn,  or  discussed  mating 
affairs  on  the  lawn  itself,  or  in  the  rose  bushes  andl  syringas  of  the 
long  garden.  One  could  catch  the  pleading  notes  of  the  wood  pigeons 
in  the  trees  of  the  little  “combe”  that  lay  to  the  east.  And  the  cas¬ 
ual  sounds  of  human  presence  and  labor  which  seemed  part  of,  yet 
dominated,  all  else  were  pleasant,  even  comforting.  There  were 
broken  bits  of  a  shepherd’s  call  to  his  dogs ;  faint  and  stray  shoutings 
from  ploughable  lands,  and  nearer,  the  gossip  and  tinkle  of  a  farm 
dairy  mingled  with  the  drone  of  a  neighbor  talking  bees  to  a  crony. 
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So,  being  not  many  days  removed  from  the  roar  and  rattle 
of  New  York,  a  chair  was  drawn  a  trifle  closer  to  the  bay-window 
which  stretched  almost  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor;  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  closing  of  a  magazine  and  a  restful  reveling  in  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds.  But  seeing  that  one’s  birthplace  was  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  westward,  there  came  a  sort  of  unacknowledged  sense 
of  shame  in  that  one  felt  so  entirely  and  comfortably  “at  home.” 
And  then,  by  degrees,  came  the  revelation  that,  apart  from  people, 
a  sense  of  “home”  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  externals.  When, 
furthermore,  the  chief  of  these  externals  takes  the  form  of  walls  covered 
with  jostling  growths  of  Marshal  Neil  roses,  while  the  roof  above 
has  a  wheat-straw  thatch  with  broad  eaves  which  invite  house  swal¬ 
lows  to  build  their  nests  beneath  them, — such  eaves  being  cool  in 
summer  and  snug  and  warm  in  winter,  and  fitting  into  the  scheme 
of  the  surrounding  landscape  marvelously, — ^it  follows  that  cottage 
or  villa  or  homestead,  so  fashioned  by  man  and  nature,  is  well  nigh 
irresistible  to  one  having  the  home-hunger. 

NOW  it  would  seem  that  only  the  people  of  those  lands  in  which 
the  climate  is  fickle,  or  doesn’t  invite  a  life  in  the  open,  are 
possessed  of  real  homes;  by  which  term  is  meant  dwellings 
large  or  small  which  have  an  indefinable  something  about  them  that 
makes  for  comfort  of  body,  peace  of  mind  and  an  affection  for  the 
dumb  things  which  bring  these  qualities  into  being.  Such  homes 
are  the  human  reply  to  the  total  unkindness  of  nature,  especially 
to  that  phase  of  it  expressed  in  weather  conditions.  And  because 
of  all  this,  the  thatched  roof  is  satisfying  to  a  degree,  because  it  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  art  instinct  by  reason  of  its  shape,  hues  and  associations ; 
it  hints  at  home  ties  of  the  firmest  and  home  people  of  the  dearest, 
and  it  gives  promise  of  that  ease  and  protection  which  are  ail  the 
more  acceptable  after  stress  of  storm. 

That  England  has  not  a  monopoly  of  thatched  roofs  is  made  plain 
to  the  tourist  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  In  Holland  such  roofs 
abound,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  thatches 
which,  happily,  are  beginning  to  be  favored  by  owners  of  country 
estates  in  the  United  States,  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  Dutch  in 
design.  Especially  is  this  true  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  England  States.  While  the  house  itself  may  hold  to  an  accepted 
style  of  roof,  yet  thatches  are  on  the  increase  when  it  comes  to  garden 
pavilions,  shrubbery  houses,  shelters  and  the  oflfices  and  attached 
buildings  in  general  of  a  summer  home.  Another  use  of  thatches 
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in  this  country  is  that  of  sheltering  English  pheasants  and  other  game 
birds  whose  natural  habitat  during  the  winter  months  is  in  a  milder 
climate.  In  these  cases  the  shelter  itself  is  usually  made  of  bark, 
while  the  thatch  on  three  sides  slopes  almost  to  the  ground.  The 
southern  exposure  has  a  somewhat  abbreviated  roof.  So  harbored, 
the  birds  pass  in  comfort  the  season  which  would  otherwise  prove 
fatal  to  the  majority  of  them. 

Rural  Germany  also  affects  straw  or  reeds  for  house  coverings, 
and  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  many  sections  of 
agricultural  France.  But  some  of  the  quaintest  of  these  roofs  are 
of  Japanese  model  and  fashion.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  Dutch 
forms,  ridge  poles,  spurs  and  gables  of  an  ornamental  sort  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen,  and  also  the  edges  of  the  thatch  itself  are  cut  and 
trimmed  decoratively. 

As  has  been  said,  wheat  or  barley  straw,  preferably  the  former, 
is  commonly  used  by  the  British  thatcher,  who,  by  the  way,  is  looked 
upon  as  an  artisan  of  repute  in  the  districts  in  which  his  services  are 
in  demand.  And  rightly,  too,  for  his  craft  is  ancient  and  honorable, 
being  both  useful  and  beautifying.  However,  for  “fancy”  work, 
long  meadow  grass  is  sometimes  used,  also  a  species  of  rush,  and  a 
reed  which  is  found  in  rather  spare  quantities  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England,  and  has,  it  is  said,  the  quality  of  getting  tougher  as  it 
grows  older. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  two  amateur  botanists  were  hunting  bog 
mosses  on  Exmoor,  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Lorna  Doone. 
About  the  hour  of  luncheon  they  found  that  their  enthusiasm  had 
led  them  far  afield,  a  good  hour  and  a  half  from  the  farm  house  which 
they  had  made  their  temporary  headquarters.  The  only  place  which 
yielded  promise  of  food  was  a  shepherd’s  shack  half  a  mile  distant, 
so  thither  they  went.  That  the  shack,  or  rather  its  owner,  a  small, 
wiry,  dark  man  with  curly  hair,  could  offer  nothing  better  than  brown 
bread,  which  was  woefully  “clit”  or  heavy,  and  raw  onions,  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  point  was,  that  the  roof  of  the  shack  was  artisti¬ 
cally  thatched  with  layers  of  pleated  reeds. 

“Feyther  taught  I  th’  way  to  do  un,”  explained  the  shepherd 
with  an  upward  jerk  of  his  thumb  toward  the  roof.  “An’  his  feyther 
taught  ’im  avore  that,  an’  his  feyther  avore  that  an’  back  an’  back 
t’will  nobody  can  think.” 

“An  hereditary  art,  evidently”  said  one  of  the  moss  hunters  to 
his  companion.  “But  I  never  saw  thatches  like  these  outside  of  the 
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!  AN  OLD  THATCHED  HOUSE  IN  THE  PICTURESQUE 

i  VILLAGE  OF  WILLITON,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


THATCH  AND  ROSES  ON  BRIDGE  STREET,  WILLITON, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


THATCHED  HOUSE  OF  THE  BETTER  CLASS 
FARM  HAND  IN  SOUTHWEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  VERY  OLD  TYPE  OF 
THATCHING  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A  VENERABLE  THATCHED  DWELLING  IN 
HAMPSHIRE. 

AN  INTERESTING  THATCHED  ROOF-LINE  TO 
BE  SEEN  IN  AN  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  STREET. 


A  CLACHAN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 
THE  THATCHES  SECURED  WITH  WITHES. 

THE  “cat  house”  AT  HENFIELD,  SUSSEX:  THE 
FRESCO  UNDER  THE  EAVES  IS  A  SERIES  OF  CATS  I 
THE  OWNER  HATED  BIRDS  AND  CHURCHGOERS. 
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Low  Countries.  Safe  bet  that  this  fellow  is  of  Dutch  descent.” 
Then  he  said  to  the  man  of  Devon,  “And  what  is  your  name,  may 
I  ask 

“Well,”  replied  the  sh^herd,  “most  volk  call  I  Van,  but  ma 
right  name  be  Henry  Van  Torp.  They  do  say  that  ma  gurt  grand- 
feyther  were  a-vitin’  against  England  and  were  took  prisoner  and 
married  a  Devon  girl  an’  settled  ^reabout” — he  indicated  the  south¬ 
ward  sweep  of  the  moor— “but  these  be  a  lot  of  voolish  tales  to  ma 
thinkin’.” 

Which  statement  proved  among  other  things  that  the  shepherd 
himself  was  historically  a  rather  interesting  issue  of  the  times  of 
Admiral  Blake  and  that  a  craft  or  art  persists  if  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  modifying  or  disturbing  influences.  But,  anyhow,  the 
Exmoor  pleated-reed  thatch  is  the  sole  specimen  of  its  kind  that  the 
botanists  ever  knew  or  heard  of  outside  of  Holland. 

As  has  been  said,  the  thatcher’s  calling  is  an  honorable  one,  as  well 
as  picturesque.  Whether  he,  clad  in  an  apron  of  some  tough  material, 
armed  with  comb  and  beetle,  shears  and  mallet,  is  patching  up  a  roof 
that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  bidden  defiance  to  rain,  snow  or 
wind;  or  whether  he  is  bringing  into  being  a  totally  new  thatch,  he 
is  usually  serious,  intent,  busy,  yet  not  quite  unmindful  of  the  interest 
shown  in  him  and  his  work  by  the  inevitable  crowd  of  children  and 
loungers.  He  who  records  this  knows,  for  has  not  he  watched  the 
thatcher  at  his  task  many  a  time  and  oft  when  the  eaves  of  Mary 
Green’s  cottage  had  grown  scant  and  scraggy;  or  a  gusty  night  had 
played  havoc  with  the  house-leek  laden  roof  of  Rob  Hodges,  or  sud¬ 
den  holes  had  developed  in  the  thatch,  beloved  of  bats  and  sparrows 
and  swallows,  which  crowned  the  rambling  homestead  of  Farmer 
Jorkins?  Be  it  said,  too,  that  never  was  there  known  a  thatcher 
who  did  not  take  a  pride  in  his  craft  or  who  was  not  willing  to  subse¬ 
quently  talk  the  job  over, — its  art  and  its  mysteries, — at  The  Pot 
and  Plough. 

This  being  no  dissertation  on  the  trade  of  thatching,  there  will 
be  no  effort  made  to  tell  how  the  thing  is  done,  except  from  the 
layman’s  viewpoint.  The  framework  of  the  roof  seems  to  need 
no  special  preparation  to  receive  the  thatch,  except  that  laths  and 
rafters  in  general  shall  be  fairly  close  together,  to  afford  the  needed 
support  for  the  layers  and  bundles  of  straw.  As  a  preliminary,  the 
thateher  packs  the  exterior  roof  with  his  bundles,  each  of  which  is  of 
the  proper  length  and  usually  bound  with  withes,  or  willow  twigs. 
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Then  comes  a  pressing  and  pounding  with  the  mallet  so  as  to  get  an 
evenness  of  surface  and  a  solidity  of  foundation. 

Then  follows  the  laying  of  more  bundles,  which  are  kept  in  place 
by  long  poles  pending  the  arrangement  of  the  straws  with  fingers  and 
with  the  combs ;  this  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  even  and  point¬ 
ing  in  one  direction.  After  the  bundles  have  been  so  laid,  beetled, 
combed  and  laced  into  place  with  added  willow  twigs,  the  poles  are 
removed.  When  the  required  thickness  has  been  reached,  the  shear¬ 
ing  of  the  thatch  in  general,  and  of  the  eaves  in  particular,  begins, 
and  it  is  now  that  the  art  of  the  thatcher  is  made  apparent.  To  lay 
the  foundation  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  but  to  trim  and 
finish  off  the  roof  calls  for  true  handicraft.  The  shape  and  thickness 
of  the  eaves  varies  with  the  taste  of  the  thatcher,  or  the  demands 
of  his  patron.  Not  infrequently  the  willow  lacing  is  apparent  near 
the  edges.  In  other  instances,  however,  it  is  hidden,  the  roof  pre¬ 
senting  a  smooth  surface  which  is  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  it  is  im¬ 
penetrable  to  rain  or  snow.  The  final  layer  of  straw  is  kept  in  place 
either  by  what  is  known  as  underlacing,  or  by  being  thoroughly  ham¬ 
mered  and  smoothed  with  the  mallet.  Simple  as  is  the  telling  of  all 
this,  the  actual  work  is  more  or  less  diflScult  and  it  isn’t  every  thatcher 
who  is  qualified  either  by  nature  or  practice  to  put  together  a  roof 
which  both  artistically  and  practically  is  of  just  the  right  sort. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  thickness  of  the  eaves  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  of  the  thatch.  There  are  reasons  for  this,  the  chief  of  which 
is  that  the  eaves  bear  the  brunt  of  weather  conditions,  and  they  are 
constructed  with  this  in  view.  More  than  that  a  thick  eave  suggests 
a  sort  of  richness  of  roof,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  always  justified 
by  the  facts.  And  the  experienced  cottager  will  tell  you  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  eaves,  particularly  those  which  come  over  windows, 
have  much  to  do  with  the  coolness  of  rooms  in  summer  and  their 
warmth  in  the  winter. 

Given  the  skill  and  patience  which  are  required  to  thatch  a  roof 
evenly  and  properly,  the  art  required  to  finish  it  off,  especially  the 
ridge  of  the  thatch,  is  considerable.  This  much  in  regard  to  English 
thatches.  In  the  case  of  those  of  Japanese  and  even  Dutch  model 
the  difficulty  is  increased.  Sometimes  in  these  last  cases  ridge  poles 
are  used  with  ends  projecting  beyond  the  gable.  Others  are  wrought 
in  a  general  upward  curve,  and  there  are  still  others  in  which  a  round 
ridge  pole  projects  through  the  thatch  at  the  gable  peak,  at  which 
point  a  flat  spur  of  wood  springs  up  from  the  ridge,  to  which  is  at- 
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tached  at  right  angles  a  structure  made  of  wood  which  projects  two 
feet  or  more  beyond  the  gable. 

In  some  sections  of  Great  Britain  that  are  near  the  sea  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wind  the  thatches  are  interlaced  and  held  down  with 
withes  which  are  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the  roof.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  Scotch  clachans,  or  groups  of  farmhouses,  the 
roofs  are  of  the  type  just  spoken  of. 

There  are  also  ridges  made  of  tile,  but  these  are  few  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned.  In  America,  however,  such  ridges,  together 
with  other  decorative  forms  borrowed  from  European  and  Eastern 
nations,  are  to  be  seen  in  plenty.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the  eaves 
of  such  thatches  are  fancifully  made,  and  differ  widely  in  character. 
In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  writer  remembers  seeing  a  thatched 
roof  with  a  flat  ridge  of  Japanese  design,  on  which  was  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  iris  and  red  lily.  Such  ridges  are  characteristic  of  village 
life  in  Japan. 

Sometimes,  although  rarely,  the  British  cottager  so  far  departs 
from  conventional  lines  as  to  have  his  thatch  so  trimmed  that  it  sug¬ 
gests  a  series  of  thick  layers  rather  than  one  smooth,  sloping  surface. 
These  layers  may  be  shingle  shaped,  circular,  etc.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  do  not  stand  the  weather  as  well  as  the  ordinary  roof. 
On  the  whole,  then,  and  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  wearable  stand¬ 
point,  the  old-fashioned  form  of  thatch  is  the  best. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  decadence  of  the  thatch  as  a  covering 
for  dwelling  places  is  furnished  by  London.  We  are  informed  that, 
fifty  years  or  so  ago,  roofs  of  straw  were  not  unknown  in  the  British 
metropolis.  They  were  then  fairly  numerous  in  the  suburbs  and  dis¬ 
cernible  at  odd  intervals  near  the  central  sections  of  the  city.  Today, 
thatched  roofs  in  London  are  pretty  nearly  as  rare  as  eggs  of  the 
Great  Auk.  There  is  a  well-preserved  thatch  in  Camberwell  Grove 
that  is  declared  on  authority  to  be  the  work  of  a  highly  skilled  artisan. 
Then  there  is  an  inn  called  the  Plough  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Grove  which  wears  an  ancient  thatch  with  distinguished  effect. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  thatched  house  on  the  Bow  Road  not  far  from 
the  depot  of  the  North  London  railroad.  Unless  a  real  estate  boom 
has  recently  swept  them  away,  there  are  a  couple  of  thatched  cot¬ 
tages  on  Hackney  Downs.  But  these  are  about  all.  Although  every 
Cockney  knows  that  there  is  a  Thatched  House  on  St.  James  Street, 
it  has  nothing  to  justify  its  title  but  the  tradition  of  that  which  it  once 
was. 
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HE  best  straw  for  thatching  is  that  of  wheat  " 
or  of  rye,  which  has  not  been  threshed  and 
where  the  pipes  are  whole  and  un¬ 
bruised  by  the  flail.  The  straw  should 
be  combed  and  cleaned  free  from  short 
straws,  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  ears  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  sickle.  The 
thatch  should  be  laid  not  less 
than  fourteen  inches  thick;  in 
many  cases  eighteen  inches  or 
even  twenty  inches  is 
found  to  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous.  As  a  remedy 
against  damage  by  fire, 
the  straw  should  first  be 
saturated  in  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  potassium  soda 
or  natrium  dissolved  in 
water.  This  method  is 
both  cheap  and  effective. 

Thatched  roofs,  owing  to 
their  absorption  of  rain, 
are  very  heavy,  requiring 
stout  rafters  and  purlins 
at  short  intervals.  The 
accompanying  sketch  shows  a  method  by  which  fireproof  blocks  can 
be  used  as  a  secondary  preventive  for  the  spread  of  fire.  These 
blocks  can  be  made  of  clay  or  of  asbestos.  Perhaps  those  known 
as  book  tiles,  which  are  usually  three  inches  thick,  twelve  inches 
wide  and  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  long,  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  they  can  readily  be  secured  in  any  section  of  the  country. 
The  chimneys  should  be  high,  six  feet  or  more  above  the  ridge 
if  possible,  the  outer  walls  double  thick  and  the  flue  carefully  lined 
with  tile.  A  fine  wire  netting  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  in  the  flue 
is  a  further  protection  against  fire.  A  w^l  laid  straw  thatch  will  last 
thirty  or  forty  years — some  are  known  to  be  seventy  years  old. 

The  thatcher  begins  his  work  at  the  eaves  and  continues  to  the 
ridge.  An  interesting  thatch  is  occasionally  made  by  the  using  of 
fagots  of  birch,  ash  or  hazel,  well  dried — this  is  important.  The 
bundles  should  not  be  less  than  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches 
thick.  Soft  tarred  cord  is  used  to  secure  to  the  lath. 
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HE  price  of  most  things,  in  Appalachian’^ America,  is 
“just  what  you  think  you  can  afford  to  pay.”  The 
price  of  quilting  is  a  dollar  a  spool.  The  first  stand¬ 
ard  is  more  logical  than  the  student  of  economics  is 
ready  to  admit.  If  your  crops  have  done  well  and 
your  hogs  have  brought  a  good  price,  you  can  afford 
to  pay  more  for  the  work  I  can  do  for  you  than  Aunt 
Sudy  Crofton  can,  whose  man  has  been  ailing  all  summer  and  whose 
hogs  died  of  the  cholera.  I  do  the  work  for  both  alike,  and  each 
pays  “just  what  you  think  you  can  afford.”  Quilting  is  different. 
Everybody  knows  just  how  long  quilting  takes,  just  how  laborious 
it  is,  and  the  spool  is  the  measure  of  excellence.  Three  spools  will 
quilt  a  bedspread  of  ordinary  size  neatly,  four  will  allow  some  beauty 
of  execution.  I  have  seen  a  patch  quilt  of  eight  spools — that  was  a 
generation  ago,  but  people  still  talk  of  “the  time  Abby  Thompson 
made  that  eight-spool  Ball  and  Cherry  patch  quilt”  and  come  from 
far  to  see  it.  It  was  worthy  the  admiration  it  excites.  I  have  an 
Ostrich  Feather  quilt  (commonly  called  Oyster  Feather  in  a  region 
where  ostriches  and  oysters  are  equally  rare)  quilted  in  Hoop  and 
Feather  design  with  six  spools,  and  this  treasure  has  twelve  stitches 
to  the  running  inch.  Measure  your  running  stitch  and  see  to  what 
excellence  your  sister  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  bending  over 
the  quilting  frame,  has  attained.  If  my  six-spool  quilt  has  twelve 
stitches  to  the  inch  what  must  be  the  number  in  that  eight-spool 
Ball  and  Cherry  quilt 

There  is  much  beautiful  and  skilful  handiwork  hidden  away  in 
these  hills.  The  old  women  still  weave  coverlids  and  towels  and 
table  linen  of  wool  from  their  own  sheep  and  flax  from  their  own  gar¬ 
den.  The  girls  adorn  their  cotton  gowns  with  “compass  work,” 
exact,  exquisite.  In  some  places  the  men  and  boys,  girls  and  women 
make  baskets  of  hickory,  reeds  and  willow,  to  delight  the  heart  of  the 
collector.  But  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  women  make  quilts. 
The  tiny  girl  shows  you  with  pride  the  completed  four-patch  or 
eight-patch,  square  piled  on  square,  which  “Mammy  aims  to  set  up 
for  her  ag’inst  spring.”  The  mother  tells  you  half  jesting,  half  in 
earnest,  “the  young  un  will  have  several  ag’inst  she  has  a  house  of 
her  own.”  No  bride  of  the  old  country  has  more  pride  in  her  dower 
chest  than  the  mountain  bride  in  her  pile  of  quilts.  The  old  woman 
mumbling  over  her  pipe  will  show  you  a  stack  of  quilts  from  floor  to 
ceiling  of  her  cabin.  One  dear  old  soul  told  me  she  “had  eighty- 
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four,  all  different,  and  ever’  stitch,  piecin’,  settin’  up,  quiltin’,  my 
own  work  and  ne’er  another  finger  tetched  hit.” 

To  every  mountain  woman  her  piece  quilts  are  her  daily  interest, 
but  her  patch  quilts  are  her  glory.  Even  in  these  days  you  women 
of  the  low  country  know  a  piece  quilt  when  you  see  one,  and  doubtless 
you  learned  to  sew  on  a  “four-patch”  square.  But  have  you  among 
your  treasure  a  patch  quilt  The  piece  quilt,  of  course,  is  made  of 
scraps,  and  its  beauty  or  ugliness  depends  upon  the  material  and 
colors  that  come  to  hand,  the  intricacy  of  the  design  and  one’s  skill 
in  executing  it.  I  think  much  character  building  must  be  done  while 
hand  and  eye  cooperate  to  make,  for  example,  a  Star  quilt,  with  its 
endless  tiny  points  for  fitting  and  joining.  But  a  patch  quilt  is  a 
more  ambitious  affair.  For  this  the  pattern  is  cut  from  the  whole 
piece  and  appliqued  on  unbleached  cotton.  The  colors  used  are 
commonly  on  red,  oil  green  and  a  certain  rather  violent  yellow,  and 
sometimes  indigo  blue.  These  and  these  only  are  considered  reliable 
enough  for  a  patch  quilt,  which  is  made  for  the  generations  that  come 
after.  The  making  of  such  a  quilt  is  a  work  of  Oriental  patience. 
These  neighbors  of  mine  learn  patience  far  from  our  modern  turmoil 
and  opportunity, — shut  in  by  the  eternal  hills,  “up  on  Duck  Fork,” 

“down  in  Town  Hollow,” 
“out  on  Hell  Creek.” 

There  are  fixed  quilting 
designs  which  go  with  cer¬ 
tain  patch  patterns.  An 
Oyster  Feather,  for  instance, 
is  occasionally  made  up  with 
a  diamond,  but  its  approved 
complement  is  the  Hoop 
and  Feather  quilting  design, 
The  large  curled  “feather” 
is  not  in  reality  a  feather 
at  all,  but  a  conventional¬ 
ized  design  taken  bodily 
from  the  great  curled  dry 
leaves  that  rustle  under  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  woman 
as  she  goes  to  the  spring, 
with  the  water  bucket  on 
one  hip  and  the  baby  on  the 
PEONY  PATCH  QUILT  DESIGN.  Other.  The  Hoop  and 
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Feather  quilting  pattern  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  eye  and  mind  for 
its  fitness  with  the  appliquM 
design.  The  hoop  is  “drawn 
off”  around  a  dinner  plate  and 
the  feather  is  the  segment  of  a 
saucer’s  circle.  Among  my 
treasure  trove  is  a  patch  quilt 
whose  red  flowers  springing 
from  small  green  leaves  de¬ 
lighted  the  eye  that  saw  it  in  a 
brown-walled  log  cabin.  “Hit 
hasn’t  got  any  right  name,”  I 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DESIGN,  was  told.  I  Call  hit  thc 
mountain  lily.  I  just  drew 
hit  off  from  these  here  mountain  lilies  that  bloom  along  in  July. 
Then  I  had  to  work  out  the  right  quiltin’  for  hit.  A  body  couldn’t 
do  hit  in  squares;  Hoop  and  Feather  don’t  suit  a  pattern  that  goes  up 
and  down  as  much  as  this  here;  diamants  was  better  but  they  wasn’t 
right.  So  I  just  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  the  pattern  ag’in  in  the 
quiltin’,  and  I  think  hit  does  right  well.”  The  beautiful  amaryllis 
of  the  mountains  brought  out  in  its  own  brave  colors  in  the  “patch” 
and  repeated  like  a  ghost  flower  in  the  quilting  made  an  effect  of 
which  no  artist  need  have  been  ashamed.  I  have  always  hated  the 
people  who  called  whatever  they  admired  “a  poem,”  but  that  was  the 
word  that  came  to  me  while  this  mountain  woman  told  me  how  her 
mind  had  seized  and  her  hands  made  captive  the  beauty  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  lily  in  the  one  form  of  expression  that  was  her  own. 

Doubtless  the  Piney  quilt — again  green  and  red  are  the  only  colors 
used  against  the  white,-— was  evolved  in  ju.«!t  this  fashion  by  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  its  present  owner.  I  have  never  found  another  just  like 
it  and  it  has  the  same  effect  of  distinction  and  originality,  grace  and 
spirit  that  mark  the  Mountain  Lily. 

The  tulip  pattern  is  usually  quilted  with  great  elaboration,  as 
befits  its  somewhat  complex  design.  The  “tulips”  have  yellow 
centers,  the  next  leaves  are  red  and  the  outer  ones  green.  The  one 
I  have  is  quilted  with  Hoop  and  Feather  in  the  spaces  and  diamonds 
within  diamonds  in  the  squares  on  which  the  “tulips”  are  appliqued. 

As  I  drew  near  Aunt  Cynthia  Steele’s  house  one  pleasant  day  in 
May,  I  found  her  at  her  quilting  frame  in  the  pleasant  shadow  of  a 
beech  tree  just  outside  her  cabin.  Her  daughter  was  busy  in  the 
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house  and  Aunt  Cynthia 
was  surrounded  %  the 
grandchildren,  happy  in 
the  early  sunshine.  The 
little  girl  played  house¬ 
keeping  with  corncob 
dolls  and  acorn  cups  and 
saucers.  The  four-year- 
old  boy  tousled  a  pup  in 
the  sunshine  and  the 
baby  rolled  contentedly 
on  an  old  quilt  near  Aunt 
Cynthy’s  feet.  The  old 
lady’s  mind  was  at  rest, 
though  her  hands  were 
busy,  and  I  found  her 
hospitable,  as  always, 
and  more  than  usually 
ready  to  talk.  When  I  give,  as  nearly  as  I  may,  the  form  of  my  dear 
neighbor’s  speech,  I  take  you  into  my  confidence,  sure  that  you  will 
not  misunderstand.  I  trust  I  know  my  Shakespeare  too  well  to 
think  that  the  quaint  words  that  fall  so  pleasantly  on  the  ear  in 
this  hill  country  are  corruptions. 

“I’m  proud  to  see  you,’’  said  Aunt  Cynthy.  “Go  in,  ef  you  can 

fet  in  for  the  children,  or  ef  you  are  willin’,  we  can  talk  right  hyar. 

couldn’t  miss  the  first  good 
quiltin’  weather  this  spring.  All 
winter  I  piece  and  patch,  me 
and  the  gals,  and  when  pretty 
weather  comes  I  set  up  my  frame 
right  hyar  under  this  beech  tree. 

I’d  rather  piece  as  eat,  and  I’d 
rather  patch  as  piece,  but  I  take 
natcherally  delight  in  quiltin’. 

I’m  an  old  woman,  honey,  and 
I  tell  ye,  a  woman  can  do  her 
work  better  ef  she  has  some¬ 
thing  pretty  to  her  hand  to  take 
up  whenst  she  air  plumb  worried 
out.  Whenst  I  war  a  new-mar¬ 
ried  woman  with  the  children 
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round  my  feet,  hit  ’peared  like  I’d  git  so  wearied  I  couldn’t  take 
delight  in  nothing;  and  I’d  git  ill  to  my  man  and  the  children,  and 
what  do  you  reckon  I  done  them  times  ?  I  just  put  down  the 
breeches  I  was  patchin’  and  tuk  out  my  quilt  squar’.  Hit  wuz 
better  than  prayin’,  child,  hit  wuz  reason. 

“I  don’t  reckon  you  want  to  see  my  quilts,  do  you?  I  reckon 
you’ve  seen  a  sight  better,  but  they  are  always  new  to  me.  Thar’s 
hist’ry  in  ’em,  and  memory.  Now,  this  Swarm  o’  Bees, — I  made 
that  when  my  man  and  me  were  a-talking.”  (i.  e.  courting, — ^see 
King  Lear.)  “Thar’s  right  smart  of  this  speckled  pink  in  hit,  see. 
I  put  hit  in  because  Tom  ’lowed  I  looked  mighty  pretty  when  I  wore 
hit.  A  body’s  fooUsh,  child. 

“I  always  liked  this  here  Flower  Basket.  I  made  hit  when  Jack 
war  the  baby.  He  had  a  little  green  dress  like  this  here  base,  and 
Tom  and  me  ’lowed  he  looked  so  sweet  in  that  dress  that  I  put  ever’ 
bit  an’  grain  I  could  cut  out  of  it  in  this  here  Flower  Basket.  We 
buried  Jack  thirty-five  year  ago,  but  I  can  see  him,  crawlin’  into 
ever’thing  and  always  a-laughin’  so  a  body  couldn’t  scold  him,  as 
plain  as  the  day  I  begun  to  make  this  quilt.  Here’s  my  Radical 
Rose.  I  reckon  you’ve  beared  I  was  the  first  human  that  ever  put 
black  in  a  Radical  Rose.  Thar  hit  is,  right  plumb  in  the  middle. 
Well,  whenever  you  see  black  in  a  Radical  Rose  you  can  know  hit 
war  made  atter  the  second  year  of  the  war.  Hit  was  this  way,  ever’ 
man  war  a-talkin’  about  the  Radicals  and  all  the  women  tuk  to  makin’ 
Radical  Roses.  One  day  I  got  to  studyin’  that  thar  ought  to  be  some 
black  in  that  thar  pattern,  sense  half  the  trouble  was  to  free  the  nig¬ 
gers  and  hit  didn’t  look  fair  to  leave  them  out.  And  from  that  day 
to  this  thar’s  been  black  in  ever’  Radical  Rose. 

“This  here  Rocky  Mountain  I  made  atter  Belle’s  man  went  out 
West  and  couldn’t  stay  away.  But  atter  he  come  back  he  talked  a 
Boighty  sight  about  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  about  the  way  the  sun 
come  up  over  them  mountains  in  jagged  peaks,  like  he  said,  ‘Thar’s 
the  sun,  and  thar’s  the  road  a-trailin’  back.’  Lor,’  no,  I  didn’t  draw 
hit  off  out  of  my  head,  I  reckon  hit  war  made  before  my  time,  but 
I  made  mine  to  remember  Loge’s  goin’  and  cornin’.  Thar’s  one 
quilt  here  my  grandmother  made.  Hit’s  the  Wilderness  Road  and 
I’ve  got  it  in  my  head  that  she  made  hit  up  herself,  because  I  know 
she^rid  to  Kentucky  horseback  behind  her  man  over  the  Wilderness 
Road. 

“A  body  can  take  comfort  in  layin’  herself  out  on  the  quiltin’  of  a 
patch  quilt.  Hit’s  somethin’  to  show  whenst  you  are  gone.” 
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WHAT  OUR  CITIES  ARE  DOING  FOR  THEIR 
CHILDREN:  BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 

NE  of  the  most  urgent  problems  the  modern  city  has  to 
face  is  the  need  of  making  such  provision  for  its  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  will  develop  morally  and  physically 
into  good  citizens.  A  “childless  city”  is  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  proposition;  yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  some  writers,  the  little  ones  are  not  wanted 
and  their  presence  in  the  streets  constitutes  a  pubUc 
But  no  one  can  quite  imagine  “race  suicide”  carried  to 
the  extent  of  totally  eliminating  all  the  boys  and  girls  from  our  cities, 
so  must  a  solution  of  the  problem  gradually  work  itself  out. 

In  New  York  especially,  the  “race  suicide”  question  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  children  already 
with  us.  A  picture  of  a  crowded  street  in  the  tenement  districts 
is  illuminative.  In  the  foreground  and  background  there  are  children 
— babes  in  the  arms  of  mothers,  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  mischievous  urchins  climbing  fire-escapes  or  fighting 
among  themselves,  half-grown  children  lazily  gossiping  or  hanging 
around  the  corner  saloons,  all  trying  to  find  some  outlet  for  their 
animal  spirits.  The  middle  of  the  street  in  some  sections  is  so  crowded 
by  children  at  play  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  wagon  to  thread 
its  way  through  them  safely  at  any  speed  greater  than  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour.  The  toot  of  an  automobile  horn  is  a  signal  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  rush  for  the  sidewalks,  accompanied  by  pushing  and  shoving 
that  endangers  the  lives  of  the  smaller  ones.  Through  some  of  these 
crowded  thoroughfares  run  street  car  lines,  and  it  is  manifestly  not 
so  much  the  carelessness  of  motormen  as  it  is  the  fault  of  present 
congested  conditions  that  an  annual  toll  of  many  innocent  lives  is 
exacted  by  our  street  railway  companies. 

In  summer  the  condition  of  the  tenement  children  is  rendered 
almost  unbearable.  The  sultry  temperature  drives  them  from  stuffy 
tenements,  and  the  hot  pavements  scorch  and  hurt  them.  They 
attempt  to  play  a  little  in  the  shadow  of  the  brick  walls  of  their  home 
in  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours,  but  at  midday  they 
become  languid  and  slothful.  At  night  they  seek  the  roofs  and 
fire-escapes  where  they  may  catch  a  little  of  the  passing  breeze,  and 
through  the  torture  of  it  all  they  slumber  fitfully  until  the  dawn  of 
another  day  repeats  the  story. 

The  city  owes  certain  debts  to  the  children  which  are  just  begin- 
ig  to  be  realized.  They  are  not  intellectual  debts,  but  physical 
d  moral.  The  physical  debt  has  been  contracted  through  the 
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artificial  environment  imposed  upon  the  children.  The  cities  have 
attempted  to  rob  them  of  their  birthright  of  free  and  independent 
expression  of  their  physical  natures.  They  have  taken  away  their 
playgrounds,  their  fields  and  woods,  their  trout  and  fishing  streams, 
their  very  dooryards.  The  result  has  been  that  the  children  have 
degenerated  morally  and  physically,  and  the  citizens  of  the  future 
must  suffer  as  a  consequence.  The  work  of  restoring  these  natural 
rights  to  the  city  children  must  develop  through  years  of  planning  and 
farsighted  policies,  and  the  children  mutely'  demand  it.  It  was  no 
choosing  of  theirs  that  they  were  brought  into  the  world  between 
brick  walls  and  hot  pavements. 

CHILDREN,  to  retain  their  physical,  moral  and  mental  balance, 
must  have  breathing  and  exercising  space  and  a  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  their  faculties  through  association  with  natural 
conditions.  This  is  the  problem  which  many  cities  are  seeking  to 
solve.  Compulsory  physical  exercise  does  not  always  produce  the 
desired  results.  The  physical  training  in  public  schools  for  this 
reason  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal.  The  children  find  no  pleasure 
in  it,  for  to  make  pleasure  out  of  exercise  the  imagination  must  be 
stimulated.  This  is  best  accomplished  in  games,  and  outdoor  games 
under  congenial  surroundings  are  always  the  most  productive  of  good. 

Taking  all  the  factors  together  it  is  the  city’s  duty  to  provide 
open  air  j^aygrounds  for  its  children,  workshops  for  the  development 
of  their  creative  instincts,  farms  and  gardens  for  the  healthful  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  cultivation  of  new  life,  and  places  of  amusement,  such 
as  indoor  gymnasiums,  bowling  alleys  and  swimming  pools  for  recre¬ 
ation  in  winter.  These  are  the  tMngs  which  the  normal  country 
child  has  provided  for  him  by  the  very  nature  of  his  environment, 
and  the  city  has  robbed  its  children  of  them  through  artificial  con¬ 
ditions,  and  these  are  the  things  that  must  be  restored  if  the  children 
of  the  cities  are  to  produce  types  of  future  citizens  the  nation  needs. 

New  York  is  facing  the  problem  acutely.  Chicago  is  only  a  little 
better  off,  and  the  other  large  cities  are  treading  the  same  thorn- 
strewn  road.  The  park  systems  are  being  extended  at  a  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  money,  and  these  breathing  spaces  are  being 
more  and  more  used  for  the  children.  Not  many  years  ago  the  parks 
of  New  York  City  were  beautiful  places  to  look  at  and  pleasant 
strolling  grounds,  but  they  were  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  play¬ 
grounds.  Today  they  are  turned  over  to  thousands  of  children  for 
open-air  recreation.  Any  day  in  spring,  summer  and  fall,  tennis. 
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baseball,  cricket,  lacrosse  and  other  games  are  in  progress  in  Central, 
Van  Cortland,  Riverside  and  other  municipal  parks.  The  old  sign, 
“keep  off  the  grass,”  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  city  is  partly 
atoning  for  its  past  neglect  of  the  children  by  opening  the  parks  for 
their  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  change  has  in  no  way  injured  the  parks, 
but  rather  has  increased  their  value  by  making  them  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental.  In  the  boroughs  of  Bronx  and  Queens  provision 
is  being  made  to  accommodate  the  vast  army  of  children  who  in  the 
near  future  will  people  tl  e  outlying  districts.  New  York  is  spendii^ 
millions  for  its  parks  where  a  few  years  ago  it  spent  thousands.  It 
is  true  that  these  expenditures  are  made  only  indirectly  in  the  interest 
of  the  children,  but  whether  they  have  this  purpose  distinctly  in  view 
or  not  they  must  prove  a  blessing  for  future  genera,tions  of  boys 
and  girls. 

The  small  parks  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city  are  of  more 
importance  in  the  solution  of  the  city-child  problem  than  the  larger 
playgrounds  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  few  additional  “breath¬ 
ing  places”  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  where  open  air  gymna¬ 
siums  are  established  have  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  little  ones.  The 
river  front  parks,  with  their  free  swimming  and  bathing  houses,  have 
cost  the  city  millions  of  dollars  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  they  no  more 
than  represent  a  part  of  the  debt  the  city  owes  its  children.  The  con¬ 
templated  extension  of  these  parks  and  swimming  piers  includes  also 
more  recreation  piers.  Indeed,  the  need  of  the  city  is  for  sufficient 
recreation  piers,  river  front  parks  and  swimming  places  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  whole  population  of  boys  and  girls.  Within  the  next 
ten  years  many  more  millions  of  dollars  will  be  expended  in  this 
direction. 


Chicago  has  had  similar  experiences  with  her  small  parks  and 
recreation  centers.  The  attempt  made  in  that  city  to  provide 
within  the  city  limits  a  comprehensive  system  of  small  places  for 
the  recreation  of  the  poor  is  the  most  costly  yet  undertaken  by  any  mu¬ 
nicipality.  The  fourteen  recreation  centers  have  already  cost  Chicago 
seven  million  dollars  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  annually  to  maintain  each  one.  In  these  playgrounds  there  are 
clubhouses,  gymnasiums,  baths  and  athletic  grounds.  The  attend¬ 
ance  on  all  pleasant  days  has  been  so  large  that  the  city  authorities 
feel  that  the  money  has  been  wisely  invested.  The  extension  of  this 
system  of  outdoor  recreation  centers  for  children  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered,  and  as  fast  as  the  money  is  appropriated  new  small  parks 
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will  be  opened  and  equipped.  Chicago  is  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  such  an  experiment  than  New  York,  for  it  has  no  such  narrow 
congested  section  as  the  lower  East  Side  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
cost  of  land  for  park  purposes  in  the  poorer  quarters  is  much  less. 

The  question  of  establishing  outdoor  recreation  centers  in  the 
older  parts  of  New  York  is  one  that  involves  an  immense  outlay  of 
funds,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  reached  in  other  ways. 
One  that  has  been  suggested  is  to  utilize  the  roofs  for  playgrounds. 
Half  a  dozen  schools  have  playgrounds  on  their  roofs,  and  many  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  have  roof  gardens  and  gymnasiums  where  young 
and  old  can  play  at  games  at  the  noon  hour.  But  to  make  this  inno¬ 
vation  of  real  value  to  the  children  of  our  cities  the  roof  playgrounds 
would  have  to  be  planned  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  At  present 
there  are  many  acres  of  flat  roofs  which  are  wasted.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  extensive  systems  of  playgrounds  on  these  by  the  city  would 
reheve  the  congestion  in  the  streets  below  and  make  the  mortality 
among  children  far  less  than  it  is  today.  No  city  has  yet  made  any 
extensive  attempt  to  utilize  the  roof  space  for  park  purposes  and 
playgrounds,  but  New  York  is  reaching  the  point  where  it  must  look 
for  more  space  either  above  the  ground  or  below.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  children’s  playgrounds  will  be  placed  underground  and  the 
only  other  place  left  is  above  on  the  city’s  roof. 

Architects  no  longer  leave  out  of  consideration  the  question  of 
utilizing  the  flat  roofs,  and  many  of  the  new  buildings  designed  have 
model  roof  gymnasiums  and  gardens.  Some  of  the  model  tenements 
are  provided  with  similar  equipments  where  the  occupants  can  safely 
turn  their  children  loose  to  play.  A  number  of  new  plans  of  model 
tenements  now  under  consideration  will  emphasize  the  use  of  the 
roofs  for  recreation  centers  more  than  ever.  These  contemplate  the 
building  of  complete  outdoor  gymnasiums,  gardens  and  playgrounds 
for  the  younger  children,  including  trees  and  plants,  all  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  to  prevent  accidents.  In  the  summer  time  these  roof 
gardens  of  the  tenements  could  be  utilized  for  sleeping  purposes,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  poles  thereon  so  that  several  tiers  of  hammocks 
can  swing  to  the  cool  breeze.  The  importance  given  to  the  value  of 
outdoor  sleeping  for  consumptives  and  others  suffering  from  pul¬ 
monary  ills  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  such  improvements  in  the 
tenements.  It  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  combating  the  “white 
plague”  now  so  threatening  to  the  densely  crowded  tenement  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  cities  is  the 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  learn  the  secrets  of  nature’s 
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growth  and  development.  The  work  of  making  flowers  and  plants 
grow  has  long  been  recognized  as  having  great  influence  in  awakening 
dormant  faculties  in  the  child’s  mind.  The  country  boy  is  brought 
up  under  such  environment  that  he  learns  from  infancy  secrets  of 
nature  which  the  city  boy  of  the  tenements  may  never  understand. 
Years  ago  the  present  movement  to  bring  nature  closer  into  the  lives 
of  the  poor  children  was  started  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  flowers 
in  pots  and  boxes.  On  a  summer’s  day  one  may  see  the  window 
sills  of  the  poorest  tenement  houses  decorated  with  flowers  and  green 
plants.  The  fidelity  with  which  some  of  the  poor  will  tend  their 
few  plants  indicates  their  appreciation  of  even  such  glimpses  of 
nature.  Following  this  cultivation  of  plants  in  the  tenements,  the 
public  school  authorities  took  up  the  question  of  teaching  students  in 
the  schools  the  art  of  flower  and  plant  cultivation  from  seeds.  Some 
of  the  schools  have  excellent  gardens  in  their  windows  where  the 
children  daily  get  practical  illustrations  of  how  nature  increases  her 
species  year  after  year. 

But  this  has  not  been  enough,  and  the  school  garden  has  been 
evolved  from  the  few  indoor  attempts  at  window  gardening.  The 
school  garden  has  flourished  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland  and  many  other  towns  and  cities.  The  first  school 
garden  was  started  seven  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School.  Today  there  are  a  dozen  such  gardens  in  Boston 
and  the  suburbs  where  boys  and  girls  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
manual  work  and  learn  real  gardening  and  farming.  The  sehool 
garden  as  a  factor  in  village  improvement  has  spread  throughout  the 
land,  and  scores  of  small  towns  and  villages  have  established  such 
gardens  for  their  children.  At  first  these  gardens  were  used  only 
during  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year,  but  now  they  are  kept  open  from 
frost  to  frost  and  in  a  few  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to  roof 
over  a  part  of  the  land  with  glass,  and  carry  on  operations  through 
some  of  the  cold  months. 

The  establishment  of  such  gardens  by  the  different  cities  is  no 
longer  in  the  experimental  stage.  Their  value  has  been  fully  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  the  cities  owe  it  to  the  children  to  make  such  provisions 
for  their  welfare.  Topography  here  as  in  many  other  respects  is  an 
important  factor.  New  York  is  more  hampered  in  this  respect  than 
most  cities,  but  school  gardens  planned  for  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx, 
Richmond  and  Queens  mark  the  spread  of  the  idea.  More  and 
more  will  the  boy  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “garden”  and  “farm”  his  small  place  even  though  it  is 
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only  a  few  feet  square.  There  are  many  waste  places  and  empty 
fields  close  to  the  densely  populated  districts  of  the  cities  which  could 
be  utihzed  temporarily  for  such  school  gardens  and  the  movement 
is  gaining  headway  to  induce  the  cities  to  preempt  these  for  the 
children. 

A  number  of  cities  have  entered  more  or  less  tentatively  into  the 
work  of  estabhshing  summer  camps  for  the  children  within  their 
boundaries.  The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  has  done  such  noble  work 
in  the  past,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  future.  It  would  prove  less  costly 
in  the  end  for  the  cities  to  acquire  wild  land  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  and  establish  summer  camps  for  the  children  where  they  could 
spend  weeks  and  months  living  in  tents  and  out  of  doors.  These 
summer  camps  under  the  control  of  proper  men  and  women  would 
prove  valuable  beyond  any  present  estimation.  The  land  could  be 
obtained  at  a  nominal  cost  and  the  city  could  send  its  charges  there 
every  summer,  especially  the  sick  and  weak.  Camping,  farming  and 
playing  in  the  fresh  air  would  within  a  few  short  months  transform 
many  an  undersized  and  backward  child. 

These  summer  camps  should  multiply  in  the  future  as  rapidly 
as  parks  and  recreation  centers  have  in  the  past.  With  them  will 
come  gardens  and  workshops.  It  is  estimated  by  philanthropists 
who  have  studied  the  question  that  such  farms  and  workshops  could 
within  a  few  years  be  made  almost  self-supporting.  The  handling 
of  tools  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  boy’s  education  and  instead  of 
compulsory  work  in  the  shops  it  should  be  made  selective. 

The  duty  of  our  cities  has  not  been  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the 
past,  but  the  boys  of  the  future  will  have  a  better  time  of  it  than  those 
of  the  past  or  even  of  the  present.  In  return  for  the  immense  sums 
expended  in  their  interest  the  cities  will  get  better  and  stronger  chil¬ 
dren.  The  average  type  of  citizenship  will  be  raised.  The  moral 
influence  will  be  almost  as  great  as  the  physical,  and  this  will  affect 
our  percentage  of  crime.  There  will  be  less  need  to  increase  our 
cost  of  police  protection  at  the  present  rapid  rate  and  our  asylums 
and  hospitals  will  not  be  filled  so  steadily  with  the  wrecks  of  humanity. 
The  normal  child  is  a  strong,  healthy  animal,  physically  as  well  as 
morally,  and  anything  which  robs  him  of  this  birthright  must  be 
abolished  or  its  influence  counteracted.  We  cannot  abolish  the  city, 
but  we  can  modify  its  environments  so  that  it  will  less  systematically 
and  persistently  destroy  the  little  ones. 
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About  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  Pasadena  is  located  a  bun¬ 
galow,  here  illustrated,  designed 
and  built  by  Mr.  Louis  B, 
Easton  for  Mr.  C.  C.  Curtis.  The 
house  44  feet  x  32  feet,  and  barn  20 
feet  by  80  feet,  together  form  a  ranch 
house,  and  the  barn,  built  in  the  form 
of  an  “L,”  makes  a  court  at  the  back 
and  adds  mass  to  the  combined  struc¬ 
ture.  At  the  rear,  and  within  easy 
view,  stands  Mt.  Lowe  with  its  obser¬ 
vatory,  and  running  down  the  mountain 
the  inclined  road  of  the  Pacific  Electric. 
The  house  has  the  lines  of  the  old  Mex¬ 
ican  buildings  of  adobe,  but  differs 
from  them  in  construction,  being  built 
of  boards  running  up  and  down  and 
heavily  battened.  Such  a  bungalow, 
carefully  built,  would  be  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  for  an  all-the-year-round  home 
in  California,  and,  where  one  wishes  to 
live  the  simple  life,  is  much  better 
adapted  to  winter  use  in  this  locality 
than  the  regulation  small  house. 

The  central  living  room,  20  feet  x  23 
feet,  has  a  big  fireplace  with  a  high 
settle  at  one  side,  which  serves  a  double 
purpose.  The  back  of  this  settle  faces 
the  entrance  door,  thus  helping  to  form 
a  vestibule  and  making  a  convenient 
place  for  hanging  wraps  and  coats, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  shelters  the 
fireplace  from  the  wind. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace 


is  a  built-in  bookcase  nine  feet  in 
length,  beyond  which  are  a  desk  and 
typewriter  desk,  furnished  with  a  long 
bench  upon  which,  when  at  work,  one 
may  easily  move  from  one  to  the  other. 
A  couple  of  magazine  racks,  a  rough 
table  and  a  few  chairs  complete  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  this  room.  In  the  dining 
room  are  a  built-in  buffet,  a  round  table 
and  old  splint  chairs,  which  lend  an  air 
of  homely  comfort  and  cheer. 

All  lumber  throughout  the  house  is 
of  rough  redwood,  smoothed  with  a 
steel  brush.  The  ceilings  are  of  14- 
inch  boards  battened  on  the  upper  side, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  boarding  on 
the  outside  of  the  buildings,  are  the 
color  of  weathered  driftwood.  Beams 
and  trim  are  finished  in  a  dark  brown 
tone,  with  which  the  burlap  above  the 
wainscot  is  in  harmony. 

Provision  is  made  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  the  plumbing  is  much  better  than 
that  which  is  provided  in  the  usual  five- 
room  house,  and  under  all  is  a  good 
cellar. 

Facing  west,  the  house  fronts  on  a 
beautiful  lawn,  with  a  young  orchard 
at  the  north  and  a  rose  garden  at  the 
south.  The  bungalow  as  a  whole  seems 
simply  to  have  found  lodgment  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  mountain,  where  it 
makes  no  pretense  beyond  that  of  offer¬ 
ing  shelter  and  comfort. 
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See  page  534 


A  BUNGALOW  NEAR  PASADENA  DESIGNED  BY 
LOUIS  B.  EASTON,  WHICH  HAS  THE  LINES  OF 
THE  OLD  MISSION  HOUSE,  THOUGH  BUILT  OF 
BOARDS. 

LOOKING  FROM  DINING  ROOM  THROUGH  SIT¬ 
TING  ROOM  TO  BEDROOM,  SHOWING  INTEREST¬ 
ING  INTERIOR  CONSTRUCTION. 


VIEW  OF  SITTING  ROOM  IN  BUNGALOW 
DESIGNED  FOR  MR.  C.  C.  CURTIS. 


See  page  5S9. 


TWIN  CHIMNEYS  BUILT  OF  BOULDERS,  COBBLESTONES 
AND  ARCH  BRICK,  GIVING  AN  IMPRESSION  OF  STRENGTH 
AND  RUGGEDNESS. 


A  COBBLESTONE  CHIMNEY  IN  THE  FRONT  OF  A  RED 
WOOD  HOUSE  :  PERGOLA  SUPPORTS  ALSO  OF  COBBLESTONE. 


See  page  539. 


THREE  HOUSES  SHOWING  THE  DECORATIVE 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  RUGGED  CHIMNEYS. 


MODERN  CHIMNEYS  THAT  ARE  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  AS  WELL  AS  USEFUL 


There  E,  perhaps,  no  one  of  the 
external  structural  features  of  a 
house  which  can  so  add  to  or 
detract  from  its  quality  of  indi¬ 
viduality  as  the  chimney.  This  fact  is 
now  being  recognized  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  modern  chimney  has  become 
much  more  than  “a  funnel  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  draughts  to  carry  off  smoke  and 
other  offensive  products.”  It  is  true 
that  the  first  requisite  of  a  chimney  is 
the  possession  of  the  essential  quality 
that,  according  to  Pope,  distinguished 
the  chimneys  of  Marlborough  House, 
which  were  “so  well  designed  they  never 
smoked  in  any  wind,”  but  nowadays  the 
possession  of  this  strictly  utilitarian 
quality  is  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
The  modern  architect  goes  farther  and 
uses  his  chimneys  also  as  distinctly  dec¬ 
orative  features  in  the  general  plan  of 
the  house. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  plain  brick 
chimney  of  a  few  years  ago  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  rare.  Undoubtedly, 
that  chimney  “drew”  as  well  as  the  pic¬ 
turesque  modern  construction,  but  it 
certainly  added  little  to  the  beauty  of 
the  house.  In  the  revolt  from  its  pro¬ 
saic  ugliness  many  really  beautiful 
chimneys  have  been  built,  but  like  other 
revolts,  it  is  frequently  carried  too  far, 
often  producing  bizarre  effects  that  are 
more  distinguished  for  originality  than 
for  fitness.  The  examples  reproduced 
here,  however,  seem  to  have  attained 
the  object  for  which  the  best  modem 
builders  strive, — that  of  connecting  a 
house  with  its  surroundings  by  provid¬ 
ing  some  one  central  feature  that  shall 
be  akin  both  to  the  material  used  in  the 
building  and  to  the  soil  upon  which  it 
stands. 

The  materials  used  in  these  chimneys 
are  boulders,  cobblestones,  cement  and 
arch  brick.  The  last,  which  is  really  the 
over-burned  brick  that  comes  from  the 


arch  in  the  top  of  the  kiln,  has  only  re¬ 
cently  come  into  popularity.  It  used  to 
be  discarded  as  worthless  and  could  be 
had  for  the  asking,  but  some  architect 
who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
found  that  this  brick  is  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  that  can  be  had  for  building  chim¬ 
neys,  as  its  coloring  shows  a  number  of 
shades, — varying  from  rich  dark  red  to 
a  shade  just  off  the  black, — which  com¬ 
bine  well  with  most  of  the  tones  used 
in  staining  exterior  woodwork.  Al¬ 
though  the  vogue  for  it  has  brought  up 
the  price  of  arch  brick,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  may  still  be  bought  for 
almost  nothing  and  at  the  utmost  it  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  pressed  brick. 
It  combines  well  with  stone,  especially 
the  small  lichen-covered  cobblestones 
which  are  frequently  scattered  through 
the  brick,  giving  an  irregularity  that  is 
sometimes  very  attractive. 

The  first  illustration  shows  a  single 
large  cobblestone  chimney  in  the  front 
of  a  redwood  house  planned  somewhat 
like  a  bungalow.  The  wood  is  darkened 
to  a  rich  brown  tone  and  the  roof  is 
white,  and  the  varying  colors  of  the 
stones  used  in  the  chimney  range 
throughout  the  whole  gamut  of  shades 
between.  The  ruggedness  of  effect  ac¬ 
cords  well  with  the  rugged  construction 
of  the  porch  and  pergola,  which  are 
made  of  rough  beams  used  just  as  they 
came  from  the  mill,  and  the  use  of  stone 
is  repeated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
porch  pillars,  which  serve  as  bases  for 
the  square  upright  beams  that  support 
the  roof  of  the  porch.  In  many  cases 
cobblestone  is  improperly  used,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  combined  with  the 
daintiness  of  effect  given  by  slender 
forms  and  wood  that  is  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  and  delicately  tinted.  But  here 
the  character  of  the  stone-work  accords 
so  well  with  the  character  of  the  build¬ 
ing  that  the  chimney  and  pillars  form 
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really  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
whole  house. 

The  second  house  illustrated  is  built 
around  a  patio,  Spanish  fashion,  and  the 
two  front  gables  show  twin  chimneys 
built  of  a  combination  of  boulders,  cob¬ 
blestones  and  arch  brick,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  decorative  in  effect,  especially  as 
the  structural  idea  is  repeated  in  the 
two  heavy  square  pillars  at  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  court.  The  house  is  one  of 
those  low-walled  massively  constructed 
cement  or  plaster  houses  so  commonly 
seen  in  Southern  California,  with  roofs 
of  red  tile.  The  plaster  is  given  a  tone 
of  warm  pinkish  cream,  and  the  wood¬ 
work  of  redwood  has  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  tone  that  harmonizes  well  with 
the  color  of  the  plaster  and  the  red  of 
the  tiled  roof.  The  materials  used  in 
the  chimneys  and  pillars  repeat  all  these 
varying  shades,  and  give  just  the  needed 
touch  of  irregularity  to  the  lines  of  the 
house.  The  idea  of  strength  and  rug¬ 
gedness  is  excellently  carried  out  in  the 
shape  of  the  chimneys,  which  are  much 
broader  at  the  bottom  than  they  are  at 
the  top  and  suggest  the  natural  piling  of 
large  and  small  stones  and  brick. 

Another  chimney  that  has  the  effect 
of  naturally  piled  stones  is  seen  on  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  of  page  538.  In 
addition  to  the  flare  that  gives  the 
appearance  of  massive  strength  and 
solidity,  this  chimney  has  the  additional 
interest  of  accommodating  itself  at  the 
base  to  the  natural  slope  of  the  hill, 
which  drops  unevenly  away  from  the 
wall  of  the  house.  In  this  case  the 
boulders  are  combined  with  plaster  on 
a  brick  foundation  and  the  cap  above 
is  of  cement.  The  stones  are  piled 
solidly  at  the  bottom  and  become  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  upper  part,  seeming  to 
crop  out  irregularly  from  the  plaster. 

An  unusual  chimney  and  one  that  is 
very  satisfying  when  considered  as  a 
decorative  structural  feature  is  that 


shown  in  the  topmost  picture  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  of  illustrations.  It  is  almost 
the  only  decorative  feature  of  a  large, 
square  and  otherwise  very  plain  house, 
and  is  built  of  boulders,  cobblestones 
and  arch  brick  with  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  marked  by  little  sloping  roofs.  The 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  which  is 
solid,  is  built  almost  entirely  of  stone, 
but  above  the  first  floor  it  divides  into 
two  chimneys  built  of  brick  with  only 
an  occasional  outcropping  cobblestone. 
The  two  run  up  above  the  roof,  where 
they  join  again  in  an  arch  below  the 
broad  cap.  The  division  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  chimney  is  made  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  a  window  on 
the  second  floor  and  another  in  the  at¬ 
tic,  and  the  little  balcony  that  leads  from 
this  adds  the  last  touch  of  quaintness  to 
this  picturesque  chimney.  Vines  clam¬ 
bering  all  over  the  stones  below  and 
hanging  from  the  balcony  above  lend  an 
indescribable  touch  of  grace  and  charm 
to  the  rugged  outlines. 

The  last  chimney  shown  stands  in  a 
nook  of  the  building  so  that  it  has  the 
effect  of  being  partly  hidden.  This 
chimney  makes  no  attempt  at  rugged¬ 
ness,  being  built  of  smooth  pressed 
brick  and  showing  graceful  but  severely 
plain  lines.  Its  chief  beauty  lies  in  its 
admirable  proportions  with  relation  to 
the  roofs  below;  also  it  was  a  happy 
thought  of  the  owner  to  clothe  the  plain 
surfaces  of  brick  with  a  mantel  of  ivy 
that  relieves  the  surface  and  softens 
every  line. 

It  is  a  definite  gratification  to  have 
one’s  home  fit,  without  apparent  fore¬ 
thought,  into  its  surroundings;  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  having  happened 
in  nature’s  own  way.  The  chimney, 
more  emphatically  than  any  other  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  house,  gives  this  impression 
and  if  one  has  the  good  fortune  to 
have  it  laid  up  with  stones  found  on 
the  building  lot,  it  is  sure  to  be  satis¬ 
fying  both  in  color  and  texture. 
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The  unusual  construction  of  one 
of  the  cobblestone  chimneys 
shown  on  page  538  has  led  us  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  the 
open  fire  and  the  mantel  and  the  use 
of  natural  stone  shall  become  appro¬ 
priate  decorative  elements. 

The  drawings  show  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  every  important  item.  At¬ 
tention  should,  however,  be  given  to 
the  hardness  of  the  bricks,  particularly 
where  they  overhang,  forming  the 
dome-like  shape  of  the  fireplace. 
Great  attention  also  must  be  given  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  opening 
and  the  flue,  as  its  inches  are  of  great 


moment.  This  is  not  easy  for  anyone 
but  a  skilled  mason.  That  part  of  the 
fireplace  which  comes  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  heat  and  the  flame  must 
be  of  brick.  The  brick  may  be  tailed 
into  the  stone  work,  in  most  cases  this 
stiffens  the  construction, — but  on  no 
account  must  the  stone  be  allowed  to 
run  into  the  fireplace  proper.  Stone 
will  not  stand  the  fire.  Brick  loves  it. 
The  paving  bricks  of  Ohio  and  Illinois 
with  their  slightly  rounded  edge  and 
wonderful  heat  resisting  texture  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  builders.  The 
joints  should  be  wide  and  the  mortar 
of  lime  uncolored. 
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“It  does  not  follow,  even  when  our  minds 
....  are  stored  with  the  terms  and  the 
motives  of  Design,  that  we  shall  produce 
anything  important  or  remarkable.  Impor¬ 
tant  work  comes  only  from  important  peo¬ 
ple.  What  we  accomplish,  at  best,  is  merely 
the  measure  and  expression  of  our  own  per¬ 
sonalities.” 

— Denman  Ross. 

S  the  concluding  article  of  this 
series  will  be  given  to  color,  it 
is  well  at  this  time  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  general  points, 
some  of  which  have  been  emphasized 
during  the  year.  It  will  be  understood 
that  a  few  typical  problems  only  have 
been  chosen  to  indicate  a  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  from  simple  beginnings  to 
more  complex  questions.  The  step 
from  one  problem  to  another  represents 
merely  a  new  version  under  slightly 
varying  conditions  of  the  same  elemen¬ 
tary  ideas.  Each  art  rests  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  peculiar  to  itself,  inherent  within 
the  tools,  materials  and  constructive 
processes  involved.  The  principles  pe¬ 
culiar  to  one  art  are  not  necessarily  ap¬ 
plicable  to  another  art.  But  somewhere 
beneath  them  all  are  questions  common 
to  them  all.  We  sometimes  speak  of 
the  principles  of  architecture,  as  applied 
to  the  designing  of — a  book  cover,  for 
instance.  The  statement  is  misleading. 
The  principles  peculiar  to  architecture 
are  not  applicable  to  the  designing  of  a 
book  cover.  Architecture  is  an  art  of 
wood,  stone,  brick,  concrete,  iron,  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  acceptance  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  given  us  types  as 
widely  divergent  as  the  Parthenon,  a 
California  bungalow  and  a  Chinese 
pagoda.  If  there  is  any  relation  be¬ 
tween  an  architectural  composition  and 
a  book-cover  design,  it  must  be  sought 
in  principles  that  are  common  to  both, 
in  abstract  questions  that  belong  to  one 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  other.  There  is 


no  infallible  criterion  by  which  beauty 
can  be  measured;  and  there  will  be  an 
inevitable  disagreement  as  to  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  most  essential  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles.  But  if  we  eliminate 
the  questions  that  are  peculiar  to  each 
art  in  an  effort  to  define  principles  that 
are  common  to  the  practice  of  many 
arts,  we  shall  find  our  discussions  cen¬ 
tering  about  the  composition  of  lines, 
forms  and  tones.  Something,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  done  if  we  can  find 
through  practice  that  there  is  some 
common  principle  shared  by  the  work 
of  the  primitive  basket  maker,  the  tex¬ 
tile  of  the  mediaeval  weaver,  and  the 
carving  of  the  Japanese  artisan, — that 
the  product  of  each  is  an  interpretation 
under  different  conditions  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  same  principles  of  compo¬ 
sition.  The  things  that  count  for  beauty 
in  the  vigorous  expression  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  weaver  occur  again  in  the  work  of 
the  Orient — but  infinitely  more  subtle 
and  refined. 

We  have  always  to  accept  with  a 
grain  of  doubt  the  judgment  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  when  applied  to  the  critical 
study  of  design.  His  opinion  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  toned  by  his  own  practice  and 
experience.  We  have  likewise  to  ques¬ 
tion  our  own  free  choice.  The  things 
that  appeal  to  us  with  most  force  may, 
indeed,  narrow  our  judgment  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  broader  field  of  criticism. 
Nor  can  we  accept  without  reserve  the 
general  verdict  of  our  day.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  best  architects  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  building  classic  temples  for 
use  as  town  halls, — when  Gothic  was  a 
term  of  derision.  Even  now  there  are 
those  who  profess  to  find  neither  inter¬ 
est  nor  beauty  in  the  art  of  Old  Japan. 
There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  at 
the  present  time  a  bright  hope  for  a 
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FIGURE  SEVENTY-ONE. 

real,  vital,  twentieth  century  art.  Every 
demand  for  sound  construction  and 
simple,  honest  beauty  in  the  things  that 
we  gather  about  us  in  daily  life  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  merit  in  any  system  or  method 
for  teaching  design.  In  fact,  the  very 
term  design  implies  a  wide  margin  of 
freedom  for  individual  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Work  that  is  helpful  to  one  pupil 
may  not  be  adapted  to  the  best  interests 
of  another.  Soil  in  which  a  rose  will 
thrive  may  not  be  suitable  for  a  lily. 
The  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  is 
bound  to  be  stronger  than  any  system 
that  he  may  devise.  He  must  be  much 
broader  than  any  theory  that  he  ap¬ 
plies,  must  be  able  to  recognize  and  en¬ 
courage  the  merit  in  ideas  that  run 
counter  to  his  own.  No  teacher  can 
equip  a  pupil  with  an  imagination,  no 
system  or  iJieory  can  take  the  place  of 
an  unique  personality. 

The  value  of  working  from  the  whole 
to  the  parts  has  been  often  emphasized. 
It  is  the  final  and  logical  method.  A 
design,  for  whatever  purpose,  should  be 
felt  out,  gradually  developed  from  a 
few  tentative  lines  to  the  completed  re¬ 
sult.  With  the  blocking  in  of  the  first 
idea  the  designer  should  be  alive  to  any 


change  that  suggests  itself ;  he  should 
be  able  to  recognize  and  seize  upon  any 
variation  that  will  lend  additional  in¬ 
terest  or  beauty  to  his  work.  His  final 
choice  may  be  far  removed  from  his 
first  thought.  It  is  better  to  be  able  to 
adapt  oneself  to  a  new  version  of  an 
idea  that  may  develop  with  the  process 
than  to  stubbornly  push  a  first  thought 
past  all  suggestions  that  may  appear. 
The  first  tentative  lines  may  give  way 
to  an  entirely  different  adjustment  as 


the  design  progresses.  Many  sketches 
may  be  necessary,  roughly  blocking  in 
the  idea,  before  a  choice  of  one  for  fur- 


FIGURE  SEVENTY-THREE. 
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FIGURE  SEVENTY-FOUR. 


ther  development  is  made.  There 
should  be  throughout  the  process  a 
measure  of  elasticity;  but  in  the  end  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  statement. 

The  intent  of  a  design  should  be 
clear;  if  it  lacks  interest  there  is  still 
hope  through  continued  practice.  An 
inarticulate,  mumbled  product  is  no 
more  creditable  in  a  design  than  in 
speech.  A  design  is  thought  expressed 
in  terms  of  line,  form  and  tone,  because, 
perforce,  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  any 
other  way.  If  the  designer’s  thought  is 
not  clear  to  himself  he  surely  cannot 
hope  to  make  it  clear  to  others,  and  can¬ 
not  expect  others  to  interest  themselves 
in  a  disorderly,  mumbled  result.  A 
clear  statement  of  an  inferior  idea  is 
preferable  to  a  vague,  indefinite  design 
that  has  to  be  reinforced  by  verbal  ex¬ 
planations.  An  unexplained  product  is 
a  fair  index  to  a  designer’s  thinking 
powers.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  fine 
ideas,  but  that  you  are  unable  to  give 
them  adequate  expression  in  terms  of 
design, — try  something  else ;  nature 
never  intended  that  you  should  be  a 
designer.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  na¬ 
ture  seldom  endows  a  man  with  brill¬ 
iant  ideas  without  furnishing  him  some 
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means  for  expressing  them  with  clear¬ 
ness. 

It  is  always  important  to  know  when 
enough  has  been  said  in  a  design,  to 
know  where  to  stop.  A  logical  con¬ 
struction  is  often  more  beautiful  with¬ 
out  enrichment  than  with  it.  The  sim¬ 
ple  charm  of  a  vast  amount  of  good  ma¬ 
terial  is  often  lost  through  a  mistaken 
idea  that  beauty  is  a  question  of  en¬ 
richment  alone,  the  more  lavish  the 
enrichment  the  more  beautiful  the 
product.  Brick,  stone,  wood,  iron, 
glass,  they  are  all  beautiful  when  prop¬ 
erly  treated,  and  any  enrichment  that 
robs  them  of  their  true  character  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  design  of  doubtful 
value. 

A  thoroughly  competent  craftsman — 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  has  thoughts 
that  are  worth  while  in  design,  and  who 
possesses  the  skill  to  execute  his  de¬ 
signs  in  a  workmanlike  way — does  not 
necessarily  require  an  accurately  de¬ 
tailed  drawing  on  paper.  Such  work¬ 
men,  alas !  are  rare.  A  rough  sketch  on 
paper  may  serve  to  define  his  thought; 
but  this  sketch  is  made  on  a  basis  of 
hard-earned  experience.  To  him  it  is  a 
significant  symbol,  a  shorthand  note,  a 
mere  means  to  an  end.  He  may  well 
prefer  to  dispense  with  even  this  first 
aid  and  block  in  his  design  directly  on 
the  material  in  which  it  is  to  be  exe- 
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cuted.  The  primitive  worker  needs  no 
paper  design  to  guide  him.  The  mediae¬ 
val  craftsman  seldom  required  one.  The 
Japanese  ivory  carver 
sits  at  his  bench  with¬ 
out  any  preliminary 
sketch  to  refer  to. 

Any  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  design  is  in¬ 
complete  unless  one 
has  given  careful 
study  to  methods  of 
production.  And  any 
study  along  this  line 
would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  futility  of 
trying  to  teach  de¬ 
signing  through  a  pa¬ 
per  product  on  a 
basis  of  theoretic 
knowledge  or  book 
learned  information 
as  to  tools,  materials 
and  processes.  We 
may  hope  to  define 
elementary  principles 
on  paper,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  express  an 
abstract  beauty  of 
line,  form  and  tone, 
to  stimulate,  in  some 
measure,  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  to  learn  the 


value  of  clear  and  orderly  thought ;  but 
if  we  wish  to  go  beyond  this  abstract 
expression  let  it  be  on  a  basis  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  constructive  work. 
With  an  experience  that  gives  one  com¬ 
mand  over  the  tools  and  materials  of  a 
craft,  the  lessons  learned  through  the 
solution  of  abstract  problems  may  be 
given  a  real  and  vital  application.  The 
two  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  order 
that  there  may  be  an  immediate  and  ef¬ 
fective  correlation  between  them.  Of 
one  thing  you  may  be  sure :  if  you  can 
impart  character  and  interest  to  the 
lines  and  forms  employed  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  elementary  principles  under  the 
comparatively  simple  limitations  of  ab¬ 
stract  design,  you  will  find  that  much 
has  been  done  to  clarify  your  ideas  when 
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you  attempt  to  speak  through  construc¬ 
tive  work.  The  underlying  principles 
of  composition  are  not  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  whether  we  weave  an  idea  into 
cloth,  beat  it  into  metal,  or  carve  it  in 
wood. 

We  have  seen  that  nature  may  enter 
into  a  design  in  various  ways :  We  may 
start  with  an  abstract  symbol  of  imag¬ 
inative  origin,  giving  to  the  result  a 
character  suggested  by  natural  growth 
or  form.  We  may  find  in  nature  mate¬ 
rial  for  direct  conventionalization. 


though  the  process  may  lead  us  so  far 
back  toward  the  geometric  that  the 
original  source  of  the  motif  is  lost  from 
sight.  We  may  find  in  the  analysis  of 
some  particular  form  from  nature  ma¬ 
terial  for  our  purpose,  as  for  instance 
in  Plate  65.  In  the  first  example  the 
designer  broke  his  large  measure  of 
light  into  smaller  measures  suggestive 
of  a  clue  derived  from  the  cross  section 
of  a  fruit.  In  the  second  example,  a 
pomegranate,  we  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  a  section  of  the  fruit  fur¬ 
nished  the  suggestion  for  a  breaking  of 
the  large  measure.  In  Fig.  71  is  a  pen 
sketch  from  a  section  of  the  pomegran¬ 
ate.  The  contrast  between  the  rich  red 
seed  masses  and  the  creamy  core  of  the 
fruit  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Incident¬ 
ally,  one  wonders  if  the  so-called  “pear 
motif”  of  the  Persian  designers  was  not 
suggested  by  a  section  of  this  fruit  so 
common  to  the  land. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
ways  then  in  which  nature  may  be  of 
assistance.  But  when  you  first  go  to 
nature,  let  it  be  as  a  test  of  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  think  in  terms  of  design.  Ques¬ 
tion  your  own  inventive  skill ;  ask 
yourself  what  it  is  that  will  give  char¬ 
acter  and  distinction  to  your  design 
regardless  of  the  beauty  of  your  nat¬ 
ural  prototype.  Choose  a  simple  motif 
and  set  yourself  the  problem  of  im¬ 
parting  as  much  beauty  to  your  design 
as  is  possible.  There  is  no  need  to 
start  a  frantic  search  for  something  to 
adapt  or  conventionalize.  There  is 
scarcely  a  thing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  is  not  adapted  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  purposes  of  design. 
Through  the  whole  realm  of  nature, 
from  the  crystal  to  the  human  form, 
the  designer  may  choose  as  he  will. 
And  if  he  has  any  imaginative  force 
or  inventive  skill  he  may  likely  as  not 
find  ample  material  for  his  purpose  in 
the  first  weed  that  is  plucked  by  his 
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back  door-step.  Nature  is 
ever  at  hand  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestion  and  help  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  lines,  forms  and 
tones,  providing  you  are 
equipped  with  thinking 
powers  for  yourself. 

Problem  ; — As  a  final 
test  of  an  ability  to  ap¬ 
proach  nature  from  a  de¬ 
sign  point  of  view  let  us 
choose  a  motif  from  animate 
life  and  adapt  it  to  forms  of 
different  shapes  and  meas¬ 
ures,  such  as  a  circle,  rect¬ 
angle  and  triangle.  The 
peacock  suggests  itself  as 
peculiarly  appropriate  for 
such  a  problem.  With  a 
wide  range  of  practice  a 
solution  of  the  problem  may 
lead  one  to  a  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  natural  character 
of  the  motif  or  far  back,  into  the  geo¬ 
metric.  In  Figs.  72  and  73  are  two 
examples  not  far  removed  from  the 
problem  of  the  May  Craftsman.  In 
the  former,  the  interest  is  largely  in 
the  relation  of  lines  to  each  other  and 
to  the  enclosing  figure.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  breaking  of  black  and  white 
areas  is  of  chief  interest,  with  a 
strong,  dominant  movement  of  all  the 
elements  within  the  circle.  Plate  66  is 
our  little  problem  of  the  fishes  all  over 
again  with  a  few  additional  difficulties. 
It  is  a  balanced  distribution  of  these 
values  in  which  the  lines  and  forms  are 
related  in  a  common  movement.  In 
Figs.  74  and  75  are  two  constructive  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  motifs.  Here  our  ab¬ 
stract  problems  join  once  more  with 
questions  of  utility,  tools  and  materials, 
and  it  may  be  found  that  the  relation 
between  them  is,  after  all,  very  close; 
practice  in  the  former  has  not  been 
without  value  to  the  latter.  A  lamp 
shade  has  to  be  seen  in  the  daytime  with 
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the  light  shining  upon  it  as  well  as  at 
night  with  the  light  shining  through  it. 
With  this  condition  in  mind  one  must 
give  thought  both  to  the  space  and  mass 
arrangement  that  will  be  most  effective 
when  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  to  the 
composition  of  lines,  forms  and  tones, 
that  will  be  attractive  in  daylight  hours.' 
Plate  67  is  a  lamp  of  this  character.  In 
Fig.  76  is  another  peacock  design  in¬ 
tended  as  a  slight  enrichment  to  a  con¬ 
structive  problem.  That  it  shall  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  the  unity  of  a  con¬ 
structive  whole  is  of  first  importance., 
Its  position  in  the  design,  its  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  problem,  is  indicated  in 
Plate  68.  It  is,  in  itself,  little  more  than 
a  problem  in  line,  space  and  mass,  mere¬ 
ly  an  expression  of  the  idea  in  beaten 
copper.  In  Plate  69  is  a  peacock  motif 
clipped  from  a  modern  wall  paper.  The 
name  of  the  designer  is  unknown  to  the 
writer.  It  is  an  interesting  treatment, 
in  line  with  our  present  problem,  of 
space  breaking  within  a  square. 
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All  wood-carv¬ 
ers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the 
device  shown 
here  for  holding  the 
work  in  place,  and 
also  in  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  handles 
of  tools.  A  singular 
interest  is  rightly 
given  by  many  carv¬ 
ers  to  the  variation 
of  these  handles, 
whether  for  chisels 
or  gauges,  parting 
tools  or  veiners.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  greatest 
progress  is  made  in 
his  work  by  the  cen¬ 
tering  of  his  efforts 
to  the  adroit,  eating- 
out  of  the  design,  the 
workman  so  adjusts  his  tools  as  to  be 
able  to  recognize  them  by  touch  of  the 
handle.  He  varies  the  size,  the  shape, 


the  texture  of  the  wood — -indeed  some¬ 
times  he  even  uses  bone,  ivory  or 
metal  for  a  handle.  The  woodyards 
are  searched  for  material 
that  shall  give  a  change  of 
texture;  so  that  he  can  read¬ 
ily  identify  the  tool  by  his 
\  fingers  alone.  The  right 
hand,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  is  reserved  for  guid¬ 
ing,  directing  and  turning 
one  way  or  the  other,  while 
the  left  is  employed  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  chisel  from  slip¬ 
ping  forward,  adjusting  both 
by  manipulative  skill  rather 
than  actual  pressure.  The 
worker  will  feel  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  its  direction  and 
density,  ever  changing,  and 
secure  a  delicate  passage  by 
means  of  a  delicate  touch. 

It  is  rather  by  a  skillful 
nibbling  away  of  texture 
than  by  mere  force  that  the 
work  is  done. 
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Before  discussing  the  next  class 
of  dyestuffs,  probably  the  most 
important  of  all  for  the  arts  and 
crafts  worker,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  general 
equipment  necessary  for  dyeing,  and  to 
give  some  general  rules  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  the  beginner. 

The  articles  which  are  necessary  for 
even  quite  elaborate  work  are,  fortu¬ 
nately,  few  and  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive.  For  dye  pots  by  far  the  most 
useful  are  agate  ware  vessels,  large  cups 
being  used  for  class  work,  and  for  prac¬ 
tical  work  boilers  in  sizes  varying  from 
one  to  five  gallons  capacity,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  dyed 
at  one  time.  It  is  always  best,  especially 
for  amateurs,  to  dye  in  one  batch 
enough  material  to  complete  the  work 
on  hand,  whether  rug,  portiere,  piece  of 
tapestry  or  the  like,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  exactly  matching  the  shade 
afterward.  For  three  and  a  half  or  four 
pounds  of  cotton  rags,  such  as  is  used 
for  rag  carpets,  3^-gallon  pots  are 
about  the  right  size.  This  amount  of 
material  will  be  enough  for  one  rug 
6x4  feet  or  so,  woven  on  a  hand-loom. 

For  heating  it  is  best  to  use  a  gas 
stove  with  four  or  five  ring  burners. 


and  it  is  always  best  to  have  one  or  two 
large  pots  set  aside  for  heating  water, 
or  for  boiling  out  the  raw  goods,  and 
another  used,  when  very  fast  colors  on 
cotton  or  linen  are  employed,  for  boiling 
out,  and  brightening  the  finished  mate¬ 
rials  with  soap.  These  pots  should  be 
reserved  for  these  purposes  and  not 
used  for  dyeing,  to  avoid  danger  of 
staining  the  goods. 

The  top  of  a  kitchen  range  will,  of 
course,  do  for  heating,  but  whenever 
possible  it  is  best  to  have  a  separate 
stove,  set  low,  so  that  the  top  of  it  will 
not  be  more  than  two  or  two  and  one- 
half  feet  from  the  ground.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  operator  to  look  down  into  the 
dye  pot,  and  stir  the  goods  without 
straining  or  excessive  fatigue. 

While  the  material  is  being  dyed  it 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  motion. 
When  working  with  small  amounts  of 
material,  or  light  goods  such  as  straw, 
raffia,  muslin  and  the  like,  or  delicate 
or  easily  spoiled  material  like  silk  in 
skeins,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way  to  use  for  stirring  heavy 
glass  rods,  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 
long,  well  rounded  at  the  ends.  These 
can  be  obtained,  at  little  expense,  from 
any  dealer  in  chemical  apparatus,  and 
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are  always  clean  and  smooth  if  care¬ 
fully  handled  and  thoroughly  washed. 
Of  course,  they  are  liable  to  crack  and 
chip  if  exposed  to  sudden  variations  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  when  working  with 
large  quantities  of  heavy  materials,  ten 
pound  batches  and  upward,  are  liable  to 
break  and  do  injury.  In  these  cases  it 
is  best  to  use  wooden  dyesticks,  as,  for 
instance,  broomsticks  cut  into  two-foot 
lengths  and  with  ends  carefully  rounded 
by  whittling  with  a  sharp  penknife.  But 
for  really  careful  work  it  is  necessary 
to  have  several  sets  of  these  dyesticks, 
two  for  each  main  color,  and  they  must 
be  carefully  washed  each  time  after  be¬ 
ing  used,  or  they  will  stain  cloth  that  is 
being  dyed  in  light  shades,  and  will  soon 
get  soft  and  rotten  from  the  action  of 
the  alkali  in  the  dye  baths. 

Good  rubber  gloves  are  extremely 
useful,  while  dyeing,  to  protect  the 
hands  not  only  from  being  stained  and 
discolored  by  the  dyes,  but  also  from 
the  action  of  the  chemicals,  especially 
in  dyeing  with  indigo  and  other  vat 
dyes,  where  caustic  alkalies  are  used. 

Both  before  and  after  dyeing  it  is 
very  important  to  have  at  hand  a  good 
clothes  wringer,  preferably  with  metal 
frame.  In  fact,  for  very  careful  work 
there  should  be  two  wringers,  one  to 
wring  out  the  raw  materials,  after  boil¬ 
ing  them  in  soap  and  water,  or,  if  clean, 
in  plain  water  to  insure  that  they  are 
thoroughly  wet,  and  the  other  to  wring 
out  the  excess  of  dye  liquor  from  the 
goods  before  rinsing,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  before  hanging  up  to  oxidize. 

Sufficient  room  should  be  provided 
for  hanging  and  drying,  and  usually  or¬ 
dinary  clothes  lines  conveniently  fas¬ 
tened  arc  all  that  are  necessary.  For 
special  purposes,  as  in  class  work,  for 
instance,  or  when  working  on  very  deli¬ 
cate  material  like  silk  in  skeins,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  build  simple  clothes- 
horses  made  of  thick  glass  tubing,  one 


inch  or  so  in  diameter,  supported  on 
wooden  frames. 

One  word  of  warning  here  about  the 
use  of  the  colors.  Nothing  more  marks 
the  unskilled  workman  than  the  depend¬ 
ence  for  his  shades  on  individual  dyes. 
The  most  difficult  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  one 
that  can  only  be  mastered  by  constant 
practice  and  application,  is  the  mixing 
of  simple  “primary”  colors  so  as  to  get 
the  desired  color  effects.  Three,  or,  at 
the  most,  four  good  colors^a  red,  blue 
and  yellow,  with  perhaps  a  black  to 
save  trouble — are  all  that  are  really  nec¬ 
essary  in  any  one  class  to  get  any  con¬ 
ceivable  shade.  Another  important 
matter  is  to  study  the  gradation  in  tone 
that  can  be  produced  by  “topping”  one 
color  with  another.  For  instance,  in 
dyeing  some  particular  shade  of  green, 
—say  that  produced  on  cotton  by  Kati- 
gen  Green  2  B,  Elberfeld,— this  color 
can  be  fairly  matched  in  shade  by  mix¬ 
ing  in  proper  proportions  solutions  of 
one  of  the  sulphur  blues  with  a  sulphur 
yellow,  and  dyeing  the  cloth  in  this  mix¬ 
ture.  Or  the  same  shade  can  be  reached 
by  first  dyeing  the  cotton  blue  and  then 
topping  it  with  yellow,  or  by  dyeing  it 
yellow  and  topping  it  with  blue.  The 
shade  will  be  the  same  in  each  case,  but 
the  tone  will  be  more  or  less  different, 
and,  almost  invariably,  the  effects  from 
mixing  or,  better,  topping  the  colors 
will  be  more  interesting  than  from  the 
use  of  a  single  dye.  This  is  very 
marked  in  some  other  materials,  as,  for 
instance,  in  leather  staining. 

CLASS  II. 

Colors  Formed  by  Oxidation  on  the 
Fiber. 

(a)  Sulphur  dyes. 

(&)  Vat  dyes. 

The  dyestuffs  belonging  to  this  class 
are  particularly  valuable  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  because,  while  applied  in  one  bath 
and  with  but  little  difficulty,  they  pro- 
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duce  colors  which  are  exceedingly  fast 
to  washing  and,  in  most  cases,  to  light. 

(o)  Sulphur  Dyes. — These  dyes, 
which  are  now  very  numerous,  have  all 
resulted  from  the  discovery  by  one  of 
the  French  dye  manufacturers  that  by 
heating  sawdust  and  other  organic  ma¬ 
terial  with  caustic  alkali  and  sulphur  a 
coloring  matter  could  be  extracted 
which  has  certain  interesting  properties. 
It  was  insoluble  in  water  or  acids,  but 
dissolved  readily  in  an  alkaline  solution 
of  sodium  sulphide.  If  cotton  or  linen 
was  heated  in  this  solution  the  color 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  fiber  quite 
readily,  and  then,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  dye  would  become  oxidized 
and  would  be  fastened  to  the  fiber  so 
permanently  that  no  amount  of  wash¬ 
ing  could  dislodge  it.  This  coloring 
matter,  known  as  Cachou  de  Laval,  gave 
orange  brown  shades  of  but  little  value, 
but,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  started 
investigations  which  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  have  entirely  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  dyeing  industry. 

Every  important  dye  firm  has  discov¬ 
ered  and  put  on  the  market  a  line  of 
colors,  blacks,  blues,  browns,  violets, 
yellows  and  in  one  case  a  red,  which 
have  the  rare  peculiarities  of  being  sol¬ 
uble  in  alkaline  sodium  sulphide,  of  ad¬ 
hering  readily  without  mordants  to  veg¬ 
etable  fibers  and  of  being  set  or  fixed 
by  exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Class  Names. — While  in  general 
known  and  identified  as  the  Sulphur  col¬ 
ors,  the  different  manufacturers  have 
given  special  class  names  to  their  own 
series,  thus: 

Immedial,  Katigen,  Kryogene,  Pyro¬ 
gen,  Thiogene,  Thion,  etc. 

General  Applications. — These  colors 
are  almost  exclusively  used  for  dyeing 
cotton  and  linen,  when  shades  are  re¬ 
quired  fast  to  washing,  without  the 
necessity  of  going  through  a  mordant¬ 
ing  process.  They  are  dyed  in  one  bath 
with  very  little  more  difficulty  than  the 


Salt  colors  described  in  the  last  article, 
and  while  not  faster  to  light  than  the 
very  best  of  that  class,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  bleed. 

On  wool  they  are  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
used.  Wool  is  almost  always  dyed  with 
the  acid  colors  in  an  acid  bath,  and 
when  there  is  need  for  extremely  fast 
shades  these  are  usually  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  the  mordant  colors,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Alizarines  with  chrome  mor¬ 
dant. 

But  for  silk  they  are  occasionally  val¬ 
uable,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  where 
silk  yarns  are  used  for  embroidery  on 
cotton  or  linen  goods  that  are  expected 
to  stand  washing  with  hot  soap  suds. 
Silk  dyed  in  the  usual  way  with  acid 
colors  will  “strip”  almost  completely 
after  a  few  minutes’  immersion  in  boil¬ 
ing  soap  and  water;  while  when  dyed 
with  Sulphur  dyes  the  colors  are  per¬ 
manent. 

It  must,  however,  be  always  remem¬ 
bered  that  hot  alkaline  solutions  are 
very  destructive  to  animal  fibers,  and  so 
special  care  must  be  taken  when  silk  is 
to  be  dyed  with  these  dyestuffs. 

On  mercerized  cotton  and  also  on 
artificial  silk  these  dyestuffs  take  easily 
and  well — in  cold  or  lukewarm  baths. 

DYEING  DIRECTIONS. 

For  Cotton. — The  color,  carefully 
measured  out,  is  dissolved  in  hot  water 
to  which  has  been  added  twice  as  much 
sodium  sulphide  (crystals)  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  one-third  as  much  soda  ash.  In 
all  these  formulae  cooking  soda  may  be 
used  in  place  of  soda  ash — only  in  quan¬ 
tities  almost  twice  as  large. 

The  cotton,  well  wetted,  is  heated  in 
this  dye  liquor  until  it  boils,  and  then 
salt  is  added,  about  two  spoonfuls  for 
every  spoonful  of  the  dye-stuff.  After 
boiling  for  some  fifteen  minutes, keeping 
the  cotton  as  far  as  possible  below  the 
level  of  the  liquid,  the  heat  is  removed 
and  the  cotton,  as  soon  as  cool  enough. 
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is  run  thoroughly  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  through  the  wringer,  till  all  extra 
liquor  is  squeezed  out.  It  is  then 
shaken  out,  hung  up  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  to  oxidize,  after  which  it  is  well 
washed  in  a  boiling  soap  bath,  rinsed 
free  of  soap  and  again  hung  up  to  dry. 

In  case  light  shades  are  desired,  or 
the  material  is  tender,  the  dyeing  can  be 
done  at  lukewarm  temperature,  or,  if  at 
the  boil,  without  the  addition  of  salt. 

For  Silk.~For  each  spoonful  of  dye¬ 
stuff  used,  there  is  measured  out  one 
spoonful  of  sodium  sulphide  and  two  of 
glucose.  These  are  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  and  added  to  the  dyestuff,  which 
should  contain  a  little  soda,  some  Tur¬ 
key  red  oil  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Glauber  salt.  (For  three  gallons  of 
dye  liquor  the  amount  would  be  about 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  ash,  five  of 
Turkey  red  oil  and  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Glauber  salt.)  The  silk 
is  boiled  in  this  dye  liquor  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  taken  out,  squeezed 
through  a  wringer,  shaken  out  and  hung 
in  the  air  for  half  an  hour,  then  washed 
in  a  hot  soap  bath  and  finished  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  bath  containing  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  to  the  gallon  of  acetic  acid 
or  strong  vinegar. 

Colors  Produced. — These  Sulphur 
colors  are  particularly  strong  in  various 
shades  of  black,  blue  and  brown.  Some 
of  the  yellow  shades,  also,  are  very  fast 
and  good. 

As  a  rule  the  shades  are  softer  and 
deeper  and  much  less  brilliant  than  the 


Direct  Cotton  or  Salt  colors  described 
before.  They  are  fast  to  washing  and, 
in  most  cases,  fast  to  light. 

Selected  Colors. — 

Badische — Kryogene  Black  T  G  O. 

“  Direct  Blue  G. 

"  Brown  R  B. 

Casella — Immedial  Black  N  R  7. 

“  Indone  B  B  F  cone. 

“  Yellow  Olive  G. 

Elberfeld — Katigen  Indigo  B  extra. 

“  Yellow  G. 

“  Brown  2  R. 

“  Green  2  B. 

Kalle — Thion  Black  2  B  X  extra. 

“  Blue  B  cone. 

“  Yellow  G  G. 

“  Indigo  Red  B. 

Metz — Thiogene  Black  M. 

“  Cyanine  C. 

“  Gold  Yellow  O. 

“  Brown  G  2  T. 

After  Treatment. — The  colors  in  the 
above  list  are  all  fast  to  washing,  and  in 
most  cases  fast  to  light.  When  exposed 
to  very  fierce  sunlight  some  of  them  are 
liable  to  change  their  shade  somewhat, 
but  even  then  will  be  found  to  fade  to 
nice  soft  shades  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  original. 

For  very  extreme  cases  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  after  treat  them,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  article,  by  keeping  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  in  a  hot  bath 
(not  necessarily  boiling)  containii^ 
small  amounts  of  copper  sulphate,  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  and  acetic  acid. 


i 
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The  question  of  color  harmony 
enters  so  largely  into  our  fur¬ 
nishings  today  that  we  are  often 
impelled  to  try  to  manufacture 
in  the  home  workshop  articles  of  daily 
use  which  we  have  failed  to  procure 
ready  made.  Fitness  of  material  is  also 
an  important  part  of  this  problem  of 
making  a  room  harmoniously  beautiful, 
and  this  applies  even  to  the  bindings  of 
the  books,  which  in  a  general  living 
room  should  share  the  character  of  the 
rest  of  the  furniture.  In  a  library  there 
may  be  scope  for  elaborate  and  fanciful 
bindings,  but  books  like  guest  books  and 
albums  which  are  used  in  a  living  room 
should  be  not  only  durable  but  simple 
and  sturdy  in  effect.  Albums  especially 
should  be  built  to  endure  the  hard 
knocks  of  family  life,  for  in  these  days 
of  kodaks  they  hold  the  record  of  many 
a  holiday  and  are  frequently  referred 
to.  For  this  reason  home-made  albums 
are  preferable,  for  each  of  the  parts 
may  be  chosen  for  some  special  quality : 
strong  hand-made  paper  of  a  dull  gray 
or  brown  for  the  leaves,  cowhide  or 
sheepskin  for  the  cover,  and  the  col¬ 
oring  of  the  whole  selected  with  a 
thought  as  to  the  style  of  photographic 
paper  the  family  kodak  fiend  affects,  a 
brown  color  scheme  for  sepia  prints, 
blue-gray  with  gray-brown  covers  for 
black  and  white.  If  more  vivid  color  is 
desired  there  is  a  certain  leather  pre¬ 
pared  with  vegetable  dye  called  Niger 
Morocco,  to  be  had  in  a  dull  red  which 
deepens  with  age. 

The  making  of  an  album  is  a  task 
which  requires  no  great  skill,  although 
patience  and  accuracy  are  essential.  Let 
the  would-be  binder  investigate  the 
family  workshop  and  see  that  he  has 
in  hand  the  following :  —a  hard  pencil ; 
a  ruler  with  a  metal  edge ;  two  pairs  of 
dividers,  both  large  and  small;  a  car¬ 
penter’s  try  square;  an  awl;  a  large 


paste  brush;  a  glue  pot  and  brush;  a 
couple  of  good  smooth  boards.  There 
are  also  necessary  some  drawing  instru¬ 
ments,  a  T  square  and  triangles,  and  a 
few  special  bookbinder’s  tools,  an  ivory 
paper  knife,  called  technically  a  bone 
folder,  a  paring  knife  for  leather,  a 
small  letter  press,  a  finishing  press, 
backing  boards  and  a  backing  hammer. 
This  small  outfit,  although  it  seems  to 
contain  so  many  articles,  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  dollars. 

In  the  way  of  materials,  a  few  sheets 
must  be  procured  of  bookboards  of 
various  styles,  strawboard,  a  finer  style 
for  delicate  work,  and  a  few  sheets  of 
paper  of  the  desired  color.  Half  a 
dozen  sheets  of  charcoal  paper  make  a 
good-sized  album.  Two  sheets  of  a 
mottled  paper  called  Morris  or  Oxford 
make  pretty  end  papers,  and  the  color¬ 
ing  may  harmonize  with  that  of  the 
leaves.  A  quantity  of  cheap  unprinted 
newspaper  sheets  should  be  kept  on 
hand  to  cover  delicate  work ;  there 
should  also  be  at  least  two  sets  of 
smooth  tins  and  a  yard  of  coarse  book 
linen. 

The  album  is  best  made  with  flexible 
covers,  and  should  be  made  all  in  one 
section,  that  is  one  set  of  leaves  folded 
one  inside  another.  Six  sheets  of  paper 
will  be  ample. 

Take  one  sheet  and  lay  it  out  on  a 
large  flat  board.  Divide  the  left  edge 
into  three  equal  parts  and  draw  lines 
across  at  right  angles  to  the  left  edge. 
Find  the  center  of  the  top  edge  and 
draw  a  line  down  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  the  cross  lines.  Mark  the  corners 
with  xs  as  shown  in  the  drawing  (Ill. 
No.  i).  Cut  the  cross  lines  with  a  sharp 
knife  held  against  the  edge  of  a  metal 
rule,  and  fold  each  piece  veiy  carefully 
on  the  up  and  down  line,  so  that  the 
upper  edges  exactly  coincide.  Cut  and 
fold  each  sheet  in  the  same  way.  This 
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gives  eighteen  sheets,  two  of  which  may¬ 
be  made  into  end  papers.  Cut  a  piece 
of  Morris  paper  the  size  of  each  of  the 
two  sheets.  Lay  them  figured  side 


FOLDING  SHEETS  FOR  ALBUM.  METHOD 
OF  OBTAINING  SQUARE;  ILL.  NO.  I. 

down  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  Dip  a 
large  paste  brush  into  flour  paste  which 
has  been  strained  smooth,  and  cover 
every  part  of  the  paper,  holding  it  in 
the  center  with  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger.  Lay  the  charcoal  paper  on  the 
Morris  paper,  lay  a  clean  paper  over 
and  rub  down  with  the  bone  folder.  Do 
each  end  paper  the  same  way,  and  put 
them  to  press  between  tins  covered  with 
clean  papers. 

When  they  are  perfectly  dry  take  out 
of  the  press  and  fold,  figured  side  in. 


END  PAPER,  SHOWING  BOOKBINDING 
CRASH  ;  ILL.  NO.  2. 

Rub  down  the  creases  with  the  bone 
folder.  Cut  a  piece  of  book  linen  lYz 
inches  wide  and  the  length  of  the  fold 
just  made.  Paste  this  and  lay  the  two 
end  papers  on  it  about  i/i6  of  an  inch 
apart,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  (Ill.  No. 
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2).  Press  till  dry,  and  fold  around  the 
other  sheets,  with  the  book  linen  out,  as 
it  will  come  between  the  book  and  the 
cover.  Press  the  book  thoroughly,  and 
“knock  it  up,”  by  holding  it  between 
the  two  hands  and  tapping  the  “head” 
or  top  on  a  horizontal  surface.  Next 
place  the  book  on  a  stone  and  lay  a  try 
square  across  the  head  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  being  careful  that  the  try  square 
is  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  back  of 
the  book  (Ill.  No.  3). 

This  is  all  the  cutting  edges  necessary 
in  an  album,  so  the  next  step,  after  the 
book  has  been  well  pressed,  is  sewing. 
This  should  be  done  with  embroidery 


CUTTING  HEAD  OF  ALBUM— -TRY  SQUARE  AT 
RIGHT  ANGLES  AT  BACK  OF  BOOK :  ILL.  NO.  3. 


silk,  of  a  color  to  blend  with  the  book, 
or  contrast  with  it.  Orange  silk  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  a  brown  album.  The  stitches 
should  be  an  inch  apart,  and  holes 
should  be  pricked  (Ill.  No.  4)  through 
pencil  marks  laid  off  with  a  rule  before 
any  stitches  are  taken.  Begin  inside, 
leaving  a  thread  an  inch  long.  The 
stitches  go  over  and  under,  from  top  to 
bottom,  returning  in  the  same  holes 
with  an  effect  like  back-stitching.  When 
the  top  has  been  reached  tie  the  ends  of 
silk  in  a  flat  knot,  cut  about  two  inches 
long  and  fray  out  the  ends  (Ill.  No.  5). 

A  flexible  cover  is  suitable  for  an 
album,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  inside 
the  cover  a  light  board  to  make  the 
leather  lie  flat.  The  boards  should  be 
the  exact  size  of  the  leaves  and  pasted 
to  the  end  papers,  with  paste  in  which 
a  little  glue  has  been  stirred.  Tins 
should  then  be  placed  between  the  end 
papers  and  the  first  sheet  of  the  book, 
and  the  book  put  in  press.  To  make  the 
pattern  for  the  leather,  which  should  be 
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PREPARING  FOR  PRICKING  HOLES  :  ILL.  NO.  4. 

made  to  project  Yz  an  inch  beyond  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  place  the  book,  back 
down,  on  a  large  piece  of  manila  paper 
and  draw  around  the  back,  then  tip  the 
book  to  the  right  side  and  draw  around 
it ;  same  with  the  left.  Remove  the  book 
and  correct  these  lines  with  the  ruler, 
and  draw  another  set  Yz  an  inch  outside 
of  these.  The  leather  may  then  be  cut 
by  this  pattern,  the  lines  being  drawn 
later  on  the  wrong  side  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  pattern.  The  leather 
should  be  glued  in  place,  the  glue  being 
applied  to  the  boards  and  back  of  the 
book,  and  the  leather  quickly  folded  in 
place  (Ill.  No.  6).  Clean  paper  should 
then  be  laid  over,  and  the  bone  folder 
used  to  rub  down  the  back  and  sides 
until  every  particle  of  leather  is  stuck. 
The  book  may  then  be  put  under  slight 
pressure  till  dry. 


SEWING  A  SECTION  :  ILL.  NO.  5. 

The  last  step  is  lacing  the  back  with 
thongs.  Holes  should  be  made  with  an 
awl  about  i  inch  apart,  and  the  thongs 
of  leather  run  through  in  cobbler’s 
stitch  as  shown  in  the  sketch;  the  ends 
being  tied  in  the  middle  (Ill.  No.  7). 

A  guest  book  is  almost  as  simple  of 
construction,  except  that  it  should 
be  made  of  several  sections  of  any  de¬ 


sired  size,  and  sewed  on  tapes  to  allow 
of  free  opening.  Charcoal  paper  and 
smooth,  thin  water  color  paper  are  both 
good  materials  and,  if  the  paper  is 
folded  twice,  that  is,  cut  in  half  and 
each  half  cut  in  half,  a  good  size  is 
obtained.  Each  section  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  described  above  and  the  end 
papers  made  and  lined  as  in  the  album ; 
but  each  end  paper  should  have,  instead 
of  a  piece  of  book  linen,  a  guard  of 


thin  strong  paper  wide  enough  to  fold 
one  over  the  first  section  and  the  other 
over  the  last  section.  These  being  put 
in  position  the  book  must  be  carefully 
“knocked  up’’  and  put  in  press  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  (Ill.  No.  8),  with 
the  head  and  back  vertical.  It  should  be 
under  heavy  pressure  over  night.  A 
better  style  of  end  paper,  too  elaborate 
to  be  described  here,  may  be  found  in 
Douglas  Cockerell’s  book  on  Binding. 

In  sewing  a  book  there  are  certain 
stitches  called  kettle  stitches,  taken 
about  Y2  an  inch  from  each  end,  and 
lines  must  first  be  drawn  for  these  with 
the  try  square  exactly  perpendicular. 


LEATHER  THONGS  RUN  THROUGH 
IN  cobbler’s  STITCH  :  ILL.  NO.  7. 
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HEAD  OF  BOOK  MUST  BE  VERTICAL:  ILL.  NO.  8. 

Then  the  space  between  may  be  divided 
up  in  tapes,  five  equal  spaces  if  four 
tapes  are  to  be  used.  Lines  must  be 
drawn  across  with  a  soft  pencil,  and 
on  each  side  of  each  of  these  another 
heavy  line  half  the  width  of  the  tape 
away.  These  lines  should  all  be  made 
very  distinct,  and  it  is  well  to  saw  in 
the  lines  for  the  kettle  stitch  with  a 
back  saw,  about  i/i6  of  an  inch.  The 
other  marks  should  be  pricked  through 
in  each  section.  The  sewing  always 
begins  with  the  end  paper,  and  a  long 
thread  of  embroidery  silk  should  be 
used,  with  the  end  tied  to  a  tack  in  the 
table,  so  that  it  will  not  pull  through 
into  the  book.  The  thread  goes  through 
the  right  -  hand  kettle  stitch  hole, 
through  the  end  paper  and  first  section 
and  comes  out  of  the  hole  at  the  right 
side  of  the  first  tape,  crossing  the  tape 
and  going  in  at  the  other  side,  and  so 
on  till  the  last  kettle  stitch  hole  is 
reached,  when  the  second  section  is  laid 
on  the  first  and  the  thread  goes  into 
the  kettle  stitch  hole  just  above,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  (Ill.  No.  9).  The 
further  method  and  kettle  stitches  are 
illustrated  in  the  drawings.  Every 
three  or  four  sections  a  buttonhole 
stitch  is  made  catching  the  threads  in 


SEWING  ON  TAPE — KETTLE  STITCH  !  ILL.  NO.  9. 
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each  tape.  The  ends  of  the  thread 
must  be  tied  with  a  weaver’s  knot.  The 
sewing  complete,  the  last  thread  is  se¬ 
cured  with  a  triple  kettle  stitch,  and  the 
first  end  untied  and  secured  in  the  same 
way. 

Rounding  is  an  important  process,  as 
it  gives  shape  and  style  to  the  volume. 
The  back  of  the  book  should  be  soaked 
with  glue,  which  is  allowed  to  nearly 
dry,  the  took  is  placed  on  a  table,  and 
the  top  pressed  forward  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  back  is  then  tapped 
with  a  backing  hammer.  The  book  is 
then  reversed,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
back  rounded. 

Backing  makes  the  rounding  per¬ 


PRESSING - BOOK  READY  FOR 

backing:  ill.  no.  io. 


fectly  solid.  To  back  the  book  it  must 
be  put  in  a  press,  with  the  backing  irons 
placed  the  thickness  of  the  boards  below 
the  edge,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The 
edges  are  tapped  with  the  backing  ham¬ 
mer  so  they  form  a  joint,  as  shown  in 
the  end  view  (Ill.  No.  lo).  The  whole 
back  is  then  tapped  until  it  is  solid,  a 
strong  wrist  blow  being  used. 

The  book  must  be  allowed  to  dry, 
and  thin  boards  may  then  be  pasted  on, 
with  of  an  inch  of  space  between  the 
joint  and  the  board.  These  should  be 
glued  in  place  as  in  the  album,  and  if 
the  tapes  are  thin,  they  may  be  glued  to 
the  boards  and  the  leather  put  directly 
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WRITING  PORTFOLIO  OF  WHOLE 
calfskin:  ill.  no.  ii. 


over,  but  generally  an  extra  paper  or 
thin  board  is  necessary.  The  leather 
cover  may  then  be  put  on  with  project¬ 
ing  edges  as  in  the  album. 

In  case  the  worker  has  found  the 
work  of  sufficient  interest  to  wish  to 
learn  the  method  of  turning  in  the 
leather  and  “finishing,”  a  more  detailed 
article  by  the  writer,  which  appeared 
in  The  Craftsman  of  October 
1906,  may  be  consulted. 

A  word  on  the  subject  of 
portfolios  may  not  come  amiss. 

The  size  and  proportion  being 
decided,  the  number  of  pockets 
should  be  considered.  A  very 
practical  style  is  made  of  a 
whole  calfskin,  the  pockets  be¬ 
ing  formed  inside  the  covers,  by 
folding  the  skin,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
being  laced  with  thongs,  which 
also  form  ends  to  tie  at  the 
front  (Ill.  No.  ii).  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back  should  be  stiff¬ 
ened  by  putting  on  an  extra 


piece  of  leather  extending  in¬ 
side  the  pocket.  The  opposite 
side  should  be  cut  away  so  as 
to  form  a  writing  pad  in  which 
blotting  paper  may  be  inserted. 
Another  portfolio  is  intended 
especially  to  hold  sketches, 
which  are  often  too  long  to  go 
in  the  pockets  of  the  ordinary 
size  (Ill.  No.  12).  It  is  made 
of  calf  or  sheepskin,  lined  with 
a  thinner  leather,  the  two  parts 
sewed  together  all  around  with 
cobbler’s  stitch.  An  extra  piece 
of  thicker  leather  stiffens  the 
the  back.  When  the  sewing  is  com¬ 
pleted  slits  are  cut  with  a  sharp  knife 
through  which  leather  straps  are  run, 
forming  on  the  inside  the  equivalent  of 
a  pocket  for  long  narrow  sketches 
which  may  be  slipped  inside  the  strap. 
If  desired,  the  latter  may  be  finished 
with  buckles. 


sketching  portfolio  without 

POCKETS  :  ILL.  NO.  12. 
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There  come  times  in  the  lives  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals,  when 
it  is  well  to  take  pause  and 
calmly  review  conditions.  Such 
a  time  has  come  to  us,  the  American 
people,  and  there  are  indications  that 
we  recognize  the  occasion  for  rest  and 
reflection. 

The  history  of  our  republic,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  its  last  hundred  years, 
is  a  record  of  the  most  marvelous  mate¬ 
rial  progress.  We  have  pursued,  over¬ 
taken  and  passed  civilizations  that  had 
centuries  the  start  of  us.  We  lead  the 
world  in  mechanical  arts.  We  are 
proud,  justly  proud,  of  our  supremacy. 
But  our  satisfaction  is  beginning  to  be 
tinged  with  an  uneasy  suspicion  that, 
perhaps,  we  are  paying  too  great  a  price 
for  our  prosperity.  That,  perhaps,  this 
mighty  nation  which  our  fathers  build- 
ed  and  we  are  exploiting,  is  not  upon  so 
stable  a  foundation  as  we  had  fondly 
supposed. 

We  are  learning  that  the  race  for 
wealth  in  our  proud  “age  of  steam”  has 
involved  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  fuel 
and  raw  material.  We  are  adopting 
belated  measures  for  the  conservation 
of  our  impoverished  natural  resources. 
Let  us,  also,  give  thought  to  means  for 
the  relief  of  our  deteriorating  humanity. 
For,  in  the  fevered  rush  of  our  prog¬ 
ress,  we  are  heedlessly  sacrificing  flesh 
and  blood  to  the  Machine  Moloch. 

Our  latter-day  development  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  in¬ 
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creased  manufactures.  We  have  be¬ 
come  lopsided  and  need  rebalancing. 
Fifty  years  hence  we  shall  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  two  hundred  million  souls, 
that  time,  unless  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  is  increased  to  its  right  propor¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  a  food-buying  instead 
of  a  food-exporting  people.  But  that 
is  almost  the  least  evil  to  be  anticipated 
from  a  continuance  of  the  undue  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  our  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries. 

We  are  seriously  threatened  by  hy¬ 
pertrophy  of  manufactures — if,  indeed, 
we  are  not  already  suffering  from  such 
a  condition.  It  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  find  markets  for  our 
goods.  The  cost  of  production  is  ris¬ 
ing,  while  competition  with  our  Euro¬ 
pean  rivals  grows  ever  keener.  With 
temperamental  optimism,  we  pin  our 
faith  on  the  Panama  Canal.  But  the 
Canal  will  benefit  every  commercial 
country  more  than  it  will  ourselves. 

Many  of  our  mills  and  factories  turn 
out  goods  with  the  object  of  creating 
desire,  rather  than  of  meeting  any  ex¬ 
istent  demand.  They  often  sell  their 
output  at  cost,  or  less,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  wheels  running.  The  result 
of  this  superfluous  production  of  cheap 
articles  is  to  create  a  taste  for  unneces¬ 
saries  which  in  time  develops  into  a  fan¬ 
cied  need  for  these  things. 

Life  is  becoming  constantly  more  and 
more  complex  with  us.  And  each  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  complexity  means  one  more 
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point  at  which  our  happiness  and  com¬ 
fort  are  vulnerable.  You  must  strip 
the  loin-cloth  otf  a  Hindu,  or  raze  his 
flimsy  hut  to  the  ground,  if  you  would 
inflict  an  injury  on  him.  But  the  peasant 
— and  more  especially  the  artisan— of 
our  refined  civilization  may  be  touched 
to  his  detriment  at  a  thousand  points. 
With  a  constantly  increasing  wage,  he 
is  becoming  constantly  poorer.  For  a 
man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  command  the  things  that  he  desires. 
And  “the  Fraction  of  Life  can  be  in¬ 
creased  in  value  not  so  much  by  increas¬ 
ing  your  Numerator  as  by  lessening 
your  Denominator.” 

The  American  mechanic,  with  twenty 
dollars  a  week,  should  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  a  family  in  decent  comfort  and 
save  money.  But  he  can  not,  because 
his  style  of  living  involves  so  many  un¬ 
necessaries,  which  he  has  come  to  con¬ 
sider  as  essential  to  his  well-being.  He 
must  wear  broadcloth  on  Sunday,  and 
his  wife  a  silk  gown.  His  daughter 
must  have  a  piano  and  his  son  a  gold 
watch. 

We  would  not  begrudge  these  things 
to  the  workingman  if  they  were  in  any 
true  sense  conducive  to  his  happiness. 
For  his  life  is  pitifully  hopeless  and  joy¬ 
less.  He  is  a  slave  to  the  system  that 
subordinates  the  man  to  the  machine. 
Stunted  in  body  and  mind,  he  toils 
through  a  life  of  mechanical  routine,  a 
“mere  anatomy,”  of  less  individual  im¬ 
portance  in  our  industrial  economy  than 
one  of  the  wheels  or  cranks  of  the  en¬ 
gine  that  he  tends.  For  wheels  and 
cranks  cost  money  and  carry  responsi¬ 
bility,  whilst  the  workman  is  a  drug  in 
the  market  and  is  fast  becoming  an  un¬ 
reasoning  automaton.  As  a  social  unit 
he  is  of  even  less  consequence.  His 
service  is  that  of  a  slave.  His  individ¬ 
uality  is  crushed.  His  life’s  work 
reaches  its  finality  with  his  death.  He 
creates  nothing.  He  leaves  nothing  be¬ 
hind  him.  His  country  is  no  better  for 


his  having  been.  His  children  are  born 
to  a  heritage  of  unintelligent  drudgery. 
And  so  the  line  of  bond-servants  to  the 
inexorable  Machine  God  is  perpetuated. 

There  is  no  denying  that  we  must, 
have  machines  and  we  must  have  men 
to  tend  them.  Many  of  our  processes 
can  be  profitably  performed  only  by 
mechanical  methods.  Also,  there  are,, 
and  always  will  be,  among  us  men  of 
such  limited  intelligence  as  to  be  fit  only 
for  the  life  of  the  factory  and  the  mill. 
But,  in  the  pursuit  of  mechanical 
means,  we  have  gone  so  far  that  the 
machine  designed  to  be  our  servant  has 
become  our  master.  We  have  lost  the 
sense  of  values  and  have  come  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  worth  of  the  workman’s 
brain  and  his  individuality  when  re¬ 
flected  in  the  product  of  his  hand.  We 
violate  true  economic  principles  by 
making  cheapness  the  chief  object  to  be 
sought  in  our  manufactures.  Ten  cents 
worth  of  labor  is  expended  upon  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  material  with  the  result 
of  spoiling  the  material  and  wasting  the 
labor.  Craftsmanship  is  at  a  discount. 
Everything  we  use  is  turned  out  by  the 
thousand  from  a  snorting  contrivance 
of  iron  and  steel.  To  be  thoroughly 
consistent,  we  should  adopt  the  Budd¬ 
hist  convenience  of  machine-made 
prayers. 

But  the  pity  of  it  all  rests  not  so  much 
on  the  flimsy  product  as  on  the  paralyz¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  system  upon  our  peo¬ 
ple.  The  loss  to  our  workers — and  re¬ 
flectively  to  the  nation  at  large — is  vast¬ 
ly  greater  than  we  suspect.  Handi¬ 
craft  and  the  intelligent  self-direction 
of  labor  involve  the  most  valuable 
training.  The  use  and  control  of  tools 
quicken  a  man’s  mind,  sharpen  his  re¬ 
source  faculty,  train  him  to  correct 
vision  and  stimulate  that  sense  of  pow¬ 
er  that  comes  of  creation.  All  this,  and 
more,  we  suppress  in  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  people  when  we  draw  to 
our  power-plants  men  who  are  fitted 
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for  better  things,  and  convert  them  into 
dull  automata.  In  this  terrible  waste 
of  human  material,  thousands  of  tons 
of  sentient  beings  are  used  yearly,  just 
as  we  use  pulp,  or  steel,  or  wool,  and 
with  no  higher  purpose  or  result.  It  is 
the  tribute  to  our  materialism  and  uni¬ 
versal  mechanism. 

And  is  there  not  here  food  for  re¬ 
flection  and  occasion  for  pause?  “For 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?”  What  shall  be  the  fate  of  the 
nation  whose  intelligence  is  devoted  to 
mere  money  making  and  its  people  de¬ 
graded  to  mere  machines? 

Our  cities  are  congested  with  wage 
slaves,  bound  to  the  iron  wheel  of  the 
Machine  God,  blind  beings  struggling 
in  a  grimy,  depressing  environment  for 
places  in  the  hopeless  ruts  in  which  they 
live.  If  we  might  thin  out  the  more 
promising  and  lead  them  away  to  fields 
of  free  endeavor,  their  betterment 
would  entail  alleviation  of  the  lives  of 
those  that  should  be  left. 

This  twentieth  century  must  see  a 
movement  back  to  the  soil,  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  promise  of  national  great¬ 
ness.  The  crying  need  of  our  country 
is  for  a  yeoman  citizenry — that  back¬ 
bone  of  every  democracy.  It  is  only  in 
the  free,  open  life  upon  the  land  that 
w'e  may  breed  the  men  of  brawn  and 
brain  who  alone  can  form  a  stable 
foundation  of  our  republic.  Do  not  let 
us  cherish  the  delusion  that  because  our 
city  workers  display  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  arduous  tasks,  their  children  and 
grandchildren  will  enjoy  similar  vigor. 
The  business  man  and  the  mill  hand  of 
today  are  using  vitality  derived  from 
forebears  who  grew  in  the  nursery  of 
nature,  but  they  are  not  transmitting  it 
in  like  degree.  Where  it  is  not  replen¬ 
ished  from  the  same  source,  this 
strength  of  mind  and  body  is  gradually 
dying  out,  even  as  the  forest  dies  under 
continuous  cutting  without  replanting. 
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It  is  only  on  the  land  that  you  may 
find  the  independent  man,  for  your  fac¬ 
tory  slave  and  your  drudge  of  the  desk 
are  not  such.  Under  the  open  canopy 
of  heaven  we  must  look  for  our  free¬ 
men.  “America  is  here  or  nowhere.” 
The  husbandman  is  master  of  his  own 
actions,  moulder  of  his  own  fortune. 
As  regard  the  others,  the  Captains  of 
Industry  may  command  their  System: 
“Make  this  nation  toil  for  us,  bleed  for 
us,  hunger  and  sorrow  and  sin  for  us.” 
Chiefly  by  fostering  and  upbuilding  our 
agricultural  interests  may  we  find  es¬ 
cape  from  the  culmination  of  our  drift 
toward  control  by  a  greedy  and  re¬ 
morseless  plutocracy. 

Let  us  put  men  behind  the  plow  and 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  a 
standing  army.  Your  son  of  the  soil  is 
a  natural  patriot,  for  he  has  a  definite 
possession  in  his  country.  Its  welfare 
and  its  safety  involve  the  prosperity 
and  existence  of  all  he  owns.  He  will 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  home 
and  the  heritage  of  his  children  instinct¬ 
ively,  as  the  tiger  will  protect  its  cubs. 
The  history  of  every  country  teems  with 
examples  of  this  truth,  but  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member  Henry’s  stirring  appeal  at 
Agincourt : 

“And  you,  good  yeomen  .  .  .  show 
us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us 
swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding.” 

When  the  “Invincible  Armada”  men¬ 
aced  England’s  freedom  and  her  faith, 
she  had  neither  army  nor  navy  to  with¬ 
stand  it,  but  her  rustic  patriots  poured 
into  every  port  and  manned  the  ships 
that  repelled  the  formidable  foe.  So,  in 
our  struggle  with  the  mother  country, 
the  men  who  handled  the  flint-lock  were 
fresh  from  the  farm. 

Nor  may  it  be  supposed  that  the  yeo¬ 
man  soldier  is  less  efficient  in  these  later 
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■days.  During  our  war  with  Spain,  the 
largest  proportion  of  our  volunteer 
army  was  drawn  from  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  in  the  Boer  war  no  better 
service  was  rendered  for  England  than 
by  her  colonial  and  yeomanry  regi¬ 
ments. 

Let  us  strive  then  to  win  the  best 
blood  and  sinew  of  our  country  back 
to  the  soil  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
No  more  important  task  lies  before  us. 
Its  performance  is  essential  to  our  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity.  The  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  is  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity,  but  not  more  so  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  great  national  resource  in 
peace  or  war— a  sturdy,  prosperous 
yeoman  citizenry. 

A  large  and  very  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  that  might  almost  be 
termed  a  portfolio  of  illustra¬ 
tions  with  explanatory  notes 
is  called  “Country  Residences  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.”  Italy,  France, 
England  and  America  are  represented 
and  the  villas,  chateaux,  manors  and 
-country  seats  are  given  in  chronological 
order,  showing  the  development  of 
architecture  from  mere  splendor  to 
comfort,  the  relation  of  one  style  to 
another  and  how  the  later  buildings 
developed  from  the  earlier. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  notable  group  of  Italian  villas, 
especially  those  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  Roman  cardinals.  These 
are  purely  Renaissance  in  character  and 
were  the  work  of  the  famous  Italian 
architects,  who  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  the  times,  conditions  and  the 
climate.  These  villas  were  designed  for 
a  hot,  sunny  climate  and  were  used 
solely  as  summer  residences  and  places 
of  entertainment  Therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  home  comfort  in  the  buildings 
themselves  is  kept  rather  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  chief  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  magnificent  formal  gardens 


with  their  box  parterres,  clipped  hedges 
of  cypress  and  yew,  avenues  and  bos¬ 
cage  of  ilex,  stone  pine,  plane,  poplar, 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  these  villas  and  gardens  are 
large  and  beautiful  reproductions  of 
photographs,  showing  both  general 
views  and  details,  and  giving  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  the  stately  arrangement 
of  terraces,  fountains,  stairways  and 
the  like,  and  also  of  the  wonderful 
statuary  which  this  age  produced  and 
used  so  abundantly  in  its  landscape 
architecture. 

The  French  chateaux  form  the  next 
group,  and  here,  especially  in  the  earlier 
period,  which  is  about  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  Italian  villas  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  the 
architecture  of  the  chateau  and  not  so 
much  to  the  elaboration  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  grounds.  Wide  stretches  of 
lawn  and  natural  woodland  take  the 
place,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  formal 
gardens,  and  even  when  these  appear 
they  are  not  so  fanciful  in  effect  as 
those  in  Italy.  Water  is  used  to  the 
best  advantage  in  a  decorative  sense, 
but  more  in  the  form  of  natural  lakes 
and  streams  than  of  artificial  fountains, 
basins  and  cascades.  With  the  advent 
of  Le  Notre  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  the  building  of  Versailles,  the  style 
changed  to  something  much  more 
nearly  approximating  the  Italian. 

Perhaps  the  division  of  the  book 
that  will  make  the  closest  appeal  to 
an  American  audience  is  that  dealing 
with  the  English  country  places.  The 
examples  given  show  the  different 
periods  of  domestic  architecture  from 
the  Gothic  prior  to  1500  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  throughout  the  development  of 
that  home  loving  and  home  making 
spirit  for  which  the  English  people  have 
been  noted  ever  since  their  national  his¬ 
tory  began.  While  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  stately  historic  manors  like 
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Haddon  Hall,  Warwick  Castle,  Mount 
Edgecombe  and  the  like,  there  is  also 
a  place  made  for  the  less  imposing 
country  seats  of  more  modern  times. 
Not  only  is  the  architecture  most  inter¬ 
esting  in  all  the  examples  shown,  but 
the  surrounding  landscape  has  a  charm 
which  seems  to  belong  to  this  country 
alone.  The  plans  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  design  of  these  places,  and 
the  illustrations  convey  an  excellent 
conception  of  that  indefinable  air  of 
repose  and  antiquity,  of  the  richness 
in  color  and  mass  and  the  noble  spaces 
that  seem  to  have  been  the  product  of 
a  happy  combination  of  natural  con¬ 
ditions  instead  of  something  made  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

The  last  division  is  given  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  country  places  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  With  excellent  taste  and  judgment 
the  earlier  examples  in  New  England 
and  in  the  South  are  chosen  as  being 
more  representative  of  American  life 
than  the  later  places  which  show  such 
marked  traces  of  foreign  influence. 
Longfellow’s  home  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  also  Mount  Vernon,  Hampton 
in  Maryland,  Arlington  and  a  number 
of  others.  (“Country  Residences  in 
Europe  and  America.”  By  Louis  Val- 
coulon  Le  Moyne.  Size  ii  x  15  inches. 
Illustrated.  460  pages.  Price,  $7.50 
net.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

An  excellent  book  of  instruction  for 
school  children,  and  of  reference 
for  others  whose  knowledge  of  Greek 
mythology  has  faded  into  the  past  with 
their  school  days,  is  “Greek  Myths  and 
Their  Art,”  treating  Greek  myths  as 
an  inspiration  in  the  art  and  literature 
of  the  world.  The  story  of  each  myth 
is  plainly  and  simply  told  in  language 
that  is  easily  understood  by  any  child 
who  can  read,  and  the  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tones  of  the  most 
famous  pictures  and  statues  of  the 
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Greek  gods,  goddesses,  heroes  and 
nymphs.  It  is  attractively  bound  in 
gray  linen,  but  is  not  so  dainty  that  a 
book-loving  child  cannot  take  solid 
comfort  with  it.  (“Greek  Myths  and 
Their  Art.”  By  Charles  E.  Mann, 
M.S.,  Superintendent  of  West  Batavia 
Public  Schools.  Illustrated.  155  pages. 
Price,  $2.50  net;  postage,  25c.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Prang  Educational  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago.) 

The  charming  series  entitled  “Mas¬ 
terpieces  in  Colour,”  edited  by 
T.  Leman  Hare,  now  contains  fourteen 
volumes.  Each  one  of  these  is  devoted 
to  a  brief  historical  and  biographical 
sketch  of  some  one  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  and  his  times,  illustrated  by  repro¬ 
ductions  in  color  of  his  best  known  pic¬ 
tures.  The  whole  set  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  any  one  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  painting  to  wish  to  keep 
well  informed  of  the  main  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  world’s  great  masters  of 
painting  and  to  be  able  at  any  time  to 
refer  to  accurate  reproductions  of 
famous  pictures.  The  books  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  duodecimo  vol¬ 
ume,  but  light  and  thin  (averaging 
eighty  pages  each),  so  that  they  are 
easily  handled.  They  are  very  artisti¬ 
cally  bound  in  wood-brown  pasteboard, 
roughly  lettered  in  black  and  bearing  on 
the  front  cover  a  color  reproduction  of 
the  best  known  painting  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  artist  of  whom  the  book  treats. 
The  typography  is  beautiful,  having  al¬ 
most  a  black  letter  effect,  and  the  books 
have  every  appearance  of  being  hand¬ 
made.  The  series  at  present  includes 
“Velazquez,”  “Reynolds”  and  “Titian” 
by  S.  L.  Bensusan ;  “Turner”  and 
“Romney”  by  C.  Lewis  Hind ;  “Greuze’* 
by  Alys  Eyre  Macklin;  “Botticelli”  by 
Henry  B.  Binns;  “Rossetti”  by  Lucien 
Pissarro;  “Bellini”  by  George  Hay; 
“Fra  Angelico”  by  James  Mason; 
“Leighton”  by  A.  Lys  Baldry;  “Rem- 
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brandt”  by  Josef  Israels;  “Watts”  by 
W.  Loftus  Hare,  and  “Raphael”  by 
Paul  G.  Konody.  Others  are  in  prep¬ 
aration.  (“Masterpieces  in  Colour” 
Series.  Edited  by  T.  Leman  Hare. 
Illustrated  in  color.  8o  pages  each. 
Price  of  each  volume,  55c.  Published 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 

Hamlin  Garland  knows  his  West 
as  one  knows  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  his  story  “Money 
Magic”  is  Western  in  the  very  fiber  of 
its  being.  The  plot  is  interesting,  of 
course,  and  well  worked  out.  It  treats 
of  a  typical  Western  girl,  plucky, 
straightforward,  clean  minded,  who 
bears  the  burden  of  supporting  her 
family  until  it  grows  too  heavy  for  her 
and  then  marries  an  elderly  gambler 
whose  love  for  her  is  so  great  that  he 
renounces  the  calling  which  hitherto 
has  stood  between  them.  Just  before 
the  wedding  the  man  is  shot  and  nearly 
killed,  so  that  he  is  a  helpless  invalid 
and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  care 
of  his  young  wife  during  all  their  brief 
married  life. 

The  gambler  owns  a  mine  and  he 
can  give  his  wife  money  in  plenty. 
What  this  money  does  for  her,  not  only 
in  the  little  Western  town  where  they 
live  but  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  is 
well  told,  and  also  the  unfailing  adap¬ 
tability  of  the  American  girl  to  luxuri¬ 
ous  circumstances  appears  in  her  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  magic  influence  of 
wealth.  The  final  sacrifice  of  the  old 
gambler,  which  frees  her  to  marry  the 
man  who  has  really  won  her  love,  is  the 
climax  of  the  book,  which  is  not  only 
interesting  and  convincing,  but  has  a 
big  human  quality  in  it  that  grips  the 
heart  of  any  one  who  knows  the  West 
as  Hamlin  Garland  knows  it.  (“Money 
Magic.”  By  Hamlin  Garland.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  J.  M.  Marchand.  355  pages. 


Price,  $1.50  net.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.) 

Enthusiasts  over  Sheffield  plate 

will  be  interested  in  a  book  upon 
this  subject  by  Bertie  Wyllie,  who  is  an 
acknowledged  authority.  The  book  is 
not  so  much  a  history  of  Sheffield  plate 
as  it  is  a  text  book  whereby  genuine 
pieces  may  be  distinguished  from  imita¬ 
tions,  so  that  it  is  a  volume  more  useful 
to  the  collector  than  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  illustrated  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  a  large  number  of  fine  exam¬ 
ples  which  of  themselves  are  almost 
sufficient  to  so  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  predominant  style  that  a  spu¬ 
rious  piece  would  at  least  be  looked  at 
sharply  instead  of  being  purchased  on 
faith  and  the  assurances  of  the  dealer. 
(“Sheffield  Plate.”  By  Bertie  Wyllie. 
Illustrated.  117  pages.  Price,  $2.50 
net.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Even  in  this  country  of  few  tradi¬ 
tions  and  fewer  ancestors  there  has 
been  developed  a  very  well  defined  in¬ 
terest  in  heraldry.  Just  why  this  is  so 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  the  escutcheons 
that  date  from  the  ancient  days  of  chiv¬ 
alry  would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with 
twentieth  century  America,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  is  a  fact,  and  people  who  have 
taken  it  up  as  a  fad  will  probably  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  recently  published 
book  entitled  “Heraldry  as  Art”  has 
been  brought  to  this  country  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  subject  is  treated  more  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  artist  than  that  of 
the  man  or  woman  who  cherishes  a 
genealogical  tree,  as  the  decorative  sug¬ 
gestion  of  heraldic  devices  is  given  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  book. 
Nevertheless  the  symbolic  use  of  vari¬ 
ous  animals  and  monsters  and  laws 
governing  armorial  accessories  of  all 
kinds  will  make  the  book  valuable  to  all 
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students  of  heraldry.  (“Heraldry  as 
Art,  an  Account  of  Its  Development  and 
Practice  Chiefly  in  England.”  By  G. 
W.  Eve.  Illustrated.  308  pages.  Price, 
$5.00  net.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.) 

A  luxurious  volume  printed  upon 
heavy  deckle-edge  paper  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  beautiful  photogravures  has 
been  published  as  a  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  The 
biographical  sketch  and  descriptive 
notes  are  by  Royal  Cortissoz,  who  has 
made  use  of  a  portion  of  the  material 
which  he  used  in  different  magazines 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  sculptor.  Mr. 
Cortissoz  shows  a  most  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  man  of  whom  he 
writes,  as  well  as  a  keen  critical  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  art.  The  illustrations  not 
only  convey  a  most  adequate  idea  of 
Saint-Gaudens’  work,  but  are  unusually 
beautiful  when  considered  merely  as 
pictures.  (“Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.” 
By  Royal  Cortissoz.  Illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  Saint-Gaudens’  works. 
85  pages.  Price,  $7.50  net.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York.) 

The  drawings  of  Michael  Angelo 
form  the  subject  of  a  book  that 
might  almost  be  termed  a  portfolio,  for 
it  consists  chiefly  of  reproductions  of 
more  or  less  unfinished  drawings  made 
by  the  master  in  red  and  black  chalk, 
pen  and  bistre.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  in  the  text  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Michael  Angelo  or  any  general 
appreciation  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 
The  book  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
drawings  which  are  such  interesting 
proofs  of  his  exhaustive  studies  in 
anatomy  and  which  are  now  found  here 
and  there  in  the  principal  galleries  and 
museums  of  Europe.  The  selections 
made  for  this  volume  are  mainly  from 
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the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,  the 
British  Museum  and  the  University 
Gallery  at  Oxford,  and  they  represent 
admirably  the  methods  employed  by 
Michael  Angelo  in  gaining  his  astound¬ 
ing  effects.  (“Drawings  of  Michael 
Angelo.”  Text  by  E.  Borough  John¬ 
son,  R.I.  Illustrated.  60  pages.  Price, 
$2.50  net.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  man  or  woman  who  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  country  home, 
whether  costly  or  inexpensive,  elaborate 
or  simple,  generally  delights  in  planning 
it,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  no 
type  of  country  house  contains  so  many 
kinds  of  charm  as  the  bungalow.  People 
who  are  interested  in  summer  and 
country  homes  will  like  to  see  a  book 
concerning  bungalows,  camps  and 
mountain  houses  that  contains  a  large 
variety  of  designs  by  a  number  of  archi¬ 
tects,  showing  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  include  camps,  hunters’  lodges, 
log  cabins,  bungalows  and  also  perma¬ 
nent  dwellings  suitable  for  a  warm 
climate  such  as  would  be  found  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  the  Southern  States.  The 
book  is  amply  illustrated  and  contains 
floor  plans,  full  descriptions  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  cost.  It  is  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  and  is  very  suggestive  in 
character,  showing  as  it  does  the 
achievements  of  different  architects 
who  have  become  noted  for  this  style 
of  building.  (“Bungalows,  Camps  and 
Mountain  Houses.”  Selected  and  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  editor  of  the  Architects’ 
and  Builders’  Magazine.  Illustrated. 
Ill  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Published  by 
William  T.  Comstock,  New  York.) 

OF  books  about  Italy  there  is  no  end, 
but  there  is  rather  unusual  in¬ 
terest  to  be  found  in  “Cities  of  Italy,” 
which  are  the  impressions  of  a  traveler 
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who  not  only  enjoys  the  cities  as  they 
are  now,  but  is  also  interested  in  the 
wonderful  history  that  forms  the 
greater  part  of  their  charm.  It  is  un¬ 
like  most  books  of  travel  in  that  it  is 
a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  this  or  that 
city,  the  chapters  being  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  short  essays  upon  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  place.  It  would  be  a 
delightful  book  to  take  to  the  country 
and  pick  up  when  one  is  tired  of  news¬ 
papers  and  novels,  for  it  is  not  pro¬ 
found  enough  to  make  any  great  mental 
tax,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  be  a  bore 
to  the  reader  surfeited  with  “summer 
reading.”  (“Cities  of  Italy.”  By  Ar¬ 
thur  Symons.  Illustrated.  267  pages. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

IN  describing  the  development  of  a 
most  livable  country  home,  from  the 
day  when  the  owners  first  found  the 
site  on  which  it  was  subsequently  built 
to  its  final  complete  state  after  four  or 
five  years’  habitation,  Frances  Kinsley 
Hutchinson  has  written  a  book  of  real 
value  to  country  dwellers.  It  is  easy 
and  conversational  in  style  and  full  of 
the  kind  of  information  about  house¬ 
building  and  gardening  that  people  sel¬ 
dom  get  except  by  experience.  (“Our 
Country  Home.”  By  Frances  Kinsley 
Hutchinson.  Illustrated.  278  pages. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago.) 

The  title  of  the  book  “A  Woman’s 
Journey  through  the  Philippines” 
causes  a  momentary  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospective  reader — its  en¬ 
joyableness  depends  so  much  upon  who 
the  woman  is  and  how  she  journeyed. 
When  one  is  told,  however,  that  she  is 
a  young  army  officer’s  wife,  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  American  sense  of  humor,  who 
journeyed  on  a  government  boat  to 
parts  of  the  Philippines  never  before 
visited  by  a  white  woman,  and  when 


one  is  further  informed  that  she  has  a 
keen  power  of  observation  whose  im¬ 
pressions  are  recorded  by  an  extremely 
facile  pen,  if  after  that  doubts  about  its 
interest  and  charm  are  not  entirely 
gone,  they  will  be  completely  dispelled 
by  reading  the  book.  (“A  Woman’s 
Journey  through  the  Philippines.”  By 
Florence  Kimball  Russel.  Illustrated. 
270  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Published  by 
L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston. ) 

People  who  worry,  whatever  the 
cause,  would  do  well  to  read 
“Worry,  the  Disease  of  the  Age,”  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby.  It  is  not  especially 
a  technical  book,  nor  is  it  very  profound 
or  scholarly,  but  it  goes  briskly  and 
sensibly  to  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of 
our  modern  nervous  tension  and  gives 
some  plain  talk  to  people  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  “fuss.”  Not  only  does  it  go 
into  the  psychology  of  worry,  but  it  also 
takes  up  in  detail  its  consequences  in 
relation  to  physical  disease,  as  well  as 
in  its  efifect  upon  health  of  mind.  Upon 
reading  it  one  is  surprised  to  learn  how 
many  things  can  be  traced  back  to 
worry  as  the  primal  cause  and  how 
many  ways  one  is  worried  without 
knowing  it. 

As  to  the  other  side,  some  of  the 
good  effects  of  worry  are  given.  For 
example,  its  services  as  a  maker  of  re¬ 
ligions  and  the  aid  it  has  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Also,  there  are 
some  practical  suggestions  regarding 
methods  of  curing  the  bad  habit  of 
worrying,  so  that  the  merciless  analysis 
of  one’s  weaknesses  does  not  leave  one 
entirely  discouraged.  (“Worry,  the  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  Age.”  By  C.  W.  Saleeby, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  31 1  pages. 
Price,  $1.35  net.  Published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

A  somewhat  unusual  theme  was 
adopted  by  Mark  Lee  Luther 
when  he  wrote  “The  Crucible.”  It  is 
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a  strong  novel,  and  it  deals  with  the 
everlasting  stigma  left  by  the  reform 
school  upon  a  girl  who  was  sent  there 
by  her  people.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  girl  except  that  she  is  a  fear¬ 
less,  independent  creature  who  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  ways  and  opinions 
of  a  mother  and  sister  who  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  a  different  social  grade.  The 
girl’s  father  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  ability,  and  she  reproduces  these 
qualities  as  faithfully  as  the  other  sister 
reproduces  the  narrow  meanness  and 
commonplaceness  of  the  mother. 

The  two  combine  in  harassing  the 
girl  until  she  is  goaded  to  revolt,  when 
they  promptly  send  her  to  the  reform 
school.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  her  life  in  the  institution  and  all 
the  rest  is  devoted  to  her  efforts  to  get 
away  from  the  disgrace  of  having  been 
sent  there,  however  unjustly.  Of 
course,  a  love  story  is  woven  in  with 
it,  and  it  all  ends  happily,  but  it  is  a 
searching  analysis  of  some  of  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  what  are  called 
unruly  children.  (“The  Crucible.”  By 
Mark  Lee  Luther.  With  illustrations 
by  Rose  Cecil  O’Neill.  341  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

A  beautiful  special  number  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Studio  is  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  gardens  of  England,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  southern  and  western 
counties.  It  opens  with  a  brief  history 
of  garden  making  in  England  with  just 
a  glance  at  the  foreign  gardens  from 
which  the  accepted  styles  were  adapted. 
A  comprehensive  review  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  garden  making  follows,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  the 
really  wonderful  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  in  color,  but  the  greater  part 
in  half-tone.  These  show  all  the  rich 
(|uality  of  the  typical  English  garden 


and  should  be  full  of  suggestion  to  all 
who  love  beautiful  gardens.  (“The 
Gardens  of  England.”  Special  Winter 
Number  of  The  Studio,  1907-8.  Illus¬ 
trated.  162  pages.  Price,  in  paper, 
$2.50  net ;  postage,  25c. ;  in  cloth,  $3.00 
net;  postage,  35c.  Published  by  The 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

Anarchism  in  all  its  phases  is  the 
subject  of  a  book  called  simply 
“Anarchism,”  by  Dr.  Paul  Eltzbacher. 
It  enters  tersely  and  clearly  into  the 
main  principles  of  anarchism  and  the 
teachings  of  Godwin,  Proudhon,  Ba¬ 
kunin,  Kropotkin,  Tucker  and  Tolstoi, 
showing  the  different  points  of  view  of 
these  radical  thinkers  and  giving  a 
fairly  clear  conception  of  their  theories 
of  “no-government.”  The  book  is 
hardly  wide  enough  in  its  scope  to  com¬ 
mand  a  large  audience ;  nevertheless,  to 
students  of  social  conditions  it  is  a  good 
book  of  reference  for  the  settling  of 
questions  concerning  true  anarchism 
and  the  radicalism  that  sometimes  ap¬ 
proaches  so  near  it  as  to  pass  for  it. 
(“Anarchism.”  By  Dr.  Paul  Eltz¬ 
bacher.  Translated  by  Steven  T.  By- 
ington.  With  portraits.  309  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  Benj.  R. 
Tucker,  New  York.) 

Many  questions  that  occur  to  the 
Occidental  when  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  confusing  and  subtle 
civilization  of  that  mixture  of  races  and 
mingling  of  religions  and  customs  called 
the  Turkish  Empire  find  their  answer  in 
a  recent  book  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  guide  to  the  trav¬ 
eler,  an  authority  for  the  student,  and 
equally  a  book  of  interest  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader.  (“Turkey  and  the  Turks.” 
By  W.  S.  Monroe.  Illustrated.  340 
pages.  Price,  $3.00.  Published  by  L. 
C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston.) 


MODERN  SPANISH  ART  TO  THE  FORE  IN  THE 
SALON  OF  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT: 
DECADENCE  OF  FRENCH  INFLUENCE:  BY 
PROFESSOR  ERNEST  E.  FENOLLOSA 


E  CAUSE  France  has  so  long  held  the  lead  in  what 
the  Western  World  accepts  for  art  education,  it  is 
well  to  come  to  Paris  year  after  year  and  attempt, 
not  as  the  members  of  the  jury  to  measure  results  by 
standard,  but  rather  as  students  of  sociology  to  test 
standards  by  results.  The  duty  of  a  critic  is  more 
than  an  amiable  editing  of  studio  jargon;  rather 
must  he,  while  deahng  sympathetically  with  his  present,  steadily 
refuse  to  take  it  at  its  own  valuation.  For  self-interest  so  necessarily 
narrows  the  artist’s  aim  to  current  technique  that  he  can  hardly 
relate  himself  consciously  to  the  universal  in  human  achievement. 
But  the  true  historian,  just  because  he  knows  his  past,  is  all  the  more 
anxious  about  the  future, — anxious  that  it  shall  neither  adore  nor 
condemn  that  vital  continuity  which  it  can  never  escape.  Is  it  for 
health  or  decadence  ?  Will  it  engraft  strange  fruits  on  the  old  stock, 
or  tear  itself  up  by  the  roots  ?  How  thrilling  to  follow  the  varied 
curve  of  time,  with  its  rises  and  dips,  and  note  at  just  what  critical 
angle  it  comes  to  pierce  the  mathematical  point  of  this  year! 

As  an  introduction  to  our  study  of  the  painting,  let  us  first  ^ance 
at  other  exhibits  in  the  Salon  for  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eight. 
Here  are  acres  of  architectural  designs ;  but  across  them  few  fitful  rays 
of  hope  struggle.  For  architecture  in  France  seems  to  have  well-nigh 
closed  its  own  circle.  The  past  is  here  a  tyrant.  Evidently  when 
young  students  have  started  to  draft  a  new  palace,  a  library,  or  a 
terraced  garden,  the  very  first  act  of  their  brains  is  warped  by  classic 
tradition.  What  can  they  do  but  make  the  massing  of  their  renaissance 
arcades  still  more  grandiose,  the  texture  of  their  surfaces  still  more 
varied  with  superficial  incrustations  ?  Unfortunately  it  is  too  often  just 
such  ready-made  limestone  gingerbread  that  we  import  into  New  York; 
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and  its  sad  relation  to  the  industries  is  that  they  too  become  crushed 
into  a  stupid  succession  of  Italian-derived  arabesques.  The  Prim- 
aticcio  ceiling,  with  its  flourishes  of  pink-soap  nudes  and  auroral  clouds, 
goes  wriggling  down  through  the  centuries.  Yes,  here  it  is,  right  and 
left  in  the  corridors! 

Now  sculpture,  against  her  besetting  sin  of  breaking  down  into 
abject  realism,  is  best  championed  by  architecture, — ^yet  only  when 
architecture  is  normally  free.  The  woolly  excrescences  of  plaster 
gorillas  and  the  unseemly  gyrations  of  polished  marble  ladies  are 
checked  in  most  countries  by  the  practical  builder,  who  finds  them 
out  of  sympathy  with  his  structural  contours.  He  it  is  who  coaxes  a 
truce  in  the  eternal  conflict  of  art’s  two  motives.  Man’s  sheer  economic 
need  for  utensils, — and  notably  for  the  chief  of  all  utensils,  houses, — 
compels  those  quarrelsome  twins,  thought  and  beauty,  to  work  in  con¬ 
cert.  But  where,  as  in  France,  architecture  comes  to  abdicate  her 
creative  privilege,  these  electric  fluids  fly  so  violently  apart  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  possible  only  at  the  extreme  poles. 

If  we  look  up  at  the  pediment  of  any  old  or  new  French  building, 
— the  triangle  over  the  front  columns  of  the  Madeleine,  for  example, 
— we  note  the  balanced  mass  of  heavy  nude  figures  derived  first 
from  ancient  Greek  practice  and  second  from  Michel  Angelo’s  swollen 
muscles.  Here  is  “decorative  sculpture”  for  us,  suave,  finished, 
musical ;  and  here  we  might  suppose  it  to  attain  normal  triumph.  Yet 
what  is  it  but  an  unnatural  triumph  of  masquerading  corpses  ?  No  life, 
no  joy,  no  meaning  for  contemporary  man  lurks  in  its  frozen  symmetry. 

Let  us  now  look  down  from  the  Salon  balconies  upon  those  queer 
patches  of  white  stone  in  jumbled  chunks  that  dot  the  vast  sanded 
court.  Here  is  “real  sculpture”  for  us,  representative  and  naked  as 
our  modern  world  knows  her, — glorying  in  her  hatred  of  bloated 
deities,  reveling  in  bald  appeal  to  the  story-loving  intellect,  striving 
against  the  ideal  to  the  last  gracelessness  of  vulgarity.  We  sometimes 
ask  ourselves  why,  having  already  the  flexible  medium  of  literature, 
we  strive  so  painfully  to  force  poignant  thoughts  into  such  cold,  un¬ 
yielding  symbols.  Where  can  we  put  these  ugly  stones  ?  Why  should 
any  one  want  to  see  them  ?  Alas,  how  shall  any  but  the  clearest  headed 
critic  escape  this  blatant  claim  of  the  radical  statue-chopper  that 
he  alone  in  modern  art  is  to  he  hailed  champion  of  democracy,  of  the 
health  of  fact,  of  the  deification  of  toil  ?  And  so  we  have  the  soiled 
baggy  trousers  of  wounded  zouaves  and  the  amorphous  cargo  of 
sweaty  coal-heavers  apotheosieed  in  virgin  marble! 
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IN  AS  far  as  the  minor  industrial  arts,  such  as  tapestry,  minister 
to  the  established  architecture,  they  too  share  its  tiresome  excesses. 
But  when  the  ornamental  objects  are  small,  and  not  clearly 
related  to  building,— as  for  example  in  the  low  modeled  relief  of 
medals  and  in  the  refinements  of  modern  jewelry, — a  new  hope  and 
facility  have  found  birth.  A  third  quality,  a  life-embracing  beauty, 
has  again  become  possible.  How  tenderly  the  French  medalist  adapts 
his  human  forms,  fresh  and  contemporary  enough,  to  the  filling  of  his 
bronze  and  silver  spaces!  It  seems  hard  to  think  him  of  the  same 
breed  with  the  moulder  of  dauby  lumps  and  retina-splitting  planes. 
So  too  the  delicate  worker  in  gems,  gold,  carved  shell  and  transparent 
enamels  is  learning  how  to  translate  many  charms  of  natural  sugges¬ 
tion,— ferns,  maple  keys,  butterflies  and  marine  forms, — ^into  organic 
and  useful  structures.  Here  sculpture’s  unfortunate  divorce  ’between 
thought  and  vision  has  been  abolished,  almost  as  naively  as  in  genuine 
Japanese  work. 

How  then  is  it  with  that  major  art  of  painting,  of  which  the  world 
thinks  itself  so  fond,  yet  manifests  such  ignorance  ?  Is  it  its  fate  to  be 
torn  in  pieces,  like  sculpture,  between  two  hostile  camps  ?  Or  does 
it  yet,  like  jewelry,  find  it  possible,  while  taking  life  real,  to  mould  it 
for  higher  ends  than  curiosity  ?  At  first  sight  the  situation  seems  des¬ 
perate.  On  the  one  hand,  plenty  of  decorative  pink  ladies  squirm 
on  filmy  ceilings  or  repose  on  obliging  waves.  On  the  other,  plenty 
of  brutal  men  and  homely  women  have  done  martyrdom  to  plain  truth 
by  sitting  for  their  portraits.  And  where  a  third  course  is  tried,  and 
fancy  reigns  supreme,  sanity  and  restraint  seem  lost.  Green  Buddhas 
seated  on  artichokes  leer  at  smoochy  lank  females  tumbling  through 
space;  and  the  new  technique  sometimes  degenerates  into  irrespon¬ 
sible  strings  of  black  macaroni.  But  on  second  view  it  becomes  clearer 
that,  in  spite  of  the  realistic  bias  of  government  juries  and  the  wild 
rebellion  of  the  long-haired,  a  goodly  fraction  of  the  exhibitors  are 
still  striving,  however  vaguely,  for  something  beyond  avoirdupois,  are 
still  conscious,  however  dimly,  that  art  demands  some  admixture  of 
soul-magic,  some  transfusing  charm  of  motion,  lines  and  color-chemis¬ 
try.  It  is  from  such  seed  alone,  if  at  all,  that  we  must  hail  promise 
of  future  harvest. 

And  yet  this  seed  can  be  no  strange  manna,  fallen  abruptly  and 
miraculously  from  heaven.  Even  in  its  very  newness  it  is  bound  to 
betray  healthy  human  parentage.  Its  very  power  to  vary  must  be 
rooted  in  past  frictions.  Was  not  Puvis  de  Chavannes’  coming  proph¬ 
esied  five  hundred  years  before  by  Piero  della  Francesca  ?  Does 
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not  Vermeer  of  seventeenth  century  Delft  seem  more  modern  than 
the  latest  illuminati  of  the  Latin  Quarter  ?  Faculty  of  creative  vision 
is  essentially  the  same  through  changes  of  age  and  race.  Souls  sen¬ 
sitive  to  color  discern  delicate  values  instanuy  under  whatever  new 
scales  and  tonalities.  Whence,  then,  out  of  the  prolific  past  can  a 
live  pictorial  germ  have  fallen  on  our  fresh,  if  roc%,  soil  ?  My  brief 
answer  is,— “from  Spain!”  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  primary  lesson 
of  the  present  Salon. 

From  Spain,  forsooth!  Are  then  contemporary  Spanish  artists 
the  greatest  ?  Not  necessarily  that ;  but  they  are  indeed  simpler, 
more  earnest  in  temper  and  perhaps  closer  to  great  technique. 
For  it  is  clear  that  all  this  advantage  derives  in  last  analysis  not  from 
sheer  nationality,  but  from  that  which  was  concentrated  so  long  ago 
in  Spain’s  supreme  genius,  Velasquez. 

The  simplicity,  directness  and  robustness  of  Velasquez’s  method 
quite  outclass  the  most  popular  of  his  European  successors.  And 
yet  for  two  centuries  the  bad  taste  of  the  world  doomed  him  to  obhv- 
ion.  It  forgot  how  his  clear  insight  had  shaken  almost  free  of  the 
fashionable  and  artificial  studio-shadows  that  plunged  Christian 
painting  into  gloom.  It  did  not  see  how  he  had  made  the  rich  “local 
tones”  of  royal  stuffs,  and  of  still  more  royal  flesh,  the  basis  of  his  start- 
hng  effects.  It  ignored  his  glorifying  of  black  into  a  lovely,  glossy, 
controlling  color,  standing  out  against  rich  carnations  and  warm  grays 
in  almost  flat  spots.  In  vain  had  he  pierced,  with  this  equipment, 
to  the  heart  of  human  character,  photographing  life  with  the  clearness 
of  a  modern  orthochromatic  plate.  It  was  reserved  for  another 
Spaniard,  Goya,  six  generations  later,  to  dig  out  this  mighty  hidden 
Velasquez  from  mouldy  Madrid  museums,  to  base  upon  ms  example 
a  new  startfing  realism  of  clear  values,  and  to  carry  his  premature  revi¬ 
val  over  into  France.  For  here  indeed  he  and  his  innovations  suffered 
a  second  temporary  eclipse,  until  a  Frenchman,  Edouard  Manet,  about 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  had  the  insight  to  rediscover  in  them  a  seed 
of  new  vitality,  which  the  stupid  world  derided  for  still  a  third  while 
as  “Impressionism.” 

Here  then  are  the  steps  of  the  transmission: — Velasquez,  Goya, 
Manet !  And  out  of  Manet  has  sprung  the  rich  recent  school  of  Degas, 
Renoir,  WHbistler,  Sargent  and  a  hundred  others.  Widely  modified 
in  special  features,  this  school  flows  today  no  longer  a  narrow  and 
sickly  stream,  but  has  grown  almost  as  wide  as  the  whole  realm  of 
good  painting. 
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“HELLENIC  BELLES  AT  ALEXANDRIA” : 
G.  ROCHEGROSSE,  PAINTER. 


■‘a  SPANISH  dance": 
TITO  SALAS,  PAINTER. 


From  file  Salon  of  igo8. 


ARRIVING  AT  THE  PLAZA 
HENRI  ZO,  PAINTER. 


From  Ihe  Salon  of  I<)n8. 


j 

I 


“the  mother-in-law  :  car- 
LOS  VASQUEZ,  PAINTER. 
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The  present  state  of  this  broad  stream  we  find  exemplified  in  the 
Salon  by  several  large  pictures,  mostly  government  commissions,  in 
each  of  which  some  recent  pubfic  event  finds  record.  They  will  go 
down  in  the  national  archives  beside  Vernets  and  Davids !  The  chief 
of  these,  by  Guillonet,  reproduces  a  great  garden  party  given  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Fallieres,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  thousand  persons  is  suggested 
and  more  than  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children, — many  of  them 
portraits, —are  literally  flashed  into  the  foreground.  It  is  a  medley 
of  fife,  light  and  movement,  of  which  the  coarse  sphntery  touches 
seem  meaningless  until  viewed  across  the  room.  Blasts  of  orange 
light  wedge  themselves  into  a  shadowed  wilderness  of  blues  and  purples 
representing  ladies’  white  dresses.  But  it  all  resolves  into  plain  fact 
at  the  right  focus.  We  see  it  to  be  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  those 
weird  crowds  which  Manet  and  Renoir  painted  in  the  old  Paris  cafes. 
But  no  one  now  speaks  of  such  clever  handling  as  Impressionism  ;  it 
is  just  normally  good  work. 

And  now,  lest  this  succession  of  the  Manet  line  become  indeed 
too  Frenchy,  one  ma,rks  a  new  contemporary  effort  to  get  back 
by  shorter  route  to  the  force  and  simplicity  of  Velasquez  him¬ 
self.  Tins  movement  is  best  seen  in  the  large  and  powerful  canvas 
entitled  “March  of  the  Lansquenets”  by  Martin-Gautherau,  which 
easily  carries  off  a  second  medal.  It  illustrates  the  great  virtuosity 
and  resource  to  be  found  among  the  pupils  of  Albert  Maignan. 
Against  a  wild  yellow  flag  with  device  of  four  scrawny  gray  eagles 
scowls  the  unhelmeted  visage  of  a  mediaeval  condottiere.  Mailed  in 
black,  he  rides— forward  but  of  the  picture  hke  a  kinema  film— a 
colossal  black  horse  armored  in  blue  steel  and  gold.  The  footmen  are 
berserkers  in  white  steel  and  slashed  doublets  of  strawberry-toned 
leather.  The  stains  of  their  flesh,  rich  and  low,  melt  naturally  into 
this  strawberry  note,  which  reappears  in  the  lifted  shafts  of  many 
spears  and  in  the  shield  of  the  hoarse  eagles.  The  procession  moves 
on  desperately  under  green  skies,  and  powdered  with  a  fight  gray  film 
of  dust.  It  is  a  flashlight  photograph  of  mediaeval  character; — a 
Colleone  done  into  color; — a  Donatello  turned  modern  painter. 

Yet  if  we  were  to  criticise  the  two  pictures  just  described,  we 
might  have  to  say  that  they  do  not  yet  quite  so  concentrate  and  flatten 
their  darks  as  either  of  their  Spanish  predecessors.  And  so  we  are  not 
surarised  to  find  still  a  third  attempt  to  reach  the  common  goal,  by 
building  directly  upon  the  manner  of  Goya,  without  any  intervention 
of  modern  French  feeling.  The  best  example  of  this,  “Victims  of  a 
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Pogrom”  by  the  Pole,  Minskowsky, — almost  brutal  in  its  hard,  flat, 
somber  clearness, — shows  a  crowd  of  emaciated  sufferers  huddled  on 
the  straw-strewn  floor  of  an  improvised  hospital.  They  are  all 
wounded  and  bandaged,  with  despair  set  in  their  pale  faces  and  dull 
eyes.  But  it  is  the  low  grays  and  olives  of  their  garments  with  simple 
patterns  of  blue  and  red  check  that,  devoid  of  shadow,  mosaic  almost 
like  the  flat  tints  of  a  Japanese  print. 

So  far  we  have  discovered  in  the  Salon  three  different  species  of 
Spanish  revival,  in  attempts  to  rebuild  upon  Velasquez,  upon  Goya 
and  upon  Manet.  Yet  it  might  be  charged  against  all  of  them  that, 
though  partially  successful  in  their  technical  aim,  they  are  not  after 
all  genuinely  Spanish  in  feeling.  There  is  just  the  slightest  taint 
about  them  of  decking  in  borrowed  plumes.  They  might  indeed 
serve  healthily  to  bridge  over  an  interval  of  uncertainty;  but  have 
they  found  solid  basis  in  vital  impression.?  If  we  are  to  have  a 
genuine  Spanish  illumination,  must  it  not  root  in  the  vividness  of  the 
present,  as  well  as  in  the  glamor  of  the  past  ?  Which  is  as  much  as  to 
ask,  are  there  any  Spanish  artists  who  have  sent  to  this  Salon  paintings 
of  Spanish  subjects,  and  are  they  great  in  the  sense  of  being  original 
and  powerful  leaders.?  The  answer  is,  yes.  In  the  art  of  Salas, 
Vasquez  and  Luloaga  we  taste  the  most  pungent  flower  of  the  year’s 
work. 

Tito  Salas,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  fairly  thrills  us  with  his  great 
Andalusian  peasant-dance.  There  on  the  right  a  woman,  seen  from 
the  back,  whirls  violently  the  red-brown  discs  that  pattern  her  silver- 
gray  calico,  crossing  the  diagonal  line — made  wavy  with  tossing  arms — 
of  the  toothless  old  man  with  tilted  head.  The  dust  of  the  ancient 
court  rises  from  its  footing  of  broken  tiles,  powdering  the  bronze  flesh 
and  matted  hair  with  blue.  On  the  left  a  scornful  senorita  in  dull 
orange  mantilla  turns  against  a  rickety  table  to  eye  the  dancers. 
Here  is  genre  worthy  of  Velasquez  if  you  like,  but  reinterpreted  from 
a  fresh  contact  with  Spanish  life.  And  Velasquez  was  court-painter 
to  an  effete  line  of  kings ;  while  such  modern  lovers  of  black  eyes  and 
wine-stained  skin  are  court-painters  to  the  kings  of  the  gypsies,  of  the 
toreador’s  arena,  and  to  the  queens  of  the  poultry-market.  And  the 
lines  here  are  more  frankly  lines  of  motion  than  Velasquez’s.  Salas 
sets  the  whole  composition  tipping  and  rocking,  like  a  cavalry  charge 
of  the  old  Japanese  Tosas.  And,  like  so  much  of  recent  work,  the 
foreground  figures  are  all  cast  into  quick  shade,  leaving  a  rim  of 
orange  light  only  for  the  background  of  a  distant  hill.  Yet  these 
shadows  are  not  heavy  brown  stains,  like  those  of  Rivera  and  the  old 
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dungeon  painters,  but  an  out-of-door  device  to  intensify  the  clearness 
of  the  local  tones.  Have  we  not  all  noticed  how  much  more  green  the 
grass  looks  on  a  cloudy  day  ?  The  pasty  yellow  glare  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  just  kills  out  the  proper  colors  of  stulfs,  whereas  the  diffused 
Hghts  of  sky  and  earth  merely  film  them  over  with  soft  peachy  reflec¬ 
tions.  And  here  all  is  flashed  together  as  a  kaleidoscope  upon  an  eye 
which  has  no  time  to  follow  individual  passages  with  separate  focus. 
If  this  is  Impressionism,  it  is  also  frank  scientific  common-sense,-— 
a  law  as  well  of  optics  as  aesthetics ;  for  nothing  is  more  viciously  un¬ 
true  in  a  picture  than  a  tempting  of  the  eye  to  peck  successively  at 
visual  kernels  scattered  in  a  hundred  lines  and  planes. 


But  a  still  greater  revelation  awaits  us  in  the  large  canvas  by 
Carlos  Vasquez  of  Barcelona.  It  is  only  a  domestic  group  of 
four  life-sized  figures,  whose  local  colors  are  saved  by  an  in¬ 
door  diffusion  of  light  from  the  gray  walls.  A  quarrel  between  two 
young  married  Spaniards  has  left  the  wife, — whose  yellow  lace  shawl 
covers  an  orange  bolero  jacket  literally  encrusted  with  gold  spangles, — 
still  pouting  on  the  right.  In  the  center  sulks  her  dandy  husband, 
biting  a  cigarette,  and  viciously  throwing  his  glossy  velvet  leg  over  a 
chair-arm.  His  claret-brown  waistcoat  is  sewn  with  large  silver  coins, 
and  a  knotted  scarlet  kerchief  escapes  under  his  tilted  black  hat.  His 
black  breeks,  lined  with  chocolate  brown,  are  slashed  at  the  side  and 
buttoned  with  lumps  of  silver.  His  mother-in-law — who  gives  the 
picture  its  title, — expostulates  with  him  at  the  left  with  superb  attitude ; 
bending  over  forward  toward  the  spectator,  and  then  looking  up  back¬ 
ward  into  his  surly  face.  She  has  braced  for  strength  in  setting  her 
arms  akimbo,  and  every  muscle  of  her  keen  old  face  vibrates  with 
vituperative  argument.  Behind  her  the  old  man  looks  on  with  mas¬ 
terly  neutrality.  Such  is  the  skeleton  of  thought  over  which  the  artist 
has  proceeded  to  weave  one  of  the  most  solidly  massed  yet  richly 
varied  tissues  of  modern  coloring.  The  scheme  centers  with  incred¬ 
ible  opulence  upon  the  dominating  figure  of  the  old  lady.  Let  us  first 
point  out  that  her  skirt  shows  a  glossy  warm  green,  and  that  her  right 
hand  lies  against  it  like  the  pulp  of  a  purple  fig.  Hence  the  gamut 
starts  off  with  the  bag  at  her  belt,  a  luminous  opaque  black,  embroid¬ 
ered  heavily  in  rusty  red,  yellow  brown,  and  tarnished  silver.  Just 
over  this  bag  falls  her  sleeve,  of  a  greenish-yellow  cream  broken  by 
clover-leaf  patterns  in  quiet  brown.  But  this  is  only  a  beginning;  for 
now  from  sleeve  to  hand  gather  the  lines  of  a  dull  orange  bertha,  half 
concealing  in  their  folds  small  flower-knots  of  green  and  scarlet,  and 
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shading  off  at  the  edges  into  chocolate  brown  and  olive.  This  again 
leads  the  way  to  a  splendid  kerchief  that  throws  forward  from  the  bent 
head  a  ground  of  indigo  blue  starred  with  crimson  roses.  And  over 
the  forehead,  with  its  escaping  silver  hair,  this  kerchief  is  knotted  up 
into  a  ribbon  of  clear  dark  blue  with  little  thin  tassels  of  citron  yellow. 
Lastly,  let  us  add,  kerchief,  bertha  and  sleeve  ground  against  a  deep 
orange-brown  in  the  old  man’s  shawl.  Here  is  passage  as  opulent  as 
Whistler,  as  broad  and  direct ;  yet  without  vagueness  of  hue  or  loss  of 
form  in  enveloping  ground.  Wealth  is  not  borrowed  from  an  adventi¬ 
tious  fund  of  shadow-mottling,  as  in  old  masters ;  but  built  up  from  a 
dozen  colored  stuffs  as  frankly  as  a  Persian  rug.  Tints  are  clear  and 
local,  yet  subdued  and  interposed.  Nor  has  this  subduing  aught  of 
the  brown  woolly  texture  of  Israels  and  L’hermitte.  Nothing  has 
been  left  to  happy  accident.  The  picture  glows  in  conscious  depth, 
bathed  in  its  own  silvery  tone,  like  a  Velasquez.  Only  the  one  criti¬ 
cism  falls  due,  that  the  orange  of  the  wife’s  skirt  is  just  too  fierce  to 
keep  in  key  with  the  low-toned  left.  So,  if  we  cut  the  wife  out  with 
hand  raised  before  our  right  eye,  the  wonderful  tone  on  the  three  left 
figures  grows  all  the  finer.  Lastly,  if  we  frame  out  by  herself  the 
upper  half  of  the  grand  old  lady,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  declare  that 
she  stands  beside  a  Rembrandt  portrait,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
brilliant  figures  in  all  art. 

The  third  Spaniard,  Luloaga,  has  chosen  to  exhibit  in  the  “New 
Salon”  only,  where  his  three  great  canvases  outweigh  the  rest 
of  that  show.  Brutal  they  are,  in  their  realism  of  low  genre; 
even  as  Millet  is  brutal  in  subjects  like  Ms  pig-sticking,  or  Velasquez  in 
his  monstrosities  of  dwarfs.  In  the  central  picture  an  undersized  half¬ 
witted  boy,  blear  of  one  lost  eye,  stands  laboring  under  the  weight  of 
two  enormous  pig  skins  distended  with  wine.  The  right  shows  a  young 
peasant  girl  exposing  her  half-veiled  saucy  face  to  the  ruddy  light  of  a 
lamp.  The  left  startlingly  groups  some  six  toothless  old  peasant 
women,  so  emaciated  that  they  seem  caricatures,  yet  made  serious  with 
large,  wet,  flat  brush-strokes  of  dark  violets,  browns,  blues,  greens  and 
blacks.  A  dark  gray  light  struggles  in  the  sky.  The  gloom  is  ele¬ 
mental,  titanic.  These  might  be  old  Greek  Fates,  hoary  in  forgetful¬ 
ness,  glad  to  masquerade  as  pitiful  Spanish  hags  that  cannot  die. 

But  the  vitality  of  this  modern  school  does  not  exhaust  itself  with 
the  work  of  artists  Spanish-born.  It  has  been  already  assimilated  by 
many  French  painters  of  power,  some  of  whom  go  directly  to  Spain  for 
their  motives,  some  using  the  new  language  to  translate  similar  vivid 
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effects  from  the  life  of  Normandy,  Holland  and  the  East.  Of  the 
former,  Henri  Zo,  born  and  bred  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees, 
has  sent  a  large  canvas  representing  two  Spanish  belles  driving  into 
the  great  square  of  the  arena.  Here  the  artist  has  followed  the  modern 
tendency  to  cut  out  an  arbitrary  fragment  from  a  moving  crowd,  by 
filling  his  whole  center  with  a  carriage  that  brings  its  fair  freight  quite 
close  to  the  spectator’s  eye.  The  external  composition,  of  white  wall, 
Spanish  flags,  mounted  pohce,  feasting  crowd  and  the  large  red  wheel, 
is  awkward  enough; — and  perhaps  designedly  so,  the  skill  in  concen¬ 
trating  attention  upon  the  proud  donnas  being  all  the  more  marked. 
For  what  happens  here  is  an  optical  triumph.  The  eye  is  literally 
glued  to  the  two  aristocratic  heads  wth  their  sloping  shoulders;  not 
by  the  more  obvious  device  of  a  minutely  sharper  drawing,  but  in  virtue 
of  an  unwonted  intensity  of  notan  effect.  Upon  the  nearer  figure,  it  is 
the  repeated  contrast  of  the  large  black  spots  of  her  lace  mantilla  with 
the  light  pink  dress  patterned  in  strawberry  reds, — a  focus  intensified 
by  the  isolated  note  of  scarlet  geraniums  at  her  breast.  The  second 
woman  recedes,  not  only  through  perspective  drawing,  but  in  virtue 
of  the  greater  softness  of  the  white  lace  of  her  mantilla,  which  becomes 
a  creamy  ^ru  against  her  purple  bouquet.  Yet  her  head,  too,  belongs 
to  the  central  focus  through  the  sheer  glory  of  her  jet  black  hair  and 
eyes.  The  clear  pale  olive  of  their  faces,  without  a  hint  of  shadow, 
accentuates  the  haughty  and  patrician  in  their  cameo-Hke  profiles.  If 
the  central  passage  of  their  joint  heads  and  bodies  be  now  isolated  by 
the  hand,  it  stands  out  like  the  color-photogaphy  of  a  Lumiere  plate. 
It  is  a  new  insistent  note  of  piercing  values.  It  is  Goya  ’modernized. 
It  is  Spain  itself. 

OF  THE  foreign  translations,  we  have  the  large  triptych — (trip- 
tychs,  by  the  way,  are  well  in  fashion) — by  Gustave  Pierre,  also 
medaled,  of  a  crowd  of  ancient  Norman  pensioners,  with  hard, 
bony  faces  settled  into  an  olive  gray  that  seems  almost  as  lifeless  as 
their  threadbare  garments. 

So  vital  is  this  school,  however,  so  sure  of  its  adopted  French  tech¬ 
nique,  that  it  can  extend  its  vision  far  beyond  the  keenly  observed 
present,  and  dare  imagination  to  pierce  to  the  flashing,  piquant  life  of 
vanished  genres.  What  if  a  modern  impressionist — and  that  means 
an  accompfished  realist! — were  enabled  by  some  legerdemain  of  time- 
reversion  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  veritable  Greece,  and  transcribe  for 
us,  not  the  stilted  classic  poses  which  have  come  down  in  the  colorless 
ruins  of  sculpture,  but  the  life  of  a  picturesque  Attic  peasantry,  a  riot 
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of  palace  orgies,  or  the  sun-stained  gorgeous  crowds  of  plaza,  quay 
and  palmy  terrace!  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  for  us  by 
Rochegrosse — past  master  in  a  dozen  of  the  older  styles — in  a  flexi- 
bihty  of  temper  that  might  have  its  dangers  were  it  not  rooted  in 
supreme  genius.  Let  us  pass  over  his  Egyptian  princess,  and  come  to 
his  troupe  of  ancient  Hellenic  belles  at  Alexandria, — ^the  most  brilUant 
and  perhaps  the  most  prophetic  painting  in  this  year’s  Salon. 

It  is  only  four  feet  square,  yet  hints  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire, — 
Greece  in  Egypt,  with  Persians  in  the  background,  and  all  kept  peace¬ 
ful  by  two  of  Caesar’s  legionaries  who  kick  their  heels  over  the  sea¬ 
wall, — quite  as  today  a  couple  of  British  Tommies,  with  tincans  tipped 
over  their  left  ears,  hold  in  leash  the  surly  city  of  Cairo.  All  of  a  piece 
it  is  with  that  modern  technique  we  have  been  studying;  for  it  cuts, 
rather  than  composes,  a  quite  unbalanced  fragment  out  of  an  endless 
panorama,  and  then  throws  its  foreground  group  into  shade.  It  is 
charged  wth  motion,  too,  though  not  so  violent  as  that  of  Salas’ 
dancers.  The  three  young  dames,  in  the  pink — (and  green,  shall  we 
say  ?) — of  fashion,  just  walk  languidly  out  of  the  picture’s  right  edge, 
ignoring  the  little  groups,  drawn  small  in  perspective,  who  turn  to 
scoff, — groups  designed  to  diversify,  but  not  to  fill,  the  somewhat 
empty  left.  For  in  this  unbalanced  space  we  feel  the  very  void  these 
gay  ones  have  just  left,  and  into  which  their  garments  still  flutter. 

Against  a  background  of  blue-green  sea  five  delicious  figures,  three 
girls  and  their  two  maids,  fill  the  canvas  from  upper  to  lower  rim. 
Their  plane  is  forward,  near  the  spectator’s  eye.  And  upon  them 
Rochegrosse  has  lavished  the  Spanish  coloring  far  beyond  its  custom¬ 
ary  scheme.  The  foreground  snade  is  cast  by  nothing  more  substan¬ 
tial  than  a  warm  pink  umbrella,  which  just  serves  to  reveal,  and  then 
to  intensify,  the  lively  local  tones  of  the  dresses,  and  even  to  bid  an 
added  warmth  of  flesh  respond  through  the  gauzy  textures.  More¬ 
over,  this  restricted  shadow,  barely  cutting  a  silhouette  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  glare,  allows  the  varied  tints,  already  kaleidoscopic,  to  be  en¬ 
riched  and  lightened  with  two  separate  sets  of  reflections,— blue  fire 
from  the  sky  and  yellow  fire  from  the  dusty  quay.  The  under  side  of 
every  fold  is  just  as  brightly  lighted  as  the  upper,  and  with  a  strange 
excess  of  warmth.  And  thus  we  see  a  new  thing  in  art, — ^forms 
modeled  indeed,  but  not  in  terms  of  notan;  pulsing  surfaces  solely  in  a 
scale  of  varying  hues.  Only  the  sharp  spots  of  hair  and  eyes,  with  here 
and  there  a  streak  of  embroidered  pattern,  gleam  as  contrasting  darks. 

The  nearest  girl  walks  with  haughty  head  set  in  pure  Greek  profile. 
She  leads  a  pet  monkey;  and  her  hanging  bare  arm,  lovely  enough  to 
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belong  to  an  antique  statue,  has  its  strawberry  shell-pinks  literally 
dusted  with  films  of  citron  and  azure.  Her  black  hair  is  filleted  in 
scarlet  ribbons  spangled  with  gilt.  Her  single  sweeping  robe  of  topaz- 
yellow  gauze  thickens  in  the  folds  to  sea-green,  but  in  the  thinner 
spaces  takes  rosy  fire  from  her  breast  and  limbs.  Soft  blue  medallions 
of  double  peacocks  dot  all  its  varied  length.  Finally  the  incredible 
color  decides  to  center  at  her  throat,  in  a  spun-gold  collar  framing  a 
band  of  sapphires,  and  a  broad  Egyptian  gorget  of  looped  enamels, — 
deep  ultramarine  and  blue  malachite,  crusted  with  orange  butterflies. 

It  is,  after  all,  no  accident  and  no  strange  forcing  that  have  ex¬ 
pressed  all  this  bhnding  fight  and  gaiety  and  riot  of  Oriental  fabric  in 
semi-Spanish  categories.  This  binding  of  Rochegrosse  to  Velasquez 
is  not  as  far  stretched  as  one  might  think.  It  is  true  that  Velasquez 
and  Salas  are  silvery  in  their  Spanish  peasants,  Rochegrosse  copper  in 
his  Egyptian  princess,  and  again  gold  in  these  Greek  ladies ;  yet  are 
they  not  all  Mediterranean  ?  Ionian  Greeks  had  colonies  at  Barce¬ 
lona,  Marseilles  and  Naples  long  before  Alexandria.  Such  Italian 
painters  as  Nancini  give  us  today  only  slightly  different  draughts  from 
the  same  vine.  And  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  new  Spanish 
school  may  soon  expand  into  a  genuine  Mediterranean  movement, 
where  the  native  genius  of  Greeks,  Sicilians,  Proven9als  and  Andalu¬ 
sians  may  yet  achieve  an  outburst  of  color  as  characteristic  and  vital  as 
has  proved  for  the  introspective  North  our  Teutonic  outburst  in  music  ? 

Many  times  as  I  sat  studying  this  Greek  picture,  that  seemed  to 
sparkle  and  foam  afresh  like  newly  poured  wine,  I  heard  feminine  ex¬ 
clamations  in  French  or  English, — “What  charming  Japanese  women !” 
Then  the  gruff  voice  of  a  husband,  “Stuff!  Not  Japanese;  they’re 
Greek!”  But  the  mistake  was  not,  after  all,  so  strange;  for  the  free 
loose  robes,  falling  from  shoulder  to  sandal,  bear  indeed  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  kimono.  Also  the  gay  frank  colors,  mosaiced  in  local  tone, 
do  not  differ  so  utterly,  in  system  of  composing,  from  a  Japanese  print. 
And  I  thought  to  myself, — “Alexandria  and  Yedo!  After  all.  East  to 
East,  shoulder  to  shoulder!”  And  again,  “How  can  we  measure  our 
unconscious  debt  to  the  subtle  suggestions  of  Japanese  art  ?”  French 
painters  now  perhaps  forget  that  obligation,  having  long  ago  accepted 
the  clearness  for  an  axiom.  They  are  too  occupied  in  breaking  up  the 
flatness  with  reflections.  And  indeed  other  men,  like  Whistler,  have 
founded  on  this  wide  eclecticism.  Manet  and  Degas  knew  just  what 
they  wanted  to  borrow  from  Utaman  and  Hokusai.  The  very  Salon 
jury  requires  an  unconventional  cutting  of  fragments  from  the  con- 
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tinuous  tissue  of  life,  quite  unconscious  that  it  was  the  Oriental  who 
first  taught  us  to  relish  such  bizarre  placing. 

But,  speaking  of  Whistler,  a  last  point  of  comparison  strikes  me. 
May  it  prove  also  a  prophecy.  Let  us  adrmt  that  experiment 
in  modern  painting  has  exhausted  itself  in  newer  and  fuller 
color-orchestration.  There  still  remains  something  to  incorporate 
from  past  art;  namely,  a  sensuous  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  that 
we  have  long  let  slip  from  our  thought.  Loveliness  of  shape  may  be  a 
more  recondite  glory  than  lovehness  of  color;  but  it  is  at  least  as  real, 
and  more  basic.  For  the  very  enamels  of  color,  so  to  speak,  must  be 
set  in  the  cloisonne  of  line.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  element  of 
Greek  form  be  as  thoroughly  revitahzed  for  modern  uses  as  has  been 
the  element  of  Japanese  color  ?  Is  it  too  great  a  strain  for  our  genius 
to  reunite  the  long  divorced  parents  of  visual  art  ?  Even  here  Wmstler 
is  already  to  the  fore,  with  ms  studies  of  lightly  draped  nudes,  so  like 
Tanagra  figurines.  His  Mediterranean  idyls  almost  sing  in  paint 
what  Neats  sang  in  verse,  meriting  for  title  “  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Lover.” 
But  now  comes  Rochegrosse,  with  slightly  coarser  taste  but  a  more 
normal  manner,  essaying  solution  of  the  same  ultimate  problem.  For, 
with  all  his  seething  golds  and  greens  and  crushed  strawberries,  he 
pours  them  into  human  contours  essentially  Greek  in  grace.  And  here 
we  come  back  to  our  original  proposition,  that  an  over-study  of  antique 
fragments,  colorless  from  excavation,  has  well  nigh  paralyzed  the 
vision  of  our  sculptors.  Their  beauty  seems  so  unearthly;  we  cannot 
breathe  ordinary  vitality  into  them.  But  Greek  life  itself  ? — surely  it 
was  not  this,  not  limited  to  this!  Not  only  its  Oriental  gorgeousness, 
but  a  far  greater  pictorial  plasticityjof  fine, — supple  quickness  and 
unity  of  motion,  and  a  thousand  flashing  charms  of  bodily  expression, 
— must  have  wonderfully  heightened  the  beauty  of  that  real  procession 
of  knights  and  maidens  that  surged  upward  through  the  newly-con¬ 
structed  Propylaeum.  As  transcendent  indeed  to  some  privileged 
painter’s  eye  as  his  marble  frieze  to  the  sculptor  Phidias !  And  if  it  is 
through  the  loss  of  Greek  painting  that  we  have  escaped  a  second 
tyranny  over  modern  vision,  let  us  celebrate  our  thanks  not  by  leaving 
void  the  part  it  might  have  filled,  but  by  exercising  a  privilege  of  re¬ 
creating,  as  naively  as  children,  the  vital  space-play  of  a  vanished  art. 
Will  Greece  herself  ever  do  this  ?  Shall  Spain  be  first  in  the  field  ? 
Is  Whistler’s  example  dead  for  Americans  ?  Or  will  the  French  take 
Rochegrosse  seriously  enough  to  make  of  him  a  point  for  departure  ? 
These  are  the  vital  problems  of  the  future,  and  of  the  present  Salon. 
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jHE  urgent  necessity  for  stopping  short  on  the  road  along 
which  we  as  a  nation  have  been  traveling,  and  for  be¬ 
ginning  afresh  on  a  basis  which  shall  lead  to  broader 
and  sounder  national  prosperity,  is  now  universally 
acknowledged,  and  also  it  is  being  admitted  more  and 
more  generally  that  no  phase  of  the  present  movement 
toward  better  conditions  is  of  more  vital  importance 
than  the  turning  of  the  tide  which  hitherto  has  been  flowing  steadily 
from  the  country  into  the  cities,  back  to  the  country  again.  With 
the  needs  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population, — especially  with  the 
flood  of  immigration  pouring  in  so  rapidly  that  at  times  it  threatens 
almost  to  submerge  our  national  life, — has  come  a  realization  of  the 
importance  not  only  of  conserving  our  natural  resources  so  that  the 
tremendous  population  of  the  future  may  not  be  deprived  of  its 
natural  heritage,  but  also  of  taking  measures  to  increase  the  yield 
of  farm  products  upon  which  such  a  mighty  multitude  depends  for 
food,— a  thing  that  can  be  done  only  by  increasing  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  our 
economists  and  social  reformers  are  working,  and  much  of  our  recent 
legislation  has  been  directed  toward  finding  some  practical  means  by 
which  it  may  be  accomplished.  Unquestionably,  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  the  revival  of  farm  and  village  life  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  making  life  in  the  country  as  attractive  to  an  energetic,  capable 
business  man  as  life  in  the  city,  and  the  sole  way  to  do  this  is  to  in¬ 
crease  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  to  remove  the  sense  of  isolation 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  helped  to  drain  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  best  part  of  their  population,  and  to  give  to  the  farmer 
and  the  country  merchant  the  same  opportunities  for  advancement 
that  hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
dwellers  in  cities. 

Among  the  many  plans  suggested  of  late  for  the  bettering  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  farm  and  village  life  none  promises  to  be  more  speedily  or 
widely  effective  than  the  proposed  measure  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service  by  emending  the  present  parcel  post  system,  in¬ 
stalling  a  special  parcel  post  on  rural  routes  and  establishing  a  postal 
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savings  bank  in  connection  with  every  rural  delivery  route  and 
every  ojffice  having  a  money  order  department.  That  this  measure, 
so  strongly  urged  upon  Congress  by  Postmaster-General  Meyer  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  session,  will  be  passed  either  during  the  next  session  or 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  Administration  is  practically  a  certainty 
now,  for  not  only  has  the  wide  publicity  given  it  won  cordial  support 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  has  been  formally  endorsed  in  the 
platforms  of  both  great  parties. 

Naturally  that  part  of  the  measure  which  has  attracted  the  lion’s 
share  of  public  attention  has  been  the  proposal  to  install  a  system  of 
postal  savings  banks,  a  plan  for  benefiting  the  public  which  has  been 
urged  by  one  Postmaster-General  after  another  upon  Congress  ever 
since  eighteen  seyenty-one,  and  which  has  been  put  into  effect  and 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  success  in  a  number  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  such  a  measure  are  obvious,  both  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view  and  from  the  results  of  actual  experience  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  yet  hitherto  the  opposition  of  the  interests  arrayed  against  it 
has  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  enactment.  This  opposition, 
which  comes  chiefly  from  private  savings  institutions,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  encountered  in  England  during  the  fifty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  first  suggestion  of  postal  savings  banks  and  their 
actual  establishment,  but  there,  as  in  all  the  other  countries  where 
the  plan  has  been  tried,  the  postal  savings  bank,  far  from  injuring 
the  business  of  private  savings  institutions,  has  greatly  increased  it 
because  of  the  opportunity  given  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to 
cultivate  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  from  very  small  beginnings. 
In  England  the  private  savings  banks  increased  their  capital  by  more 
than  ten  millions  of  dollars  during  the  first  fifteen  years  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  postal  savings  institutions,  and  the  statistics  show 
that  in  all  of  the  eighteen  countries  which  followed  the  lead  of  England 
the  deposits  in  savings  institutions  of  all  kinds  have  about  doubled 
in  the  past  eight  or  ten  years. 

IN  THIS  country  the  greatest  need  for  postal  savings  banks  is  felt 
in  the  South,  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  pri¬ 
vate  savings  banks  are  comparatively  few  and  not  within  easy 
reach  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  In  New  England  and 
the  State  of  New  YoiL  the  savings  institutions  are  quite  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  people,  but  it  is  alleged  that  while,  by  reason  of 
the  number  and  location  of  savings  banks,  there  is  one  savings  ac- 
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count  to  every  two  of  the  population  in  New  England,  in  all  the 
country  outside  of  New  England  and  New  York  the  average  is  only 
one  savings  account  to  every  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  As  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  the 
same  in  the  essentials  of  character  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  of 
the  South  and  the  West  do  not  save  their  earnings  as  do  those  of 
New  England,  merely  because  of  the  lack  of  secure  places  in  which 
to  make  their  deposits. 

And  even  where  there  are  savings  institutions  comparatively  near 
at  hand  they  do  not  always  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  people.  They 
are  not  open  at  all  times  and  seasons,  nor  at  convenient  hours  for 
many  of  the  working  people,  nor  for  long  continued  periods.  They 
are  not  always  situated  at  convenient  points,  and  in  times  of  financial 
stress  it  is  hard  to  make  the  people,  especially  foreigners,  believe 
that  such  institutions  are  able  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  their 
savings.  This  has  been  shown  very  conclusively  by  the  investiga¬ 
tions  made  by  Postmaster-General  Meyer,  who  has  obtained  accurate 
data  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  money  sent  out  through  the  post 
office  to  various  European  countries.  The  sum  total  for  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven  was  about  ninety  millions,  of  which 
twenty  millions  went  to  Italy.  These  sums  were  made  up  of  money 
orders  averaging  about  forty  dollars,  the  amounts  showing  the  little 
savings  that  workmen  had  accumulated  and  put  by.  It  has  also 
been  discovered  by  careful  inquiry  that  the  larger  number  of  these 
small  deposits  were  sent  abroad  to  be  placed  in  postal  savings  banks 
in  other  countries,  the  people  feeling  sure  only  or  the  savings  institu¬ 
tions  which  in  their  native  land  had  government  security  back  of 
them.  A  number  of  Italians  being  questioned  on  the  subject,  said 
frankly  that  it  was  a  practice  among  them  to  send  their  savings 
abroad  to  be  put  into  savings  banks  in  Italy,  the  reason  given  being 
that  the  poorer  class  of  Italians  come  over  here  with  very  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  language  and  that  they  are  nervous  concerning  our  pri¬ 
vate  banking  institutions,  but  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  letters  from  postmasters  to  the  Department  have  also 
stated  that  foreigners  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  them  and  asking 
them  to  take  care  of  sums  of  money.  When  the  request  was  refused, 
as  of  course  it  had  to  be,  a  great  many  bought  money  orders  payable 
to  themselves,  such  orders  being  good  for  a  year.  This  was  done 
only  in  instances  where  they  did  not  send  the  money  away. 

Of  course,  from  the  economic  point  of  view  the  importance  of 
keeping  this  money  in  the  country  is  very  great.  When  the  money 
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thus  sent  abroad  in  a  steady  stream  is  added  to  the  money  that  is 
withdrawn  from  ordinary  banks  by  small  depositors  and  hoarded 
during  times  of  panic,  the  drain  upon  our  currency  during  periods 
of  stress  is  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  late  panic 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  disappeared  from  public  use  in  these 
ways,  and  that  this  enormous  sum  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
the  small  savings  of  poor  people. 

IT  IS  by  no  means  the  object  of  the  government  to  accumulate 
these  savings  in  the  Treasury,  where  they  would  lie  idle,  but  to 
restore  them  to  circulation  by  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
national  banks  and  regular  savings  institutions.  No  one  person 
would  be  allowed  to  deposit  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  a 
single  year  in  a  postal  savings  bank,  and  no  more  than  two  per  cent, 
interest  would  be  paid.  The  money  so  deposited  would  be  brought 
into  circulation  by  asking  authority  from  Congress  to  place  it  in  the 
national  banks  of  the  country,  not  in  a  few  financial  centers  but  in 
the  banks  of  the  district  where  the  money  has  been  deposited.  The 
Postmaster-General  asserts  that  he  has  been  assured  by  a  number  of 
presidents  of  national  banks  that  they  would  pay  for  such  money 
turned  over  to  them  a  rate  of  interest  varying  from  two  to  three  per 
cent.  The  Postal  Department  would  guarantee  the  depositor  only 
two  per  cent., — or  one  per  cent,  semi-annually,  so  that  the  postal 
savings  banks  would  not  in  any  way  compete  with  the  regular  savings 
banks,  as  the  rates  of  the  latter  are  usually  from  three  to  four  per 
cent. 

As  regards  the  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a 
system,  Postmaster-General  Meyer  recently  sent  an  expert  to  Canada 
to  study  the  postal  savings  bank  system  which  has  worked  so  success¬ 
fully  there,  and  the  report  brought  back  was  that  practically  no  addi¬ 
tional  clerk  hire  is  required  for  the  savings  banks  in  the  various  post 
offices,  the  entries  being  made  in  each  instance  by  the  money  order 
clerk.  Adapting  the  same  system  to  this  country,  a  report  would  be 
made  daily  to  Washington  and  from  Washington  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  deposit  would  be  forwarded  to  the  original  depositor. 
That  this  is  a"  safe  method  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  thirty- 
nine  years  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  have  been  received 
and  disbursed  in  Canada  with  a  loss  to  the  Canadian  government 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  total  deposits 
in  Canadian  postal  savings  banks  at  the  present  time  amount  to 
about  forty-five  millions. 
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Naturally  the  most  far-reaching  effect  in  this  country  of  such  a 
system  of  savings  institutions  would  be  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  cultivation  of  thrift,  a  quahty  in  which  as  a  nation  we  have  been 
wofully  lacking.  When  a  man  keeps  his  money  by  him,  he  is  very 
apt  to  spend  it,  but  when  such  money  could  be  deposited  safely  and 
without  trouble  by  giving  it  to  the  postman  or  carrier,  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  provided  to  begin  to  accumulate,  and  when  once  the 
habit  of  accumulation  is  formed  it  quickly  takes  root.  In  the  large 
cities  the  banks  are  often  closed  at  the  hour  when  the  laborer  is  going 
home  at  the  end  of  the  week  with  his  wages  in  his  pocket.  There  is 
no  place  for  him  to  deposit  such  portion  of  it  as  he  might  feel  he 
could  put  aside  from  the  week’s  expenses,  but  there  is  always  the 
saloon,  and  many  a  dollar  which  would  wilhngly  and  gladly  be  put 
aside  for  a  rainy  day,  had  the  opportunity  offered  at  the  right  time, 
is  spent  unthinJongly  in  passing  conviviahty.  This  is  in  the  city,  but 
in  the  country  the  opportunities  are  even  fewer  and  the  inconvenience 
greater.  There  the  money  must  be  kept  in  the  house  until  a  trip 
is  made  to  the  nearest  town  large  enough  to  support  a  bank,  and  the 
temptations  thus  afforded  for  theft  and  other  crimes  form  the  basis 
of  many  a  sensational  story  of  murder  and  robbery  in  our  da^ 
papers.  Also,  the  presence  of  ready  money  in  the  house  makes  the 
farmer  and  his  family  easy  prey  to  the  itinerant  salesmen  of  all  sorts 
of  commercial  concerns,  as  well  as  to  the  allurements  of  department 
store  catalogues,  so  that  many  a  trashy  and  unnecessary  thing  is 
purchased  on  impulse,  which  would  have  been  refused  had  it  been 
necessary  to  draw  the  money  from  the  bank. 

In  Canada  the  statistics  show  that  the  deposits  of  farmers  in 
postal  savings  banks  comprise  over  one-third  of  the  whole;  that  the 
deposits  of  married  women  come  next,  being  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole;  while  next  in  order  come  mechanics,  single  women,  laborers, 
widows,  clerks  and  tradesmen,  the  professional  men  and  women  being 
at  the  foot  of  the  list.  The  postal  savings  bank  is  first  of  all  intended 
for  people  whose  savings  are  small  and  whose  deposits  are  frequent. 
It  goes  to  places  where  the  express  company  does  not  reach  and 
where  banks  cannot  afford  to  locate,  and  it  makes  the  beginning  of  a 
bank  account  for  the  man,  woman  or  child  who  has  from  ten  cents 
to  a  dollar  to  put  away  at  a  time,  as  well  as  affording  a  means  of 
temporary  safe  deposit  to  the  farmer  who  has  just  received  a  cash 
payment  for  crops  or  stock. 
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The  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  bank  in  this  country 
would  afford  to  the  workii^  man  or  woman  the  opportunity  to 
accumulate  by  degrees  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  home  or  be¬ 
come  a  property  owner  in  a  small  way,  and  this  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  start  toward  good  citizenship.  But  the  other  meas¬ 
ures  included  in  the  proposed  reform,  namely: — the  extension  of  the 
parcel  post  system  at  more  reasonable  rates  and  the  installation  of  a 
parcel  post  on  the  rural  routes,  would  be  almost  as  far-reaching 
in  their  effect,  for  the  reason  that,  if  carried  out  as  suggested,  they 
would  inevitably  favor  the  establishment  of  small  shops  in  villages 
and  towns,  afford  an  incentive  to  shop  keepers  already  in  business 
to  improve  and  increase  their  stock  ana  give  to  the  farmers  a  service 
as  adequate  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  city.  This  extension  of  the 
postal  service  is  no  newer  than  the  question  of  postal  savings  banks, 
nor  is  its  desirability  less  assured.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  other  countries  in  the  matter  of  postal 
service.  We  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  more  limited  service  than  ob¬ 
tains  in  any  other  of  the  thirty-three  countries  with  which  we  have 
postal  conventions,  with  the  result  that  the  express  companies  reap  a 
rich  harvest  while  this  important  branch  of  the  pubhc  service  does 
not  now  fill  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  field  intended  for  it.  In  this 
country  everything  that  exceeds  the  weight  limit  of  four  pounds  must 
be  sent  by  express  and  even  within  the  limit  it  is  cheaper  to  send  a 
package  by  express  than  by  mail  at  sixteen  cents  a  pound.  In  twenty- 
four  foreign  countries  with  which  we  have  postal  conventions  the 
weight  limit  is  eleven  pounds  and  the  postage  in  all  but  four  cases  is 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  so  that  it  is  actually  cheaper  to  send  a  pack¬ 
age  abroad  by  mail  than  it  is  to  send  it  from  one  point  to  another 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  parcel  post  in  this 
country  is  used  only  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent.  In  England, 
where  an  eleven  pound  package  three  feet  six  inches  in  length  may 
be  sent  for  twelve  cents  a  pound,  the  parcel  post  service  on  liberal 
and  efficient  lines  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
with  the  result  that  a  tremendous  saving  of  time  and  expense  has 
been  effected  in  many  branches  of  industry.  The  growth  of  the 
parcel  post  in  Great  Britain  has  been  astonishing.  Shortly  after  the 
system  was  established,  the  owners  of  small  farms  in  remote  localities 
asked  for  an  agricultural  parcel  post  and  the  growers  of  spring  flowers 
in  Kerry  urged  that  it  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  South 
of  France  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  Both  demands  were  granted  and 
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now  the  produce  of  all  manner  of  culturists  goes  by  post  in  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  to  London  and  other  large  cities.  Fresh  fish  are  sent 
from  seaport  towns  to  the  big  hotels  and  are  delivered  promptly, 
while  meats,  cheese,  fruits,  vegetables  and  freshly  laid  eggs  in  mail 
packages  form  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  Big  retail  stores  of  London  use  the  parcel  service  for  the 
delivery  of  goods;  laundries  return  washing  by  parcel  post  and  all 
sorts  of  goods  are  sent  and  delivered  in  this  way.  In  Germany  and 
Switzerland  the  service  is  even  cheaper  and  the  weight  limit  is  placed 
at  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

SPEAKING  of  the  success  of  the  rural  routes,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  thirty-eight  thousand  already  established  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Meyer  says:  “The  isolation  which  existed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  overcome;  the  people  are  in  daily  com¬ 
munication  with  their  friends  in  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  daily  papers 
and  magazines  come  to  the  door  of  every  farm  house  on  the  rural 
routes,  and  enlightenment  and  information  are  being  spread  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  land.  Medical  men  have  said  that  already  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  rural  service  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  mentality 
of  our  country  patrons,  and  that  because  of  it  insanity  is  on  the 
decrease.  The  extension  of  the  rural  routes  to  include  a  parcel  post,” 
he  asserts,  “will  be  a  boon  both  to  the  rural  population  and  to  the 
store-keeper,  as  the  latter  can  receive  his  orders  by  mail  or  telephone 
and  despatch  the  desired  merchandise  by  the  rural  carrier.  The 
farmer  will  be  saved  from  hitching  up  his  horse  and  losing  the  time 
he  needs  for  planting  or  harvesting  his  crops,  and  it  will  enable  the 
store-keeper  to  increase  his  sales  and  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  trade.” 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure  has  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try  store-keeper,  who  very  naturally  dreads  that  such  largely  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  delivery  by  mail  would  simply  extend  the  already 
wide  domain  of  the  department  store  and  drive  him  completely  out 
of  business.  But  this  objection  has  been  met  by  the  plan  for  a  special 

f)ostal  service  for  the  rural  routes,  which  would  be  given  at  a  much 
ower  rate  than  that  prevailing  throughout  the  general  system  of 
parcel  post.  This  special  rate  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Meyer  would  be 
five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  two  cents  for  each  successive  pound 
up  to  the  limit  of  eleven  pounds,  thus  enabling  any  one  along  the 
line  of  a  rural  route  to  use  the  mails  for  delivery  of  packages  at  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  maximum  weight,  as  opposed  to 
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one  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  for  the  same  weight  if  sent  at  the 
regular  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound, — which  regular  rate  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  used  by  department  stores  unless  they  should 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  maintaining  a  large  system  of  rural 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 

The  result  of  such  a  system  in  bringing  about  the  general  dis¬ 
semination  of  business  throughout  the  country  by  fostering 
small  individual  enterprises  is  almost  beyond  calculation,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  secondary  result  would  be  the  growth  of  small  villages  and 
settlements  throughout  the  thinly  settled  farming  districts.  And  these 
two  changes  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  go  far  toward  solving 
the  whole  problem  of  the  possibility  of  turning  the  tide  from  the 
city  back  into  the  country.  The  hardships  and  discomforts  of  many 
of  the  conditions  of  city  life,  particularly  among  people  of  limited 
means,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  wage-earner’s  means  of  livelihood, 
are  now  endured  chiefly  because  of  the  greater  disadvantages  that 
are  attached  to  farming  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  or  to  under¬ 
taking  the  responsibility  of  working  independently  of  any  large  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  organization.  For  months  The  Craftsman 
has  been  urging  the  establishment  of  rural  settlements  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  handicrafts  in  connection  with  small  farms.  Nothing 
that  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  this  end  seems  to 
us  to  make  so  possible  a  general  change  for  the  better  along  these 
lines  as  the  postal  measures  recommended  by  the  Postmaster-General, 
supported  by  the  President  and  now  recognized  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  as  a  reform  that  will  not  be  downed,  no  matter  how 
powerful  are  the  interests  opposing  it.  Given  the  postal  savings 
Dank  as  an  encouragement  to  thrift,  and  transportation  facilities  that 
will  not  only  bring  all  necessary  merchandise  within  reach  of  the 
farmer,  but  also  take  the  products  of  his  own  industry  and  a  great 
part  of  the  output  of  the  village  workshops  to  the  nearest  market  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  the  rest  will  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  a  man  has  a  fund  of  several  hundred  dollars,  there  is  hardly 
any  question  as  to  what  he  will  do  with  it  if  he  has  a  chance.  The 
desire  to  own  a  home  and  a  little  patch  of  land  is  universal  with 
civilized  mankind  and  when  to  the  possibility  of  gratifying  this  desire 
is  added  facilities  that  render  life  in  the  country  as  interesting  and 
as  much  abreast  of  the  times  as  life  in  the  city,  the  tenement  question 
in  cities  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  serious  problem  it  is  now. 
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VERY  now  and  then  we  hear  of  an  altercation  based  upon 
somebody’s  wrongs  in  connection  with  the  push  cart.  It 
I  may  be  that  viewed  from  certain  individual  standpoints 
this  little  street  institution  is  a  nuisance;  but  the  sociology 
of  the  push  cart  is  not,  after  all,  so  simple  as  it  seems,  and 
not  to  speak  of  its  nice  adaptation  to  certain  human 
needs  not  unworthy  of  recognition,  its  esthetic  phase 
is  one  to  be  taken  seriously,  for  the  push  cart  furnishes  one  of  the  few 
notes  of  color  in  our  dingy  streets.  In  the  uptown  quarters  we  do 
not  ordinarily  see  any  wares  for  sale  other  than  fruit  and  peanuts — 
to  which  the  Italian  takes  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  a  product  of 
his  own  soil.  These  little  carts  piled  up  with  oranges,  red  and  yellow 
bananas,  lemons,  red  and  green  apples  make  a  truly  Roman  color 
combination,  gay  and  pleasing  upon  sunny  days,  acquiring  a  cu¬ 
rious  vividness  in  relation  to  a  rainy  street  and  gray  skies.  And 
the  dark-skinned  owner  of  the  cart  usually  composes  harmoniously 
with  its  contents.  Occasionally  we  will  see  some  picturesque  pusher 
of  a  cart- — ^perhaps  a  Syrian  or  an  Armenian — passing  through  the 
street,  his  wares  covered  with  a  cloth  of  divers  colors  that  undoubtedly 
came  with  him  to  the  New  World,  perhaps  tied  about  his  simple 
possessions. 

In  the  foreign  quarters  of  the  town  push  carts  are  as  thick  as 
dandelions  in  April.  They  may  be  seen  drawn  up  in  a  regular  row 
at  the  curb,  packed  side  by  side,  apparently  containing  everything 
needed  for  the  simple  life,  from  patent  collar  buttons  to  hats,  gar¬ 
ments  of  all  descriptions,  shoes,  vegetables,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cakes, 
jewelry  and  even  rosaries.  In  fact,  these  little  carts  that  line  the 
streets  in  the  tenement  districts  are  the  New  World  substitute  for  the 
Continental  street  booths  and  market  days.  And  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  it  is  customary  to  have  a  regular  day  for  gathering  together  to 
buy  and  sell,  as  on  the  European  market  day. 

One  has  only  to  walk  down  the  streets  south  of  Washington 
Square  or  east  of  St.  Mark’s  Place  to  come  upon  these  push-cart 
market  neighborhoods,  although  they  are  to  be  found  in  far  greater 
numbers  in  the  congested  quarters  farther  south  and  east.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  the  Jewish  quarters  there  is  more  that  the  eye 
must  pass  over  and  ignore  if  it  is  in  search  of  pleasure.  We  cannot 
reasonably  expect  from  first  generation  steerage  emigrants  of  the  class 
diat  we  are  now  receiving  very  definite  ideas  of  cleanness,  and  the 
Jewish  variety  of  uncleanness  is  unpleasantly  mixed  with  grease  and 
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disagreeable  associations  of  food,  whereas  the  German  and  Italians 
acquire  easily  certain  surface  phases  of  cleanness  that  makes  them 
pleasanter  to  look  upon.  Then,  too,  the  Jews  have  not  as  a  race 
the  beauty  of  the  other  Orientals  or  of  Greeks  and  Italians. 

The  push  cart  not  only  meets  the  demand  of  the  neighboring 
laborer,  the  passer-by  and  the  street  child  for  cheap  fruit  to  be 
obtained  at  the  smallest  degree  of  retail,  it  is  often  the  commercial 
stepping  stone  of  the  foreign  emigrant.  The  average  Greek  or  Italian 
starts  with  a  little  capital  which  he  invests  in  a  push  cart  and  its 
stock  in  trade.  The  next  move  is  to  the  little  stationary  street  stand, 
then  a  little  shop.  It  is  a  legitimate  progress,  far  more  so  than  that 
of  many  of  our  emigrants,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  so  much  hostility  toward  the  first  step.  Yet  the  push  cart 
man,  who  has  paid  for  his  license,  is  the  prey  of  the  street  gamin 
whose  cruel  little  pranks  are  invariably  winJked  at  by  the  policeman 
on  the  block.  He  is  roughly  treated  by  the  officers  directing  traffic, 
and  is  a  general  object  of  street  persecution.  Some  of  this  may  be 
that  guerrilla  warfare  that  invariably  exists  between  Irish  and  *'Dago”, 
but  whatever  its  cause,  it  is  cruel  and  unjust.  It  is  not  easy  work 
pushing  that  heavy  cart  about  the  crowded  streets,  dodging  traffic 
and  the  teasing  little  hoodlums  driving  delivery  carts  who  are  un¬ 
mercifully  beating  their  horses,  crashing  pell  mell  into  anything  and 
everything,  and  deliberately  charging  into  foot  passengers  and  push 
carts.  It  would  be  far  more  to  the  point  to  put  the  energy  which  is 
used  in  denouncing  push  carts  into  enforcing  the  law  wmch  forbids 
boys  under  a  certain  age  to  drive  in  the  streets. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Italian,  whose  ma^dm  is  to  work 
when  he  works  and  play  when  he  plays,  gravitates  naturally  toward 
the  strongly  marked  light  and  shade  of  the  push  cart  profession.  For 
if,  when  he  moves  about,  his  work  is  heavy  and  difficult,  when  he 
stands  still  in  the  sun  waiting  for  customers  he  can  observe  the  passers- 
by  or  entertain  callers  at  his  ease,  and  not  infrequently  he  may  be 
seen  partaking  of  his  wares  with  the  evident  enjoyment  in  small 
pleasures  which  is  the  heritage  of  Southern  peoples. 

The  only  matter  that  needs  watching  in  this  push  cart  traffic  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  well-intentioned  but  often  ignorant  little 
dealer  cares  for  his  wares.  But  when  we  come  to  the  microbe  ques¬ 
tion  we  come  to  a  problem  which  is  tied  up  with  the  subject  of  foreign 
emigration  in  many  and  manifold  ways.  And  as  for  the  push  cart 
man, — his  is  a  humble  success  and  one  that  no  one  need  grudge  him, 
for  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  hardly  and  honestly  won. 
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“^MERICAN  art  has  become  a  legitimate  subject  of 
conversation  in  Paris  and  Munich,  and  even  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  Having  secured  recognition,  it  has 
begun  to  awaken  curiosity.  The  most  practical 
among  us  have  commenced  to  say:  “It  could  not,  of 
course,  have  become  good  all  at  once;  crude  yester¬ 
day,  and  technically  interesting  this  morning;  futile 
and  imitative  last  spring,  but  vital  and  individual  this  fall.”  And 
thinking  thus,  it  is  natural  that  our  interest  should  be  stirred  toward 
the  men  of  power,  of  patience,  of  courage,  who  for  some  decades 
past  have  been  setting  the  example  of  good  painting  in  this  country,—- 
men  of  culture  and  critical  judgment  developed  by  wide  travel  and 
study;  men  with  vast  confidence  in  the  art  possibilities  in  America, 
which  they  have  fostered  more  by  deeds  than  words.  One  marvels 
not  a  little  at  the  greatness  of  these  workers  and  their  apparent  ob¬ 
liviousness  to  the  press  agent’s  broad  and  smooth  path  to  fame. 

But  eYidently  fame  was  not  the  question  with  them,  nor  the  great¬ 
ness  of  American  art,  nor  any  definite  self-conscious  motive.  Their 
own  best  development  was  what  they  were  aiming  for  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second  place  the  most  convincing  expression  of  that 
development  in  their  art.  It  was  their  relation  to  the  progress  of  this 
art  that  they  considered,  not  the  relation  of  their  art  to  the  world. 
The  latter  point  of  view  is  not  to  be  despised  however  in  the  progress 
of  a  country,  for  the  more  national  and,  in  a  way,  insular,  art  be¬ 
comes,  the  more  historical  and  definitely  valuable  it  proves  to  a  na¬ 
tion.  This  however  is  wholly  a  different  story,  and  one  that  has 
often  been  told  in  The  Craftsman. 

But  of  these  men,  who  by  their  quiet  greatness  have  helped  to 
build  up  the  sturdy,  permanent  foundations  of  our  art,  there  is  another 
tale  to  tell,  one  in  which  neither  the  nation  nor  the  individual  pre¬ 
eminently  figures— but  rather  an  objective  art,  through  which  each 
man  has  striven  for  his  highest  acmevement.  Some  of  these  men 
have  held  close  to  the  traditional  greatness  of  foreign  lands,  already 
established  for  centuries,  both  in  subject  and  expression;  others, 
holding  to  the  classic  in  technical  expression,  have  chosen  subjects 
from  their  immediate  environment  or  from  historical  events  of  sig¬ 
nificance  in  their  own  lands.  The  tremendous  pull  of  the  picturesque 
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conditions  of  America  in  the  process  of  strange  and  swift  develop¬ 
ment  has  not  appealed  to  them  as  a  whole  as  it  has  to  our  younger 
men,  who  find  the  very  big  crudeness  and  infinite  variety  of  our  nation 
a  constant  inspiration.  These  older  men  have  painted  or  modeled 
as  the  desire  came,  in  Florence  or  New  Hampshire,  in  Munich  or 
Boston,  seeking  only  to  reach  the,  to  them,  supreme  goal  in  art,  their 
own  highest  standpoint  of  perfection. 

There  is  one  man  whose  portrait  appears  among  the  illustrations 
for  this  article,  yet  who  may  not  properly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 

group  of  objective  workers.  Gutzon  Borglum,  while  in  one  sense 
e  belongs  with  the  men  who  are  beginning  to  influence  American 
art,  is  nevertheless  essentially  subjective, — a  sculptor  of  natural  en¬ 
vironments,  a  man  who  is  contributing  largely  to  the  present  awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  national  spirit  in  our  art.  He  is  neither  an  idealist  nor  a 
dreamer, — rather  is  he  a  seer  of  visions,  a  prophet,  a  worker  in  the 
midst  of  vast  surroundings  and  extraordinary  conditions,  yet  one  who 
sees  beauty  always  in  the  real  and  poetry  in  all  truth;  and  also  he  is 
preeminently  of  the  present,  with  fresh  and  vital  power  to  convince 
other  workers  of  the  force  and  truth  in  which  he  himself  believes. 

The  man  who  will  step  into  the  future  quite  alone  in  the  rare 
quality  of  his  influence  on  American  art  is  Cmlde  Hassam,  an  artist 
who  has  in  turn  been  both  an  intensely  vivid  individualist,  and  a 
classicist  without  apology.  In  his  younger  days  he  unaffectedly  re¬ 
produced  the  technique  of  Monet,  but  quickly  evolved  from  it  a 
method  of  his  own,  at  once  new  and  brilliant,  as  definite  a  forward  step 
in  art  as  Monet’s  own  creative  methods  had  been.  He  saw  color  in 
mighty,  splendid  volumes,  and  discovered  a  new  way  of  holding  it 
to  the  canvas,---not  the  splashes  of  deep,  rich  color  which  Paris  had 
always  been  crazy  about,  but  color  put  on  in  so  vivid,  so  sparkling  a 
fashion  that  the  wonder  of  his  sea  and  sky  and  flesh  tint  has  made 
an  overwhelming  impression  upon  the  art  in  his  own  time  the  world 
over.  Naturally  such  work  as  Mr.  Hassam’s  has  brought  forth  scores 
of  imitators,  good  and  bad.  He  has  indeed  unconsciously  come  more 
nearly  to  establishing  a  school  of  American  landscape-painting  than 
almost  any  other  of  our  artists,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the 
late  John  Twachtman.  And  he  is  undoubtedly  more  imitated  than 
Twachtman  because  the  style  which  he  has  created  is  more  noticeable, 
more  brilliant,  though  not  more  creative. 

To  many  of  our  artists  here  in  America,  our  critics,  our  laymen, 
John  H.  Twachtman  ranks  as  the  greatest  of  our  landscape  painters. 
Certainly  as  a  dreamer  of  mysteriously  beautiful  dreams,  as  a  lover 
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From  a  photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 
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from  a  photograph  hy  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


KARL  BITTER,  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR. 


I' I  run  n  photograph  hy  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


IRVING  K.  WILES,  AMERICAN  FAINTER. 


From  a  photograf'h  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH, 
AMERICAN  SCULPTOR. 


From  a  photograph  hy  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


J.  ALDEN  WEIR,  AMERICAN  PAINTER. 
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of  nature  in  every  spiritual  mood,  as  a  painter  of  fine,  gray  thoughts, 
of  fleeting  memories,  of  atmospheric  conditions  that  carry  to  the  ob¬ 
server  tenderness  or  sadness,  and  all  those  very  subtle  joys  and  sorrows 
that  nature  brings  or  withholds  as  a  man  is  poet  or  plodder,  Twacht- 
man  is  without  peer  in  America.  He  was  one  from  whom  artists 
young  and  old  sought  inspiration  as  well  as  knowledge. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  to  what  extent  this  painter  of  nature  thrilled 
consciously  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  sea  and  sky  and  woods;  or 
how  much  of  the  poetry  of  his  canvases  is  due  to  pure  genius  that 
sees  color  and  form  only,  but  sees  it  so  finely  and  sensitively  that  all 
else  is  included  therein.  Only  a  painter’s  dearest  friends  or  most 
intimate  pupils  may  give  us  the  solution  of  this  problem.  But  of 
one  thing  we  feel  sure,  that  the  greatness  of  Twachtman  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  just  beginning  to  realize  and  his  influence  has  but  com¬ 
menced  to  fulfill  its  task. 

The  definite  effect  of  the  work  of  a  man  like  Irving  Wiles  is  al¬ 
ready  noticeable  in  the  portrait  work  of  the  younger  school  of  Ameri¬ 
can  portrait  painters.  In  many  ways  Mr.  Wiles’  method  is  more 
often  imitated  than  those  of  Sargent  or  Whistler,  for  it  is  less  whimsi¬ 
cal  in  technique,  more  reasonable  in  composition  than  these  men  who 
rank  as  the  greatest  in  our  country.  Hence  his  methods  are  more 
actually  at  the  service  of  the  students  who  are  striving  for  the  best 
possible  results  for  their  efforts.  Mr.  Wiles’  own  progress  is  not  at 
an  end;  from  year  to  year  one  finds  in  his  exhibited  work  added 
beauty  of  color  and  simplicity  of  brush  work. 

Daniel  Chester  French’s  sculpture  has  one  quality  in  common 
with  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens’ — unerring  good  taste  and  almost  fault¬ 
less  execution.  He  is  essentially  an  intdlectual  sculptor,  a  man  who 
never  forgets  the  standards  and  art  histories  of  all  times  and  peoples. 
Whatever  his  subject,  his  personal  impression  of  the  work  is  always 
more  or  less  classical.  But  what  splendid  conceptions  of  greatnessfin 
all  its  human  manifestations  French  has  given  us-^national  ideals  to 
attain  to  and  hold  to  for  our  country’s  permanent  uplifting!  And 
always  given  with  enduring  beauty! 

Karl  Bitter  is  another  one  of  America’s  sculptors,  the  power  of 
whose  achievement  has  reached  men  and  women  who  are  working  in 
our  schools  and  studios.  He  is  less  conspicuously  modern  and  na¬ 
tional  than  Borglum,  and  on  the  other  hand  shows  distinctly  less 
classical  influence  than  French  and  Saint-Gaudens.  There  is  a  fine 
spontaneity  about  his  figures  and  groups,  coupled  with  originality  of 
feeling  and  a  certain  real  suggestion  of  very  vivid  temperament  in  the 
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artist.  Although  still  a  distinctly  young  man,  Mr.  Bitter  is  a  force 
in’all  matters  of  national  art  development. 

In  all  gathering  of  artists  in  this  country  for  the  discussion  of 
important  art  matters;  wherever  the  real  beginning  of  American  art 
in  landscape  work  is  known ;  whenever  one  remembers  the  founders 
of  our  successful  art  societies;  when  one  wishes  to  refer  to  the  first 
of , our  painters  of  serenely  beautiful  landscapes,  the  name  of  J.  Alden 
Weir  is  registered.  Mr.  Weir  was  among  the  first  of  our  landscape 
men  (after  the  time  of  Inness  and  Martin)  who  painted  familiar 
country  as  he  felt  and  saw  it.  He  listened  to  no  other  man’s  message, 
nor  sought  to  evade  the  straightforward  honesty  of  his  own  at  a  time 
when  there  was  much  fear  and  confusion  in  the  native  art  expression 
of  our  country. 

Although  the  seven  men  presented  in  this  group  of  artists  in  no 
way  form  a  school  of  art,  nor  are  they  related  in  any  technical  ex- 

f)ression,  they  nevertheless  are  so  significant,  as  representing  a  particu- 
ar  period  of  our  art  development,  that  it  seems  natural  that  they 
should  be  presented  in  one  article  as  being  more  or  less  pioneers  at  a 
time  when  their  work  was  of  widest  significance  to  the  nation. 
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WITH  little  money  one  may  enter  here. 

And  yet  those  haggard  faces  watch  outside 
The  frosty  window—and  the  door  is  wide! 
The  clatter  to  my  unaccustomed  ear 
Of  dishes  and  harsh  tongues,  is  like  a  spear 
Shaken  within  the  sensitive,  wounded  side 
Of  Silence.  Soiled,  indifferent  hands  provide 
Pitiful  fare  and  cups  of  pallid  cheer. 


In  my  warm,  fragrant  home  an  hour  ago 
I  wrote  a  poem  on  the  peace  they  win 

Who  worship  Beauty.  Let  me  breathe  it  low: 
What  would  it  mean  if  chanted  in  this  din  ? 

What  would  it  say  to  those  out  in  the  snow, 

Who  hunger,  and  who  may  not  enter  in  ? 

— Elsa  Barker. 
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LIZABETH  ALLEN  had  her  first  glimpse  of  the 
situation  before  she  had  been  a  week  in  her  son’s 
house.  What  had  happened  was  simple  enough,  but 
it  gave  her  food  for  thought.  Luke  was  sitting  in 
his  mother’s  room  when  Ada  came  in.  Luke’s 
back  was  toward  the  door  and  he  did  not  turn  his 
head  at  his  wife’s  approach.  Wdien  she  put  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said : 

“Luke,”  in  a  low  tone, - “Well,  Ada,”  he  replied,  and  there 

was  a  perceptible  tinge  of  resignation  in  his  voice,  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  says,  “Well,  I’m  in  for  it  now.” 

At  that,  without  another  word,  Ada  fled  from  the  room  like  a 
whirlwind.  That  the  door  didn’t  slam  behind  her  was  a  tribute  to  her 
early  upbringing. 

Luke  Allen  glanced  at  his  mother,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Mrs. 
Allen  asked  succinctly; 

“What  ails  Ada.?*” 

“  I  wish  you^d  tell  me  what  ‘ails  Ada,’  ”  he  burst  out  impatiently. 
“7  don’t  pretend  to  understand  women.”  Then  he  added  dryly, 
“Ada  has  a  great  many  ‘feelings,’  you  know — any  amount  of  them.” 

“Do  you  mean  her  feelings  are  hurt.?*”  his  mother  asked.  She 
was  very  much  bewildered.  Never  in  her  well-ordered  life  had  she 
fled  whirlwind-like  from  any  room,  nor  could  the  circumstances  have 
arisen  to  make  her  act  in  this  way.  To  her  question  her  son  answered 
again. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  so.”  His  tone  was  weary;  the  bo3dsh  blitheness 
which  made  mm  so  charming  died  out.  Mrs.  Allen’s  serene  brow 
wrinkled  itself  into  a  perplexed  little  frown. 

“I  am  afraid,  my  son,  that  you  and  Ada  are  not  as  happy  as  I 
should  like  to  see  you.” 

“Oh,  we  jog  along,”  said  Luke. 

He  rose  in  the  same  weary,  lack-luster  way.  He  knew  so  well 
what  would  happen  next.  It  was  part  of  the  emotional  treadmill  that 
Ada  should  come  to  dinner  as  full  of  gaiety  as  a  child.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  lovely  pink  ^own,  ruffled  like  a  rose,  its  silken  rustling 
talking  eloquently  of  parties. 

“Where  are  we  going  tonight  .?*”  Luke  asked,  and  let  Ada  read  in 
his  eyes  how  very  lovely  she  was. 

“To  the  Tallent’s,”  she  answered,  and  shot  him  a  look  of  sus¬ 
picion,  as  if  to  surprise  any  latent  unwillingness  in  him.  He  caught 
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the  look,  and  his  face  fell,  but  when  they  drove  off  together,  Luke’s 
blitheness  had  returned  and  Ada  was  in  the  best  of  high  spirits.  As 
Mrs.  Allen  saw  them  off,  they  seemed  to  her  the  incarnation  of  youth 
and  gaiety,  and  she  went  to  bed  with  the  consoling  picture  of  them, 
thoimh  still  perplexed  as  to  what  the  scene  had  been  about. 

Elizabeth  Allen  had  always  had  an  unspoken  pride  in  Ada.  She 
enjoyed  watching  the  neighbors  stare  at  Ada’s  dresses,  and  at  Ada 
herself,  who  was  so  incomparably  more  splendid  than  anyone  else’s 
daughter-in-law.  Not  that  she  felt  comfortable  with  Ada,  for  Ada  was 
to  the  little,  quiet  lady  larger  than  hfe ;  the  intensity  of  her  enthusiasms, 
her  loud  ringing  gaiety,  seemed  to  Mrfe.  Allen  like  some  elemental 
quality  which  might  at  any  moment  sweep  away  all  the  familiar 
landmarks. 

The  first  week  had  begun  her  life  of  surprises.  Breakfast  had 
been  the  first. 

“Doesn’t  Ada  come  down.?”  she  asked. 

“Never!”  Luke  had  repfied,  with  a  satisfaction  in  his  emphasis 
which  foreshadowed  their  attitude  toward  each  other. 

Breakfast  became  a  pleasant  hour  to  mother  and  son.  Soon  Luke 
formed  the  habit  of  going  to  his  mother’s  room  when  he  came  home 
from  business.  His  mother  would  greet  him  with  a  gentle,  “  Have  you 
had  a  satisfactory  day,  my  son .?”  and  further  made  no  demand  upon 
him.  They  talked  very  little  together,  for  between  them  was  always 
the  shadow  of  Luke’s  and  Adda’s  last  unpleasantness — and  there 
always  was  a  last  unpleasantness.  Between  scenes,  so  to  speak,  Ada 
would  be  gay  and  gracious,  while  Luke  unbent  also;  but  like  a  careful 
mariner  in  strange  waters,  he  was  never  quite  at  his  ease.  He  was 
perpetually  on  the  watch  for  shoals,  his  ear  quick  for  the  sound  of 
oreakers,’  and  often  fancying  he  heard  them  when  there  were  none. 
Ada  would  ask,  for  instance,  in  all  candor: 

“You  can’t  come  with  me  tonight,  can  you .?” 

“I  can’t,  as  you  know,”  Luke  would  reply,  and  then  add  gratui¬ 
tously,  “And  I  would  be  glad  if  you  wouldn^t  make  a  scene  about  it.” 

“There  is  trouble  and  to  spare  in  this  house”  was  Mrs.  Allen’s 
summing  up  of  her  first  days  under  her  son’s  roof.  “  What  irritated 
Luke  so,  and  why  were  Ada’s  feelings  hurt.?”  was  what  she  asked 
herself,  after  one  of  Ada’s  furious  exits,  as  Luke  walked  the  floor. 

The  walking  of  floors  and  the  flying  from  rooms  was  only  the 
beginning.  They  soon  became  so  used  to  her  quiet  presence  that  by 
the  time  she  had  completed  her  first  month  with  them,  they  were  mor¬ 
ally,  so  to  speak,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  their  stocking-feet  on  the  table. 
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As  they  quarreled  at  their  ease  before  her,  Mrs.  Allen  would  sit  ve^ 
quiet,  her  heart  beating  like  a  trip-hammer.  Each  storm  left  her  in 
fear  of  a  worse;  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the  cyclone.  Yet,  when  it 
came  at  last,  she  was  as  shaken  as  if  she  had  never  expected  such  a 
thing.  It  began  in  a  trivial  way,  as  did  all  their  storms.  Luke  said: 

“Oh,  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to  go  tonight — though  I’d  give  a  dollar 
to  stay  home.” 

Ada  replied  quickly: — “You  needn’t  go  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

What  was  there  in  that  to  warn  one  the  cyclone  was  coming  ? 

“Why  can’t  you  go  without  me.?”  Luke  asked.  At  that  Ada 
drooped— she  could  droop  like  a  sunstruck  flower. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  cry!”  Luke  gave  back,  turning  to  his 
paper,  “  I  shall  go  whether  you  do  or  not.” 

It  was  when  Luke  actually  went  without  Ada  that  the  cyclone 
broke,  for  Ada  burst  into  an  abandon  of  weeping  the  like  of  which 
Mrs.  Allen  had  never  seen.  It  appalled  her;  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  fly  from  it,  but  a  certain  awful  fascination  held  her;  besides, 
she  didn’t  dare  to  go,  for  it  didn’t  seem  possible  that  anyone  could 
give  way  to  such  grief  without  ill  consequences.  After  a  while,  the 
fury  of  the  storm  abated,  and  died  away  with  the  suddenness  of 
cyclonic  storms,  leaving  behind  the  wreck  of  Ada.  Her  beautiful 
hair  was  disheveled  into  tragic  strands,  her  eyes  were  puffed  and 
swollen;  there  were  dark  red  marks  on  her  wrists,  where  she  had  dug 
her  nails  deep  in. 

“I  wish  I  were  like  you,”  she  said,  for  Mrs.  Allen  had  weathered 
the  gale  sitting  quietly  in  her  chair.  She  had  fluttered  over  to  Ada 
and  had  murmured  timid  comforting  words  which  were  as  straws 
in  the  flood  of  Ada’s  agony,  and  had  fluttered  back  to  her  chair,  in 
horrified  silence,  but  outwardly  unshaken. 

“I  suppose  you  think  I’m  an  awful  fool,”  Ada  said  next. 

Elizabeth  Allen  didn’t  answer;  she  felt  as  if  what  she  had  passed 
through  had  carried  all  her  words  away. 

“It  isn’t,  you  know,  just  because  Luke  went  without  me,”  Ada 
explained,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  “It’s  because  we’re— drifting 
away  from  each  other.”  And  the  little  break  in  Ada’s  voice  touched 
Mrs.  Allen  more  than  all  the  tears  she  had  shed. 

“Oh,  Luke’s  so  blind — blind — blind!  He  doesn’t  see  where 
we’re  going!  I  can’t  make  him  see.  We’re  losing  each  other,  Luke 
and  I;  we’re  losing  each  other!” 

Ada  rose  to  her  feet,  towering  a  tragic  figure  before  the  little 
woman. 
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“You  must  have  seen  me  trying.  You  must  have  seen  me  coming 
to  him  all  affection,  fairly  offering  my  heart  to  him — and  seen  him 
turn  away.  And  yet  he  cares  for  me — some.  He  isn’t  all  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  me — ^yet.  Oh,  it’s  awful,  awful  to  see  the  thing  that  makes 
life  worth  living  go  before  your  eyes,  and  try  to  help  it  and  yet  have 
it  ebb  from  you  like  the  tide!” 

It  was  very  sad;  it  was  also  very  amazing,  for  of  all  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  explanations  of  the  discord  between  Luke  and  Ada  that  Ehzabeth 
Allen  had  inspected  and  then  discarded  as  inadequate,  she  had  never 
suspected  for  a  moment  that  Ada’s  abrupt  exits,  her  tragic  manners, 
were  because  she  was  attempting  to  keep  Luke’s  love.  She  turned 
it  all  over  in  her  mind. 

“I  am  sure  Luke  loves  you  very  dearly,”  was  what  she  finally 
brought  out. 

“He’s  letting  me  go;  he’s  letting  me  slide,”  Ada  insisted,  forlornly. 
Her  eyes  were  dry  now,  but  desolation  was  in  every  bend  of  her  lovely 
body;  even  the  folds  of  her  dress  seemed  to  take  on  their  wearer’s 
forsaken  air.  “He’d  let  me  go  alone,  if  I  would;  he’d  let  me  go  by 
myself — you  saw  that.” 

“It  has  sometimes  seemed,  my  dear,  that  Luke  would  enjoy 
going  out  with  you  all  the  more  if  you  sometimes  did  go  out  alone,” 
Mrs.  Allen  ventured. 

“You  don’t  know  how  men  swarm  around  a  woman  who’s  seen 
about  without  her  husband,”  Ada  replied,  simply.  “If  I  once  got 
the  reputation  of  being  unhappy,  that  would  be — the  end.” 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  while,  each  one  brooding  over  her  own 
thoughts,  Mrs.  Allen  trying  to  understand  in  all  its  complications  the 
society  Ada  had  shown  her — and  shown  her  with  such  unconcern;  one 
of  Ada’s  most  upsetting  traits  was  her  way  of  bringing  out  appalling 
things  with  the  same  tranquillity  with  which  she  mi^t  remark  that 
the  day  was  fine. 

Presently  Ada  took  up  her  plaint.  “And  Luke  won’t  help  me. 
Luke  won’t  see!  I  feel  as  if  we  were  both  in  some  swift-rushing 
stream  that  was  bearing  us  away.  We  might  fight  it  together,  but  if 
we  let  go  each  other’s  hands,  we’ll  be  drowned.  So  I  grab  hold  of 
him  and  cling  to  him,  but — it’s  no  use.” 

Mrs.  Allen  was  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  metaphor;  it  occurred  to 
her  however  that  people  who  fought  too  hard  against  drowning, 
drowned  all  the  more  quickly.  Ada  looked  at  her  mother-in-law, 
and  what  she  saw  in  the  delicate,  distressed  face  touched  her. 

“You  poor  dear!”  she  cried.  “I’ve  worried  you  awfully;  I’m 
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a  beast. 
Luke — 


But  anyway,  you’ve  seen  enough  before  this,  and  I  love 


She  stopped,  then  for  a  moment  Mrs.  Allen  looked  into  Ada’s 
heart  and  turned  her  eyes  away  ashamed,  for  in  that  moment  she 
had  seen  how  it  was  Ada  loved  Luke.  It  was  a  love  which  burned 
Ada  and  tortured  her,  an  all-devouring  flame  that  would  give  her  no 
rest,  nor  could  she  in  her  turn  mve  any  peace  to  Luke. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Mrs.  Allen  began  to  venture  on  timid 
words  of  counsel.  When  Luke  broke  out: 

“She’s  got  to  stop  these  scenes,  you  know!  I  can’t  stand  them; 
no  man  could!”  Mrs.  Allen  answered,  wistfully: 

“  She  loves  you  very  dearly,  Luke.  All  she  wants  is  your  affection.” 

“She’s  a  queer  way  of  showing  it,”  he  answered,  with  his  weary 
bitterness.  “Why  don’t  she  leave  me  alone  sometimes?  I  love  her 
too.  I’m  very  fond  of  Ada;  but  a  man’s  got  to  be  left  alone  some¬ 
times — and  by  God,  I’m  going  to  be!  I  won’t  stand  it!” 

And  when  Mrs.  Allen  suggested  mildly  to  Ada  after  one  of  her 
volcanic  explosions: 

“Don’t  you  think,  my  dear,  that  one  should  choose  one’s  times 
and  seasons  with  a  busy  man - ” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  politic,”  Ada  would  answer,  recklessly.  “People 
in  pain  seldom  are.  It’s  when  I’m  hurt  that  I  cry  out.  When  you 
love  people  so  terribly  you  can’t  be  tactful.” 

There  were  two  things  that  no  one  could  dispute.  One  was  that 
Ada  did  love  her  husband  “terribly,”  as  she  said,  and  the  other  was 
that  she  suffered;  she  didn’t  make  scenes  out  of  sheer  unreasonable 
wantonness.  Rather,  they  were  wrung  from  her  by  her  pain,  and 
deep  in  Elizabeth  Allen  a  responsive  chord  stirred.  She  remem¬ 
bered  how  long  ago  her  husband  failed  her,  how  the  rainbow  colored 
dreams  she  had  areamed  as  a  young  woman  turned  to  gray.  She 
had  made  her  own  timid,  ineffectum  attempts  to  make  her  dreams 
come  true;  after  a  while  she  had  stopped  dreaming,  and  had  given 
her  dreams  to  her  son  instead,  and  had  waked  up  one  morning  a 
sedate  married  woman,  happy  as  another.  But  Ada  had  no  one  else 
on  whom  to  spend  her  affection,  no  one  to  think  of  but  Luke. 

Elizabeth  Allen  watched  them,  an  agonized  spectator  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  but  while  they  had  days  when  they  harked  back  to  their  first 
happiness,  Mrs.  Allen  watched  for  the  storm.  And  the  storm  never 
failed  her,  though  she  saw  its  nature  was  changing.  Ada  was  more 
reckless,  her  gaiety  on  an  ever  higher  key,  her  anger  fiercer,  while 
Luke’s  nerves  were  worn  to  breaking. 
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“Things  can’t  go  on  as  they  have,”  Mrs.  Allen  told  herself.  There 
would  be  some  sort  of  a  change,  she  was  sure,  some  final  storm. 
Nor  was  she  mistaken.  When  it  came,  she  heard  its  fury  far  off. 
It  was  followed  by  three  days  of  cloudy  silence,  when  Mrs.  Allen 
saw  neither  Ada  nor  Luke  but  for  a  few  meaningless  minutes. 

The  heavy  hours  dragged  on,  but  neither  of  them  came  to  her. 
In  the  stress  of  their  own  affair  they  forgot  her.  The  strain  made 
her  ill.  It  was  in  her  bed  she  heard  of  what  had  happened. 

“I  simply  told  Ada  she  would  have  to  control  herself  better  in  the 
future,”  was  Luke’s  version.  “I  told  her  that  I  could  not  go  out  with 
her  every  night.  My  health  won’t  stand  it.  My  business  suffers.” 

“What  did  she  say  to  that.^”  his  mother  asked  him. 

“Oh,  she  made  a  row  at  first,”  he  answered.  “I  expected  that; 
but  afterward  she  became  reasonable — surprisingly  reasonable  for 
Ada.  I  ought  to  have  taken  a  stand  sooner.” 

Mrs.  AJlen  feared  this  reasonableness  of  Ada’s,  from  whom  she 
soon  learned  the  other  side. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  Luke’s  told  you  or  not,”  Ada  said,  “what 
he’s  done.  He’s  practically  cut  me  adrift.  He’s  through  with  me. 
You  see,  I’ve  quite  tired  him  out,”  she  explained—there  was  no  bit¬ 
terness  in  her  tone,  only  grief — “So  I  give  up,  too;  but  always,  what¬ 
ever  happens,  remember  I  stayed  by  him  till  he  turned  me  out.” 

“  What  do  you  suppose  will  happen Mrs.  Allen  quavered. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Ada  returned,  her  tragic  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 
Then  she  rose  and  kissed  her  mother-in-law. 

“I’ll  do  my  best,”  she  said.  “I’ll  do  my  very  best — for  your  sake 
as  well  as  Luke’s.  You’re  an  angel.  There  are  lots  of  women  in 
your  position  who  would  blame  me.” 

Poor  Elizabeth  Allen  was  not  seeking  to  place  blame.  Disaster 
of  some  sort  threatened,  and  her  mind  was  busy  as  to  how  this  might 
be  averted,  busy  in  wondering  what  it  was  that  was  happ)ening  to 
Ada,  who  since  the  night  Luke  had  “taken  his  stand”  had  been 
exemplary. 

Luke  was  very  much  pleased. 

“I  should  have  acted  much  sooner,”  he  told  his  mother.  Of  his 
own  accord,  he  began  to  be  more  expansive  with  Ada. 

“Oh,  if  he  prefers  me  like  thisy'  Ada  told  Mrs.  Allen,  “he  can 
have  me!” 

Mrs.  Allen  had  always  been  a  frail  woman,  and  now  she  became 
a  shadow,  so  fast  had  she  fed  herself  into  the  furnace  of  their  fives. 
Even  Luke  noticed  it,  and  called  in  a  doctor,  who  said  that  she  was 
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run  down  and  gave  her  a  tonic.  But  tonics  were  of  very  little  ac” 
count  beside  what  Mrs.  Allen  now  had  to  face.  The  catastrophe 
she  had  so  dreaded  began  to  take  form. 

Its  form  was,  as  from  the  first  she  had  imagined  it  would  be,  that 
of  a  young  man.  He  was  tall,  dark,  intense,  and  he  kept  his  eager 
eyes  ostentatiously  on  Ada.  Ada  ignored  him,  snubbed  him,  flat¬ 
tered  him,  petted  him,  and  ignored  him  again.  But  that  was  not  the 
significant  part  of  it  to  Mrs.  Allen.  She  had  seen  Ada  ring  the 
changes  of  her  moods  with  a  series  of  men.  In  Ada’s  world  Mrs. 
Allen  had  realized  early  in  her  stay  the  perpetual  presence  of  young 
men  was  part  of  the  social  game.  This  young  man,  however,  was 
different  from  the  others.  Neither  Ada’s  rudeness  nor  her  indiffer¬ 
ence  moved  him,  for  Ada  gave  her  admirers  the  full  broadside  of  her 
moods;  not  Luke  himself  got  them  less  veiled.  If  one  couldn’t  live 
at  Ada’s  emotional  pace,  one  could  go.  Ada  had  never  concealed 
anything  in  her  life,  and  now,  far  from  concealing  her  friend,  an 
enemy  might  have  said  she  flaunted  him,  Luke  and  his  mother 
ignored  the  situation  as  long  as  they  could.  Luke  had  from  the  first 
treated  Ada’s  friends  with  the  good-natured  tolerance  a  large  boy 
accords  a  small  one.  It  was  a  very  becoming  attitude,  but  at  present 
hardly  an  adequate  one,  as  Mrs.  Alien  told  her  son  as  the  moment 
came  when  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 

"‘A  man  ought  to  protect  his  young  wife,”  was  how  she  put  it. 

Luke  laughed. 

“I’d  like  you  to  suggest  how  I’m  to  go  about  ‘protecting’  Ada.” 

“You  trust  Ada,  don’t  you  ?” 

“She’d  better  let  me  trust  her!”  replied  Luke,  grimly. 

“I’ve  sometimes  thought,”  his  mother  went  on,  and  no  one  would 
have  suspected  the  anguish  under  her  calm  manner,  “I’ve  sometimes 
thought  Ada  didn’t  want  you  to  trust  her  quite  so  much.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  what  Ada  wants,^’  Luke  broke  out,  “but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  she  won’t  get— and  that’s  a  scene  from  me.  I  do  trust 
Ada,  I  trust  her  absolutely — but  she  can  make  her  mind  up  to  the 
fact  that  I’m  not  going  to  play  jealous  husband.” 

Mrs.  Allen  could  only  repeat,  “I  think  a  man  owes  it  to  himself 
to  look  after  his  wife.” 

“I  think  he  owes  it  to  himself  not  to  be  a  fool— no  matter  what 
his  wife  is!”  Luke  replied.  “Ada’s  making  a  fool  of  herself.  She’ll 
stop““Or  she  won’t.” 

At  the  grimness  of  his  tone,  Mrs.  Allen’s  heart  stopped  beating, 
then  raced  on  at  full  speed. 
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“And  you  won’t  lift  your  finger  ?”  she  asked,  feebly. 

“Ada’s  always  made  a  great  fuss  about  how  much  she  cares  for 
me,”  he  answered,  irrelevantly.  “  Let  her  prove  it,  then.  Fve  borne 
a  good  deal  from  Ada,  but  she  needn’t  try  me  too  far!” 

“Do  you  mean  you’ll— -cast  her  off.?”  Ada’s  tragic  phrase  came 
of  itself  to  Mrs.  Allen’s  lips. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it’s  Ada  who  ‘casts  me  off,’”  her  son  replied. 

As  time  went  on,  Ada  brought  up  the  subject  of  what  Mrs.  Allen 
termed,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  “the  state  of  things,”  at  first  ten¬ 
tatively  and  then  with  more  and  more  frankness. 

“You  see  now,  don’t  you.?”  she  told  her  mother-in-law,  “that 
what  I  said  at  first  is  quite  true .?  Luke’s  through  with  me.” 

“I  don’t  think,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Allen  replied,  mildly,  “that  you 
have  a  right  to  say  that.” 

“I  call  shoving  your  wife — ^fairly  shoving  her  down  other  men’s 
throats,  being  through  with  her,”  Ada  lucidly  explained  her  position. 
“If  Luke  were  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  complaisant  husband, 
he  couldn’t  shut  his  eyes  more  firmly - ” 

“Luke  trusts  you,  Ada,”  Mrs.  Allen  interrupted,  “and  you  know 
the  part  of  ‘  comjplaisant  husband,’  as  you  call  it,  is  one  which  Luke 
could  never  play.  ’ 

“Oh,  I  know  that,”  Ada  laughed,  bitterly.  “He’ll  go  on  what 
he  calls  ‘trusting  me’  until  he  can’t  trust  me  any  longer;  then  he’ll 
throw  me  over — unless  I  save  him  the  trouble.” 

“Do  you  really  mean  that  you  think  Luke  will  ever  have  cause 
not  to  trust  you .?”  Mrs.  Allen  inquired,  anxiously. 

“I  can’t  live  this  way  forever,”  Ada  asserted. 

“But  you  love  Luke,  Ada!”  Mrs.  Allen  cried.  “You  know  you 
love  him!” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  else  all  day  and  all  night,”  Ada  replied, 
somberly.  “That’s  the  worst  of  it!  That’s  the  awful  part  of  it! 
If  I  didn’t  love  him,  things  would  be  simple  enough.  I’ve  thought 
so  often  lately  that  if  I  cut  myself  off  from  him  forever,  perhaps  I 
could  endure  life  better.” 

Mrs.  Allen  was  silent.  She  sat  in  her  customary  tranquil  pose, 
a  little  troubled  frown  her  only  sign  of  disturbance.  Ada  was 
stretched  out  on  the  divan,  abandon  and  despair  in  every  fold  of 
her  elaborate  white  peignoir.  After  a  moment  of  reflection,  Mrs. 
Allen  spoke. 

“I  suppose  there  are  few  women  in  this  world  who  have  all  the 
love  they  want.” 
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Ada  raised  herself  abruptly,  and  her  chin  in  her  hand,  stared 
at  her  mother-in-law  with  beautiful,  tragic  eyes. 

“Do  you  mean  all  women  in  the  world  are  hungry — as  I  am.?’^ 
she  demanded. 

“Most  women  set  great  store  on  being  cared  for - ”  “Love” 

was  a  word  that  passed  Mrs.  Allen’s  lips  with  difficulty. 

“Did  you  ever  feel  that  way.^”  Ada  demanded  again. 

Mrs.  Allen  flushed  delicately.  It  did  not  come  easy  to  say  such 
things.  She  hesitated  a  moment. 

“As  a  young  woman  I  did,”  she  confessed  at  last.  “But  I  got 
over  it — -I  had  Luke,  you  see — and  in  the  end  Luke’s  father  grew  to 
depend  on  me.  Women  have  to  be  patient  in  this  world,  Ada.” 

But  at  this  Ada  flamed  out.  “I’m  not  patient — I  don’t  want 
to  be  patient!  A  woman’s  youth  goes  while  she’s  patient,  and  then 
there’s  nothing  left  for  her!  No  one  will  care  for  her  then.  I  don’t 
want  a  life  empty  of  love!  And  if  Luke  won’t  care  for  me  as  I  care 
for  him,  why  the  best  thing  would  be  for  me  to  forget  him!” 

She  rose  partly  from  the  divan  and  fixed  Mrs.  Allen  with  somber 
eyes;  and  as  the  older  woman  returned  the  gaze  she  knew  that  for 
herself  Ada  spoke  the  truth. 

“Luke  does  care  for  you,  Ada,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Ada’s  laugh  was  dreary. 

“He’s  an  odd  way  of  showing  it.  Why  does  he  let  us  go  as  we 
are?”  She  spoke  as  if  the  march  of  events  was  quite  outside  her 
control;  and  so,  in  a  measure,  they  were,  Mrs.  Allen  acknowledged. 

“Luke  won’t  lift  a  finger — ^you’ll  see,”  Ada  finished. 

“Oh,  Ada!”  cried  Mrs.  Allen.  “Oh,  my  child!  I’d  give  my  fife 
to  help  you!”  The  wish  of  her  heart  found  utterance. 

Ada  put  her  hands  on  her  mother-in-law’s  shoulders,  and  looked 
down  on  her  from  her  greater  height. 

“I  believe  you  would,”  she  said.  “I  believe  you’d  do  just  that! 
Well,  I’ll  do  my  best,  but  that  won’t  be  much.  When  things  get  to 
the  breaking  point,  they  just  break.” 

Disaster  lay  heavy  in  the  air.  Mrs.  Allen  began  to  watch  Ada’s 
comings  and  goings.  She  prowled  the  house  at  night,  waiting,  a 
wan  httle  ghost  in  a  gray  flannelette  gown,  for  the  tragedy.  She 
would  wait  until  one  o’clock,  two  o’clock,  three  o’clock,  for  the 
clang  of  a  carriage  door  and  the  fumble  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
Ada’s  soft  silken  rustle  as  she  came  rapidly  up  the  stairs.  Then  only 
would  Mrs.  Allen  go  to  her  rest.  Often  she  would  open  the  window 
and  lean  out,  looking  for  the  carriage. 
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To  do  this,  she  had  to  leave  her  own  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  make  her  way  to  an  empty  guest  chamber.  One  night  she 
was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  in  an  agony  of  expectation.  A  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  evil  hung  over  her.  She  felt  herself  grow  chilled  in  the 
cold  air,  but  she  couldn’t  leave.  She  must  stay  there  until  the  familiar 
carriage  swung  around  the  corner  and  Ada  was  home,  safe  for  another 
day.  So  absorbed  was  she  that  she  didn’t  hear  a  footstep  behind  her, 
until  a  voice  said:  “  What  are  you  doing  here 

She  turned,  trembling  with  cold  and  fright,  to  find  herself  face 
to  face  with  Luke. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  mother.^”  he  repeated.  By  the 
electric  light  which  shone  in  from  the  street,  she  could  see  his  face  was 
pale  and  drawn. 

“I’m— I’m  waiting  for  Ada,”  she  faltered. 

“Are  you  waiting  for  her  to  come,  or  for  her  to  stay  away.?” 
he  demanded.  “What  made  you  wait  tonight.?” 

“I  often  wait,  Luke,”  she  answered  him. 

“Oh,  you  often  wait,  do  you.?”  he  said.  “Perhaps  you  wait 
every  night — as  I  wait.  Do  you?  Answer  me!  Do  you?” 

He  would  have  gone  on,  the  flood-gates  of  his  bitterness  open 
at  last;  but, - 

“Hush!”  his  mother  said,  “Hush!  What  right  have  you  to  talk 
like  that!  You’ve  only  to  raise  your  hand  to  make  it  come  right. 
It’s  your  miserable  pride;  it’s  your  hardness.  You’ve  only  to  let 
her  know  that  you’ve  waited— — ” 

She  paused  abruptly.  “Hush!”  she  said  again. 

The  door  was  closing,  Ada’s  foot  was  on  the  stairs;  and  Mrs. 
Allen,  in  her  gray  flannelette  mother-hubbard,  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  some  absurd  rag  doll,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  her  son. 

Together  they  carried  her  to  her  bed.  They  didn’t  speak  until 
Luke  explained  grimly:  “She  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  back/’ 

At  that  Mrs.  Allen  opened  her  eyes  and  said  feebly,  her  accusing 
eyes  on  her  son:  “He  was  waiting  for  you,  too.”  Then,  after  her 
supreme  effort,  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  it  was  the  last  coherent 
word  she  said  for  many  days. 

There  followed  a  space  of  time  that  did  not  divide  itself  off  into 
nights  and  days,  and,  through  her  fever,  Mrs.  Allen  had  the  sensation 
of  being  taken  care  of.  She  fancied  herself  a  little  girl  again,  and 
a  large,  shining  presence  enfolded  her  in  its  caressing  care.  In 
her  delirium,  she  called  this  presence  “mother.”  There  were  other 
people  there  too,  men  and  women,  but  Mrs.  Allen’s  brain  refused 
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to  untangle  their  personalities.  She  clung  resolutely  to  that  stronger 
one,  that  took  care  of  her  as  her  own  mother  had  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  so  many  years  ago.  Then,  as  her  consciousness  came 
slowly  to  the  surface  again,  the  other  personalities  resolved  themselves 
into  a  nurse  and  a  doctor  and  Luke,  hollow-eyed  and  haggard ;  little 
by  little,  her  “mother”  transformed  herself  into  Ada.  But  though 
the  vision  of  her  mother  had  faded,  there  remained  with  Mrs.  Allen 
the  memory  of  incessant  care,  of  long  nights  of  watching. 

She  looked  at  Ada.  Unlike  Luke,  she  showed  little  trace  of 
the  strain  she  had  been  under.  There  was  not  nearly  as  much  distress 
visible  now  as  after  one  of  her  conflicts  with  Luke.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  high,  shining  serenity  about  her,  as  of  a  person  who  has  a 
work  to  do,  and  who  knows  how  to  do  it.  How  true  Mrs.  Allen’s 
instinct  was,  she  could  gather  from  the  doctor,  who  turned  to  Ada 
with  quiet  admiration. 

“You’ve  pulled  her  through,”  he  said. 

Ada’s  large  eyes  rested  on  him  in  beautiful  surprise. 

“Of  course  I’ve  pulled  her  through,”  she  said.  There  was  a 
hint  of  indignation  at  the  doctor’s  suggested  alternative.  “What,” 
she  seemed  to  demand,  “do  you  think  of  me.^^  Do  you  think  that 
I’d  let  my  mother  die  like  that — die  when  I  was  here  to  prevent  it 

Her  beauty  shone  on  Elizabeth  Allen  like  a  reassuring  star  after 
a  night  of  tempest.  Vaguely,  somewhere  in  the  back  of  her  brain 
Mrs.  Allen  noticed  that  Ada  seemed  steadier  than  she  had  ever  yet 
seen  her.  She  went  over  and  slipped  her  hand  into  Luke’s.  She 
did  it  almost  absent-mindedly,  as  one  takes  a  comrade’s  arm.  There 
was  none  of  her  old  challenge  in  it;  and  as  for  Luke,  he  seemed 
grateful  for  this  attention.  They  had  fought  Death  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  Ada  commanding  officer,  the  captain  of  their  forlorn  hope, 
Luke  under  her  command.  Their  greater  anxiety  had  been  a  solvent 
of  all  their  old  bitterness.  Weak  and  sick  as  Mrs.  Allen  was,  one  thing 
shone  out  so  luminous  that  she  could  not  but  be  aware  of  it,  and  it 
was  the  shifting  of  balance  which  had  gone  on  between  them  all. 
During  the  time  she  had  been  in  the  vague  country  of  sickness,  on 
the  borderland  between  life  and  death,  momentous  things  had  been 
happening  between  her  children. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  she  noticed,  for  instance,  that  it  was  Luke 
who  sought  out  Ada  tenderly,  and  asked  her  permission  to  spend 
time  beside  his  mother.  They  had  much  silent  intercourse,  the 
mother  and  son,  and  the  things  that  Luke  had  to  tell  her  were  not 
the  things  one  can  speak  aloud.  But  it  gave  Mrs.  Allen  courage  to 
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approach  Ada  on  the  subject  that  occupied  her  mind  so  much.  What 
she  said  summed  up  all  her  observations  since  she  had  come  back 
to  life.  They  were; 

“You  seem  happier  than  I  have  ever  seen  you  before.” 

“I  am,”  Ada  met  her  with  promptness.  “I’ve  saved  you,”  she 
explained  with  her  customary  lucidness,  “out  of  the  wreck  of  things 
that  Luke  and  I  between  us  so  nearly  made.  And,”  she  went  on, 
“I  am  going  to  keep  on  saving  you.  You’re  going  to  be  happy. 

Mrs.  Allen  almost  found  herself  fancying  that  Ada  had  added, 
“ — whether  anybody  else  is  or  not.” 

She  put  her  arms  around  her  mother-in-law’s  frail  shoulders 
with  almost  savage  passion.  It  was  a  gesture  as  of  a  mother.  Mrs. 
Allen  might  indeed  have  been  the  little  girl  she  fancied  herself  in 
her  delirium,  Ada’s  little  child. 

“You  poor  little  thing!”  Ada  murmured,  “don’t  worry  about 
Luke  and  me  ever  again.  You’ve  seen  for  yourself  everything’s  all 
right  between  us,  all  right  for  ever  and  ever.” 

She  held  her  mother  close  for  a  moment.  Then  she  went  on 
superbly : 

“Luke  understands  what  a  stiff-necked  brute  he  was  to  let  things 
go  on  as  he  did,  when  he  cared  so  awfully.  Think  of  his  waiting 
up  night  after  night!”  A  little  clear  flame  blazed  in  Ada’s  eyes. 
“Waiting  up  night  after  night  for  me,  and  never  letting  me  know  he  did 
it,  and  making  you  all  that  trouble!  It  was  all  so  unnecessary!” 
she  cried,  “all  our  trouble!  Why,  if  I’d  known  he  waited  up  once^ 
not  anything  would  have  happened.  But  it’s  his  waiting  and  not 
letting  me  know — letting  things  get  to  such  a  pass,  that’s  so  hard  to 
understand,  when  it’s  so  easy  to  let  people  see  when  you  care  for  them. 
But  I’ve  forgiven  him,  don’t  be  afraid;  we  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
it.  And  it  was  you  made  us.  I  don’t  for  a  moment  mean  I’m  not  to 
blame  as  much  at  Luke,”  Ada  conceded  with  a  large  gesture.  “I 
ought  to  have  seen  myself  what  was  happening;  I  ought  to  have 
protected  you,  and  both  of  us;  but  I  was  so  wrapped  up  in  Luke, 
you  know.” 

Mrs.  Allen  thought  over  the  things  that  Ada  had  put  before  her. 
“Do  you  mean,”  she  said  at  last,  “that  you  are  less  wrapped  up  in 
him  now.?”  “I  mean,”  Ada  replied,  “that  I  understand  now  that 
there  is  more  in  the  world  than  just  Luke  and  my  love  for  him  and 
his  for  me.  There  is  you.  Nobody,”  she  repeated,  “  shall  ever  bother 
you  again,  nobody!” 
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THE  SCHOOL  NURSE  AND  HER  WORK:  BY 
ABBIE  I.  HEFFERN 

r  WAS  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated,  almost  from 
its  inception,  with  a  sanitary  movement  which  has 
been  of  incalculable  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  a  vast  number  of  people  compelled 
to  live  in  poverty  and  in  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws 
of  hygiene.  I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the  school- 
nurse  corps  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city, 
an  idea  which  has  spread  rapidly  to  other  municipalities  throughout 
the  country. 

One  day  some  four  years  ago  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  a  settlement 
nurse  living  in  New  York’s  swarming  East  Side,  happened  to  read  that 
in  a  single  month  ten  thousand  children  had  been  excluded  from  the 
city’s  public  schools  on  account  of  diseases  contracted  through  their 
uncleanliness  and  lack  of  personal  care.  The  unpleasant  statement 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  plan,  the  operation  of  which  is  now  helping  half  a  million  children 
to  lead  sweeter,  cleaner,  and  purer  lives. 

Miss  Wald  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Lederle,  then  head  of  the 
New  York  city  Department  of  Health.  To  him  she  protested  against 
this  wholesale  exclusion  of  children  from  the  schools.  Doctor  Lederle 
deplored  the  exclusion  and  the  necessity  for  it,  but  declared  that  his 
inspectors  were  forced  to  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  children  whose 
condition  made  their  continued  presence  in  the  schoolroom  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  their  companions. 

It  was  all  right,  the  nurse  admitted,  but,  she  argued,  why  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  ?  Why  be  satisfied  with  turning  the 
children  out  of  school.^  Why  not  teach  them  how  to  live  sanitary 
lives,  carrying  this  teaching  into  their  homes  ? 

The  problem  was  both  big  and  difficult.  Every  year  at  least 
forty  thousand  children  are  added  to  New  York’s  registered  school 
population.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  come  from  the  tenement 
districts,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have  barely  space 
enough  to  breathe.  With  large  families  crowded  in  such  tiny 
quarters  that  the  simplest  cleanliness  becomes  an  effort,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  children  fall  victims  to  ailments  of  every  description. 

Politicians  took  up  the  cry  against  exclusion.  “This  is  all  non¬ 
sense,”  said  one  district  leader,  endorsing  the  complaint  of  a  con¬ 
stituent  that  his  child  had  been  sent  home  from  school  because  it  was 
suffering  from  a  slight  attack  of  the  measles.  “Every  child 
ought  to  have  the  measles,  and  you  have  no  business  being  so 
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finicky — spending  the  city’s  money  to  pay  men  to  send  children  home 
from  school  just  because  they  have  ’em.” 

If  the  health  commissioner  did  his  duty,  he  was  certain  to  arouse 
antagonism.  The  inspectors  were  trying  to  please  every  one,  with 
the  result  that  the  juvenile  mortality  was  showing  a  steady  increase, 
and  it  became  evident  that  something  must  be  done.  Then  the 
settlement  nurse  offered  a  suggestion.  Just  because  in  every  boy  and 
girl  there  is  an  inborn  love  of  being  “mothered,”  a  woman’s  influence 
with  a  child  is  greater  than  that  of  a  man.  For  this  reason  Miss 
Wald  advised  that  a  woman  be  given  opportunity  in  this  public- 
school  emergency.  Her  plan  for  the  inculcation  of  the  simple  princi¬ 
ples  of  hygiene  was  adopted  provisionally,  and  a  nurse,  Lina  L. 
Rogers,  a  hospital  graduate,  was  appointed,  without  salary,  for  one 
month. 

The  spectacle  of  a  “woman  doctor,”  as  the  pupils  called  her, 
questioning  school  children  in  the  class-rooms,  amused  the  teachers. 
When  she  told  the  children  they  must  keep  bodies,  heads,  hands, 
and  teeth  clean,  the  “command”  was  ridiculed.  “The  idea,”  said 
one  teacher,  “of  saying  that  my  children  are  in  a  shocking  condition! 
If  dirt  gives  her  a  shock,  she  ought  not  to  live  in  New  York.  Such 
impertinence!” 

OFTEN,  in  the  tenements  which  reeked  most  with  dirt  and  disease* 
where  ignorance  ruled  and  intelligence  rarely  dwelt,  there  was 
pitiful  recognition  of  the  crying  need  of  wholesome,  hygienic 
conditions.  There  was  a  faint  realization  that  there  might  be  a 
choice  between  sickness  and  wretchedness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
health  and  happiness  on  the  other.  Still,  there  was  no  lack  of  re¬ 
bellion  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  at  the  new  suggestions.  “This 
was  good  enough  for  me  mother,  and  it’s  all  right  for  me,”  said  one 
woman  to  the  nurse  in  speaking  of  certain  household  conditions. 
“Don’t  you  want  the  children  to  be  well  and  comfortable ?”  the  nurse 
asked.  “  There  ain’t  no  comfolrt  for  poor  folks,”  the  woman  answered 
grimly.  “An’  I  don’t  want  them  children  to  get  too  high-toned.” 

Despite  the  objections  of  parents,  the  children  became  interested 
in  the  proposition  that  made  for  cleanliness  and  neatness.  The 
idea  was  new. 

Never  before  had  anyone  told  them  they  should  keep  clean. 
Many  of  them  lived  in  that  section  of  New  York  city  of  which  it  has 
been  said,  “  There  is  no  God  east  of  Center  and  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street.”  And  strange  to  say,  the  school  teachers,  as  a  rule,  opposed 
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the  idea.  It  meant  more  trouble  for  them^  said  some.  Others  called 
it  interference. 

Conditions,  opportunities  and  results  of  effort,  outlined  in  the 
report  submitted  by  Miss  Rogers  when  the  month  of  probation  ended, 
showed  the  experiment  to  have  been  a  success.  Four  additional; 
nurses  were  appointed,  all  on  salary.  The  school-nurse  movement 
was  now  on  a  working  basis.  Shortly  afterward,  seven  more  nurses- 
were  added  to  the  force.  My  own  term  of  service,  which  continued 
for  nearly  three  and  one-half  years,  began  at  this  time.  All  the 
appointees  were  graduates  of  hospitals  of  high  standing,  but  the  most 
difficult  “ case’*  that  had  previously  come  to  any  one  of  them  was  a  light 
task  compared  with  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  performance 
of  their  new  duties. 

“More  fads  and  frills — another  nuisance,”  was  the  cheerful 
reception  I  received  from  the  principal  of  the  first  school  to  which 
the  health  department  sent  me.  The  principal  was  a  veteran  opposed 
to  progress  outside  of  stereotyped  lines,  and  her  attitude  reflected 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  city’s  educational  officials.  “It’s  a  waste 
of  money  to  pay  people  to  teach  these  ragamuffins  to  keep  clean,” 
said  an  outspoken  member  of  the  board  of  education  whom  I  met. 

Nevertheless  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  school  nurse  was  a 
permanency.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools  upheld  her,  although 
the  teachers  in  some  cases  still  oppose  her.  I  was  obliged  to  get  a 
written  order  from  the  district  superintendent  before  the  principal  of 
one  downtown  school  would  permit  me  to  work  among  her  pupils. 
Another  principal  instructed  his  teachers  not  to  pay  any  attention  to* 
what  the  nurse  said.  It  was  an  uphill  task.  Finally  the  city  super¬ 
intendent  issued  an  order  to  all  principals  instructing  them  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  nurses.  After  that  the  opposition  became  less  open,, 
but  did  not  cease. 

That  the  influence  of  the  teachers’  opposition  should  affect  the 
pupils  was  but  natural.  Much  of  their  previous  experience  with 
health  department  officials  had  been  in  connection  with  compulsory 
vaccination,  an  operation  both  dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  the  children,, 
at  first,  were  always  on  the  defensive,  declining  to  commit  themselves 
by  truthful  answers  to  questions  put  to  them.  But  as  soon  as  the 
children  realized  the  real  benefit  from  routine  inspection,  opposition, 
on  their  part  practically  ceased.  The  parents  in  many  instances 
were  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  “Mary,”  said  a  nurse  to  a  little  girl 
in  the  class-room,  “did  your  mother  take  you  to  the  doctor  as  I  told 
you  she  should  ?”  “  Well,  you  see,  miss,”  said  the  child,  “my  mother 
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didn’t  have  a  minute  yesterday.  She  was  busy  fightin’  with  the  lady 
upstairs.” 

The  nurse’s  first  duty  of  the  day  is  routine  inspection.  This 
consists  in  having  the  pupils  in  every  class-room  pass  before  her 
in  single  file,  each  child  pausing  long  enough  to  permit  a  brief 
examination  of  head,  hair,  eyes,  teeth  and  throat.  Note  is  also 
made  of  the  general  condition  of  neatness.  A  close  watch  is  kept  for 
symptoms  of  any  serious  ailment.  When  such  cases  are  found  they 
are  promptly  reported  to  the  medical  inspector,  the  health  department 
physician  in  whose  district  the  school  is  located. 

Perhaps  the  chief  benefit  of  routine  inspection  is  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  warfare  against  trachoma.  This  is  an  eye  affection,  and  is 
so  prevalent  in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  city  that  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  cases  are  treated  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  nurse  does  not  treat  trachoma.  Sufferers  are  either  attended 
by  specialists  and  the  medical  inspectors  at  the  two  city  dispen¬ 
saries  devoted  to  this  work,  or  they  are  sent,  circumstances  per¬ 
mitting,  to  their  own  physicians  for  treatment.  The  nurse’s  duty  is 
to  report  promptly  a  case  of  trachoma,  and  the  inspector  gives  the 
necessary  instructions. 

The  children  in  many  cases  find  their  parents  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  following  the  instructions  of  nurse  and  inspector.  In  Public 
School  Number  Fifty-Six  on  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  city,  a  child 
was  instructed  to  go  to  the  dispensary  for  treatment.  Days  passed, 
and  the  instructions  were  ignored.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
mother  refused  to  permit  the  child  to  do  as  she  had  been  told.  The 
nurse  attached  to  the  school  called  on  the  mother,  who,  when  the  nature 
of  the  errand  was  revealed,  seized  a  flatiron  from  the  hot  stove  beside 
her,  and  holding  it  close  to  the  nurse’s  face  shouted:  “Get  out  o’ 
here!  I  takes  no  orders  from  the  likes  o’  you.” 

The  nurse  stood  her  ground,  undismayed,  and  the  woman  quailed 
at  sight  of  the  big  brass  badge  of  authority  worn  by  every  nurse. 
Sullenly  she  agreed  to  take  the  child  to  the  dispensary,  which  she  did. 

An  Italian  shoemaker’s  son,  attending  one  of  the  West  Side  down 
town  schools  to  which  I  was  assigned,  was  sent  home  several  times 
to  make  himself  more  clean  of  person.  He  invariably  returned  to 
school  in  a  condition  worse  if  anything  than  that  which  had  caused 
him  to  be  sent  away.  Finally  the  nurse  determined  to  make  a  “house 
visit,”  as  calls  at  the  homes  are  termed.  She  went  first  to  the  father’s 
shop,  which  proved  to  be  in  a  dark  and  filthy  basement.  The  man, 
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low-browed  and  insolent  of  manner,  said  angrily,  when  the  nurse 
told  him  her  errand:  “You  maka  da  clothes,  I  keepa  him  clean. 
No  money  for  clean  clothes.  You  senda  ma  boy  home  ag’in  I  maka 
da  stilett’  for  you!” 

Of  course  the  man  was  trying  to  frighten  the  nurse,  and  she  was 
greatly  alarmed.  But  retreat  was  out  of  the  question.  She  argued 
and  insisted,  with  the  result  that  the  man  changed  completely,  vowed 
the  boy  should  keep  clean,  and  calling  him  told  him  to  begin  his 
course  by  shining  the  nurse’s  shoes. 

The  work  has  been  an  uphill  task  in  many  ways,  and  is  still 
most  difficult.  While  the  medical  inspectors,  whose  work  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  nurses  labor  jointly  in  the 
same  schools,  they  have  vastly  different  fields.  It  is  the  inspector’s 
duty  to  treat  illness.  It  is  the  nurse’s  to  discover  it  if  it  exists  and 
to  see  that  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  and  sanitary  living  is  made 
known  in  every  home  where  the  condition  of  the  children  attending 
school  indicates  such  a  lack.  The  closest  watch  is  kept  upon  the 
children.  When  they  visit  the  dispensaries  they  are  given  a  card 
with  the  date  of  their  visit  stamped  thereon.  This  they  must  show 
to  the  nurse  as  proof  that  they  have  obeyed  instructions.  Seldom 
has  the  plan  failed.  The  only  notable  exception  that  came  to  my 
notice  was  the  case  of  a  boy  who  bought  a  rubber  dating-stamp, 
and  achieved  marked  popularity  by  stamping  the  dispensary  cards 
of  the  children  to  whom  the  visit  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  useless 
hardship. 

The  main  effort  of  the  school  nurse’s  work  is  the  constant  pros¬ 
ecution  of  a  campaign  of  cleanliness.  “What  do  you  think  of  first 
when  you  see  me,”  a  nurse  asked  of  the  children  in  a  class-room  in 
Public  School  Number  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five.  As  one  person 
the  youngsters  shouted  “A  bath!”  “I  see,  Maria,”  said  another 
nurse  to  a  smiling  child,  “that  you  are  taking  care  of  your  teeth. 
Have  you  really  a  tooth-brush  “  Yes,  ma’am,”  the  child  answered. 
^‘Now,  that  is  a  good  girl.  Do  you  use  the  brush  often “Yes, 
ma’am,”  was  the  answer,  in  a  tone  of  delight.  “How  often  do  you 
use  the  brush .5^”  “Every  Sunday,  ma’am,”  was  the  reply,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  beaming  smile. 

The  house  visit  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  feature  of 
the  school  nurse’s  duty.  In  fact,  without  it  the  work  of  the  school 
nurse  would  be  a  failure.  By  means  of  these  visits  she  comes  into 
immediate  touch  with  the  families  of  the  children,  and  it  is  often 
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by  the  influence  she  is  thus  enabled  to  exert  that  the  most  striking 
reforms  are  accomplished.  If  the  nurse  remains  in  a  district  any 
length  of  time,  as  should  be  the  rule,  she  takes  high  place  in  the 
community  regard.  The  fathers  and  mothers  among  the  older 
residents  remember  her  from  the  first,  and  the  newer  residents  speedily 
learn  that  she  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  she  is  tactful, 
she  secures  and  retains  the  confidence  of  children  and  parents.  Often 
her  authority  is  reckoned  by  the  power  that  is  behind  her,  and  in 
that  case  her  influence  is  less  potent  for  permanent  good.  No  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  the  nurse  to  pick  and  choose  her  district.  Like  a 
soldier,  she  must  go  where  she  is  sent. 

NO  matter  how  much  she  may  find  it  necessary  to  discipline, 
provided  she  tempers  discipline  with  justice  and  kindness, 
the  children  are  her  stanch  friends.  The  street  boy  is  neither 
cultured  nor  scrupulous,  but  the  nurses  learn  that  he  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  them  in  emergencies.  A  nurse  whose  duty  called  her 
to  a  Thompson  Street  tenement  was  accosted  by  a  drunken  loafer, 
just  as  she  was  entering  the  door.  A  half-dozen  boys,  all  out  of 
the  “protectory,”  a  reformatory,  on  parole,  heard  him.  In  a  moment 
the  loafer  was  lying  flat  on  his  back  in  the  gutter,  receiving  a  trounc¬ 
ing  that  he  must  have  remembered. 

The  school-nurse  staff  has  grown  with  the  years  until  now  the 
number  exceeds  fifty.  The  nurses  are  scattered  through  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  city,  in  the  schools  where  their  aid  seems  to 
be  most  needed.  Up  to  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  they  were  kept 
busy  with  house  visits  during  the  summer,  but  an  appropriation 
ended  their  work  in  June  of  that  year,  duty  being  resumed  October 
seventeenth.  In  order  that  all  may  be  able  to  cope  with  trachoma, 
each  is  required  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  service  at  the  dispensaries 
where  trachoma  cases  are  treated.  The  doctors  at  the  dispensaries 
are  eye  specialists,  the  regulation  inspectors  acting  only  as  their 
assistants. 

While  the  tour  of  duty  of  the  school  nurse  extends  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  three  hours  devoted  to  house 
calls  on  Saturday,  her  position  is  far  from  being  one  of  ease.  The 
primrose  path  is  not  for  her.  If  she  is  a  womanly  woman,  she  finds 
ner  chief  pleasure  in  the  regard  in  which  she  is  held  by  the  people 
among  whom  she  works,  where  her  appearance  on  the  street  brings 
smiles  to  the  faces  of  the  children  she  meets  and  a  kindly  greeting 
from  the  parents  whose  acquaintance  she  has  made.  Where  such  a 
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state  of  affairs  exists  her  labors  are  for  good.  The  number  of  children 
excluded  from  school  because  of  disease  is  now  trifling.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  cleanliness,  personal  appearance,  and  home  conditions 
in  thousands  of  cases,  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  school-nurse  staff, 
is  amazing. 

Although  for  many  months  the  most  rigid  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  encountered,  today,  with  rare 
exception,  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  aid  the  nurses  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  power,  and  give  tangible  evidence  of  cordial  approval.  On 
every  side  opposition  has  diminished  until  today  the  value  of  the 
school  nurse’s  work  has  become  so  generally  recognized  that  other 
cities  are  following  New  York’s  example.  Philadelphia  inaugurated 
the  work  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six  with  a  school  nurse  who  under¬ 
went  her  preliminary  training  in  New  York.  J 

The  present  head  of  New  York  city’s  Department  of  Health,  Dr. 
Thom  as  Darlington,  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  school  nurse’s 
work.  “  I  believe  in  the  school  nurse,”  he  said,  “  because  she  is  doing 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.”  Could  there  be  a|more 
potent  uplifting  force  ?  The  work  is  quiet,  unostentatious  to  a  degree, 
but  it  is  helping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  to  grow  into 
useful  men  and  women.  Through  it  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  has 
entered  countless  homes,  in  many  cases  paving  the  way  for  decency 
and  honest  living. 
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ONCE  more  down  alleys  sweet  and  dim 
Glimmers  the  Spring  begun: 

The  merchild  on  the  fountain-rim 
Romps  naked  in  the  sun: 

The  marble  Pan  has  poised  his  reed 
As  though  in  act  to  play. 

Yet  pipes  no  summons:  who  would  heed 
Now  you  have  gone  away? 

— Grace  Hazard  Conklinq. 
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WHO  made  of  me  a  human  ? 

I  never  gave  consent. 

They  fashioned  me  a  woman 
And  thrust  me  in  a  tent. 

They  trained  of  me  a  mincing  ape 
Conforming  to  a  crowd. 

They  never  gave  my  soul  a  shape 
Or  wrapped  it  in  a  shroud ! 

It  fares  as  best  it  chooses 

What  way  its  mood  may  seek. 

A  reptile  in  the  oozes 
A  God  upon  a  peak. 

If  cities  chance  to  lure  it 
It  purrs  amid  the  roar 
Then,  laughing  to  abjure  it 

Rides  on  the  storm  once  more. 

Yet,  though  a  living  spirit 
It  is  not  all  divine : 

For  if  a  comrade  near  it 

But  smile  the  counter-sign 
It  hurtles  back  unwary 

To  burn  the  flesh  away. 

Then  wise  ones  say,  “Poor  Mary, 

She’s  not  so  well  to-day!” 

— Mary  McNeil  Fenollosa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  MIST  AND  TWILIGHT: 
WHAT  THE  CAMERA  REVEALS  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  CHARLES  VANDERVELDE 


HE  familiar  argument  of  the  opponents  of  modern  pho¬ 
tography,  that  the  camera  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  mechanical  contrivance  and  therefore  utterly  out  of 
the  question  as  a  means  of  true  artistic  expression, 
seems  to  be  falling  to  the  ground  of  its  own  weight. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  one  or  two  daring 
pioneers  startled  everyone  with  the  wonderful  subtle 
effects  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  the  use  of  the  camera  plus  their 
own  temperament,  artistic  perception  and  technical  skill.  But  now 
artists  who  use  the  camera  are  springing  up  on  every  side,  as  the 
possibilities  of  the  instrument  are  brought  more  and  more  into  evi¬ 
dence.  Portrait  photographers  who  seem  to  have  acquired  the  art 
of  making  the  camera  reveal  the  inner  soul  of  man  or  woman  even 
as  it  is  revealed  by  the  brush  of  a  great  painter  who  puts  on  the  can¬ 
vas  what  he  alone  sees;  landscape  photographers  who  see  and  reveal 
the  soul  of  sunshine,  wind  and  mist,  bare  hillside  and  wooded  lane  as 
they  were  seen  and  revealed  by  Corot  or  Inness;  impressionist  photog¬ 
raphers  who  give  elusive  glimpses  of  the  mystery  of  form  and  mass, 
lignt  and  shade, — all  these  have  added  their  quota  to  the  sum  total  of 
beautiful  achievement. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the  camera  that  leads  one  who  uses 
it  rightly  on  through  unknown  paths  to  ever  fresh  discovery, — and 
those  who  have  learned  to  use  it  rightly  are  using  it  now  as  the  painter 
uses  his  colors,  or  the  sculptor  his  clay,  to  express  not  only  what  they 
see  but  the  way  it  looks  to  them  at  the  inspirational  moment. 

In  The  Craftsman  we  have  given  examples  of  the  work  of  a 
number  of  men  and  women  who  have  blazed  new  trails  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  powers  of  the  camera,  and  now  there  has  come  to 
our  notice  still  another  type  of  work  that  for  delicate,  elusive  charm 
in  composition,  and  especially  in  the  suggestion  of  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions,  is  so  far  unrivaled.  These  photographs  are  being  made  in 
a  quiet  and  entirely  unostentatious  way  by  Mr.  Charles  Vandervelde, 
who  lives  quietly  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  born, — Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan, — and  amuses  himself  by  making  photographs  that  have 
all  the  quality  of  great  landscape  work.  Mr.  Vandervelde  seldom  ex¬ 
hibits  his  work,  and,  when  questioned  about  his  methods,  says  simply 
that  they  do  not  differ  in  any  technical  point  from  those  of  other 
pictorial  photographers.  He  has  been  working  at  photography  now 
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for  eight  or  nine  years  and  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  through 
all  the  stages  of  little  camera,  bigger  camera,  biggest  camera  and 
then  down  again  to  the  present  3|x4|  size,  coupled  with  a  good  en¬ 
larging  apparatus,  which  he  regards  as  constituting  a  safe  and  sane 
level.  The  only  point  upon  which  Mr.  Vandervelde  admits  that  he 
may  differ  from  his  fellow  workers  is  his  liking  to  work  alone,  not 
that  he  does  not  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends  in  the  local  camera 
•club,  but  he  regards  his  serious  work  as  a  thing  to  be  approached  at 
a  time  when  there  are  no  distracting  influences.  As  he  says  himself: 
“When  you  are  alone,  the  feeling  is  not  present  that  another  may 
regard  the  thing  you  look  at  as  trivial  and  unworthy  of  the  time  spent 
bn  it.  Or  it  may  be  that  one  wishes  to  sit  down  for  an  hour  or  more 
and  simply  contemplate  a  landscape,  letting  it  ‘soak  in’  as  it  were, 
and  at  such  times,  there  must  be  no  one  to  say:  ‘Let  us  move  on. 
Maybe  we  shall  see  something  from  the  top  of  that  little  hill.’  All 
of  which  means,  I  suppose,  that  I  like  to  make  pictures  aS  my  fancy 
dictates.” 

Some  of  the  pictures,  taken  by  Mr.  Vandervelde  according  to  the 
dictates  of  a  fancy  so  delicate  and  sympathetic  that  it  draws  forth  the 
very  soul  of  what  he  sees  through  the  tiny  lens,  are  reproduced  here. 
Take  for  example  the  one  called  “Winter”.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
stretch  of  open  country  with  a  line  of  woods  beyond,— light  showing 
through  the  slim  trunks  and  tracery  of  thin,  bare  branches.  There 
happened  to  be  a  craggy  tree  in  the  foreground  that  etched  itself 
against  the  sky,  as  such  trees  do  on  a  winter  day,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  that  fell  into  soft  creases  and  cast  transparent 
shadows  with  here  and  there  a  tiny  clump  of  bushes  breaking  through 
the  soft  white  surface.  But  there  was  a  winding  stream  covered 
with  ice  and  a  veiled  sun  overhead  struggling  to  break  through  the 
clouds  and  casting  a  white  glow  down  through  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  a  glow  that  is  reflected  from  the  ice-covered  stream  as  from 
a  shield  of  dull  silver.  That  is  all,  yet  the  picture  holds  everything 
you'  have  ever  felt  on  a  pearl-white  winter  day,- — all  the  stillness, 
peace,  and  that  mystic  virginal  beauty  that  is  at  once  soft  and  austere. 

In  “The  Last  Mooring”  the  effect  of  mist  and  subdued  light  is 
again  shown.  It  is  only  a  schooner  stripped  of  all  her  canvas  and 
moored  to  a  little  dock  that  projects  diagonally  into  the  stream. 
Some  people  in  a  small  boat  are  pulling  away  from  her  toward  the 
shore.  There  is  a  wooded  bank  to  the  right  and  the  same  bank  in 
the  far  distance  curves  across  the  center  of  the  picture,  showing  the 
least  suggestion,  through  the  haze,  of  buildings  with  towers.  The 
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“a  misty  morning”:  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  BY  CHARLES  VANDERVELPE. 


“the  last  mooring”  :  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  BY  CHARLES  VANDERVELDE. 


“winter”  :  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
BY  CHARLES  VANDERVELDE. 
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two  small  docks  combined  with  the  vessel  give  a  triangular  effect  to 
the  composition  in  the  foreground  and  the  stretch  of  and  water 
is  broken  by  the  sharp  lines  of  the  slender,  slightly  tilted  masts.  It  is 
one  of  those  days  when  the  water  is  agate  and  the  air  is  filled  with  a 
pearly  mist  that  softens  every  outline  and  brings  every  color  down 
to  its  lowest  tone.  The  reflections  in  the  water,  naassed  as  they  are 
below  the  bank  and  docks  and  scattering  more  and  more  faintly 
through  the  water  beyond,  give  a  certain  definite  note  to  the  fore¬ 
ground,  but  only  enough  to  emphasize  the  soft  mistiness  of  the  whole. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  group  is  the  picture  called 
“Evening”.  It  is  literally  a  photograph  of  the  gloaming  and  as 
you  look  at  it  your  eyes  seem  to  grow  used  to  the  gloom,  so  that  ob¬ 
jects  define  themselves  more  clearly  the  longer  you  look,  as  they  do 
in  the  actual  twilight.  There  is  a  dimly  seen  country  road  and  the 
shadowy  figure  of  a  sturdy  peasant  woman  walking  away  from  you. 
Only  the  white  kerchief  over  her  head  and  her  dark  jacket  prevent 
her  from  melting  into  the  gray  evening.  After  your  eyes  grow  used 
to  the  twilight  you  can  make  out  farm  buildings  and  haystacks  in 
the  distance.  Bare  trees  border  both  sides  of  the  road  and  far  away 
other  trees  fling  their  branches  against  the  dull  afterglow  in  the 
evening  sky. 

The  last  picture,  “The  Misty  Morning”,  is  still  another  evidence 
of  Mr.  Vandervelde’s  fondness  for  dim,  elusive  atmospheric  effects. 
As  in  all  the  pictures  the  composition  is  wonderfully  simple  and 
strong.  A  barren  hillside  slopes  airectly  away  to  a  dimly  seen  horizon 
line,  where  there  is  a  suggestion  of  woods.  This  line  is  broken  by 
the  stems  and  leafless  branches  of  a  group  of  slender  birches,  and  the 
stretch  of  bare  hillside  below  is  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  clump 
of  Scrubby  bushes.  But  for  the  gracious  veil  of  mist  it  would  be  a 
bleak  scene,  yet  the  picture  yields  in  charm  to  none  of  the  landscape 
work  of  this  artist.  They  are  all  expressive  of  the  same  idea, — an 
intense  appreciation  of  the  mystery  and  delight  of  varying  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects.  Beyond  that,  they  are  bits  of  composition  which  in 
their  severe  simplicity  and  perfect  balance  suggest  the  work  of  Japan¬ 
ese  artists.  All  this,  of  course,  is  but  the  expression  of  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  this  quiet  man  who  likes  to  work  alone,  the  story  of  what  he 
sees  in  sky  and  water  and  bare  hillside,  yet,  more  than  all,  it  is  a  new 
and  significant  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  camera  may  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  expression  for  the  inspiration  of  an  artist. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT:  A  STORY:  BY  ALICE 
BROWN 

ERRY  NORTON  stopped  for  a  moment  swinging  his 
axe  and  crashing  it  into  the  grain  of  the  tree,  and  took 
off  his  cap  to  cool  his  wet  forehead.  He  looked  very 
strong,  standing  there,  equipped  with  great  shoulders, 
a  back  as  straight  as  the  tree  its  might  was  smashing, 
and  the  vigor  bespoken  by  red-brown  eyes,  a  san¬ 
guine  skin  and  thick  bright  hair.  He  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
garding  the  pine  trunks  against  the  snow  of  the  hill  beyond,  and  again 
the  tiny  tracks  nearer  by,  where  a  winter  animal  had  flurried;  but 
really  all  the  beauties  of  the  woods  were  sealed  to  him. 

He  was  going  back  five  days  to  his  quarrel  with  Stella  Joyce,  and 
scowling  as  he  thought  how  hateful  she  had  been  in  her  injustice.  It 
was  all  about  the  ten-foot  strip  of  land  the  city  man  had  claimed  from 
Jerry’s  new  building  lot  through  a  newly  found  flaw  in  the  title.  Jerry, 
Stella  mourned,  had  relinquished  the  land  without  question. 

“I’d  have  hung  on  to  it  an’  fought  him  through  every  court  in  the 
country,”  she  had  declared,  in  a  passion  of  reproach. 

“You’re  so  numb,  Jerry!  You  just  go  pokin’  along  from  day  to 
day,  lettin’  folks  walk  over  you — an’  never  a  word!” 

Jerry  had  been  unable,  out  of  his  numbness,  to  explain  that  he  gave 
up  the  land  because  the  other  man’s  title  to  it,  he  had  seen  at  once,  was 
a  valid  one,  nor  could  she,  on  her  side,  tell  him  how  her  wounded  feel¬ 
ing  was  intensified  because  old  aunt  Bray,  come  from  the  west  for  a 
visit,  had  settled  down  upon  him  and  his  mother,  in  all  likelihood  to 
remain  and  go  into  the  new  house  when  it  was  built.  But  there  was 
no  time  for  either  of  them  to  reach  pacific  reasons  when  every  swift 
word  of  hers  begot  a  sullen  look  from  him,  and  before  they  knew  it 
they  had  parted. 

Now,  while  he  was  retracing  the  path  of  their  disagreement, 
lighted  by  the  flaming  lamps  of  her  upbraiding,  he  heard  a  movement, 
light  enough  for  a  furry  creature  on  its  way  to  covert,  and  Stella  stood 
before  him.  She  did  not  look  either  obstinate  or  likely  to  continue 
any  quarrel,  however  well  begun.  She  was  a  round  little  person,  very 
complete  in  her  miniature  beauties,  and  now  her  blue  eyes  sought  him 
with  an  extremity  of  emotion  very  honest  and  also  timid.  She  had 
wrapped  herself  in  a  little  red  shawl,  and  her  hands,  holding  it  tight 
about  her,  gave  a  fantastic  impression  of  being  clasped  in  mute  appeal. 
Jerry  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  For  an  instant  they  both  stood  as  still 
as  two  wood  creatures  surprisingly  met  and,  so  far,  undetermined  upon 
the  degree  of  hostility  it  would  be  wise  to  show. 
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Stella  broke  the  silence.  She  retreated  a  little,  in  doing  it,  as  if 
words  would  bring  her  nearer  and  she  repudiated  that  degree  of 
intimacy. 

“I  just  want  a  favor,”  she  said  humbly. 

Jerry  advanced  a  step  as  she  withdrew,  and  the  interval  between 
them  stayed  unchanged.  Now  the  trouble  in  her  face  had  its  effect  on 
him,  and  he  forgot  for  a  moment  how  he  hated  her. 

“Ain’t  anything  the  matter,  is  there  he  asked,  in  quick  concern. 

SteUa  shook  her  head,  but  her  eyes  brimmed  over.  That  evidently 
annoyed  her,  and  she  released  the  little  shawl  to  lift  a  hand  and  brush 
the  tears  away. 

“Aunt  Hill  has  come,”  she  said. 

He  had  an  impulse  to  tell  her,  as  a  piece  of  news  that  would  once 
have  concerned  them  both,  that  his  own  aunt  was  making  her  plans  to 
go  west  again,  and  that  she  had  furnished  the  money  for  him  to  buy 
back  the  precious  strip  of  land.  The  city  man,  seeing  how  much  he 
prized  it,  had  sold  it  to  him.  But  while  he  reflected  that  now  Stella 
cared  nothing  about  his  intimate  concerns,  she  was  rushing  on. 

“An’  mother’s  sick,”  she  ended. 

“Sho!”  said  Jerry,  in  a  sympathizing  blur.  “Real  sick.?^” 

“No,  nothin’  but  her  rheumatism.  But  it’s  in  her  back  this  time. 
She  can’t  move  hand  or  foot.” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Jerry,  leaning  his  axe  against  the  trunk  of  the 
wounded  tree,  “ Course!  you  want  I  should  go  over  ’n’  help  lift  her.” 

Stella  shook  her  head  in  definite  finality. 

“No,  I  don’t  either.  Aunt  Hill  ’n’  I  can  manage  well  enough. 
I  guess  mother’d  be  provoked  ’most  to  death  if  I  run  round  callin’  the 
men  folks  in.” 

“Well,  what  is  it  then ?”  asked  Jerry,  in  palpable  disappointment. 
“  What  is ’t  you  want  me  to  do 

He  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  cheeks  so  red.  They  made  him 
think  of  the  partridge  berries  under  the  snow.  She  began  her  tale, 
looking  indifferently  at  him  as  she  proceeded,  as  if  to  convince  them 
both  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  it  all. 

“Aunt  Hill’s  an  awful  trial  to  mother.” 

Jerry  took  up  his  axe  in  one  hand,  and  began  absently  chopping 
off  a  circle  of  bark  about  the  tree.  Stella  was  near  saying,  “  Don’t  you 
cut  your  foot!”  but  she  closed  her  lips  upon  the  friendly  caution  and 
continued. 

“There’s  nothin’  she  don’t  get  her  nose  into,  an’  it  just  wears 
mother  out.” 
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“  She’s  a  great  talker,  seems  if  I  remembered,”  said  Jerry  absently, 
wishing  Stella  would  keep  her  hands  under  the  shawl  and  not  get  them 
frozen  to  death.  He  was  about  to  add  that  most  women  did  talk  too 
much,  but  somehow  that  seemed  an  unfortunate  implication  from  one 
as  unpopular  as  he,  and  he  caught  himself  up  in  time.  Stella  was  dash¬ 
ing  on  now,  in  the  course  of  her  obnoxious  task. 

“If  anything’s  queer,  she  just  goes  at  mother  hard  as  she  can  pelt 
an’  keeps  at  her  till  she  finds  it  out.  An’  mother  hates  it  enough  when 
she’s  well,  but  when  she’s  sick  it’s  just  awful.  An’  now  she’s  flat  on 
her  back.” 

“Course,”  said  Jerry,  in  a  comprehending  sympathy.  “Want  I 
should  carry  your  aunt  Hill  off  to  the  Junction 

“Why,  you  can’t!  She  wouldn’t  go.  You  couldn’t  pry  her  (out 
with  a  crowbar.  She’s  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  till  a  week  from  to¬ 
morrow,  an’  till  a  week  from  tomorrow  she’ll  stay.” 

Jerry  looked  gloomily  into  the  distance.  He  was  feeling  his  own 
limitations  as  a  seer. 

“Well,”  he  said,  venturing  a  remark  likely  to  involve  him  in  no 
way,  “I  s’pose  she  will.” 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Stella.  She  spoke  with  a  defiant  hardness, 
the  measure  of  her  hatred  for  what  she  had  to  do.  “There’s  one  way 
you  could  help  us  out.  She  asked  about  you  right  away,  an’  of  course 
she  thought  we  were — goin’  together,  same’s  we  had  been.” 

Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  he  knew  the  swift  color  on  her  cheek 
was  the  miserable  sign  of  her  shame  in  such  remembrance.  It  became 
his  task  to  hearten  her.  “Course,”  said  he.  “Anybody  would.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  tell  her.  I  ain’t  even  told  mother  yet,  an’  I  don’t 
want  to  till  she’s  on  her  feet  again.  An’  if  aunt  Hill  gets  the  leastest 
wind  of  it  she’ll  hound  mother  every  minute,  an’  mother’ll  give  up,  an’ 
— well,  I  just  can’t  do  it,  that’s  all.” 

Jerry  was  advancing  eagerly  now,  his  lips  parted  for  speech;  but 
her  task  once  begun  was  easier,  and  she  continued. 

“  Now,  don’t  you  see  ?  I  should  think  you  could.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jerry,  in  great  hopefulness.  “  Course  I  do.” 

“No,  you  don’t  either.  It’s  only,  she’s  goin’  to  be  here  not  quite  a 
week,  an’  it’s  only  one  Saturday  night.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jerry,  “that’s  tomorrer  night.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  see  ?  If  you  don’t  come  over,  she’ll  wonder  why, 
an’  mother’ll  wonder  why,  an’  mother’ll  ask  me,  an’,  oh,  dear!  dear!” 

Jerry  thought  she  really  was  going  to  cry,  this  time,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  these  domestic  whirlwinds  furnished  ample  reason  for  it. 
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“Course!”  he  said,  in  whole-hearted  misery  for  her.  “It’s  a  bad 
place.  A  man  wouldn’t  think  anything  of  it,  but  women  folks  are 
different.  They’d  mind  it  terribly.  Anybody  could  see  they  would.” 

Stella  looked  at  him  as  if  personal  chastisement  would  be  too  light 
for  him. 

“Don’t  you  see  she  insisted  in  a  tone  of  enforced  patience.  “ If 
you’d  only  dress  up  an’  come  over.” 

Light  broke  in  on  him. 

“Course  I  will,  Stella,”  he  called,  so  loudly  that  she  looked  over  her 
shoulder  to  see  if  perhaps  some  neighbor,  crossing  the  wood  lot,  might 
have  heard.  “You  just  bet  I  will!” 

Then,  to  his  wonderment,  she  had  vanished  as  softly  as  she  came. 
Jerry  was  disappointed.  He  had  thought  they  were  going  on  talking 
about  the  domestic  frenzies  wrought  by  aunt  Hill,  but  it  seemed  that 
further  sociability  was  to  be  denied  him  until  tomorrow  night.  He 
took  up  his  axe,  and  went  on  paying  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  But  he 
whistled  now,  and  omitted  to  think  how  much  he  hated  Stella.  He 
was  debating  whether  her  scarlet  shawl  was  redder  than  her  cheeks. 
But  Jerry  never  voiced  such  wonders.  They  seemed  to  him  like  a 
pain,  or  satisfaction  over  one’s  dinner,  an  ultimate  part  of  individual 
experience. 

The  next  night,  early  after  supper,  he  took  his  way  “down  along” 
to  the  Joyce  homestead  lying  darkly  under  leafless  elms.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  parlor,  as  there  had  been  every  night  since  he  began  to  go 
with  Stella,  and  his  heart  beat  in  recognition,  knowing  it  was  for  him. 
He  tried  the  front  door  to  walk  in,  neighbor  fashion,  but  it  resisted  him, 
and  then  he  let  the  knocker  fall.  Immediately  a  window  opened  above 
and  Stella’s  voice  came  down  to  him. 

“Oh,  Jerry,  mother’s  back  is  worse,  an’  I  feel  as  if  I’d  ought  to  be 
rubbin’  her.  You  come  over  another  time.” 

Jerry  stood  staring  up  at  her,  a  choking  in  his  throat,  and  some¬ 
thing  burning  hotly  into  his  eyes.  But  he  found  his  voice  just  as  the 
window  was  sliding  down. 

“Don’t  you  want  I  should  do  somethin’.?  I  should  think  she’d 
have  to  be  lifted.” 

“No,”  said  Stella,  quite  blithely,  “I  can  do  all  there  is  to  do. 
Good  night.” 

The  window  closed  and  he  went  away.  Stella  ran  down  stairs  to 
the  bedroom  where  aunt  Hill  sat  beside  her  mother,  fanning  the  in¬ 
valid  with  a  palm-leaf  fan.  Mrs.  Joyce  hated  to  be  fanned  in  wintry 
weather,  but  aunt  Hill  acted  upon  the  theory  that  sick  folks  needed  air. 
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Aunt  Hill  was  very  large,  and  she  creaked  as  she  breathed,  because, 
when  she  was  visiting,  even  in  the  country,  she  put  on  her  black  silk  of 
an  afternoon.  She  had  thick  black  hair,  smooth  under  a  fictitious 
gloss  and  done  in  a  way  to  be  seen  now  only  in  daguerreotypes  of  long 
ago,  and  her  dull  black  eyes  were  masterful.  Mrs.  Joyce,  gazing 
miserably  up  at  her  daughter,  was  a  shred  of  a  thing  in  contrast,  and 
Stella  at  once  felt  a  passionate  pity  for  her. 

“There,  aunt  Hill,”  she  said  daringly,  “I  wouldn’t  fan  mother  any 
more  if  I’s  you.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  at  you,  mother.  I’m  goin’  to 
rub  your  back.” 

Aunt  Hill,  with  a  quiver  of  professional  pride  wounded  to  the  quick, 
did  lay  down  the  fan  on  a  stand  at  her  elbow.  She  was  listening. 

“Where’s  Jerry.?”  she  demanded.  ‘T  don’t  hear  nobody  in  the 
foreroom.” 

Stella  was  manipulating  her  mother  with  a  brisk  yet  tender  touch. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  told  him  he’d  have  to  poke  along  back  tonight. 
I  wanted  to  rub  mother  ’fore  she  got  sleepy.” 

“Now  you  needn’t  ha’  done  that,”  said  Mrs.  Joyce  from  a  deep 
seclusion,  her  face  turned  downward  into  the  pillow.  “He  must  be 
awful  disappointed,  dressin’  himself  up  an’  all,  an’  ’pearin’  out  for 
nothin’.” 

“Well,”  said  Stella,  “there’s  more  Saturday  nights  cornin’.” 

“I  wanted  to  see  Jerry,”  complained  aunt  Hill.  “I  could  ha’  set 
with  your  mother.  Well,  I’ll  go  in  an’  put  out  the  foreroom  lamp.” 

Stella  was  always  being  irritated  by  aunt  Hill’s  officious  services  in 
the  domestic  field,  but  now  she  was  glad  to  watch  her  portly  back 
diminishing  through  the  doorway. 

“You  needn’t  ha’  done  that,”  her  mother  was  murmuring  again. 
“I  feel  real  tried  over  it.” 

“Jerry  wanted  to  know  how  you  were,”  said  Stella  speciously. 
He’s  awful  sorry  you’re  laid  up.” 

“  Well,  I  knew  he’d  be,”  said  Mrs.  Joyce.  “  Jerry’s  a  good  boy.” 

The  week  went  by  and  her  back  was  better,  but  when  Saturday 
night  came,  aunt  Hill  had  not  gone  home.  She  had,  instead,  slipped 
on  a  round  stick  in  the  shed  while  she  was  picking  up  chips  nobody 
wanted,  and  sprained  her  ankle  shghtly.  And  now  she  sat  by  the 
kitchen  fire  in  a  state  of  deepest  gloom,  the  foot  on  a  chair,  and  her 
active  mind  careering  about  the  house,  seeking  out  conditions  to  be 
bettered.  She  wore  her  black  silk  no  more,  lest  in  her  sedentary 
durance  she  should  “set  it  out,”  and  her  delaine  wrapper  with  palm 
leaves  seemed  to  Stella  like  the  archipelagoes  they  used  to  define  at 
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school,  and  inspired  her  to  neryous  laughter.  It  was  the  early  evening 
and  Mrs.  Joyce,  not  entirely  free  from  her  muscular  fetters,  went  back 
and  forth  from  table  to  sink,  doing  the  dishes,  while  Stella  moulded 
bread. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  icy  walk.  Stella  stopped  an  instant,  her 
hands  on  the  cushion  of  dough,  the  red  creeping  into  her  face.  Then 
she  dusted  her  palms  together  and  went  ever  so  softly  but  quickly  to 
the  front  entry,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  Aunt  Hill,  pricking  up 
her  ears,  heard  the  outer  door  open  and  the  note  of  a  man’s  voice. 

“You  see  ’f  you  can  tell  who  that  is,”  she  counseled  Mrs.  Joyce, 
who  presently  approached  the  door  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  latch.  But 
it  stuck,  she  thought  with  wonder.  Stella  was  holding  it  from  the 
other  side. 

Jerry,  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  stood  out  there  on  the  step,  and  Stella 
was  facing  him.  There  was  a  note  of  concern  in  her  voice  when  she 
spoke,  of  mirth,  too,  left  there  by  aunt  Hill’s  archipelagoes. 

“Oh,  Jerry,”  she  said,  “I’m  awful  sorry.  You  needn’t  ha’  come 
over  tonight.” 

“She  ain’t  gone,  has  she.?”  inquired  Jerry,  in  a  voice  of  perilous 
distinctness. 

“Don’t  speak  so  loud.  She’s  got  ears  like  a  fox.  No,  but  I  could 
ha’  put  her  off  somehow.  I  never  thought  of  your  cornin’  over  tonight.” 

“Well,  I  thought  of  it,”  said  Jerry.  “I  ain’t  seen  your  mother  for 
quite  a  speU.” 

“Oh,  she’s  all  right  now.  There!  I  feel  awfully  not  to  ask  you 
in,  but  aunt  Hill’s  ankle  an’  all — ^goodnight.” 

He  turned  away  after  a  look  at  the  bright  knocker  that,  jumping 
out  at  him  from  the  dusk,  almost  made  it  seem  as  if  the  door  had  been 
shut  in  his  face.  But  he  went  crunching  down  the  path,  and  Stella 
returned,  to  wash  her  hands  at  the  sink  and  resume  her  moulding. 

“Law!”  said  aunt  Hill,  “Your  cheeks  are’s  red  as  fire.  Who  was 
it  out  there  ?” 

“Jerry  Norton.”  Stella’s  voice  sank  in  spite  of  her.  That  un¬ 
swerving  gaze  on  her  cheeks  made  her  feel  out  in  the  world,  in  a  strong 
light,  for  curiosity  to  jeer  at. 

“Jerry  Norton.?”  Aunt  Hill  was  repeating  in  a  loud  voice. 
“Well,  I’ll  be  whipped  if  it  ain’t  Saturday  night  an’  you’ve  turned  him 
away  agin.  What’s  got  into  you,  Stella .?  I  never  thought  you  was 
one  to  blow  hot  an’  blow  cold  when  it  come  to  a  fellow  like  Jerry 
Norton.  Good  as  gold,  your  mother  says  he  is,  good  to  his  mother 
an’  good  to  his  sister,  an’  now  he’s  took  his  aunt  home  to  live  with  ’em.” 
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“I  can’t  ’tend  to  callers  when  there’s  sickness  in  the  house,”  Stella 
plucked  up  spirit  to  say,  and  her  mother  returned  wonderingly — 

“  Why,  it  ain’t  sickness  exactly,  aunt  Hill’s  ankle  ain’t.  I  wish  I 
could  ha^  got  out  there.  I’d  have  asked  him  in.” 

Before  the  next  Saturday  aunt  Hill’s  ankle  had  knit  itself  up  and 
she  was  gone.  When  Stella  and  her  mother  sat  down  to  supper  in 
their  wonted  seclusion,  Stella  began  her  deferred  task.  She  was  in¬ 
wardly  excited  over  it,  and  even  a  little  breathless.  It  seemed 
incredible  to  her  still,  that  Jerry  and  she  had  parted,  and  it  would,  she 
knew,  seem  so  to  her  mother  when  she  should  be  told.  She  sat  eating 
cup-cake  delicately,  but  with  an  ostentatious  relish,  to  prove  the 
robustness  of  her  state. 

“Mother,”  she  began. 

“Little  more  tea asked  Mrs.  Joyce,  holding  the  tea-pot  poised. 

“No.  I  want  to  tell  you  somethin’.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  me  a  drop  more,”  said  Mrs.  Joyce.  “Nobody 
need  to  tell  me  it  keeps  me  awake.  I  lay  awake  anyway.” 

Stella  took  another  cup-cake  in  bravado. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  “  Jerry’n’  I’ve  concluded  to  give  it  up.” 

“Give  what  up  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Joyce,  finding  she  had  the  brew  too 
sweet  and  pouring  herself  a  drop  more. 

“Oh,  everything!  We’ve  changed  our  minds.” 

Mrs.  Joyce  set  down  her  cup.  “You  ain’t  broke  off  with  Jerry 
Norton 

“Yes.  We  broke  it  off  together.” 

“You  needn’t  tell  me  ’twas  Jerry  Norton’s  fault.”  Mrs.  Joyce 
pushed  her  cup  from  her  and  winked  rapidly.  “He’s  as  good  a  boy 
as  ever  stepped,  an’  he  sets  by  you  as  he  does  his  life.” 

Stella  was  regarding  her  in  wonder,  a  gentle  little  creature  who 
omitted  to  say  her  soul  was  her  own  on  ordinary  days,  but  rousing 
herself,  with  ruffled  feathers,  to  defend,  not  her  young,  but  the  alien 
outside  the  nest. 

“If  he  had  give  you  the  mitten,  I  shouldn’t  blame  him  a  mite, 
turnin’  him  away  from  the  door  as  you  have  two  Saturday  nights 
runnin’.  But  he  ain’t  done  it.  I  know  Jerry  too  well  for  that.  His 
word’s  as  good’s  his  bond,  an’  you’ll  go  through  the  woods  an’  get  a 
crooked  stick  at  last.”  Then  she  looked  across  at  Stella,  as  if  in 
amazement  over  her  own  fury;  but  Stella,  liking  her  for  it  and 
thrilled  by  its  fervor,  laughed  out  because  that  was  the  way  emotion 
took  her. 

“You  can  laugh,”  said  her  mother,  nodding  her  head,  as  she  rose 
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and  began  to  set  away  the  dishes.  “But  ’fore  you  git  through  with 
this  you’ll  laugh  out  o’  t’other  side  o’  your  mouth,  an’  so  I  tell  ye.” 

Upon  her  words  there  was  a  step  at  the  door,  and  Stella  knew  the 
step  was  Jerry’s.  Her  mother,  with  the  prescience  born  of  ire,  knew 
it  too. 

“There  he  is,”  she  said.  “Now  you  go  to  cuttin’  up  any  didos, 
things  gone  as  fur  as  they  have,  an’  you’ll  repent  this  night’s  work  the 
longest  day  you  live.  You  be  a  good  girl  an’  go  ’n’  let  him  in!”  She 
had  returned  to  her  placidity,  a  quiet  domestic  fowl  whose  feathers 
were  only  to  be  ruffled  when  some  terrifying  shadow  flitted  overhead. 

Stella  flew  to  the  door  and  opened  it  on  her  lover,  standing  still  and 
calm,  like  a  figure  set  there  by  destiny  to  conquer  her. 

“Jerry,”  she  burst  forth  out  of  the  nervous  thrill  her  mother  had 
awakened  in  her,  “you’re  botherin’  me  ’most  to  death.  It’s  awful  not 
to  ask  you  in  when  you  come  to  the  door,  an’  you  a  neighbor  so.  But 
I  can’t.  You  know  I  can’t.  It  ain’t  as  if  you’d  come  in  the  day  time. 
But  Saturday  night — it’s  just  as  if — why,  you  know  what  Saturday 
night  is.  It’s  just  as  if  we  were  goin’  together!” 

Jerry  stood  there  immovable,  looking  at  her.  He  had  shaved  and 
he  wore  the  red  tie  she  had  given  him.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much 
that  she  saw  him  clearly  through  the  early  dusk  as  that  she  knew  from 
memory  how  kind  his  eyes  were  and  what  a  healthy  color  flushed  his 
face.  It  seemed  to  her  at  this  moment  as  if  Jerry  was  the  nicest 
person  in  the  world,  if  only  he  wouldn’t  plague  her  so.  But  he  was 
speaking  out  of  his  persistent  quiet. 

“I  might  as  well  tell  you,  Stella,  an’  you  might  as  well  make  up 
your  mind  to  it.  It  ain’t  tonight  only.  I’m  cornin’  here  every  Satur^ 
day  night. 

She  was  near  crying  with  the  vexation  of  it. 

“But  you  can’t,  Jerry,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  want  you  to.” 

“You  used  to  want  me  to,”  said  he,  composedly. 

“Well,  that  was  when  we  were - ” 

“When  we  were  goin’  together.”  He  nodded  in  acceptance  of  the 
quibble.  “Well,  if  you  wanted  me  once,  a  girl  like  you,  you’ll  want 
me  ag’in.  An’  anyways,  I’m  cornin’.” 

Stella  felt  a  curious  thrill  of  pride  in  him. 

“Why,  Jerry,”  she  faltered,  “I  didn’t  know  you  took  things  that 
way.” 

He  was  answering  quite  simply,  as  if  he  had  hardly  known  it 
either. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  myself  how  I’m  goin’  to  take  things  till  I’ve 
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thought  ’em  out.  That’s  the  only  way.  Then,  after  ye’ve  made  up 
your  mind,  ye  can  stick  to  it.” 

Stella  fancied  there  was  a  great  deal  in  this  to  think  over,  but  she 
creaked  the  door  insinuatingly. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I’m  awful  sorry- - ” 

“I  won’t  keep  you  stannin’  here  in  the  cold.  I’ll  be  over  agin  next 
Saturday  night.” 

Stella  went  in  and  sat  down  by  the  hearth  and  crossed  her  feet  on 
the  head  of  one  of  the  firedogs.  She  was  frowning,  and  yet  she  was 
laughing  too.  Her  mother,  moving  back  and  forth,  kept  casting  in- 
quiri^  looks  at  her. 

“  Well,”  she  ventured  at  last,  “you  made  it  up  betwixt  ye 

Stella  put  down  her  feet  and  rose  to  help. 

“Don’t  you  ask  me  another  question,”  she  commanded  rather 
airily.  “It’s  all  over  an’  done  with,  an’  I  told  you  so  before.  Le’s 
pop  us  some  corn  by’n’by.” 

Before  the  next  Saturday  something  had  happened.  Stella  walked 
over  to  the  Street  to  buy  some  thread,  and  Matt  Pillsbury  brought  her 
home  in  his  new  sleigh  with  the  glossy  red  back  and  the  scrolls  of  gilt 
at  the  comers.  Matt  was  a  lithe,  animated  youth  who  could  do  many 
unexpected  and  serviceable  things :  a  little  singing,  a  little  violin  play¬ 
ing,  and  tricks  with  cards.  He  was  younger  than  Stella,  but  he  re¬ 
flected,  as  he  drove  with  her  over  the  smooth  road,  nobody  would  ever 
know  it  because  he  was  dark  and  she  was  fair,  and  he  resolved  to  let 
his  moustache  grow  a  little  longer  and  curl  it  more  at  the  ends.  Mrs. 
Joyce  was  away  when  this  happened,  quilting  at  Deacon  White’s,  but 
all  the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  she  remained  perfectly  aware 
that  Stella  was  making  plans,  and  when  at  seven  o’clock  the  girl  came 
down  in  her  green  plaid  with  her  gold  beads  on,  Mrs.  Joyce  drew  the 
breath  of  peace. 

“  Well,  there,”  she  said,  “if  you  behave  as  well  as  you  look,  you’ll 
do  well,  an’  if  Jerry  don’t  say  so  I’ll  miss  my  guess.” 

Stella  was  gazing  at  her,  trembling  a  little,  but  defiant  also. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  “if  Jerry  comes,  you  go  to  the  door  an’  you 
tell  him — oh,  my  soul!  I  believe  there  he  is  now.” 

But  in  the  next  instant  it  seemed  to  her  just  as  well.  She  could 
tell  him  herself.  She  flew  to  the  door  in  a  whirl.  But  she  got  no 
further  than  his  name.  Jerry  took  her  with  a  hand  on  either  side  of 
her  waist  and  set  her  back  into  the  entry.  Then  he  shut  the  door 
behind  him  and  laid  his  palms  upon  her  shoulders.  She  could  hear 
his  breath,  and  it  occurred  to  her  to  wonder  if  he  had  been  running, 
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the  blood  must  be  pumping  so  through  his  heart.  He  was  speaking 
in  a  tone  she  had  never  heard  from  any  man. 

“  What’s  this  about  your  goin’  to  the  sociable  with  Matt  Pillsbury 

She  stiffened  and  flung  back  defiance. 

“  I’m  goin’,  that’s  all.  How’d  you  know  it  ?” 

“I  was  over  to  the  store  an’  Lottie  Pillsbury  come  in  an’  I  heard 
her  tell  Jane  Hunt:  ‘Brother  Matt  asked  her,  an’  she  says  she’s 

“  Well,  it’s  true  enough.  I  expect  him  along  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.” 

“Well,  he  won’t  come.”  That  strange  savage  thrill  in  his  voice 
frightened  her,  and  before  she  could  remember  they  were  not  going 
together,  she  was  clinging  to  his  arm. 

“Oh,  Jerry,”  she  breathed,  “you  ain’t  done  him  any  mischief  .5^” 
But  his  arms  were  about  her  and  she  was  locked  to  his  heart. 

“No,”  he  said,  “ I  ain’t — ^yet.”  He  laughed  a  little.  “ I  stood  out 
in  the  road  till  I  heard  him  go  into  the  barn  to  harness.  Then  he  went 
back  into  the  house  to  change  his  clo’es.  An’  I  walked  into  the  barn 
an’  unblanketed  the  horse  an’  slung  away  the  bells  an’  druv  the  horse 
down  to  the  meetin’-house,  an’  left  him  there  in  the  sheds.” 

Stella  laughed  with  the  delight  of  it.  She  felt  wild  and  happy,  and 
it  came  to  her  that  a  man  who  could  behave  like  this  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  might  be  allowed  a  long  time  in  coming  to  it. 
But  she  tried  reproving  him. 

“Oh,  Jerry,  the  horse’ll  freeze  to  death!” 

“No,  he  won’t.  He’s  all  blanketed.  Besides,  little  Jim  Pills- 
bury’s  there  tendin’  the  fire  for  the  sociable,  an’  he’ll  find  him.  Now 
- — ”  his  voice  took  on  an  added  depth  of  that  strange  new  quality  she 
shivered  under.  “Matt’ll  be  over  here  in  a  minute  to  tell  you  he’s 
lost  his  horse  an’  can’t  go.  You  want  me  to  harness  up  an’  take  him 
an’  you  in  the  old  pung,  or  you  want  to  stay  here  with  me  ?”  Stella 
touched  his  cheek  with  her  finger  in  a  way  she  had,  and  he  remembered 
and  bent  and  kissed  her.  “All  right,”  he  said.  “That  suits  me.  We’ll 
stay  here.  Only,  I  don’t  want  to  put  ye  to  no  shame  before  Matt. 
That’s  why  I  played  a  trick  on  him  instid  o’  breakin’  his  bones.” 

“Oh,  Jerry!”  She  had  not  meant  to  tell  him,  but  it  seemed  she 
must.  “I  wasn’t  goin’  with  him  alone.  Lottie  was  goin’,  too.  I  told 
him  I  wouldn’t  any  other  way.” 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE  FOR  THE  BLIND:  WHAT 
IT  HAS  DONE  TO  INCREASE  THE  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  AFFLICTED  AND  TO  MAKE  POSSIBLE 
A  NORMAL  DEVELOPMENT:  BY  STANLEY 
JOHNSON 

CHOOLS  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  have  been 
doing  a  very  remarkable  work  within  the  past  few 
years,  especially  those  which  furnish  the  sort  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  enables  the  unseeing  ones  among  us  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  citizens.  For  a  number  of  years, 
even  with  the  modern  attitude  toward  the  deficient  and 
helpless,  it  was  thought  suflBcient  if  our  blind  people 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  get  some  little  pleasure  in  fife, 
but  lately  the  managers  of  these  schools  have  come  to  realize  how 
essential  it  is  that  blind  citizens  should  not  be  the  derelicts  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  should  be  enabled  by  proper  instruction  not  only  to  earn 
their  living  but  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  profit  of  life  as  a  whole. 
Men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  educational  matters  have  been 
able  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Legislative 
Committees  that  blind  people  should  be  made  useful  people,  and  that 
to  accomplish  this  they  must  be  afforded  the  best  possible  physical 
conditions.  So  that  just  at  present  there  is  a  wide-reaching  effort  to 
include  physical  culture  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort  in  the  curric- 
ulums  of  all  schools  and  colleges  for  blind  men,  women  and  children. 

The  most  enlightened  of  these  schools, — those  at  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Batavia,  New  York;  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Overbrook,  Penn¬ 
sylvania, — are  now  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds  which  afford 
abundant  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  school  buildings 
are  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  form  of  gymnasium  equipment. 
In  some  cases  the  entire  institution  has  been  remodeled  from  the 
physical  culture  point  of  view,  and  new  buildings  have  been  added 
where  the  best  possible  exercises  can  be  indulged  in  by  the  students. 

The  result  is  the  opening  up  of  a  new  condition  of  life  for  those  who 
live  in  perpetual  darkness — a  condition  which  means  better  health, 
and  so  better  brains,  and  eventually  better  men  and  women.  Recent 
statistics  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  show  us  that  the 
old  way  of  educating  the  nation’s  helpless  ones  is  undergoing  a  radical 
reformation; — for  this  former  method  of  education  was  httle  more 
than  a  school  for  mendicants,  a  preparatory  training  for  the  alms¬ 
house.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  first  elements  of  the  three 
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Rs,  a  superficial  smattering  of  some  impractical  industry,  coupled  with 
a  physical  constitution  much  below  the  normal,  would  hardly  prove  an 
adequate  preparation  for  self-support. 

And  also  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  beginning  is  that  blind 
children  are  as  a  rule  sub-normal,  both  physically  and  mentally.  This 
is  the  result  usually  of  overindulgence  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
friends  who  love  these  helpless  members  of  their  family  not  wisely  but 
too  well.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  blind  students  need  physical 
preparation  for  their  work  even  more  than  those  blest  with  sight,  for 
they  start  out  with  the  heavy  handicap  of  being  almost  unavoidably 
spoiled  children. 

Dr.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  the  first  principal  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston — wmch  was  founded 
seventy-five  years  ago  and  was  the  first  venture  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States — realized  that  the  building  of  a 
strong  body  was  the  first  great  need  of  the  blind  child.  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Howe  strongly  advocated  taking  blind  children  away  from  their 
homes  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

“At  home,”  Dr.  Howe  said  in  an  address  delivered  over  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  “blind  children  are  helped  when  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  help  themselves;  they  are  kept  at  home  where  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  face  the  world  as  often  as  possible ;  they  are  placed  in  rocking 
chairs  and  waited  on  when  they  should  be  tumbling  about  the  house 
and  garden ;  they  are  spared  exertion  when  they  should  be  constantly 
urged  to  effort;  they  become  enervated  where  the  effort  of  the  home 
should  be  to  harden  them,  and  as  they  grow  older  they  are  often  de¬ 
moralized  by  receiving  as  gifts  what  they  should  have  earned  by  their 
own  effort  or  have  been  taught  resolutely  to  forego.” 

This  may  seem  a  Spartan  doctrine  to  those  to  whom  the  appearance 
of  a  blind  person  is  often  the  inspiration  of  selfish  charities  which  only 
work  for  injury;  but  it  is  the  doctrine  which  made  possible  the  freedom 
of  a  girl  like  Laura  Bridgeman  from  a  trinity  of  ^fl^ction — deafness, 
dumbness  and  blindness.  Laura  Bridgeman  was  one  of  Dr.  Howe’s 
pupils,  whom  he  was  enabled  to  take  from  her  home  just  at  a  time 
when  a  learned  Royal  Commission  in  Great  Britain  reported  that  any 
effort  to  educate  the  blind-mute  was  wasted  energy.  Dr.  Howe’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  embodied  in  this  woman,  have  been  the  broad  foundations 
upon  which  have  been  established  since  his  time  over  forty  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  due  to  his  influence  and  to 
that  of  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Michael  Anagnos,  that  so  large  a  per- 
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centage  of  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  are  self-supporting. 
Many  of  the  more  modern  schools  today  possess  better  facilities  for 
physical  training  than  this  famous  one,  but  none  have  a  better  record 
for  sending  out  men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  their  afflictions,  are  so 
competently  doing  their  share  of  the  world’s  work. 

The  introducing  of  physical  culture  into  school  work  has  been  a 
greater  benefaction  to  the  blind  than  to  our  normal  people.  It  ha& 
made  possible  the  dictum  of  the  Boston  teacher  that  “blindness  has 
become  only  an  inconvenience,  no  longer  an  affliction.”  As  has 
already  been  shown,  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  body  for  a  blind  child 
is  naturally  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than  it  is  for  a  seeing  child, 
since  from  the  start  there  has  been  a  greater  neglect  of  the  bhnd.  Not 
only  have  they  not  been  taught  actual  physical  exercise,  but  they  have 
missed  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  playing,  which  makes  such  a  large 
part  of  the  growth  of  normal  children.  Also,  it  has  been  proven  by 
physiologists  that  sight  is  much  more  important  in  mind  growth  than 
is  hearing,  so  that  there  is  an  added  handicap  in  the  development  of 
the  blind  from  the  first  stages  of  growth.  In  the  autumn  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  sixteen  children  were  entered  in  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  in  a  Pennsylvania  school,  and  of  these  sixteen  only  four 
were  able  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves.  The  thoughtlessness  of 
parents  was  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  helplessness,  and  the  wise 
and  systematic  work  of  trained  physical  instructors  was  the  only  hope 
that  these  twelve  children  could  have  for  salvation  from  a  life  of  men¬ 
dicancy.  So,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  question  by  important 
educators,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that,  while  physical  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  development  of  the  blind  is  now  conceded  to  be  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  book  knowledge,  it  must  be  systematic  and  most  care¬ 
fully  planned  out.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  out¬ 
door  exercise.  As  one  of  the  educators  has  remarked:  “Normal  boys 
and  girls  may  possibly  romp  and  play  too  much,  but  this  can  never  be 
the  case  with  blind  cliildren.”  Besides  the  outdoor  exercise  and  the 
romping  and  playing  a  great  deal  of  important  bodily  development 
must  be  done  in  the  gymnasium. 

IN  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  some  of  the 
best  work  for  the  blind  is  being  accomplished.  It  is,  in  fact,  be¬ 
coming  a  standard  school,  and  is  showing  remarkable  results  as  to 
what  can  oe  done  in  the  way  of  bodily  improvement  from  carefully 
studied  physical  training.  It  is  making  self-reliance  a  most  valued 
possession  of  children  who  would  otherwise  go  through  life  trembling 
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with  fear  and  with  outstretched  hands  to  ward  oil  peril.  The  physical 
culture  work  at  Batavia  is  divided  into  eight  classes:  kindergarten, 
primary  boys  and  primary  girls,  intermediate  boys  and  intermediate 
girls,  junior  boys,  senior  boys  and  senior  girls.  Children  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  are  trained  by  marching  and  simple  exercises  with  musical 
dumbbells.  They  graduate  to  rings  and  wand  exercises  in  the  primary 
classes  and  attain  to  barbells  in  the  junior  year.  In  the  senior  classes 
boys  are  exercised  with  dumbbells  and  chest  weights  and  by  running 
and  mihtary  marches.  The  senior  girls  use  dumbbells,  barbells  and 
Indian  clubs,  and  are  also  trained  in  marches.  Work  is  given  outside 
of  the  regular  hours  to  those  whose  interests  or  needs  are  greater. 

Earnest  attention  is  required  to  follow  the  Swedish  method  of 
physical  culture,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  because  exercise  is  more  fatiguing  to 
bhnd  pupils,  it  must  be  used  with  greater  moderation.  The  Swemsh 
system  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  muscles  for  “exactness  of 
coordination,” — which  is  the  scientific  term  for  grace — a  preparation 
which  goes  far  toward  relieving  the  natural  awkwardness  of  movement 
so  prevalent  among  the  uneducated  blind.  In  estimating  the  results 
of  physical  culture  for  the  blind,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  to  begin 
with  the  pupils  are  all  below  the  normal  standard  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  value  of  the  Swedish  method  does  not  stop  with  physical 
development  only;  great  as  that  is,  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  blind  children  through  this  course  of  treatment  is  as  great  as  in 
health  and  strength.  They  are  also  more  obedient,  and  think  more 
readily  as  the  position  and  carriage  of  the  body  becomes  nearer  and 
nearer  the  perfect  poise.  In  a  certain  institution  for  the  blind  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  the  physical  improvement  in  a  year’s  physical  culture  work  for 
boys  was  in  total  strength  eighteen  per  cent.,  in  lung  capacity  twelve 
per  cent.,  in  the  strength  of  back  twelve  per  cent.,  in  strength  of  legs 
thirty-one  per  cent.  The  improvement  in  girls  who  had  worked  in 
the  gymnasium  and  had  indulged  in  vigorous  outdoor  sports  was,  in 
total  strength  forty-two  per  cent.,  in  lung  capacity  forty-four  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  in  strength  of  back  forty-five  per  cent.,  in  strength  of  legs 
seventy-five  per  cent. ;  nearly  a  fifty  per  cent,  gain  for  the  average  of  the 
entire  school. 

IT  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  beginning  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise  for  blind  children  at  the  earliest  age.  It  is  the  custom  of 
many  schools  for  the  blind  not  to  receive  children  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  departments  under  the  age  of  eight.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
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this  must  add  greatly  to  the  physical  inertia  that  eventually  must  be 
overcome  before  education  of  value  can  be  received.  In  New  York, 
effort  is  being  made  to  persuade  the  managers  of  the  day  nurseries 
to  take  in  blind  children.  And  private  philanthropy  has  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing  a  place  for  blind  babies. 

Very  good  results  indeed  have  been  obtained  in  some  schools  by 
arranging  for  athletic  games  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  individual  needs  of  the  blind.  It  is  the  rough  and  tumble 
game  that  the  blind  boy  fears  most  at  the  beginning,  and  needs  most  be¬ 
cause  of  this  very  fear.  Some  wise  school  managers  have  even  intro¬ 
duced  a  modified  game  of  football,  and  baseball  is  already  widely 
played.'  Before  a  child  can  be  readily  benefited  by  exercise  he  must 
understand  that  there  is  an  open  field  before  and  about  him  in  which 
he  can  romp  and  run  without  fear  of  being  harmed.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  that  this  consciousness  of  space  awakens  in  the  average  blind  child 
is  beyond  calculation.  The  very  expression  of  the  face  is  changed, 
and  the  hands  cease  to  have  that  pathetic  outstretched  appeal  as 
though  danger  were  ever  near.  It  stands  to  reason  that  for  the  best 
physical  development  there  must  be  a  sense  of  freedom.  Children 
must  forget  themselves  to  enjoy  their  sport,  and  blind  children  can 
do  this  only  through  a  sense  of  space  freedom. 

Some  of  the  individual  cases  of  the  transformation  by  systematic 
physical  training  of  vicious,  helpless,  blind  children  into  happy,  use¬ 
ful,  helpful  personalities  are  lessons  in  favor  of  a  healthy  body  at  the 
very  start  in  life.  Tommy  Stringer,  a  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  boy  who 
was  taken  to  the  Perkins  School  at  Boston,  was  at  the  beginning  one 
of  the  most  unpromising  students  that  ever  entered  the  school.  The 
first  annual  report  after  his  arrival  described  him  as  a  “perfect  little 
animal.”  He  was  even  unwilling  to  stand  up,  and  the  presumption 
was  that  thoughtless  parents  had  allowed  him  to  drowse  away  his  life 
without  regard  to  any  future  development.  It  was  through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller  that  he  was  taken  to  the  Boston  school,  one  of  the 
few  institutions  in  this  country  whose  doors  are  open  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  as  well  as  blind.  This  boy  was  reached  first  of  all  through  his 
taste  for  physical  exercise.  It  was  astonishing  that  a  boy  so  weighted 
with  affliction  should  have  had  interest  in  anything  wholesome  or  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  but  his  teacher’s  record  shows  that  he  was  extremely  fond  of 
going  fishing  with  the  other  boys  and  became  an  expert  fisherman.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  equaled  any  boy  in  the  school  in  climbing  ladders 
or  ropes.  And  in  the  gymnasium  he  worked  with  a  dogged  persever¬ 
ance  which  soon  ranked  him  with  the  most  athletic  boys  in  the  class. 
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To  a  boy  so  handicapped  as  Tommy  bar-vaulting  in  a  gymnasium 
might  easily  have  seemed  an  impossible  feat;  but  after  touching  one  of 
the  boys  who  was  springing  over  the  apparatus  the  sense  of  the  correct 
motion  seemed  to  come  to  him  in  a  minute  and  he  vaulted  fourteen 
poles  at  the  first  time.  Next  to  his  love  of  exercise  Tommy’s  strong 
point  now  is  his  remarkable  facility  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  this  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  owes  largely  to  the  fine  physical  training  he  received  at 
school.  It  was  through  physical  culture  that  he  gained  a  steady  hand 
to  take  the  place  of  the  keen  eye  which  fate  had  denied  him. 

AS  the  matter  now  stands  in  the  United  States  there  is  actually 
more  attention  being  given  to  training  through  physical  culture 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  than  in  the  usual  public  schools,  and 
the  results  of  the  work  have  been  so  far  beyond  what  was  ever  hoped 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  public  schools  will  in  time 
come  to  realize  that  they  are  not  giving  enough  attention  to  the  matter 
of  bodily  health  of  their  pupils.  Physical  culture,  first;  manual  train¬ 
ing,  second,  and  then  the  luxuries  of  education,  make  a  platform  which 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction  to 
carefully  consider.  One  of  the  first  things  which  physical  culture 
teachers  in  the  blind  schools  discovered  was  that  all  bodily  exercises  to 
be  beneficial  must  be  done  daily.  The  intermittent  lesson  and  the 
intermittent  exercise  have  proved  of  little  avail.  What  children  need 
in  order  to  gain  big  results  is  the  systematic  every-day  exereise  whieh 
keeps  the  body  on  a  certain  plane  of  related  activity  just  as  the  child 
to  be  healthy  needs  regular  food  at  regular  hours.  One  does  not  need 
to  argue  the  value  of  such  a  system  in  every  public  school  in  the 
country. 

The  most  significant  impression  to  be  gleaned  from  a  visit  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  where  physical  culture  is  an  important  item  in 
the  curriculum  is  the  spirit  of  rare  joyousness  which  seems  to  pervade 
the  place.  Usually  in  visiting  such  a  school  one  is  prepared  to  give 
largely  of  sympathy  and  compassion  as  to  a  sorely  afflicted  people. 
But  in  the  blind  sehools  of  which  we  have  been  talking  there  is  no 
demand  for  pity;  one  is  universally  met  with  eheerful  contentedness 
and  receives  a  very  real  impression  of  joy  in  living. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  THAT  IS  INTENDED 
FOR  SUBURBAN  LIFE  IN  A  LITTLE  RESI¬ 
DENCE  PARK  THAT  OVERLOOKS  THE 
VALLEY  OF  THE  BRONX,  NEAR  NEW  YORK 


The  dwelling  il¬ 
lustrated  here 
is  \a  Crafts¬ 
man  house 
that  is  now  being 
built  at  Colonial 
Heights,  Westchester 
County,  New  York. 
Although  it  is  not 
yet  completed  we  are, 
through  the  courtesy 
of  the  owner,  publish¬ 
ing  the  plans  and  per¬ 
spectives  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  may 
contain  some  sugges¬ 
tion  to  our  other  . 
readers.  We  have 
found  that  the  sug¬ 
gestive  value  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions 
of  Craftsman  houses 
that  are  built  to  suit 
individual  tastes  and 
needs  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  purely  the¬ 
oretical  plans  which 
we  published  a  year 
or  two  ago,  as,  after 
all,  the  individuality 
of  a  dwelling  is  large- 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  BEING  BUILT  AT 
COLONIAL  HFTCHTS,  WESTCHESTER 
CO.,  NEW  YORK:  FRONT  ELEVATION. 


;  ELEVATION  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  SHOW- 
INTERESTING  ROOF  AND  PERGOLA-PORCH. 


VIEW  OF  HALL  AND  STAIRWAY  WITH  GLIMPSE 
OF  DINING  ROOM  AT  THE  RIGHT. 


BILLIARD  ROOM  ON  THIRD  FLOOR  OF  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  HOUSE. 


[ 


DETAIL  DRAWING  OF  FRONT  PORCH, 
SHOWING  ALSO  GOOD  ROOF  LINES  AND 
INTERESTING  WINDOW  GROUPING. 


A  SUBURBAN  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE 


ly  a  matter  of  what  the  owner  wants 
and  the  requirements  of  the  life  that  is 
to  be  lived  in  that  particular  house. 

This  house  overlooks  the  beautiful 
Bronx  Valley  and  is  designed  with  a 
view  to  the  harmony  of  its  lines  with 
the  contour  of  the  surrounding  land¬ 
scape.  The  lower  story  and  the  chim¬ 
neys  are  of  field  stone  laid  up  in  dark 
cement  with  wide  joints  well  raked  out. 
A  heavy  beam,  running  entirely  around 
the  house,  rests  upon  the  stone  walls  of 
the  lower  story,  and  forms  a  base  for 
the  upper  stories,  which  are  of  frame 
construction  covered  with  shingles.  This 
beam  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  building  but  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  structural  features 
of  the  exterior,  giving  as  it  does  a  defi¬ 
nite  horizontal  line 
that  separates  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  walls, 
which  differ  so  widely 
in  character,  and  af¬ 
fords  an  apparent,  as 
well  as  an  actual,  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  up¬ 
per  structure.  The 
upper  walls  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  shingles 
stained  to  a  cool  gray 
brown  tone,  and  the 
shingles  of  the  roof 
are  moss  green.  Any 
effect  of  monotony  in 
the  color  is  removed 
by  the  white  porch 
pillars  and  window 
frames,  the  color  in 
the  latter  emphasizing 
the  effective  grouping 
of  the  windows,  some 
of  which  are  double- 
hung,  with  small 
panes  in  the  upper 
sash,  while  others  are 
casements. 

At  the  front  of 
the  house  is  a  square 


porch  sheltered  by  high  parapets  of 
stone  with  cement  copings,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  large  square  stone  pillars,  the 
rugged  lines  of  which  are  relieved  by 
two  round  columns  of  white  at  the  en¬ 
trance.  Above  this  porch  is  a  balcony 
opening  from  the  central  bedroom  in 
the  second  story. 

The  floor  plans  appended  will  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  house.  With  the  exception 
of  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  the  whole 
lower  floor  is  practically  one  open  space. 
The  living  room  runs  all  along  one  side 
of  the  house,  with  a  broad  window  seat 
across  the  front  and  an  ample  fireplace 
built  in  the  center  of  the  side  wall.  This 
fireplace  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
built-in  bookcases,  over  each  one  of 
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A  SUBURBAN  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE 


which  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  window 
seat  extends  all 
across  the  front,  be¬ 
neath  the  row  of  lat¬ 
ticed  windows  that 
overlook  the  balcony 
below.  At  the  back 
is  another  seat  and 
a  glass  partition  that 
separates  the  billiard 
room  from  the  stair¬ 
case  and  hall  out¬ 
side,  thus  assuring 
an  even  temperature 
and  freedom  from 
drafts  in  the  coldest 
winter  weather.  A 
side  door  opens  into 
the  nursery,  which 
is  fitted  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  fireplace 
and  wide,  low  win¬ 
dow  seats,  and  af¬ 
fords  ample  space 
for  play. 


which  is  a  small  high  casement  window. 
The  hall,  of  which  the  details  are  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations,  leads  directly 
across  to  the  dining  room.  The  ceilings 
of  hall,  living  room  and  dining  room 
are  beamed,  and  all  the  rooms  are  pan¬ 
eled  high  with  quartered  oak  stained  to 
a  soft  grayish  brown  tone,  so  that  the 
friendly  effect  given  by  the  liberal  use 
of  wood  is  felt  as  soon  as  one  enters 
the  house.  The  decorative  use  of  lights 
is  exemplified  by  the  newel-post  lamp 
shown  in  the  picture  of  the  hall. 

The  second  floor  has  three  bedrooms 
and  a  sun  room  grouped  around  the 
central  hall.  The  storeroom  occupies 
the  space  left  under  the  slope  of  the 
roof  at'  the  rear. 

On  the  third  floor  the  central  space 
is  occupied  by  a  large  billiard  room, 
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DETAIL  SHOWING  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  BALCONY  RAIL. 


THREE  CHARMING  COTTAGES  DESIGNED 
FOR  SUBURBAN,  SEASIDE  AND  MOUNTAIN 
LIFE 


The  three  cot¬ 
tages,  shown 
here  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  what 
our  architects  are  do¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of 
country  dwellings,  are 
designed  respectively 
for  the  country,  the 
seaside  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  i^rchitect 
is  Mr.  F.  J.  Lippert, 
whose  home  is  at 
East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  de¬ 
signs  show  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  suburban  and  country 
life.  All  three  exemplify  the  modern 
spirit  which  demands  simplicity  and 
freedom  in  the  planning  and  decorating 
of  the  interior,  and  all  are  excellently 
adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  intended  by  the  designer. 

The  first  one  shown  is  rather  un¬ 
usual  in  exterior  form,  as  it  has  twin 
gables  at  the  front,  giving  a  very  broken 
roof  line  for  such  a  small  building. 
This  is  redeemed  from  fussiness  by  the 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  FOR  SUBURBAN  COTTAGE. 

extreme  simplicity  of  the  cottage  as  a 
whole,  a  simplicity  which  is  shown  in 
every  detail  of  the  interior  arrangement 
as  well  as  in  the  plan  of  the  exterior. 

The  whole  lower  story  is  finished  in 
Harvard  brick,  and  the  upper  stories 
are  of  wooden  frame  construction  cov¬ 
ered  with  shingles  stained  a  silvery 
gray.  Asbestos  shingles  are  used  for 
the  roof  and  the  gable  boards;  pillars 
and  window  trimmings  are  painted 
white,  completing  the  color  scheme. 

The  living  room 
is  quaint  in  design 
and  rather  severe  as 
to  its  general  effect. 
The  walls  are  pan¬ 
eled  with  white 
wood  to  a  height  of 
four  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  floor,  and 
the  walls  are  hung 
with  dull  blue  bur¬ 
lap.  The  curved  bay 
window  is  fitted 
with  double  -  hung 
sashes  glazed  with 
small  square  panes, 
and  the  space  below 
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THREE  COUNTRY  COTTAGES 


SEASIDE  COTTAGE  OF 
ROUGH  FIELD  STONE. 


SITTING  ROOM  OF  COTTAGE  SHOWING  INGLE- 
NOOK  :  FOR  FLOOR  PLANS  SEE  PAGE  66l. 


F.  J.  Lippert,  architect. 

A  SUBURBAN  COTTAGE  OF  HARVARD  BRICK. 
LIVING  ROOM  SHOWING  CURVED  BAY  WINDOW. 

(For  Floor  Plans  see  page  63^.) 


/•'.  I.  T.if'j'crt,  nrrhiirri. 


A  MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE  OF  FIF.I.H 
STONE  AND  SHINCH.ES. 

LIVING  ROOM  WITH  FIREPLACE  SEAT. 

{For  Floor  Flans  see  page  66s.) 


THREE  COUNTRY  COTTAGES 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  SEASIDE  COTTAGE. 


is  filled  with  a  window  seat.  The  cur¬ 
tains  are  of  the  same  blue  burlap  as  the 
wall  covering.  The  fireplace  gives  a 
touch  of  contrasting  color,  for  it  is 
built  of  red  brick  laid  with  broad  white 
joints  and  the  hearth  is  made  of  dull 
green  matt-finished  tiles.  The  deep 
built-in  settle  affords  a  pleasant  loung¬ 
ing  place  by  the  fire.  A  low  arched 
opening  leads  to  the  dining  room,  which 
is  also  paneled  in  white  wood.  The 
upper  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  rough 
gray  plaster.  The  parlor,  which  is  at 
the  other  side  of  the  living  room,  and 
the  adjoining  stair  hall  are  both  finished 
throughout  with  weathered  oak,  the 
paneling  here  being  six  feet  in  height. 

All  the  rooms  upstairs  are  finished 
with  white  wood,  and  the  floors 
throughout  are  of  hard  wood.  The 
kitchen  pantry  and  the  two  bath  rooms 
are  tiled,  and  all  the  closets  are  lined 
with  cypress  as  a  safeguard  against 
moths. 

The  cottage  intended  for  the  seaside 
is  more  rugged  in  effect  and  even  more 


simple  in  design  than  the  dwelling  just 
described.  The  lower  story  is  built  of 
rough  field  stone  of  a  kind  often  found 
near  the  shore,  and  the  upper  story  is 
of  shingles,  with  the  window  trim  and 
shutters  painted  green.  The  porch 
pillars  are  also  built  of  stone.  The 
porch,  which  is  well  protected  by  the 
overhanging  roof,  affords  a  pleasant 
outdoor  lounging  room,  and  the  dormer 
arrangement  of  windows  in  the  upper 
story  adds  a  charming  structural  fea¬ 
ture  to  the  house. 

The  interior  is  especially  designed  for 
a  summer  home.  It  is  as  open  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  dining  room  being  practically 
a  part  of  the  living  room,  and  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  occupying  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  lower  floor.  A  door 
from  the  vestibule  opens  into  the  space 
beside  the  fireside  nook,  and  a  heavy 
Dutch  door  leads  directly  out  upon  the 
porch.  This  door  forms  an  especially 
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effective  feature  in  the  construction  of 
the  room,  as  the  lintel  is  slightly  arched 
and  the  upper  door  is  filled  with  small 
square  panes  of  leaded  glass  surround¬ 
ing  a  decorative  device  in  stained  glass. 
The  windows  show  the  same  low  arch 
in  the  framing  and  also  the  small  panes 
of  leaded  glass.  In  the  upper  story 
there  are  three  bedrooms  and  a  small 
sewing  room  and  bath,  and  the  height 
of  the  attic  allows  space  for 
two  additional  chambers. 

The  mountain  cottage  is 
also  built  of  field  stone  and 
shingles,  and  is  planned  so 
that  the  living  room  may 
command  the  best  view  over 
the  surrounding  country.  A 
part  of  the  porch  is  recessed 
and  covered,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  in  the  form 
of  an  open  terrace,  allowing 
plenty  of  opportunity  for 
sun  baths  in  the  clear  moun¬ 
tain  air.  In  this  cottage  also 
the  living  room  is  unusually 
homelike  and  comfortable, 
as  it  contains  a  huge,  old- 
fashioned  log  fireplace  set 
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deep  in  an  ingle- 
nook.  The  fireplace 
proper  is  built  of 
big  terra-cotta 
blocks,  with  red 
brick  used  for  the 
inside  and  for  the 
hearth.  At  the  left 
side  of  the  living 
room,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  three 
broad,  shallow  steps 
lead  up  through  the 
stair  hall  to  the  main 
entrance  on  one  side 
and  to  the  kitchen 
vestibule  on  the 
other.  Both  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  the 
dining  room  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  walnut,  and  in  the  former  the 
ceiling  is  beamed  and  the  frieze  divided 
off  into  panels  by  broad  strips  of  wood. 
The  bedrooms  are  all  finished  in  white 
wood  stained  in  light  tints  to  suit  the 
furniture  and  hangings. 

The  plan,  which  shows  clearly  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  presents  a 
somewhat  unusual  feature  of  a  laundry 
and  servants’  bath  on  the  first  floor. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUILD:  BOTH  LABOR 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  ARE 
CHEAPER  THAN  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS,  BUT  A  SPEEDY  RISE  IN  PRICES 
IS  PREDICTED 


ONE  of  the  paradoxical  results 
of  the  financial  stringency  we 
have  so  recently  passed  through 
has  been  the  impetus  given  to 
building  operations.  Men  who  are 
trained  observers  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  advising  those  who  intend 
to  build  at  any  time  in  the  near  future 
to  begin  right  now,  for  the  reason  that 
the  price  of  raw  materials  of  all  kinds 
and  also  of  labor  is  very  considerably 
lower  than  it  has  been,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  builder  would  be  assured  of  a 
much  better  return  for  his  investment 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  he 
built  at  a  time  when  every  price  was  at 
the  top  notch  and  labor  was  costly  and 
difficult  to  obtain. 

This  is  one  of  the  signs  by  which  we 
know  that  hard  times,  dreaded  as  they 
are  by  all,  are  not  entirely  evil  in  their 
effects.  The  prosperity  of  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  almost  unparallel¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country,  but  the  law  of  compensation, 
which  is  as  inevitable  as  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides,  decreed  that  we 
should  pay  for  our  material  ease  and 
wonderful  advancement  in  a  general 
slackening  of  all  the  standards  that 
make  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  a 
nation. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  wealth 
that  is  too  easily  obtained  is  a  tenden¬ 
cy  toward  wastefulness — a  carelessness 
regarding  details  which  are  considered 
insignificant  amid  the  press  of  larger 
affairs.  During  the  seven  fat  years 
that  have  just  passed,  a  certain  element 
of  wastefulness  has  crept  into  all  forms 
of  production  and  all  raw  materials 
have  been  treated  as  part  of  an  inex¬ 


haustible  supply.  This  has  been  shown 
with  startling  clearness  by  the  recent 
revelations  concerning  the  prodigality 
we  have  shown  with  regard  to  our  tim¬ 
ber  and  coal  supplies,  but  this  has  been 
only  a  part  of  it — the  same  spirit  of 
wastefulness  has  permeated  every  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  land.  Partly  because  of 
our  great  commercial  and  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  partly  because  our  careless 
methods  have  greatly  reduced  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  raw  materials,  the  price  of  near¬ 
ly  every  stable  commodity  has  risen 
above  the  normal  during  the  period  of 
what  seemed  our  most  phenomenal 
prosperity.  Manufacturers  have  felt 
this  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  a  number  of  our 
largest  concerns  have  actually  been  run¬ 
ning  on  a  basis  which  allowed  an  as¬ 
tonishingly  small  margin  of  profit.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  raise  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods, 
which  were  fixed  at  a  time  when  raw 
material  was  abundant  and  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  but  the  output  has  been 
so  enormous  and  the  factory  methods 
so  wasteful  of  material,  that  before  the 
crash  came  last  fall  many  of  our  promi¬ 
nent  manufacturers  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  not  running 
their  plants  on  a  paying  basis ;  that  they 
could  not  raise  the  price  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  sufficiently  to  reimburse  them  for 
the  greatly  increased  prices  they  were 
paying  for  raw  materials  and  labor. 

Exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs  has 
prevailed  among  the  building  contrac¬ 
tors  and  those  who  look  to  the  rental 
of  buildings  as  a  source  of  income. 
With  prices  abnormally  high  both  for 
labor  and  materials,  the  possibility  of 
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loss  on  the  investment  was  too  great  to 
tempt  a  man  to  take  the  risk  of  build¬ 
ing,  unless  he  could  afford  to  lose  or  to 
wait  a  long  time  for  his  profits,  especi¬ 
ally  as  those  profits,  even  when  they 
came  in,  represented  a  far  smaller  re¬ 
turn  from  the  investment  than  would 
naturally  accrue  from  the  extent  of  the 
outlay  in  the  beginning.  Also,  with  a 
job  waiting  for  every  man  who  could 
work,  the  demands  of  the  labor  unions 
grew  more  and  more  arbitrary  and  an 
enormous  percentage  of  building  oper¬ 
ations  were  tied  up  for  indefinite  peri¬ 
ods  by  strikes. 

All  these  conditions  combined  to 
slacken  building  operations  at  a  time 
when  the  general  logic  of  events  would 
seem  to  demand  that  they  be  unprece¬ 
dentedly  brisk,  but  improved  real  estate 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
considered  the  best  possible  investment 
for  people  of  all  classes.  The  man 
who  is  thriftv  and  who  looks  to  the 
future,  whether  he  be  man  of  business, 
salaried  employee  or  wage  earning  la¬ 
borer,  will  invest  his  savings  in  real 
property,  which  will  either  provide  a 
home  for  himself  and  his  family,  or 
from  which  he  can  derive  a  certain  set¬ 
tled  income  beyond  what  he  can  earn. 
To  these  people  we  say:  Now  is  the 
time  to  build,  for  now  is  the  time  to 
buy  building  materials  at  prices  which 
practically  assure  a  good  return  for  all 
building  investments.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  renewed  activity  along  all  lines 
— and  this  is  near  at  hand — the  prices 
will  once  more  begin  to  rise.  This  is 
but  the  natural  course  of  events. 

Not  only  are  construction  materials 
lower  in  price  just  now  than  they  have 
been  for  years,  but  labor  is  cheaper. 
The  reason  in  both  cases  is  the  same — 
the  supply  is  now  largely  in  excess  of 
the  demand.  It  looks  as  if  the  bottom 
had  been  reached  and  as  if  the  time 
had  come  when  stock  must  be  made  to 
move  and  tied-up  capital  must  once 
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more  be  made  to  earn  its  way.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  stimulating  the 
demand  even  at  the  cost  of  selling,  for 
a  time,  at  an  absolute  loss. 

A  movement  that  has  developed  into 
a  very  active  campaign  was  started  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  The  American  Lum¬ 
berman.  It  was  inspired  by  the  start¬ 
ling  statement  of  a  Cleveland,  (Ohio) 
lumber  dealer,  who  recently  awarded 
the  contract  for  building  a  house  he 
was  prevented  from  building  in  1907, 
because  of  the  too  great  cost.  He  was 
able  to  save  over  last  year’s  estimates 
nearly  thirty  per  cent. 

Here  are  items  supplied  by  him  that 
give  specific  and  indisputable  informa¬ 
tion  : 

%of 


Masonry  and 

1907 

1908 

dec. 

grading . 

..  .$1,329 

$944 

29.0 

Plastering  . 

. . .  585 

313 

46.8 

Plumbing  . 

640 

500 

21.9 

Heating  . 

. . .  730 

570 

22.0 

Painting  . 

• •  •  530 

400 

24-5 

Lumber,  $4  to  $6  per  M  feet  less . 

.20.0 

By  striking  an  average  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  net 
saving  of  twenty-eight  per  cent. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  individual  case, 
but  in  substantiation  of  its  fairness  in 
depicting  the  general  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  that  section  of  the  country  we 
quote  from  a  letter  received  from  one 
of  the  largest  supply  houses  in  Ohio: 

“Answering  your  letter  of  the  nth 
inst.,  beg  to  advise  that  the  prices  on 
Portland  cement,  sewer  pipe,  partition 
tile,  wall  plaster  and  other  materials 
of  like  nature  which  we  handle  are  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
thirty  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were 
last  year  at  this  time.  From  the  ma¬ 
terial  standpoint,  buildings  can  be 
erected  much  cheaper  at  this  time 
than  for  the  past  several  years,  not 
only  owing  to  the  fact  that  building 
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materiak  are  lower  in  price  at  the 
present  time  than  they  ever  have  been 
in  the  history  of  building  industry,  but 
also  because  of  the  increased  amount 
of  work  the  contractor  can  obtain  from 
his  labor  at  the  same  or  even  less  rate 
per  hour  than  heretofore.” 

From  a  little  further  West,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  under 
the  caption,  “The  Time  to  Build,”  says : 

“The  time  to  build  is  right  now. 
The  warehouses  are  full.  There  are 
large  stocks  on  hand  of  lumber,  build¬ 
ing  hardware,  lime,  cement,  and  other 
materials  needed  in  construction. 
While  there  has  been  no  special  an¬ 
nouncement  of  reduction  in  prices, 
competition  is  accomplishing  the  same 
end.  People  want  to  get  business  and 
are  ready  to  make  concessions  to  se¬ 
cure  it. 

“Glassmakers,  lumbermen,  hardware 
dealers,  brick  and  stone  men— in  fact, 
those  who  handle  almost  every  article 
of  construction— are  anxious  for  sales. 
The  mills  and  factories  which  have 
been  run  on  short  schedules  or  have 
been  shut  down  are  eagerly  awaiting 
opportunity.  The  workmen  who  have 
been  idle  are  ready  to  handle  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  will  have  more  zest  in  it 
because  of  their  enforced  inactivity. 

“Money  is  much  easier.  The  banks 
have  funds  available  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  Yellow  pine,  hemlock,  spruce, 
northern  pine  and  hardwoods  are  offer¬ 
ed  at  considerably  lower  rates  than 
those  of  last  year.  In  fact,  no  matter 
in  what  direction  the  builder  may  turn, 
he  will  find  conditions  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  from  his  point  of  view  than 
for  a  long  time.  Those  who  have 
wanted  to  build  but  have  held  back 
because  of  high  prices  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  at  the  present  time.  The 
right  time  to  build  is  most  certainly 
now.” 

The  Craftsman,  by  interview  and 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  larg¬ 


est  manufacturers  of  building  materials 
in  the  country,  has  been  able  to  verify 
these  reports.  Though  there  is  a  great 
variance  in  the  percentages  of  decrease 
in  cost,  there  is,  in  every  line  of  build¬ 
ing  material,  a  decrease  of  from  five  to 
forty  per  cent.  The  statement  made 
in  many  of  the  replies  to  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry,  that  at  no  period  during  the  past 
five  years  has  it  been  possible  to  build 
to  such  signal  advantage  as  at  the 
present  time,  should  appeal  very  strong¬ 
ly  to  all  who  intend  to  build  either  for 
personal  use  or  as  an  investment. 

This  is  simply  a  practical  application 
of  the  principle  of  buying  when  prices 
are  low  and  the  market  is  rising,  and  in 
this  case  it  should  give  unusual  returns, 
for  not  only  will  the  individual  builder 
be  benefited  by  the  increase  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  any  sum  of  money  he 
may  have  at  his  disposal  to  invest,  but 
the  revival  of  business  that  will  inevi¬ 
tably  be  brought  about  by  such  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  investors  will  tend  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  back  the 
whole  business  situation  to  its  normal 
state  of  activity.  So  many  manufac¬ 
turers  and  so  many  trades  are  involved 
in  the  various  details  of  building  that 
any  slackening  along  these  lines  is  felt 
severely  and  in  a  great  many  directions. 
Hence  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  revival  of  activity  in  building 
will  do  more  to  start  renewed  activity 
along  all  lines  than  would  be  possible 
with  almost  any  other  form  of  industry, 
especially  as  it  is  rather  a  coincidence 
that  this  decline  in  the  prices  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  of  labor  has  come  just 
at  a  time  when  the  movement  toward 
the  building  of  small  dwellings,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country,  seems  to  be  gath¬ 
ering  force.  Many  a  man  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  to  own  his  cottage 
will  now  venture  to  build  it  and  so  save 
the  regular  drain  of  the  rent,— -and 
rents  have  not  gone  down. 
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RIES  OF  LESSONS;  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCH- 
ELDER:  NUMBER  XII 


“If  we  sing  we  must  sing  sweetly;  if  we 
color  we  must  color  rightly.” — Ruskin. 

discussion  of  color  without  def¬ 
inite  examples  of  color  work 
must,  beyond  a  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  point,  lead  one  to  con¬ 
clusions  of  doubtful  value.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  every  craftsworker  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  a  desire  to  use  colors  harmoni¬ 
ously.  The  chief  aim  in  following  any 
systematic  study  of  color  is  to  be  found 
in  the  acquisition  of  assurance  in  the 
mixing  of  colors,  discrimination  in  the 
comparison  of  colors,  appreciation  of 
beautiful  colorings,  and,  perhaps  of 
most  importance,  ability  to  select  and 
arrange  colors  in  harmonious  combina¬ 
tions. 

The  question  arises,  where  can  one 
turn  for  a  start  in  the  study  of  color? 
A  study  of  the  science  of  color  will 
lead  to  a  theory  based  on  the  admixture 
of  colored  lights;  the  painter  employs 
pigments.  The  conclusions  of  the  for¬ 
mer  are  often  at  variance  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  latter.  A  student  might 
delve  through  many  volumes  without 


recognizing  the  very  information  that 
he  seeks.  Again,  science  deals  with  the 
cause  of  color ;  taste  concerns  itself 
with  the  effect.  A  man  of  wretched 
taste  might  be  a  profound  student  of 
color  science ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 


person  of  consummate  taste  might  be 
quite  uninformed  on  the  scientific  side 
of  color.  With  all,  color  is  a  question 
of  many  complex  phases. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
then,  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  color  in 
terms  of  language;  but  rather  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  experiments  that  may  be  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  beginner  in  the  mixing 
of  colors,  and  in  the  discrimination  of 
certain  color  relations.  The  six-color 
boxes,  furnished  for  use  in  public 
school  work,  with  the  addition  of  char- 
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coal  gray  paint,  may  serve  for  the  work 
to  be  outlined.  The  scale  shown  in  Fig. 
8i  is  based  on  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Denman  Ross,  of  Harvard  University. 

For  any  consideration  of  color,  how¬ 
ever  limited  it  may  be,  we  must  begin 
at  the  simple  band  of  colors  known  as 
the  spectrum.  Suffice  it  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  say  that  this  spectrum  may  be 
seen  by  placing  a  triangular  prism  of 
glass  in  the  sunlight  in  such  position 
that  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  it 
will  throw  upon  a  convenient  surface  a 
band  of  colors  of  such  brilliancy  and 
intensity  that,  with  the  purest  pigments 
at  our  command,  we  can  make  but  a 
dull  approximation.  Lacking  a  prism 
of  glass,  the  rainbow  itself  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  decomposition  of 
white  sunlight  into  its  colored  constit¬ 
uents. 

How  many  distinct  color  intervals 
may  be  noted  in  a  careful  examination 
of  this  spectrum  is  not  of  immediate 
concern.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  choose  six  intervals  of  color  and 
give  to  them  the  commonly  accepted  no¬ 
menclature,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet.  In  the  selection  of  six  pig¬ 
ments  with  which  to  make  a  record  of 
these  colors  for  purposes  of  experiment 
we  must  have  six  colors  equally  distant 
one  from  another  in  quality.  If,  for 
example,  the  six  color  notes  were  to  be 
placed  at  equal  intervals  about  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle,  as  in  Fig.  77, 
each  note  must  be  distinctive  in  quality ; 
the  orange  must  not  verge  upon  yellow 
on  the  one  hand,  or  upon  red  on  the 
other.  The  color  boxes  adapted  to 
school  work  fulfill  this  condition  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  way. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of 
Nature’s  spectrum  will  bring  two  facts 
to  notice.  First,  the  colors  are  un¬ 
equally  distributed  as  regards  area.  Red 
covers  a  much  larger  area  than  yellow ; 
the  latter  appears  as  a  very  narrow  strip 
of  color  near  the  center  of  the  spec- 
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trum.  Second,  the  colors  in  the  region 
of  yellow  are  very  much  higher  in  value 
than  those  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum. 
In  other  words,  while  the  colors  are 
equally  strong  and  intense,  those  bor¬ 
dering  upon  yellow  approach  nearer  to 
white  light  than  the  others.  The  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  colors  in  the  spec- 
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trum  is  not  an  essential  factor  in  the 
experiments  to  be  suggested.  Hence, 
in  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  78,  the 
colors  have  been  equally  distributed  as 
regards  space.  The  question  of  relative 
color  values,  however,  is  one  of  impor¬ 
tance.  In  this  diagram  the  relative 
values  of  the  colors  when  given  their 
full  intensities  in  water  color  pigments 
are  indicated.  The  writer  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  these  color  values  are 
scientifically  exact,  in  accordance  with 
the  wave  lengths  of  the  different  colors. 
They  approach  a  very  close  approxima¬ 
tion,  however,  and  are  justified  by  the 
convenience  afforded  in  a  systematic 
adjustment  of  tone  relations  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study. 

The  next  definite  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  adjustment  of  a  scale  of  tone  rela¬ 
tions  would  be  to  bring  this  spectrum 
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and  the  scale  of  values,  already  noted  in 
the  February  Craftsman,  into  some 
definitely  established  relation.  In  the 
value  scale  shown  five  equal  value  con¬ 
trasts  from  black  to  white  inclusive 
were  made.  The  number  of  the  notes 
in  this  scale  may  now  be  increased  to 
nine  by  the  addition  of  another  gray 
value  between  each  pair  of  the  first 
scale,  the  middle  value,  or  keynote  of 
the  scale,  remaining  the  same  in  each 
result  (Fig.  79).  Now  a  reference  to 
the  spectrum,  indicated  in  Fig.  78, 
shows  that  it  may  be  divided  at  the 
center  into  a  group  of  cool  colors  and 
a  group  of  warm  colors.  This  division 
is  made  on  a  basis  of  association,  the 
warm  group  suggesting  warmth  and 
sunshine,  the  cool  group  suggesting 
cooler  tones  and  shadows,  as  in  Nature. 

Now,  if  you  will  compare  Figs.  78-79 
with  Fig.  80,  it  will  be  noted  that  a 
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composite  diagram  has  been  made  in 
which  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  have 
been  given  their  relative  value  relations 
with  the  neutral  scale  of  nine  notes. 
The  group  of  cool  colors  has  been  given 
the  right  side  of  the  scale,  the  group  of 
warm  colors  the  left  side.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  a  scale  as  this,  in  tones, 
of  course,  offers  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  careful  comparison  of  color 
values.  Thus  far  no  question  of  color 
mixing  is  involved.  It  demands  merely 
a  careful  discrimination  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  value  relations  indicated  by 
the  diagram.  The  next  step,  leading  to 
the  completion  of  the  scale,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8i,  would  be  the  addition  of  the 
intermediate  tones  obtained  by  mixing 
the  colors  expressed  in  the  abbrevia¬ 
tions  used;- — blue-violet,  for  example, 
would  be  obtained  by  mixing  blue  and 
violet.  Of  course,  by  varying  the 
amounts  of  these  two  colors,  a  number 
of  intermediate  notes  might  be  made; 
but  to  simplify  matters  one  such  step, 
half  way  between  the  two  in  quality 
and  value,  will  be  sufficient.  The  ad¬ 
justment  of  these  intermediates  with 
the  rest  of  the  scale  demands  unusual 
care;  because  it  will  be  found  here  at 
the  start  that  a  mixture  of  any  two 
colors  produces  a  result  less  clear  and 
intense  than  either  of  the  originals. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  possession 
of  a  simple,  ideal  color  unit  with  which 
much  valuable  work  of  an  experimental 
character  may  be  done.  Indeed,  in  the 
completion  of  such  a  scale  alone,  there 
is  need  of  clear  thinking  and  good  judg¬ 
ment- — sufficient  to  justify  the  trouble 
involved.  As  a  backbone  our  scale  has 
the  invariable  ladder  of  values  from 
black  to  white  inclusive,  with  the  six 
colors  of  the  spectrum  and  their  inter¬ 
mediates  arranged  in  approximate  value 
relations,  all  keyed  to  a  fixed  note,  the 
middle  value  of  gray.  The  relation  of 
the  various  colors  to  this  middle  neutral 
and  the  important  principle  of  color 
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mixing  to  be  found  are  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  one  who  would  make  practical 
use  of  the  scale. 

Briefly  stated,  this  principle  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — Any  two  colors  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  neutral  scale  of  values  that 
can  be  joined  by  a  line  passing  through 
the  middle  note,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8i, 
will,  when  carefully  mixed,  produce  a 
neutral  gray  tone.  That  is  to  say,  a 
neutral  gray  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
yellow  and  violet;  the  same  neutral 
gray  may  be  made  by  mixing  red  and 
green,  or  orange  yellow  and  blue  violet. 
If  you  will  take  a  brush  full  of  yellow 
pigment  and  a  brush  full  of  violet  pig¬ 
ment  and  carefully  bring  them  together 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  it  will  be 
found  that  one  completely  neutralizes 
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the  other.  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
a  pure  gray;  but  an  approximate  gray 
will  be  apparent  at  once.  These  colors 
are  known  as  complementary  pairs,  and 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
these  colors,  whether  mixed  or  used  in 
juxtaposition,  is  very  essential  to  any 
intelligent  use  of  color.  There  is  an¬ 
other  vital  point  to  be  learned  here.  We 
must  resort  to  the  complement  of  a 
given  color,  not  only  to  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  neutralize  it,  but  to  darken  it  as 
well.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  scale  of  yellow,  the 
lightest  color  of  the  spectrum,  that  will 
pass  in  gradation  from  the  pure  color 
down  to  black,  and  still  retain  through¬ 
out  its  yellow  quality.  If  you  try  to 
darken  yellow  by  adding  black  (or  neu¬ 
tralize  it  by  adding  gray),  it  will  be 
found  that  a  dingy  sort  of  mud  soon 
results.  But  by  a  careful  intermixing 
of  yellow  and  violet  it  is  possible  to 
send  the  former  down  in  value  close  to 
black  and  still  retain  the  yellow  char¬ 
acter.  So  we  find  that  with  practice  in 
the  use  of  complementaries  we  can  neu¬ 
tralize  a  given  color  without  changing 
its  value,  or  we  can  change  its  value 
without  materially  altering  its  distinc¬ 
tive  color  value.  One  may  be  skeptical 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  third  ele¬ 
ment  always  enters  into  the  combina¬ 
tion, — water  used  in  moistening  the  pig¬ 
ment,  rendering  it  more  or  less  trans¬ 
parent,  thus  bringing  the  white  of  the 
paper  into  the  scheme  as  a  factor  of 
considerable  influence.  Indeed,  there 
is  another  factor  that  inevitably  enters 
into  any  orderly  study  of  color  mixing, 
the  same  factor  that  is  so  essential  in 
any  design  work, — good,  wholesome 
common  sense. 

Many  experiments  or  tests  for  color 
discrimination  might  be  suggested  on 
the  basis  of  our  scale.  One  will  serve 
as  typical  (Fig.  82).  Choose  a  pair  of 
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complementaries  from  Fig.  81,  in  this 
case  red  and  green.  With  the  charcoal 
gray  paint  make  a  scale  of  carefully 
adjusted  neutrals.  See  if  you  can  send 
your  colors  down  to  black,  up  to  white, 
and  then  fill  in  the  half  neutralized 
notes  indicated  in  this  diagram.  A  few 
such  experiments  should  serve  to  give 
one  some  definite  control  over  the  me¬ 
dium  employed  and  make  the  question 
of  color  mixing  a  matter  of  certainty 
rather  than  luck.  Continued  practice 
should  enable  one  to  analyze  a  given 
color  scheme  with  ease  and  strike  with 
assurance  for  the  various  color  mix¬ 
tures  necessary  for  its  production. 

After  all,  to  the  craftsworker,  it  is 
largely  a  question  of  material,  texture, 
finish,  that  is  of  immediate  concern.  He 
must  know  and  love  his  materials,  must 
learn  through  practice  the  action  upon 
them  of  various  dyes,  stains,  chemicals, 
etc.,  must  know  how  to  preserve  the 
distinctive  character,  the  unique  texture 
or  finish  most  appropriate  to  each  ma¬ 
terial  that  he  employs.  The  quality  pe¬ 
culiar  to  stone,  metal,  brick,  wood, 
cloth,  leather,  the  combinations  in  which 
these  materials  may  be  employed  for 
the  most  effective  results,  cannot  be 
covered  by  any  theory  or  system  of  tone 
relations  worked  out  on  paper  with 
water  color  pigments.  There  was  a 
time  when  interior  decorators  wasted 
much  time  in  working  out  a  water  color 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  their  clients. 
Disappointment  often  resulted.  It  is 
now  a  common  practice  to  assemble  the 
actual  materials  to  be  used,  properly 
treated,  and  thus  discuss  on  a  practical 
and  sensible  basis  the  effects  that  it  is 
intended  to  produce.  The  clue  to  the 
wonderful  coloring  of  the  mediaeval 
beaded  glass  was  found  in  the  melting 
pots ;  and  in  constructive  work  of  all 
kinds  experience  with  the  materials 
counts  far  more  than  paper  made 
theories. 
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The  beginner  in  wood  carving 
can  have  no  more  valuable  ex¬ 
ercise  than  what  is  known  as 
“chip  carving,”  which  enables 
him  to  get  well  in  touch  with  his  tools 
and  to  learn  the  grain  and  fiber  of  the 
different  woods.  This  is  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  form  of  carving  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  it  may  be  seen  by 
studying  the  canoe  paddles  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders,  which  may  be 
found  in  many  museums. 

The  repetition  of  small  squares,  not 
over  ^  of  an  inch  in  size,  should  be 
done  with  a  ^-inch  chisel,  of  which 
the  corners  must  be  kept  very  sharp. 
Subtle  changes  in  detail  may  be  made 
as  suggested  in  the  sketch.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  design  A  there  is  a 
narrow  border  which  reduces  the  com¬ 
parative  size  of  the  square,  while  de¬ 
sign  B  is  simpler  in  form.  Of  course 
the  design  is  first  laid  out  with  a 
pencil;  if  possible  the  sectional  depths 
are  then  determined  by  the  cutting  of 


a  small  piece  of  wax,  clay  or  soft 
wood ;  the  angle  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  wood  and  the  pressure 
of  the  wrist. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SHAPING  HANDLES 
TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  TOUCH. 


INDIGO  AND  THE  VAT  COLORS:  FOURTH 
PAPER  ON  DYEING:  BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
E.  PELLEW  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


The  small  group  of  colors  known 
as  the  Vat  colors  comprise,  at 
once,  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modern  of  all  dyestuffs. 
The  most  important  member  of  this 
group,  indigo,  has  been  known  and 
used,  in  a  more  or  less  impure  form, 
from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
But  it  is  only  some  five  or  six  years 
since  it  was  first  put  on  the  market  in 
a  perfectly  pure  condition.  The  other 
members  of  the  group,  the  Indan- 
threnes,  Algols,  and  the  rest,  are  even 
more  recent  in  origin. 

The  dyestuff  indigo  does  not  exist 
in  nature  as  such,  but  is  prepared,  by  a 
comparatively  simple  process  of  extrac¬ 
tion  and  oxidation,  from  the  juices  of 
plants,  the  Indigoferoe,  different  kinds 
of  which,  Indigofera  anil,  I.  argentea, 
I.  tinctoria,  etc.,  are  found  wild,  and, 
up  to  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
extensively  cultivated  in  India,  Java, 
Japan,  China,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  in  Africa.  Indigo  may  also  be 
obtained,  although  in  small  quantities 
and  in  an  impure  condition,  from  other 
plants,  especially  from  Isatis  tinctoria, 
or  woad,  which  at  one  time  was  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  England  and  on  the 
continent. 
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The  synthesis,  i.  e.,  the  chemical  for¬ 
mation,  of  indigo  from  coal  tar  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  modern  science. 
But  let  me  impress  upon  my  readers 
this  fact— the  real  dyestuff,  indigo,  is 
absolutely  the  same  material,  whether 
it  comes  mixed  with  a  great  mass  of 
impurities,  as  in  the  woad,  or  whether 
it  contains  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matter  of  little  or  no  value,  as 
in  the  Bengal  or  natural  indigo,  or 
whether  we  get  it  from  Metz  or  the 
Badische  Co.,  chemically  pure,  either  in 
the  dry  state  or  thinned  with  water  in 
the  form  of  a  20  per  cent,  paste.  It  is 
the  same  dye,  and  being  absolutely  with¬ 
out  contamination  of  any  kind,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  or  synthetic  dyestuff  presents  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  matter  of  purity  of 
shade,  ease  and  surety  of  manipulation, 
and  permanence  of  the  color  produced, 
which  could  never  be  obtained  before 
its  introduction. 

Application  of  Indigo. — The  general 
principles  of  dyeing  with  indigo  are  the 
same  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians — the  only  difference  being  in  the 
means  used  to  bring  about  the  chem¬ 
ical  changes  involved.  Indigo  itself  is 
a  blue  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  acids 
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and  alkalies,  and  practically  unaffected 
by  sunlight.  If,  however,  oxygen  be 
taken  away  from  it,  or,  as  the  chemist 
would  say,  it  is  “reduced,”  by  the  action 
of  any  one  of  numerous  deoxidizing 
or  reducing  agents,  the  indigo  blue  is 
changed  to  a  new  substance,  indigo 
white,  which  is  almost  colorless,  and 
which  dissolves,  in  the  presence  of  al¬ 
kalies,  to  a  bright  yellow  liquid.  If 
cotton,  wool,  paper,  wood,  or  indeed 
almost  any  solid  materials  (noticeably 
the  fingers  and  nails,  as  some  of  my 
readers  may  find  out),  are  immersed 
in  the  solution,  they  will  absorb  some 
of  this  indigo  white,  and  then,  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  the  white  indigo  will 
rapidly  take  up  oxygen,  and  become 
converted  into  the  insoluble  blue  color¬ 
ing  matter. 

Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  methods 
used  for  reducing  the  indigo,  i.  e.,  of 
changing  the  solid  blue  into  the  soluble 
white,  were  based  upon  some  kind  of 
fermentation,  usually  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation.  It  was  found  out  at  a  very 
early  date  that  if  indigo,  ground  up 
with  water  to  a  paste,  and  rendered  al¬ 
kaline  by  the  addition  of  wood  ashes, 
soda,  or  other  simple  alkalies,  was 
mixed  with  grape  juice,  or  any  other 
sugary  liquid,  and  then  kept  warm  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  the  resulting  liquid 
would  contain  the  dyestuff  dissolved  in 
a  form  suitable  for  dyeing. 

At  the  very  best  the  fermentation 
method  is  slow,  uncertain,  and  difficult 
to  manage,  especially  on  a  small  scale. 
In  wool  dyeing,  to  this  day,  vats  are 
considerably  used  where  syrup,  ground 
madder  root  or,  occasionally,  woad, 
wheat  bran,  and  other  materials  which 
ferment  readily  in  the  presence  of  al¬ 
kali,  are  stirred  up  with  warm  water 
and  soda,  and  then  allowed  to  stand. 
In  two  or  three  days  they  are  in  active 
fermentation,  and  the  indigo  in  the 
form  of  paste  is  added  and  well  stirred 
in.  After  several  hours  more  the  in¬ 


digo  is  “reduced,”  and,  if  the  amount  of 
alkali,  the  temperature,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  vat,  and  various  other  fac¬ 
tors  are  carefully  attended  to,  the  bath 
can  be  used  for  several  days  without 
being  made  over  again ;  fresh  indigo 
and  other  ingredients  being  added,  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed.  Cotton,  linen, 
wool  and  even  silk  can  be  dipped  in  this 
bath,  which  should  be  light  greenish 
yellow  in  color,  with  a  blue  or  bluish- 
green  scum  or  coating,  where  the  indigo 
is  oxidized  on  the  surface;  and  then, 
when  the  goods  are  taken  out  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  the  blue  color  speedily 
develops. 

A  serious  drawback  to  all  these  vari¬ 
ous  fermentation  vats  is  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  dyestuff  is  always  spoilt — 
i.  e.,  decomposed  into  colorless  com¬ 
pounds  which  can  never  be  regenerated 
or  made  useful.  Indeed,  the  loss  from 
this  cause  frequently  amounts  to  20  or 
25  per  cent,  of  all  the  dye  used,  and 
occasionally,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
far  more. 

Chemical  Vats. — As  soon  as  it  was 
clearly  understood  just  what  chemical 
action  was  going  on  in  the  vats,  and  the 
object  of  it,  chemists  began  to  find  out 
methods  for  reducing  the  indigo  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  a  long,  tedious  and 
even  nasty  fermentation  process. 

They  first  introduced  the  copperas 
lime  vat,  where  the  reduction  was  done 
by  the  use  of  ferrous  sulphate  (green 
vitriol  or  copperas),  and  slaked  lime 
was  used,  as  the  alkali,  to  keep  the 
indigo  white  dissolved. 

Then  they  introduced  zinc  dust,  a 
very  powerful  reducing  agent,  in  place 
of  the  copperas,  avoiding  in  this  way 
the  large  amount  of  precipitated  iron 
oxide,  which  always  forms  in  the  cop¬ 
peras  vat  and  leads  to  loss  of  dye  and 
muddiness  and  dullness  of  color. 

Modern  Methods  of  Dyeing  Indigo. 
— At  present,  at  any  rate  on  a  small 
scale,  where  the  expense  of  the  raw 
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material  is  not  the  very  first  considera¬ 
tion,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  to  use  as  a  reducing  agent 
the  chemical  known  as  sodium  hydro¬ 
sulphite,  in  a  bath  made  strongly  al¬ 
kaline  with  caustic  soda.  Hydrosul¬ 
phite  acts  very  rapidly,  leaving  no  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  causes  no  loss  or  waste  of 
the  indigo;  and,  with  its  introduction, 
the  dyeing  of  indigo  has  become  ex¬ 
tremely  simple. 

To  still  further  shorten  and  simplify 
the  process,  the  large  manufacturers 
not  only  furnish  indigo  already  ground 
up  to  a  fine  paste  with  water,  but  also 
supply  indigo  already  reduced,  by  hy¬ 
drosulphite  or  some  other  reducing 
agent,  so  that  it  is  almost  ready  to  dye 
with  as  it  is,  and  will  dissolve  almost 
instantaneously  in  an  alkaline  bath  with 
the  addition  of  just  a  little  more  reduc¬ 
ing  agent.  Such  products  are  the  In¬ 
digo  Vat.  Ill,  Metz,  and  the  Indigo 
Solution  20%,  Badische.  By  using 
either  of  these,  the  preparation  of  a  vat 
large  enough  to  dye  3  or  3^  pounds  of 
cotton  is  the  task  of  but  a  few  moments. 

Dyeing  Directions. — The  dye  pot  is 
filled  with  warm  water,  at  about  120° 
F.  (when  the  finger  can  hardly  bear  the 
heat),  and  sufficient  caustic  soda  is 
added  to  make  the  bath  decidedly  al¬ 
kaline.  The  dyestuff  is  stirred  into  the 
liquid,  and  then  to  the  dyestuff  is  added 
sodium  hydrosulphite,  in  powder,  or, 
preferably,  dissolved  in  water,  until  the 
color  of  the  bath  changes  from  blue, 
first  to  green,  and  then  to  greenish  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  bluish  green  coppery  scum. 
If  the  bath  is  bright  yellow,  too  much 
hydrosulphite  has  been  used,  and  some 
more  indigo  should  be  added,  or,  if  this 
is  not  desirable  for  fear  of  getting  too 
dark  shades,  the  bath  should  be  exposed 
to  the  air  and  stirred  frequently  until 
the  color  is  right.  If  the  bath  looks 
blue,  or  even  markedly  green,  it  needs 
a  little  more  hydrosulphite.  If,  after 
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reduction,  the  bath  looks  yellow  but 
turbid,  it  probably  needs  more  alkali. 

Into  this  bath  the  material  is  placed, 
and  stirred  around  until  thoroughly  sat¬ 
urated  —  the  temperature  being  kept 
about  120°  F.  as  far  as  possible.  The 
goods  are  then  taken  out,  wrung  lightly 
by  hand,  and  then  carefully,  two  or 
three  times,  through  the  wringer  to  get 
the  color  evenly  distributed.  They  are 
then  shaken  out  and  hung  up  in  the  air 
to  oxidize.  In  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  they  should  be  rinsed  well,  in 
two  or  three  waters,  to  get  rid  of  all 
traces  of  the  caustic  alkali,  and  then 
boiled  in  a  soap  bath,  to  wash  off  the 
loose  dyestuff  and  prevent  rubbing. 
After  rinsing  and  drying,  they  are  ready 
for  use. 

Special  Notes  on  Dyeing  Indigo. — It 
is  very  important,  when  working  with 
these  Vat  colors,  to  remember  that  hot 
solutions  of  caustic  alkali  are  about  as 
hard  on  the  hands  as  any  chemicals 
used  in  dyeing,  and  that,  therefore,  rub¬ 
ber  gloves  are  extremely  useful,  if  not 
essential.  Stains  left  on  hands,  clothes 
and  utensils,  although  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  by  washing,  are  almost  instantly 
dissolved  by  warm  solutions  of  hydro¬ 
sulphite  with  a  little  soda  or  other  al¬ 
kali  in  them. 

The  colors  produced  by  synthetic  in¬ 
digo  are  clear  and  clean,  but  not  bril¬ 
liant.  In  case  the  slight  purplish  shades 
of  natural  indigo  are  desired,  they  can 
be  obtained  with  special  brands.  Indigo 
R.  or  Indigo  R.  R.,  Metz,  or  by  mixing 
some  Algol  Red  B.,  Elberfeld,  or  Thion 
Indigo  Red  B.,  Kalle,  with  the  indigo 
before  reducing  it.  When  dyeing  to 
shade  successive  batches  of  materials, 
it  is  generally  easier  to  make  a  strong 
“stock  solution”  of  indigo  reduced  with 
hydrosulphite  and  alkali,  and  measure 
out  the  proper  quantities  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  color  to  be  used,  properly  diluted 
with  water,  for  each  new  lot  of  goods. 

For  cotton  dyeing,  indigo,  with  the 
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possible  exception  of  some  of  the  Sul¬ 
phur  colors,  is  the  most  permanent  and 
valuable  blue  dyestuff  known.  Its  chief 
drawback  is  a  tendency  to  rub,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  darker  shades.  This  can 
best  be  avoided  by  always  using  a  bath 
well  reduced,  by  washing  with  hot  soap 
after  each  dip,  and  by  building  up  the 
dark  shades  by  successive  dipping  in 
moderately  weak  vats,  rather  than  by 
getting  the  color  once  for  all  by  using 
a  very  strong,  concentrated  dye-liquor. 

Other  Vat  Colors  beside  Indigo. — 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date  indigo  was  the 
only  dyestuff,  of  any  interest  at  any 
rate,  that  was  dyed  in  the  manner  just 
described,  and  produced  colors  fast  to 
light  and  washing.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  however,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  dye  chemists  has  been  directed 
to  this  question,  and  at  least  three  of 
the  great  dye  houses  have  issued  dyes 
which  include  red,  brown,  yellow,  green, 
as  well  as  different  shades  of  blue,  and 
which,  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in¬ 
digo,  rival  that  color  in  permanence. 

The  class  names  of  these  colors  are 
Indanthrene,  Badische ;  Algol,  Elber- 
feld;  and  Thion  Indigo,  Kalle.  They 
are  extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  arts  and  crafts  worker,  because 
they  are  so  very  fast,  both  to  light  and 
washing.  For  stencil  work,  too,  these 
colors,  as  well  as  the  previously  de¬ 
scribed  Sulphur  colors,  will  be  found 
very  valuable.  But  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  they  have  serious  disadvantages, 
such  as  high  cost,  difficulty  in  dyeing  to 
exact  shade,  and,  above  all,  difficulty  in 
dyeing  exactly  even,  which  prevent  their 
being  adopted  as  freely  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  as  their  valuable  properties 
would  warrant. 

Methods  of  Application. — These  dyes 
are  all  applied,  almost  exactly  like  in¬ 
digo,  in  the  hydrosulphite  bath,  and  are 
used  for  cotton  and  vegetable  fibers, 
rarely  for  wool,  silk,  etc.,  on  account  of 


the  danger  to  the  fiber  of  hot  caustic 
alkalies. 

The  color  is  always  in  a  paste  form, 
usually  20%  strong,  and  therefore 
should  be  carefully  shaken  and  mixed 
in  the  original  package  each  time  that 
it  is  used.  The  proper  amount,  to  be 
determined  only  by  experience,  is  stirred 
into  hot  water  at  about  140°  F.  if  pos¬ 
sible  (this  being  well  below  a  boil,  and 
yet  hot  enough  to  scald  the  tips  of  the 
fingers).  To  this  is  added  caustic  soda,, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  alkali  to  each  one  of  the  color,, 
and  when  this  is  dissolved,  the  dyestuff 
is  reduced  by  adding,  slowly,  spoonful; 
after  spoonful  of  sodium  hydrosulphite 
in  powder,  with  constant  stirring,  until’ 
the  dyestuff  is  reduced.  This  can  be.- 
tested  by  drawing  out  the  dyestick,  and 
noticing  whether  the  liquid  drops  off,, 
from  the  end,  clear  or  turbid.  If  the 
latter,  more  hydrosulphite  is  needed. 
The  same  test  can  be  made  by  dipping 
a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper  into  the 
liquid,  and,  on  taking  it  out,  noticing 
whether  there  are  little  spots  and  specks 
of  undissolved  color. 

The  color  of  some  of  the  dyes 
changes  when  they  are  reduced.  Thus, 
Indanthrene  Yellow,  Badische,  former¬ 
ly  called  Phenanthrene,  turns  from  yel¬ 
low  to  blue  when  enough  hydrosulphite 
is  added. 

Into  this  hot  reduced  bath  the  well- 
wetted  material  is  placed,  and  stirred 
around.  After  it  has  been  thoroughly 
soaked  through,  it  is  kept  in  the  bath, 
with  constant  turning,  for  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  taken  out,  and  run  two 
or  three  times  through  the  wringer,  to 
get  the  color  as  even  as  possible.  The 
loose  dye-liquor,  pressed  out  in  this 
way,  is  returned  to  the  dye  bath,  and 
the  goods  are  shaken  out  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  until  the  color  fully  develops. 

The  free  alkali  should  then  be  washed 
out  in  several  waters,  and,  especially 
for  the  Indanthrene  colors,  the  goods 
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should  be  passed  through  a  very  weak 
bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  one-half  spoon¬ 
ful  of  acid  to  two  gallons  of  water,  after 
which  they  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  and  soap,  till  all  loose  color  has 
been  washed  out. 

The  colors  produced  in  this  way  are 
bright  and  interesting,  especially  in  the 
reds,  where  the  Sulphur  colors  are  so 
deficient.  The  selected  colors  given  be¬ 
low  are  among  the  very  fastest  known. 
Badische — Indanthrene  Blue,  G.  C.  D. 

“  Yellow,  G. 

“  Copper,  R. 

Also  Indigo  solution,  20%. 
Elberfeld — Algol  Blue,  3  G. 

“  Yellow. 

“  Red,  B. 

Kalle — Thion  Indigo  Red  B. 

“  “  Scarlet. 

Metz — Indigo  Vat  III. 

General  Review  of  Cotton  Dyeing. — 
The  dyes  hitherto  described,  namely, 
the  Mineral  colors,  the  Direct  Cotton 
or  Salt  colors,  the  Sulphur  colors,  and 
the  Vat  colors,  include  all  the  important 
dyestuffs  used  for  dyeing  cotton  and 
linen  without  the  use  of  mordants. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  cotton  dye¬ 
ing  for  arts  and  crafts  workers,  it  may 
be  worth  while,  as  a  review  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  publish  here  dyeing  directions 
used,  in  actual  practice,  by  the  workers 
at  a  well-known  Neighborhood  House 
— Greenwich  House — where  for  some 
years  an  interesting  and  well-managed 
industry  has  been  established  in  home- 
dyed,  hand-woven  cotton  rugs,  fast  to 
light  and  washing.  The  linen  warp, 
loosely  tied  in  hanks,  is  dyed  when  de¬ 
sired  by  the  same  formula  as  the  filling. 

In  each  case,  the  dyeing  directions 
begin  as  follows :  “Place  goods,  whether 
old  or  new,  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water, 
and  boil  for  one  hour  after  boiling  point 
is  reached.  If  dirty,  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  weak  soap  bath,  rinse,  and 
boil  in  fresh  water  for  one  hour. 


“This  is  to  remove  lime,  dirt,  and 
grease,  and  also  to  get  the  goods  thor¬ 
oughly  water  soaked.” 
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DYEING  DIRECTIONS 

I.  Manganese  Brown.  H.  Copperas 
Yellow  and  Orange.  HI.  Thiogene  Cy¬ 
anine  O,  Metz.  IV.  Indigo  Blue. 

I.  Manganese  Brown. — 

'  Potassium  Permanganate, 

Warm  water. 

Agate  kettle  or  boiler 
holding  3^  gallons. 

Brown  dyesticks. 

Rubber  gloves. 

Dissolve  three  tablespoonfuls  of  per¬ 
manganate  in  a  little  warm  water. 

Put  eleven  quarts  of  warm  water  in  a 
kettle,  and  add  the  permanganate  when 
dissolved. 

Wring  out  the  boiled  rags  and  dip 
into  the  liquid  until  thoroughly  soaked. 
Wring  tight,  with  wringer,  if  possible, 
and  hang  in  the  air  to  dry.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  rinse  in  good  hot  suds  and 
then  in  cold  water  until  color  stops  run¬ 
ning. 

Should  you  wish  a  deeper  brown,  re¬ 
dip  before  drying. 

The  above  dyes  about  3  lbs.  6  oz.  of 
rags. 

II.  Copperas  Yellow  and  Orange. — 
Washing  soda  or  soda  ash. 
Copperas, 

Cold  water. 

Two  agate  or  stone  kettles. 
Yellow  dyesticks. 

Rubber  gloves. 

Put  eleven  quarts  of  cold  water  in 
each  kettle.  In  one  kettle  dissolve  five 
tablespoonfuls  copperas.  In  the  other 
kettle  dissolve  ten  tablespoonfuls  wash¬ 
ing  soda,  or  five  of  soda  ash. 

Wring  out  the  boiled  rags  and  dip 
into  kettle  containing  the  copperas,  then 
wring  out  tight,  shake  well  and  dip  into 
the  kettle  containing  the  washing  soda. 
Wring  tight  again,  shake  out,  and 
dry  thoroughly  in  the  air.  Then  wash 
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in  good  hot  suds,  and  rinse  in  cold 
water  until  color  stops  running. 

You  can  always  get  an  idea  of  the 
color  by  wringing  out  a  piece  of  the 
goods  after  dipping,  and  placing  in  the 
air  for  a  few  minutes;  if  not  dark 
enough,  redip  immediately  in  the  same 
baths  again. 

If  the  cloth  is  not  wrung  out  dry, 
more  water  will  have  to  be  added,  and 
the  dye  will  lose  its  strength ;  then  you 
must  add  more  copperas  and  washing 
soda. 

The  above  directions  are  for  lo  yds. 
or  3  lbs.  6  oz. 

Orange  Color.— -Same  as  above,  only 
redip  in  solutions  several  times,  until 
desired  shade  is  obtained. 

III.  Thiogene  Cyanine  0,  Metz. — 
'"Thiogene  Cyanine  O,  Metz, 
Glauber’s  Salt  crystals. 

Washing  soda, 

J  Sodium  Sulphide, 

Hot  water. 

Agate  kettle, 

Blue  dyesticks, 

L  Rubber  gloves. 

Into  ten  quarts  of  hot  water  put  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  washing  soda. 

Then  mix  one  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  Thiogene  Cyanine  O  and  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  sodium  sulphide 
together  with  a  little  hot  water,  until 
dye  is  dissolved,  and  add  to  the  kettle 
containing  the  washing  soda.  Then  put 
in  the  goods  and  warm  thoroughly,  in 
the  dye,  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  Then 
add  one-half  tablespoonful  of  Glauber’s 
salt  crystals,  stirring  up  to  the  boil,  and 
let  boil  one-half  hour  or  more,  stirring 
frequently  so  that  the  goods  do  not  get 
too  hot,  as  that  will  darken  the  color. 
Do  not  put  too  many  rags  in  the  kettle 
at  one  time,  or  they  will  not  be  evenly 
dyed. 

Wring  well  and  hang  in  the  air  to 
dry.  When  thoroughly  dried,  rinse  out 
in  good  hot  suds,  and  then,  again,  in 
cold  water  until  color  stops  running. 

The  above  solution  dyes  about  lo 
oz.  goods. 


IV.  Indigo  Blue.— 

'’Caustic  Soda, 

Indigo  Blue  Vat  3  (Metz), 
Hydrosulphite  MLB  (Metz), 

-<  Agate  or  stone  kettle, 

Water, 

Blue  dyesticks, 

^Rubber  gloves. 

Put  eleven  quarts  of  water  in  a  kettle, 
and  make  it  warm  enough  to  be  un¬ 
bearable  for  the  hands.  Then  put  in 
eight  tablespoonfuls  caustic  soda,  and 
let  it  dissolve. 

Then  add  one  tablespoonful  Indigo 
Blue  Vat  3,  Metz.  Take  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls,  or  a  trifle  more,  of  Hydro¬ 
sulphite  MLB  Powder,  and  slowly 
shake  into  the  liquid,  until  liquid  is 
green  or  iridescent,  then  try  on  a  piece 
of  cloth,  which  should  be  greenish  yel¬ 
low  when  taken  out. 

When  the  bath  is  right,  immerse  the 
goods,  and  stir  them  around  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  until  thoroughly  wet 
with  the  dye  liquor.  Take  out  of  the 
bath,  wring  loosely  with  the  hand  and 
then,  carefully,  two  or  three  times  with 
the  wringer,  to  get  the  color  even. 
Hang  up  in  the  air,  well  spread  out, 
for  half  an  hour,  then  rinse  in  two 
waters,  wash  in  good  hot  suds,  then 
rinse  in  cold  water  until  color  stops 
running.  The  goods  can  be  dyed  as 
well  in  cold  water  as  in  warm.  For 
darker  shades,  redip  in  the  same  bath. 

If  the  cloth  is  not  wrung  out  dry, 
more  water  will  have  to  be  added,  and 
the  dye  will  lose  its  strength ;  then  you 
must  add  more  Hydrosulphite  MLB 
Powder  and  Indigo  Blue  Vat  3,  using 
your  own  judgment  as  to  amount 
needed. 

When  the  dye  turns  blue  in  the  kettle 
its  strength  is  gone.  It  can  be  regener¬ 
ated  by  adding  more  Hydrosulphite  M’ 
L  B  Powder  and,  perhaps,  a  little  soda. 

Always  use  rubber  gloves  when  dye¬ 
ing  goods. 

The  above  directions  are  for  ten 
yards,  or  3  lbs.  6  oz.  rags. 
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A  STUDY  OF  PICTURESQUE  ROOF  CON¬ 
STRUCTION 


HOUSE  AT  KENILWORTH,  ENGLAND. 


erous,  protecting  shel¬ 
ter. 

So  it  is  that  the 
best  of  our  architects 
are  devoting  much 
thought  to  the  design¬ 
ing  of  the  roof,  adapt¬ 
ing  its  lines  not  only 
to  the  building,  but 
planning  them  with 
an  eye  to  bringing  the 
whole  structure  into 
harmony  with  the 


ONE  of  the  evidences  that  a 
newer  and  more  vigorous  phase 
of  thought  in  house  building  is 
springing  up  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  abroad,  is  the  care 
that  is  now  being  given  to 
the  beauty  and  individuality, 
as  well  as  the  durability,  of 
the  roof.  It  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  that,  whatever 
the  plan  of  a  house,  the  key¬ 
note  of  its  character  is  the 
roof,  for  the  best  design 
may  be  ruined  by  a  roof  that 
is  not  in  keeping,  and  a  plan 
in  other  respects  mediocre 
may  be  redeemed  by  a  roof 
that  is  beautiful  in  line  and  proportion 
and  that  gives  the  impression  of  a  gen- 


landscape  by  reflect¬ 
ing  in  a  measure  its  general  character¬ 
istics. 

The  best  examples  we  have  seen  of 
the  modern  adaptation  of  a  beautiful 


HOUSE  WITH  LONG  RIDGE  AND  TWO  GABLES. 


A  ROADSIDE  BUILDING. 

old  form  of  roof  are  shown  in  the  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  accompanying  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Both  show  the 
same  style  of  roof, 
designed  by  Messrs. 
Albro  and  Linde- 
berg,  of  New  York. 
As  will  be  seen, 
this  is  an  admirable 
adaptation  of  the 
chief  characteristics 
of  the  old  thatched 
roof,  although  the 
material  employed  is 
the  ordinary  modern 
shingle.  The  whole 
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THE  HOME  OF  MR.  C.ARLTON  MACY,  WOODMERE, 
LONG  ISLAND,  WITH  SHINGLED  ROOF  THAT  HAS 
THE  EFFECT  OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  THATCH. 


/Ill’ll-  (Hill  I.iiiilchrr^,  archil cd s. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  MR.  CARLTON  MACY’S  HOME. 

THE  HOME  OF  MR.  EDWARD  T.  COCKROFT,  EAST 
HAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND,  SHOWING  INTEREST¬ 
ING  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 


STUDY  OF  PICTURESQUE  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION 


effect  depends  upon  the 
way  the  lines  are  man¬ 
aged  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  soft,  bulky 
roundness  at  the  eaves 
and  gables.  This  effect 
is  most  noticeable  on 
the  roof  of  the  house 
built  for  Mr.  Carlton 
Macy,  at  Woodmere, 

Long  Island.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  bulky, 
rounded  look  intensi¬ 
fies  toward  the  peaks 
of  the  gables,  where 
the  roof  appears  to 
overhang  considerably 
more  than  at  the  eaves.  The  ridge  line 
is  covered  with  lead,  and  the  shingles 


are  laid  in  irregular  wavy  lines  over 
the  “cushioned”  foundation  that  gives 


HIGH  EOOF  WITH  ONE  GABLE. 

them  the  effect  of  a  thick  thatch.  A 
roof  of  similar  character  is  used  on  the 
house  built  by  the 
same  architects  for 
Mr.  Edward  Cock- 
roft,  Easthampton, 
Long  Island,  but 
the  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the 
roof  in  this  case 
are  not  quite  as 
pronounced  as  in 
the  Macy  house,  so 
the  building  itself 
claims  the  greater 
share  of  attention, 
although  not  more 
beautiful  in  design 
than  the  house  just 
described.  Several 
ideas  for  picturesque  lines  in  roofs  are 
given  in  the  small  pen  sketches. 


WEEK-END  COTTAGE. 


CUBAN  FARM  HOUSE. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PROSPERITY 


PRESIDENT  Roosevelt’s  speech 
before  the  Naval  War  College 
at  Newport  has  been  quoted  far 
and  wide  because  of  its  stirring 
appeal  for  a  navy  strong  enough  to  be 
aggressive  if  necessary,  as  well  as  de¬ 
fensive,  and  its  merciless  exposition  of 
the  disaster  and  humiliation  that  is 
usually  the  lot  of  a  nation  that  is 
'“rich,  aggressive  and  unarmed.”  Yet, 
splendid  as  was  the  ring  of  the  whole 
utterance  and  manly  as  is  the  policy 
of  quiet  efficiency  that  he  advocated 
for  our  military  and  naval  service,  the 
most  significant  part  of  the  President’s 
speech  did  not  apply  to  the  navy  at  all, 
except  indirectly,  but  went  squarely  to 
the  heart  of  the  one  significant  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  national  character  that 
threatens  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our 
boasted  and  envied  prosperity.  He 
said : 

“All  of  the  leaders  of  our  people  are 
fond  of  assuring  this  people  that  it  is 
a  great  people ;  they  are  fond  of  assur¬ 
ing  it  of  that  fact  even  when  they  are 
advocating  policies  that  if  carried  out 
would  assuredly  make  the  fact  merely 
a  memory.  We  are  a  great  people. 
That  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  for 
boastfulness;  it  ought  to  be  a  subject 
for  serious  consideration,  because  of 
the  heavy  responsibilities  that  go  with 
it.  We  cannot  help  playing  a  great 
part  in  the  world,  but  we  can  very 
easily  help  not  playing  that  part  well, 
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and  to  be  a  great  people  and  make  a 
great  failure  is  as  unattractive  a  spec¬ 
tacle  as  history  affords.  We  are  one 
of  the  great  world  powers — in  situa¬ 
tion,  in  population,  in  wealth.  We  are 
such  a  power  because  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  our  people.  It  is  not  open 
to  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
career  that  we  lead  shall  be  important; 
it  has  got  to  be  important.  All  we  can 
decide  is  as  to  whether  our  success 
shall  be  great  or  our  failure  great ;  we 
are  sure  to  make  either  the  great  fail¬ 
ure  or  a  great  success.  .  .  .  First  and 
foremost  come  the  duties  within  the 
gates  of  our  own  household.  First 
and  foremost  our  duty  is  to  strive  to 
bring  about  a  better  administration  of 
justice,  cleaner,  juster,  more  equitable 
methods  in  our  political  business  and 
social  life,  the  reign  of  law,  the  reign 
of  that  orderly  liberty  which  was  the 
first  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  this  republic.” 

The  fact  that  we  accept  so  joyously 
and  unquestioningly  the  assurance  of 
our  political  leaders  that  we  are  a 
great  people  shows  how  lightly  we 
take  the  responsibility  that  inevitably 
accompanies  wealth  and  power.  Our 
development  has  been  too  swift  to  be 
sound  in  all  its  parts,  and  our  pros¬ 
perity  has  been  too  easily  gained  to 
rest  upon  a  solid  foundation.  We  have 
had  riches,  power  and  the  opportunity 
for  enormous  expansion  almost  thrust 
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upon  US.  Our  natural  resources  have 
been  so  abundant  as  to  seem  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  and  above  all  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  had  the  energy  and  acumen  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every  resource  and 
every  opportunity  that  has  come  within 
our  grasp. 

Yet  it  is  only  within  the  past  year 
or  two  that  we  have  shown  any  signs 
of  awakening  to  the  fact  that  our  sur- 
denly-acquired  wealth  and  power  has 
entailed  upon  us  a  heavier  responsi¬ 
bility  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  nation.  The  strong  nations  of 
old  conquered  the  weaker  and  reduced 
them  to  tributaries.  As  such  the  sub¬ 
jugated  nations  added  to  the  riches 
and  the  glory  of  the  conquerors  and 
the  rulers  in  turn  were  under  some 
sort  of  rude  obligation  to  protect  their 
vassals  from  other  aggressors, — if  only 
in  self-interest.  But  our  conquests 
have  been  peaceful.  We  have  thrown 
our  gates  open  to  the  world  and  the  in¬ 
vitation  has  been  accepted  with  such 
overwhelming  cordiality  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  become  the  gathering  place  of 
all  nations. 

Sometimes  we  have  gloried  in  this 
fact,  and  sometimes  we  have  turned 
restive  under  the  flood  of  more  or  less 
undesirable  immigration  that  has  in 
many  instances  landed  upon  our  shores 
the  rejected  of  other  nations.  The 
President  recognizes  a  danger  that  is 
now  coming  to  be  generally  felt  when, 
in  another  part  of  this  same  speech,  he 
asserts  that  if  we  are  to  keep  our  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  at  a  high  level  it  may 
be  necessary  for  us  to  exercise  more 
strictly  the  right  of  rejection  among 
the  immigrants  that  come  hither  and 
that  such  rejection  may  at  any  time 
prove  a  point  of  friction  between  this 
and  other  nations,  a  possibility  which 
requires  that  we  be  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency. 

That  the  necessity  for  drawing  the 
lines  more  closely  is  not  very  far 


from  us  is  realized  by  every  man  who 
looks  through  the  columns  of  his  daily 
paper  each  morning  and  sees  the  list 
of  crimes  for  which  our  once  eagerly 
welcomed  foreign  citizens  are  respon¬ 
sible.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  white 
citizens  are  clamoring  that  the  bars 
be  raised  higher  against  Asiatic  im¬ 
migration,  but  in  New  York  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  even  more  menacing  than  the 
so-called  yellow  peril,  for  not  only  is 
industry  threatened,  but  the  spirit  of 
dastardly  crime  is  let  loose. 

Yet  right  here  lies  one  of  our  most 
pressing  responsibilities.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  coming  here  as  to  a  land  of  prom¬ 
ise  from  the  privation  and  hardship  of 
their  lives  at  home,  form  the  material 
that  will  ultimately  be  amalgamated 
into  the  great  western  race  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  country  is  not  only  the 
“dumping  ground”  of  foreign  nations ; 
it  is  also  the  great  crucible  in  which 
all  these  chaotic  elements  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  be  reduced  to  one  great  people. 
Our  responsibility,  therefore,  is  not 
only  national  but  world  wide,  and  the 
way  we  handle  ourselves  during  this 
period  of  amalgamation  will  decide 
whether  or  not  our  success  shall  be 
great  or  our  failure  great. 

And  our  handling  of  this  problem 
will  be  largely  a  matter  of  our  own 
standards  as  a  people.  The  foreigners 
who  come  here  as  immigrants  are  slow 
to  change  from  the  standards  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  own  countries.  It  is  only 
those  who  are  filled  with  the  hatred  of 
oppressive  conditions  at  home  who 
plunge  madly  into  license  of  all  sorts, 
under  the  false  impression  that  it  is 
liberty  and  think  they  are  tasting  the 
sweets  of  their  newly-acquired  free¬ 
dom  when  they  endeavor  to  over¬ 
throw  all  law,  order  and  decency.  The 
great  majority  of  immigrants  come 
here  because  they  can  make  more 
money  and  live  more  comfortably  and 
because  there  is  a  better  prospect  for 
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their  children  than  in  the  old  country. 
These  children  are  sent  to  our  schools, 
trained  in  our  ways  and  it  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  they  are  taught  in  all 
that  makes  for  sound  citizenship.  How 
have  we  met  that  responsibility? 

Every  student  of  social  conditions 
knows  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children  bom  in  America  of  foreign 
parents  have  neither  the  sturdy  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  peasant  forebears  nor  the 
energy,  common  sense  and  directness  of 
the  native  American.  They  are  in  a 
transitional  stage  and  the  element  in 
American  life  and  character  that  ap¬ 
peals  most  strongly  to  them  is  the 
“smartness”  which  enables  a  man  to 
make  money  easily  and  quickly,  if  not 
honestly,  or  gives  a  woman  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  dress  more  showily  than 
her  neighbors.  While  these  standards 
prevail,  and  while  all  these  new  citi¬ 
zens  of  many  origins  are  growing  up 
among  us  and  accepting  them  as  the 
very  essence  and  spirit  of  liberty  and 
progress,  our  prosperity  is  not  sound. 
We  have  boasted  overmuch,  and  of 
things  which,  if  we  stop  to  realize  their 
true  significance  in  our  national  life, 
we  should  hardly  be  proud.  In  allow¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  become  intoxicated 
with  our  own  prosperity,  we  have  be¬ 
come  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  And 
the  industrial  and  political  situation 
today  shows  only  too  plainly  how 
eagerly  our  lessons  have  been  absorbed 
and  how  keen  is  their  application  to 
each  man’s  own  particular  need  or 
ambition. 

Our  duties  within  the  gates  of  our 
own  household  are  many  and  very 
pressing.  But  there  is  little  use  in 
striving  to  “bring  about  a  better  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  cleaner,  juster, 
more  equitable  methods  in  our  politi¬ 
cal,  business  and  social  life  and  the 
reign  of  law  and  orderly  liberty”  until 
we  set  aside  our  childish  pride  in  the 
wealth  that  has  been  given  to  us  so 
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abundantly  and  strive  to  realize  what 
the  possession  of  that  wealth  brings' 
to  us  in  the  way  of  responsibility  to 
our  own  nation  while  it  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  formation,  to  the  world,  and 
to  future  generations. 


REVIEWS 

NOTHER  book  which  pene¬ 
trates  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Eastern  viewpoint  with  regard 
to  spiritual  matters  and  the 
problem  of  life  has  been  contributed 
to  Western  literature  by  H.  Fielding 
Hall,  who,  some  time  ago,  wrote  that 
delightful  and  sympathetic  exposition 
of  Burmese  life  and  character  called 
“The  Soul  of  a  People,”  following  it  a 
little  later  with  “The  Hearts  of  Men.” 

Mr.  Hall’s  new  book  is  entitled  “The 
Inward  Light,”  and  while  in  one  sense 
almost  a  continuation  of  “The  Soul  of 
a  People”  and  “The  Hearts  of  Men” 
it  goes  even  deeper  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Oriental  way  of  looking  at 
things  and  into  the  immemorial  be¬ 
liefs  that  lie  behind  everything  these 
simple  yet  wise  people  think  and  do. 
Incidentally,  it  is  as  exquisitely  simple 
and  human  as  some  of  the  books  in 
which  Lafcadio  Hearn  sought  to  win, 
for  his  beloved  Japanese,  the  under¬ 
standing  and  liking  of  the  Western 
races. 

The  book  justifies  its  title,  for  it  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  realization  of 
that  inward  light  from  which  springs 
the  serenity  and  deep-lying  wisdom  of 
the  East.  Ostensibly  it  is  the  story 
of  the  writer’s  temporary  residence  at 
a  Buddhist  monastery  in  Burma, 
where  he  was  carried  after  an  accident 
that  disabled  him  for  some  time.  But 
while  there  he  used  his  time  in  pene¬ 
trating  still  more  deeply  into  the  great 
and  vital  principle  that  underlies  all 
Eastern  faith,  and  this  is  the  record 
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of  his  impressions,  which  he  summa¬ 
rizes  in  this  way: 

“The  East  has  ever  been  and  is  re¬ 
ligious,  not  in  part  of  its  life  but  in 
the  whole  of  it.  It  has  held  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  of  one  day  but  of  all  time, 
not  of  time  only  but  of  eternity,  not 
of  eternity  only  but  of  every  moment. 
To  its  mind  religion  embraces  every¬ 
thing,  not  man’s  soul  only  but  his 
body,  all  of  him;  and  not  man  alone 
but  the  whole  universe ;  not  some  vir¬ 
tue  but  all  virtues,  all  that  is  good  and 
all  that  is  evil.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
theory,  a  teaching,  a  method,  nor  an 
ideal,  a  dogma,  a  thought;  for  these, 
however  great,  however  true,  must  al¬ 
ways  be  narrow,  cannot  hold  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  part  of  truth.  They  are  finite, 
whereas  religion  is  infinite.  It  is  none 
of  these.  Religion  is  a  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  life  and  at  the  universe,  it  is  a 
way  to  see  and  understand.” 

The  chapters  flow  along  like  a  quiet 
stream,  now  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 
now  drawing  deeply  into  the  shadow 
which  as  yet  conceals  the  hidden 
springs  of  Oriental  thought  from  the 
people  of  the  West.  That  these  shad¬ 
ows  are  dispersing  and  that  a  great 
wave  of  Eastern  thought  is  sweeping- 
over  the  newer  world  is  acknowledged 
by  all  thinkers  who  are  watching  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  of 
the  race.  A  book  like  this  hastens 
the  blending  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought,  therefore  it  is  one  that  no  man 
or  woman  who  cares  for  the  deeper 
things  of  life  can  afford  to  miss  read¬ 
ing.  (“The  Inward  Light.”  By  H. 
Fielding  Hall.  228  pages.  Price, 
$1.75.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.) 

IT  is  good  amid  the  rush  of  new 
things  and  our  pride  in  the  swift 
advance  of  art  as  well  as  of  science, 
to  call  to  mind  once  in  a  way  the  good 
things  that  have  been  done  by  men  of 


former  times,  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  all  that  we  are  able  to  do  in  this 
most  progressive  age  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  One  of  these  reminders  comes  to 
us  in  a  charming  volume  edited  by  John 
Nolen,  A.  M.,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects.  Mr.  Nolen  is  well  equipped 
to  say  much  himself  upon  the  subject 
of  landscape  gardening,  but  he  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  give  us  a  new  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Humphry  Repton,  the  fa¬ 
mous  English  landscape  gardener  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  whose  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  the  beautiful  and  courage  in 
innovation  we  are  indebted  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  present  standards  of 
landscape  gardening. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
famous  English  estates  were  laid  out 
by  Repton,  whose  greatest  legacy  to 
posterity  consists  of  the  writings  that 
were  based  upon  his  “Red  Books.” 
When  he  was  asked  for  his  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  improvement  of  a  place,  he 
usually  told  it  in  writing,  bound  in  a 
small  book  which  contained  maps,  plans 
and  sketches  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  work  or  alterations  proposed.  More 
than  two  hundred  such  books,  each  of 
which  was  called  the  “Red  Book”  of 
the  place  to  which  it  related,  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  practice.  The  material  taken 
from  these  “Red  Books”  appear  in  his 
published  works,  so  that  these  represent 
the  permanent  results  of  his  experience 
instead  of  being  mere  theories  on  land¬ 
scape  gardening. 

The  present  volume  includes  Rep- 
ton’s  “Sketches  and  Hints  on  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening”  and  “Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening.”  It 
is  illustrated  with  many  maps  and  dia¬ 
grams  which  might  be  called  working 
plans,  and  also  with  a  number  of  color 
and  half-tone  plates  showing  views  of 
the  different  estates  laid  out  by  Repton. 
These  plates  are  prepared  after  Rep- 
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ton’s  own  fashion,  which  was  to  show  a 
picture  of  the  place  in  its  original  state 
with  a  leaf  showing  the  improved  addi¬ 
tion  laid  over  so  that  it  covers  the  part 
of  the  picture  changed  by  the  improve¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  each  plate  is  an 
object  lesson  in  line,  mass  and  color 
worth  careful  study  by  any  one  who 
has  in  contemplation  the  replanting  of 
large  or  small  grounds. 

Repton’s  theories  and  methods  should 
find  much  favor  with  Americans,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  above  all  things  a  practical 
man  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  utility.  In  that  he  foreshad¬ 
owed  the  ideas  of  his  American  suc¬ 
cessor,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who 
has  vitally  influenced  the  art  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening  in  this  country.  (“The 
Art  of  Landscape  Gardening.”  By 
Humphry  Repton,  Esq.  Edited  by 
John  Nolen,  A.  M.  Illustrated.  252 
pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York.) 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  and 
sensible  treatises  upon  learning 
to  draw  that  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time  is  “The  Parallel 
Course  of  Drawing  Books.”  The 
whole  course  is  given  in  four  books, 
paper  bound  and  flexible  like  maga¬ 
zines  and  with  the  lessons  put  in  a 
way  so  simple  and  plain  that  any  child 
would  not  only  understand  it  but,  if  he 
has  the  least  gift  for  drawing,  would 
be  led  on  from  lesson  to  lesson  by  the 
sheer  interest  of  making  things  that 
are  beautiful  and  yet  not  beyond  his 
grasp. 

The  parallel  courses  are  in  pencil 
and  brush  drawing.  Each  object  is 
shown  in  both  line  and  wash,  together 
with  sufficient  instruction  in  plain, 
simple  language  to  insure  intelligent 
work  with  both  pencil  and  brush.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reproductions  of  simple  forms 
in  pencil,  crayon,  wash  and  color  fill 
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each  book,  the  subjects  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  being  exceedingly  simple  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  difficulty  as  the  course 
goes  on.  They  include  vegetables  and 
flowers,  fruit,  animals  and,  toward  the 
last,  simply  drawn  figures.  Instruction 
in  designing  and  cutting  silhouettes 
is  also  given. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  the 
use  of  schools,  these  books  are  avail¬ 
able  for  home  study,  either  under  the 
instruction  of  some  one  who  under¬ 
stands  something  about  drawing,  or 
simply  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  a. 
child  that  likes  to  use  pencil  and  brush 
as  an  amusement.  Plain  directions  are 
given  for  the  use  of  the  pencil,  crayons 
and  brush  and  the  mixing  of  color  as 
well  as  an  explanation  of  the  main 
principles  of  drawing.  In  the  latter 
case  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
fundamental  principles  are  laid  down 
and  the  rest  is  left  to  the  natural  imi¬ 
tative  instinct  of  the  child  in  copying 
the  examples  reproduced.  (“The  Par¬ 
allel  Course  of  Drawing  Books.”  By 

C.  S.  Hammock  and  A.  G.  Hammock. 
4  volumes,  each  40  pages.  Illustrated 
in  line,  wash  and  color.  Price,  17 
cents  for  each  volume.  Published  by 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago.) 

Young  singers — and  older  ones,. 

too— might  well  devote  a  spare 
afternoon  to  the  reading  of  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  sensible  little  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal 
Declamation,”  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Charles  Santley.  The  book 
does  not  pretend  to  be  technical  in  any 
way,  but  every  page  of  it  is  solid  with 
good  sound  common  sense.  The  author 
begins  by  giving  some  good  advice  to- 
young  people  who  are  desirous  of  be¬ 
coming  professional  singers  and  tells 
them  something  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  good  singer.  He  is  very  plain  spoken 
when  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  a  master 
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and  the  methods  of  studying,  being  an 
enemy  to  quackery  of  all  descriptions. 
The  same  spirit  prevails  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  book,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  as  well  as  the 
triumphs  that  attend  a  singer’s  career. 
It  is  a  book  which  every  young  aspirant 
for  operatic  honors  should  carry  about 
as  an  antidote  to  the  “artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,”  and  it  is  also  one  which  people 
who  do  not  sing  at  all  but  who  enjoy 
good  music  and  a  sane  point  of  view 
about  art  and  life  would  thoroughly 
enjoy.  (“The  Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal 
Declamation.”  By  Sir  Charles  Santley. 
143  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

IN  these  days  of  much  attention  to 
diet,  nutrition  and  the  like,  books 
on  the  nutritive  qualities  of  various 
foods  are  sure  of  a  large  number  of 
readers.  One  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  of  these  is  entitled  “The  Nutrition 
of  Man.”  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  course 
of  eight  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Professor 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  University.  The  book  gives 
not  only  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  foods  and  their  digestion,  the 
balance  of  nutrition,  the  best  dietary 
habits  and  true  food  reforms,  but  also 
goes  extensively  into  the  result  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  as  to  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ous  diets  upon  soldiers  and  athletes 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  different  foods  which  lend 
themselves  best  to  the  true  needs  of 
the  body.  Professor  Chittenden  is  an 
undoubted  authority  and  his  book 
would  not  only  be  valuable  to  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses,  but  also  to  any  person 
interested  in  finding  out  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  foods  and  the  best  conditions  for 
their  digestion.  (“The  Nutrition  of 
Man.”  By  Russell  H.  Chittenden, 


Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.  Illustrated.  321 
pages.  Price,  $3.00.  Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  biography  is  contained  in  a 
volume  dealing  with  the  life  and  works 
of  George  Morland.  The  keynote  of 
the  book  is  given  in  the  statement  by 
the  biographer  of  his  belief  that  Mor- 
land’s  art  occupied  a  place  by  itself  in 
the  English  school  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Although  he  was  one  of  the 
famous  group  of  English  masters,  his 
work  was  as  markedly  individual  as  his 
character,  and  his  character  was  such 
that  the  story  of  his  life  makes  uncom¬ 
monly  interesting  reading.  The  book 
is  more  a  book  of  the  times  than  a  story 
of  the  life  of  one  man,  containing  as  it 
does  anecdotes  as  vivid  as  Morland’s 
own  pictures,  many  of  which  are  excel¬ 
lently  reproduced  in  color  as  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  volume.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  an  appreciation  of  art  to  lead  one 
to  enjoy  this  book;  nevertheless,  the  art 
of  Morland  is  by  no  means  neglected 
and  the  critical  appreciation  of  his 
pictures  is  sound  and  discriminating. 
(“George  Morland,  His  Life  and 
Works.”  By  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart., 
and  E.  D.  Cuming.  Illustrated  in  color. 
289  pages.  Price,  $6.00  net.  Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

Architects  and  students  of 

architecture  will  probably  find 
much  that  is  of  value  in  a  work  on 
architectural  composition  by  John  Bev¬ 
erly  Robinson.  The  sub-title  of  the 
book  states  that  it  is  “an  attempt  to 
order  and  phrase  ideas  which  hitherto 
have  been  only  felt  by  the  instinctive 
taste  of  designers,”  and  this  gives  a 
fairly  adequate  conception  of  its  char¬ 
acter.  Beginning  with  general  prin- 
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ciples,  such  as  what  constitutes  the 
standard  of  taste  and  also  such  qualities 
as  unity,  individuality  and  the  like,  the 
book  goes  on  to  more  technical  details, 
using,  to  illustrate  each  point,  either  the 
whole  or  parts  of  prominent  buildings 
here  and  abroad.  For  this  reason  the 
work  is  not  only  valuable  in  a  technical 
sense  but  interesting  because  of  the 
broad  view  it  gives  of  the  ruling  prin¬ 
ciples  in  architecture  and  where  they 
have  been  applied  by  famous  architects. 
(“Architectural  Composition.”  By  John 
Beverly  Robinson.  Illustrated.  234 
pages.  Price,  $2.50  net.  Published  by 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  Indian  question  from  what 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  an 
academic  point  of  view  is  taken  up  in 
a  book  entitled  “The  American  Indian 
as  a  Product  of  Environment,”  written 
by  A.  J.  Fynn,  Ph.D.,  the  principal  of 
Longfellow  School  and  instructor  in 
ethnology  in  Denver  University.  Dr. 
Fynn  pays  special  attention  to  the 
Pueblos  and  their  homes,  and  enters 
rather  extensively  into  the  question  of 
their  food  and  clothing,  government 
and  social  life,  industries,  arts  and 
sciences  and  the  like,  going  specially 
into  a  description  of  their  religious 
dances  and  festivals.  Although  the 
author  made  one  or  two  trips  into  the 
Indian  country,  the  main  part  of  his 
information  appears  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  other  books  on  the  subject; 
therefore,  while  in  the  main  the  book 
is  interesting  and  fairly  accurate,  it 
says  much  the  same  thing  that  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  many  other  forms. 
(“The  American  Indian  as  a  Product 
of  Environment.”  By  A.  J.  Fynn, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  275  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  Published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Company,  Boston.) 
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new  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
throughout,  of  Bergh’s  “Safe 
Building  Construction,”  has  recently 
been  published.  This  book  is  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  author’s  former  work 
on  construction,  entitled  “Safe  Build¬ 
ing,”  and  it  has  been  called  forth  by  the 
fact  that  methods  of  construction  and 
building  materials  have  changed  so  rad¬ 
ically  of  late  that  the  former  book  did 
not  seem  to  apply  to  modern  conditions. 
The  work  is  above  all  things  practical, 
the  author’s  aim  having  been  to  give  in 
condensed  form  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  builder  to  erect  safely  any 
building.  All  abstract  theorizing  is 
omitted,  leaving  the  book  very  definite 
in  tone.  (“Safe  Building  Construction.” 
By  Louis  de  Coppet  Bergh,  F.A.I.A. 
Illustrated  with  line  cuts  and  diagrams. 
436  pages.  Price,  $5.00  net.  Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

TO  read  the  book  called  “Windsor,” 
with  its  paintings  by  George  M. 
Henton  and  its  descriptions  by  Sir 
Richard  R.  Holmes,  is  almost  as  good 
as  a  visit  to  the  famous  old  castle  itself 
and  long  talks  with  some  scholarly 
bookworm  who  loves  the  place  and 
knows  all  its  history.  The  history  is 
all  here,  told  as  simply  and  pleasantly 
as  it  might  be  told  in  conversation,  and 
to  illustrate  it  are  reproductions  in  color 
of  twenty  paintings,  evidently  in  water 
color  of  the  castle,  its  grounds  and  its 
surroundings.  In  combination,  the  two 
make  a  book  that  is  both  beautiful  and 
fascinating. — just  the  book  to  give  to  a 
friend  about  to  sail  for  England  and 
see  for  himself  the  wonderful  historic 
place  of  which  it  treats.  (“Windsor.” 
Painted  by  George  M.  Henton.  De¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  Richard  Rivington 
Holmes.  117  pages.  Price,  $2.50  net. 
Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 
Imported  by  The  Macmillan  Company.) 
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artists;  the  work  of  Velasquez  and  its 
influence  on  modern  art;  nota'ble  ex¬ 
amples  of  Spanish  art  as  seen  at  the 
Salon  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight, 
571. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  in  America, 
the:  Prize  Essay — By  Charles  F. 

Binns :  The  present  status  of  the 

crafts;  city  crafts  and  country  crafts; 
difficulties  which  confront  the  crafts¬ 
man,  275. 

As  the  Working  Girl  Sees  It — By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Howard  Westwood:  A  working 
girl’s  estimate  of  factory  life,  171. 

Blind,  Physical  Culture  for  the:  What 
It  Has  Done  to  Increase  the  Resources 
of  the  Afflicted  and  to  Make  Possible 
a  Normal  Development — By  Stanley 
Johnson:  What  is  being  done  in 

schools  for  the  blind  toward  making 
them  self-supporting;  work  of  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gridley  Howe;  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  benefit  of  physical 
training;  outdoor  exercise  for  blind 
children,  644. 

Rook  of  the  Year,  The:  A  Poem — By  L. 
M.  Montgomery,  300. 

Book  Reviews :  “In  English  Homes," 
by  Charles  Latham;  “Portraits  and 
Portrait  Painting,”  by  Estelle  M. 
Hurll;  “Woman  and  the  Race,”  by 
Gordon  Hart;  “Efficient  Democracy,” 
by  William  H.  Allen;  “Poland:  The 
Knight  Among  Nations,”  by.  Louis  E. 
Van  Norman;  “Famous  Painters  of 
America,”  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden; 
“Art  and  the  Camera,”  by  Antony 
Guest;  “A  Portfolio  of  Carnegie  Li¬ 
braries,”  by  Theodore  Wesley  Koch; 
“The  Better  City,”  by  Dana  W.  Bart¬ 
lett,  124. 

^‘On  Art  and  Artists,”  by  Max  Nordau; 
“A  Theory  of  Pure  Design,”  by  Den¬ 
man  W.  Ross;  “Pictures  and  Their 
Painters,  the  History  of  Painting,”  by 
Lorinda  Munson  Bryant;  “The  Kera- 
mic  Gallery,”  by  William  Chaffers; 
“Siena  and  Her  Artists,”  by  Frederick 
Seymour;  “Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old 
Paris,”  by  Georges  Cain,  235., 

“Russia  and  Reform,”  bv  Bernard 
Pares;  “Hoyle’s  Games,”  “Old  Indian 


Days,”  by  Charles  A.  Eastman;  “Flor¬ 
ence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern  Tus¬ 
cany,”  by  Edward  Hutton;  “Practical 
Wood  Carving,”  by  Eleanor  Rowe; 
“The  Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,”  by 
Richard  Bagot;  “Pompeii  As  an  Art 
City,”  by  E.  v.  Mayer,  346. 

“The  Convert,”  by  Elizabeth  Robins; 
“Old  Spanish  Masters,”  historical  notes 
by  Charles  H.  Caffin;  “The  Van  Rens- 
selaers  of  Old  Manhattan,”  by  Wey- 
mer  Jay  Mills;  “Under  the  Southern 
Cross,”  by  Ellizabeth  Robins;  “Uni¬ 
versal  Dictionary  of  Artists,”  by  Dr. 
Ulrich  Thieme  and  Felix  Becker;  “Es¬ 
sentials  of  Milk  Hygiene,”  by  C.  O. 
Jensen,  translated  by  Leonard  Pear¬ 
son;  “Poets’  Country,”  edited  by  An¬ 
drew  Lang;  “The  Cnildren  and  the 
Pictures,”  by  Pamela  Tennant;  “The 
Seven  Ages  of  Washington,”  by  Owen 
Wister;  “The  Art  of  the  Prado,”  by 
Charles  S.  Ricketts;  “Spanish  Arms 
and  Armour,”  by  Albert  F.  Calvert; 
“The  McWhirter  Sketch  Book”;  “Three 
Acres  and  Liberty,”  by  Bolton  Hall; 
“The  Early  Italian  Poets,”  translated 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  “Highways  and  By¬ 
ways  in  Kent,”  by  Walter  Jerrold; 
“Etchings  of  Rembrandt,”  introduction 
by  A.  M.  Hind;  “Enameling,  a  Com¬ 
parative  Account  of  the  Development 
and  Practice  of  the  Art,”  by  Lewis  F. 
Day;  “Rembrandt,  a  Study  of  His  Life 
and  Work,”  by  G.  Baldwin  Brown, 
M.A.;  “Stained  Glass  Tours  in  France,” 
by  Charles  Hitchcock  Sherrill;  “The 
Maxims  of  Methuselah,”  by  Gelett 
Burgess;  “Greece  and  the  Aegean  Is¬ 
lands,”  by  Philip  Sanford  Marden; 
“How  to  Collect  Continental  China,” 
by  C.  H.  Wylde,  455- 
“Country  Residences  in  Europe  and 
America,”  by  Louis  Valcoulon  Le- 
Moyne;  “Greek  Myths  and  Their  Art,” 
by  Charles  E.  Mann;  “Masterpieces  in 
Color,”  edited  by  T.  Leman  Hare; 
“Money  Magic,”  by  Hamlin  Garland; 
“Sheffield  Plate,”  by  Bertie  Wyllie; 
“Heraldry  as  an  Art,  an  Account  of 
Its  Development  and  Practice,  Chiefly 
in  England,”  by  G.  W.  Eve;  “Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,”  by  Royal  Cortissoz; 
“Drawings  of  Michael  Angelo,”  by  E. 
Borough  Johnson,  R.  L;  “Bungalows, 
Camps  and  Mountain  Houses,”  com- 
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piled  by  the  editor  of  the  Architects’ 
and  Builders’  Magazine;  “Cities  of 
Italy,”  by  Arthur  Symons;  “Our  Coun¬ 
try  Home,”  by  Frances  Kinsley  Hutch¬ 
inson;  “A  Woman’s  Journey  Through 
the  Philippines,”  by  Florence  Kimball 
Russel;  “Worry,  the  Disease  of  the 
Age,”  by  C.  W.  Saleeby;  “The  Cruci¬ 
bles,”  by  Mark  Lee  Luther;  “The  Gar¬ 
dens  of  England,”  Special  winter  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Studio;  “Anarchism,”  by 
Dr.  Paul  Eltzbacher;  “Turkey  and  the 
Turks,”  by  W.  S.  Monroe,  563. 

“The  Inward  Light,”  by  H.  Fielding 
Hall;  “The  Art  of  Landscape  Garden¬ 
ing,”  by  Humphrey  Repton,  Esq.;  “The 
Parallel  Course  of  Drawing  Books,” 
by  C.  S.  Hammock  and  A.  G.  Ham¬ 
mock;  “The  Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal 
Declamation,”  by  Sir  Charles  Santley; 
“The  Nutrition  of  Man,”  by  Russell 
H.  Chittendon,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D. ; 
“George  Morland,  His  Life  and 
Works,”  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart., 
and  E.  D.  Cuming;  “Architectural 
Composition,”  by  John  Beverly  Robin¬ 
son;  “The  American  Indian  As  a  Prod¬ 
uct  of  Environment,”  by  A.  J.  Fynn, 
Ph.D.;  “Safe  Building  Construction,’* 
by  Louis  de  Coppet  Bergh,  F.  A.  I.  A.; 
“Windsor,”  by  Sir  Richard  Rivington 
Holmes,  684. 

Bungalow,  a  Small,  Worth  Studying: 
Description  of  a  bungalow  built  for 
Mr.  C.  C.  Curtis  near  Pasadena,  Cal., 
by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Easton,  534. 

By  a  Fireside :  A  Poem — By  Grace  S. 
Hyde  Trine,  362. 

Cabinet  Work.  See  Workshops,  From 
The  Craftsman,  106,  231. 

Can  Intensive  Farming  be  made  Practi¬ 
cal  and  Profitable  for  the  Inexperienc¬ 
ed  Man  from  the  City?  By  Edgar  J. 
Hollister :  Agricultual  products  may  be 
doubled  by  the  use  of  intensive  agri¬ 
culture;  increasing  the  crop  producing 
power  of  the  soil  a  necessity;  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  in¬ 
structing  the  farmer  as  to  the  best  use 
of  his  land;  what  may  be  done  in  small 
farming,  397. 

Carving,  Tools  and  Table  for,  550. 

Carving,  Wood,  the  Art  of:  A  practical 
Lesson  for  the  Beginner  (Illustrated 


by  the  Author) — By  Karl  von  Ryd- 
ingsvard:  Possibilities  of  wood  carving; 
advice  in  regard  to  work,  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials,  436. 

Children.  See  What  Our  Cities  Are  Do¬ 
ing  for  Their  Children. 

Chimneys,  Modern,  that  are  Decorative 
as  Well  as  Useful:  The  chimney  as  a 
decorative  feature  in  house-building; 
materials  most  effective,  539. 

Chip  Carving  Is  Good  for  Practice:  Ad¬ 
vice  to  beginners  in  regard  to  tools  and 
designs,  671. 

Cloud  Along  the  Trackless  Sky,  A:  A 
Poem — By  F.  W.  Dorn,  73. 

Compensation :  A  Poem — By  Agnes  Lee, 
165. 

Competition,  The  Craftsman:  The  prize 
winners,  338. 

Comprehension,  True,  The  Secret  of — 
By  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy,  99. 

Concert  Halls,  American.  See  Teuton, 
the  Transplanted. 

Conference,  The  White  House.  See  Tak¬ 
ing  Stock  of  Our  National  Assets. 

Cottages,  Three  Charming,  Designed  for 
Suburban,  Seaside  and  Mountain  Life : 
Three  cottage  designs  by  architect  F. 
J.  Lippert  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  de¬ 
scription;  general  features,  657. 

Cottages,  Two  Unusual;  One  Designed 
Entirely  by  the  Owner,  and  the  Other 
Intended  to  Express  The  Craftsman 
Idea  of  House  Building:  Bungalow  of 
F.  E.  Wettstein,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
planned  by  the  owner;  unique  and  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  “Glen  Lodge”; 
cottage  of  Mr.  Karl  H.  Nickel  modeled 
on  Craftsman  lines,  82. 

Curtain,  Sash.  See  From  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Workshops,  218. 

Decoration,  Interior.  See  Wall  Space, 
A  Decorative  Study  of.  Lesson  V.; 
See  Artistic  Value  Gained  by  the  Right 
Use  of  Large  Objects  in  Room  Ar¬ 
rangement. 

Decoration,  Mural.  See  Art,  a  National, 
the  Relation  of  Mural  Decoration  to 
the  Vitality  of. 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice  :  A  Series 
of  Lessons — By  Ernest  A.  Batchelder: 
Number  VII :  Separation  of  the  artist 
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from  the  artisan;  art  and  industry 
scarcely  on  speaking  terms;  we  turn 
to  the  studio  rather  than  to  the  shop 
for  our  traditions;  the  need  of  shop- 
trained  artists;  the  development  of  de¬ 
sign  in  iron  work;  a  problem  and  its 
solution,  8g. 

Number  VIII:  Conventional  desigpis 
and  the  problems  which  they  involve, 
201. 

Number  IX:  Surface  repeat  again 
taken  up;  a  problem  and  its  solution, 
310. 

Number  X:  Developing  a  surface  pat¬ 
tern  by  working  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts;  problem,  436. 

Number  XI:  A  few  general  hints  to 
the  amateur  in  design;  the  peacock 
problem  and  its  solution,  542. 

Number  XII :  Experiments  in  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  colors;  suggestions  to  the  begin¬ 
ner,  666. 

Dominant,  A:  A  Story — By  Marion  Hill, 

363. 

Dun  Emer  Industries  in  Ireland:  A  Suc¬ 
cessful  Example  of  the  Revival  of 
Handicrafts  in  a  Farming  Community: 
The  Irish  revival;  re-awakening  of  the 
literature,  art  and  industries  of  the 
Celtic  people;  revival  of  stained  glass 
work  of  Dublin;  work  of  Miss  Purser; 
the  peasant  school  at  Dun  Emer  and 
the  industries  promoted  by  Miss  Glee- 
son,  1 12. 

Dyestuffs,  Modern,  Application  of,  to 
Arts  and  Crafts  Work — By  C.  E.  Pel- 
lew,  General  Introduction  :  Ancient  and 
modern  methods  of  dyeing;  some  truths 
about  dyes  which  have  been  discovered 
by  the  modern  chemist,  327. 

Number  II:  General  Description  and 
Classification  of  the  Artificial  dye¬ 
stuffs:  How  to  gain  a  Knowledge  of 
various  dyes;  dyeing  directions  for  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  447. 

Number  III:  Equipment  Needed  for 
Dyeing,  the,  and  the  Colors  Formed 
by  Oxidation:  Articles  needed  for  dye¬ 
ing;  colors;  dyeing  directions,  551. 
Number  IV :  Indigo  and  the  Vat  Col¬ 
ors:  Application  of  indigo;  chemical 
vats;  modern  methods  of  dyeing  indi¬ 
go;  dyeing  directions,  672. 

End  of  Make  Believe,  The:  A  Story — By 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  158. 


Exhibition,  Twenty-third,  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  League,  Significant  Features  of 
the :  An  Imitative  Rather  than  a  Crea¬ 
tive  Spirit  Manifest;  display  of  mural 
decorations;  a  definite  return  to  con¬ 
ventional  designs  adapted  from  former 
periods;  exarnples  of  characteristic 
American  architecture;  award  of  prizes; 
house  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  de¬ 
signed  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury;  other 
important  designs  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  40. 

Farming.  See  Can  Intensive  Farming 
be  made  Practical  and  Profitable  for 
the  Inexperienced  Man  from  the  City? 

Farming,  Small,  and  Profitable  Handi¬ 
crafts  :  A  General  Outline  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Features  of  the  Plan — By  The 
Editor:  A  discussion  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  farming  allied  with  handi¬ 
crafts;  what  might  be  done  with  gov¬ 
ernment  aid;  how  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  various  handicrafts  may  flour¬ 
ish.  52.  See  Getting  Back  to  Our  Base 
of  Supplies. 

Farms,  Small.  See  How  to  Make  Small 
Farms  Yield  Large  Returns. 

Fireplace  Fittings.  See  Workshops, 
From  The  Craftsman,  106. 

Furnishings  of  Metal,  Bungalow,  That 
Can  Be  Made  at  Home.  See  Work¬ 
shops,  From  The  Craftsman,  442. 

Furnishings  of  Wood,  Bungalow,  That 
Can  Be  Made  at  Home.  See  Work¬ 
shops,  From  The  Craftsman,  442. 

Furniture,  Camp.  See  Workshops,  From 
The  Craftsman,  106. 

Furniture,  Designs  for.  See  Workshops, 
From  The  Craftsman,  218. 

Gardening.  See  Art  in  Ornamental 
Planting.  See  Gateways  Old  and  New. 

Gardens  of  the  East  Side,  The  Little; 
How  the  Poor  Cultivate  Window  Boxes 
— By  Elizabeth  A.  Irwin :  Work  done 
by  the  New  York  City  Branch  of  the 
National  Fruit  and  Flower  Guild;  how 
window  gardens  are  provided  for  East 
Side  tenements,  404. 

Gateways  Old  and  New:  Some  Examples 
of  the  Charm  of  an  Interesting  En¬ 
trance  to  a  Garden:  The  welcome  of 
the  garden  gate;  some  interesting  gate¬ 
ways,  260. 
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Getting  Back  to  Our  Base  of  Supplies; 
What  the  Revival  of  Small  Farming 
Would  Mean  to  this  Country — By  Ed¬ 
gar  J.  Hollister;  Why  men  have  lost 
the  power  to  get  a  living  from  the  soil; 
the  revival  of  interest  in  farming;  small 
farming  and  handicrafts;  reclamation, 
267 

Gift,  The  Wedding;  A  Story — By  Emery 
Pottle,  289. 

Gourd,  In  the  Days  of  the — By  Martha 
McCulloch  Williams;  Gourds  large 
small  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
put  in  our  grandmother’s  time,  384. 

Government,  Federal,  as  Teacher,  Guide 
and  Protector  of  the  People,  The — By 
Alice  Dinsmoor:  Object  lessons  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  government  which  are 
conducted  by  the  governmental  bu¬ 
reaus;  how  the  various  departments  at 
Washington  are  coming  into  touch 
with  the  people,  179. 

Guest  Books,  home-made.  See  Albums, 
Portfolios  and  Guest  Books. 

Handicrafts.  See  Farming,  Small,  and 
Profitable  Handicrafts.  See  Dun  Emer 
Industries  in  Ireland.  See  Getting 
Back  to  Our  Base  of  Supplies. 

Homes,  The  Designing  of — By  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown;  How  the  architect 
should  regard  the  problems  of  home- 
building;  a  residence  should  look  like 
a  home  both  within  and  without;  Eng¬ 
lish  Georgian  and  Colonial;  Colonial 
buildings  of  the  West;  New  England 
and  Southern  Colonial  buildings;  ex¬ 
amples,  189. 

Home,  The  Environment  of  a  Country — 
By  E.  Drusille  Ford;  Charm  of  an 
old  country  house  and  the  lessons  one 
may  learn  from  Nature,  280. 

Hospital  Methods,  The  Improvement  in. 
Made  by  Humanizing  the  Relation  of 
Institution  and  Patient — By  Elizabeth 
Knight  Tompkins;  Movement  started 
by  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  of  Boston;  how 
social  workers  cooperate  with  the 
usual  hospital  machinery;  how  mental 
cases  are  treated;  the  part  taken  by 
women  in  assisting  the  hospital  corps, 

497. 

House,  A  Craftsman.  That  Is  Intended 
for  Suburban  Life  in  a  Little  Residence 
Park  That  Overlooks  the  Valley  of  the 


Bronx,  Near  New  York;  The  house 
described,  650. 

House,  A,  That  Has  the  Quality  of  an 
Old  Homestead ;  Built  by  Laura  Coombs 
at  Newbury  port;  A  House  Colonial  in 
style,  which,  though  recently  built,  has 
the  charm  of  age,  388. 

Houses,  Plaster,  in  the  Southwest — By 
Una  Nixon  Hopkins;  Advantages  of 
plaster  houses;  home  of  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Burdette;  other  interesting  examples, 
420. 

How  to  Make  Small  Farms  Yield  Large 
Returns ;  Preparing  Poor  Soil  for  In¬ 
tensive  Agriculture — By  E.  J.  Hol¬ 
lister;  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Europe  of  making  unproductive  land 
profitable;  what  may  be  done  with  ten 
acres  of  land,  507. 

Idealist,  The;  A  Poem — By  Elsa  Barker, 
288. 

In  an  Old  French  Garden;  A  Poem — By 
Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  625. 

Indian,  The  North  American,  as  a  La¬ 
borer;  His  Value  as  a  Worker  and  a 
Citizen — By  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay ;  the 
new  Indian  policy  and  problems  which 
have  confronted  the  government;  the 
Indian  as  a  laborer;  handicrafts;  work 
of  commissioner  Frank  E.  Leupp  and 
Secretary  Garfield;  how  the  govern¬ 
ment  plans  for  welfare  of  the  Indians 
have  been  met  by  the  various  tribes, 
146. 

In  Season ;  A  Poem — By  Isabella  Howe 
Fiske,  259. 

Italy  in  New  York;  The  Italian  colony 
about  Washington  Square  and  Mac- 
dougal  street;  picturesque  scenes  of 
every-day  occurrence,  166. 

Labor,  Manual,  Value  of,  to  Society — ^By 
Edward  Carpenter,  64. 

Lampadrome,  The ;  A  Poem — By  Emery 
Pottle,  137. 

Lamps  and  Lanterns.  See  From  The 
Craftsman  Workshops,  218. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Gutzon  Borglnm’s 
Great  Portrait  Bust  of,  27. 

Lunch  Room,  The  Midnight;  A  Poem — 
By  Elsa  Barker,  606. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Relation  of,  to  Industrial  Education  and 
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Efficiency :  Prize  Essay — By  Arthur  D. 
Dean:  What  the  right  kind  of  manual 
training  may  do  for  a  pupil;  technical 
skill  and  proper  mental  attitude  needed; 
what  the  manual  training  teacher 
should  know;  the  training  of  head,  hand 
and  heart,  74. 

Metal  Work.  See  Workshops,  From  The 
Craftsman,  106,  218,  321. 

Millet's  Peasant  Life  as  a  Boy:  Its  In¬ 
fluence  on  His  Art:  Told  from  Notes 
of  the  Late  Wyatt  Eaton,  His  Friend 
and  Pupil — By  Charlotte  Eaton :  Mr. 
Eaton’s  life  at  Barbizon;  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Millet;  the  Millet  home; 
reminiscences,  351. 

Millet,  the  Sincerity  of — By  Arthur  Je¬ 
rome  Eddy,  145. 

Needlework.  See  From  The  Craftsman 
Workshops,  218. 

Notes — Rodin’s  cartoons  at  the  Photo- 
Secession  Galleries;  Walter  Damrosch 
and  the  development  of  music  in  this 
country;  “The  Eight”  American  paint¬ 
ers;  paintings  and  wood-block  prints  of 
Arthur  W.  Dow  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
lery;  dry  points  and  etchings  of  Mr. 
Cadwallader  Washburn  at  the  NewYork 
School  of  Art;  loan  exhibition  at  the 
Colony  Club;  photographs  by  George 
H.  Seeley  at  the  Secession  Gallery; 
Durer  and  Rembrandt  prints  at  Kep- 
pel’s;  Knoedler  Galleries  in  Paris  and 
London;  portraits  of  Mr.  Richard  Hall 
at  Knoedler’s,  118;  Photographs  by 
Eduard  Steichen  at  the  Photo-Seces¬ 
sion  Gallery;  Ukiyoye  paintings  and 
prints  at  the  Yamanaka  Galleries  in 
New  York;  The  Beethoven  Cycle  at 
Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch;  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
work  of  Mrs.  Ella  Condie  Lamb  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  studios  of  J.  &  R,  Lamb; 
concert  of  music  of  Edward  MacDowell, 
conducted  by  Safonoff;  exhibit  at 
Bauer-Folsom  galleries  in  New  York 
of  the  five  younger  sculptors.  Brooks, 
Deming,  Flanagan,  Evans  and  Fraser; 
portraits  by  Maurice  Fromkes  at 
Knoedler’s ;  water  colors  of  M.  Boutet  de 
Monvel  at  Rhode  Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign,  231;  Exhibit  of  Congestion  of 
Population  in  American  Museum  of 


Natural  History;  Spring  exhibit  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York;  exhibition  of  American  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  Fifth  Regiment  armory  in 
Baltimore;  eleventh  annual  exhibition 
of  the  “Ten  American  Painters”  at  the 
Montross  Galleries;  work  of  Henry 
Matisse  at  the  Photo  Secession  Gal¬ 
leries;  landscapes  of  W.  L.  Lathrop  at 
the  Montross  Galleries;  sculpture  of 
Abastenia  Eberle  as  seen  at  her  New 
York  studio;  summer  school  of  Handi¬ 
crafts  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  New  York  School  of  Art  of 
sixteen  young  American  artists;  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Lotus  Club  of  pictures 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Freedman;  French  masters  exhibited 
by  R.  C.  &  N.  M.  Vose  in  Boston,  339; 
exhibition  of  work  by  former  pupils 
of  the  Art  Students’  League;  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  work  of  American  artists  at  the 
Montross  Galleries;  work  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  business  classes  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association;  exhi¬ 
bition  of  religious  art  at  the  New  York 
studio  of  J.  &  R.  Lamb;  Architectural 
Club  of  Portland,  Oregon;  work  of 
Mr.  Gari  Melchers  at  the  Cottier  Gal¬ 
lery,  New  York,  452. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Build:  Both  Labor 
and  Construction  Materials  Are  Cheap¬ 
er  than  They  Have  Been  for  Five 
Years,  But  a  Speedy  Rise  in  Prices  Is 
Predicted:  Signs  of  the  times,  some 
significant  facts  regarding  the  cost  of 
building  materials;  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  revival  of  building  activ¬ 
ity,  663. 

Nurse,  The  School,  and  Her  Work — By 
Abbie  I.  Hefffern:  What  is  being  done 
by  the  nurse  corps  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York;  difficulties  encountered 
and  results  obtained,  619. 

Office,  An  Architect’s,  that  Furnishes 
Just  the  Right  Environment  for  Good 
Creative  Work:  Office  building  design¬ 
ed  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  H. 
Hewitt  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where 
also  is  housed  the  Skylight  Club:  An 
object  lesson  in  building  business  quar¬ 
ters  which  combine  comfort  and  beau¬ 
ty,  302. 

Oh,  Ye  of  the  Little  Loves:  A  Poem — 
By  Emery  Pottle,  383. 
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Patch  Quilts  and  Philosophy — By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daingerfield  :  Piecing  quilts  in  the 
Cumberland  mountains;  some  quaint 
and  interesting  designs;  the  money 
value  of  patchwork. 

Photographs  of  Mist  and  Twilight:  What 
the  Camera  Reveals  in  the  Hands  of 
Charles  Vandervelde:  The  camera  as 
a  means  of  artistic  expression;  land¬ 
scape  photography;  atmospheric  effects 
obtained  by  Charles  Vandervelde,  627. 

Pippa  Dances,  And — By  M.  Winthrop : 
The  street  organ  and  the  street  child, 

301. 

Poor  Mary:  A  Poem — By  Mary  McNeil 
Fenollosa,  626. 

Portfolios,  home-made.  See  Albums, 
Portfolios  and  Guest  Books. 

Postal  Service  Extension  :  What  Postal 
Savings  Banks  and  a  Cheap  and  Effi¬ 
cient  Parcel  Post  Would  Mean  to  Farm¬ 
er  and  Wage-Earner — By  The  Edi¬ 
tor:  Work  of  economists  in  reviving 
farm  and  village  life;  value  of  a  better 
postal  service;  the  need  of  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks;  the  parcel  post  service 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  587. 

Prisoners,  The :  A  Story — By  Marion 
Winthrop,  501. 

Push  Cart,  The  Ethics  and  Aesthetics 
of  the- — By  Marion  Winthrop,  595. 

Reclamation  Service.  See  Settlement,  the 
Rural. 

Roof  Construction,  Picturesque,  A  Study 
of :  Much  thought  now  given  by  archi¬ 
tects  to  roof  design;  aim  to  secure 
beauty,  durability  and  individuality; 
examples,  678. 

Roofs  of  England,  The  Thatched:  An 
Ancient  Craft  which  Still  Exists  and 
Contributes  Much  to  the  Charm  of  the 
Country — By  Herbert  M.  Lome:  The 
“homeness”  of  English  country  houses; 
thatches  in  England  and  Holland;  the 
thatcher  and  his  craft;  how  thatching 
is  done,  512. 

Saturday  Night:  A  Story — By  Alice 
Brown,  634. 

Scarlet  Tanager,  The:  A  Poem — By  Mary 
Fenollosa,  35. 

Sculptors,  The  Western  School  of.  See 
Taft,  Lorado,  and  the  Western  School 
of  Sculptors. 


Settlement,  The  Rural :  Its  Social,  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Aesthetic  Advantages — By 
C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay :  Plan  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  to 
establish  industrial  centers  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts;  centralization  the  basal  feature; 
chart  showing  general  plan  of  towns; 
advantages  of  the  proposed  system,  407. 
Should  the  Art  Student  Think? — By 
Pamela  Coleman  Smith,  417. 

Silver,  The  Tribute  :  A  Story — By  Eliza  ¬ 
beth  Carr  McMakin,  252. 

Spanish  Art.  See  Art,  Modern  Spanish, 
to  the  Fore. 

Student,  the  Art.  See  Should  the  Art. 
Student  Think? 

Taft,  Lorado,  and  the  Western  School 
of  Sculptors:  A  Group  of  Men  and 
Women  Who  Are  Finding  a  New  and 
Vital  Expression  in  Art  by  Recording- 
the  Simplest  Phases  of  Life  and  Work: 
Exhibits  of  Western  sculptors  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute;  work  of  Lorado 
Taft,  creator  of  a  modern  school  of 
sculpture;  exhibits  of  Miss  Nellie  V. 
Walker,  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  Leonard 
Crunelle,  Miss  Clyde  Chandler,  Laura 
Kratz,  Frederick  C.  Hibbard,  12. 

Taking  Stock  of  Our  National  Assets : 
The  Far-reaching  Significance  of  the 
White  House  Conference — By  C.  H. 
Forbes-Lindsay  :Conservation,  develop¬ 
ment  and  judicious  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  our  country  discussed  at 
the  White  House  Conference;  impor¬ 
tance  of  reforestation;  facts  concerning 
our  coal  and  iron  supply;  impoverished 
condition  of  the  land;  what  may  be 
done  for  it  by  scientific  cultivation,  373. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M. :  The  Woman  Who  Has 
Made  People  Comprehend  the  Meaning 
of  the  Trusts — By  M.  Irwin  Mac¬ 
Donald:  The  fight  between  the  people 
and  the  trusts;  “History  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company”  as  a  narrative  and 
as  an  analysis  of  present  commercial 
conditions;  early  literary  work  of  Ida 
M.  Tarbell;  her  tireless  search  for  facts 
bearing  upon  the  great  trusts;  her  un¬ 
flinching  record;  events  which  followed 
the  publication  of  her  story,  3. 

Teuton,  The  Transplanted,  and  His 
Amusements — By  Marion  Winthrop  : 
What  is  set  forth  in  American  concert 
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halls  for  the  German-American  popu¬ 
lation,  395. 

Thatching.  See  Roofs  of  England,  the 
Thatched, 

Trust  Evil,  the  Only  Cure  for  the — By 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  10. 

Trusts.  See  Tarbell,  Ida  M.  See  Trust 
Evil,  the  Only  Cure  for  the 

What  Our  Cities  Are  Doing  for  Their 
Children — By  George  Ethelbert  Walsh : 
Physical  and  moral  debts  which  a  city 
owes  its  children;  need  of  open  air 
playgrounds,  gardens,  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  gymnasiums;  how  some  of 
the  largest  cities  are  facing  the  prob¬ 
lem,  528. 

Turn  of  the  Flood,  The:  A  Story — By 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  607. 

Vandervelde,  Charles.  See  Photographs 
of  Mist  and  Twilight. 

Window  Boxes.  See  Gardens  of  the  East 

Side,  the  Little 

Wind,  The  Tempered:  A  story — By  Em¬ 
ery  Pottle,  477. 

Working  Girl,  the.  See  As  the  Working 

Girl  Sees  It. 

Workshops,  From  The  Craftsman :  Some 

Camp  Furniture  and  Fireplace  Fittings 

That  Can  Be  Made  at  Home:  direc¬ 

Van  Eeden,  Frederik;  Poet  Novelist  and 
Practical  Communist — By  M.  Irwin 
MacDonald:  Communism  as  a  basis 
of  social  organization;  Dr.  Van  Eeden’s 
early  life  and  training;  literary  and 

professional  labors;  founding  of  “The 
Society  for  the  Common  Possession  of 
the  Land”;  experimental  enterprises 
and  results,  127. 

tions  for  making  sideboard,  camp  chair, 
camp  bench,  camp  stool,  camp  table, 
wrought  iron  crane,  adjustable  iron 
grate  and  fireplace  fittings,  106 

Some  Decorative  Designs  for  Furni¬ 
ture  :  Oil  Lamps  and  Lanterns  for  coun¬ 
try  use;  Effective  Needlework  for  Sash 
Curtains;  Directions  for  making  a  cup¬ 
board  with  bookshelves;  combination 
bookcase  and  secretary;  combination 
bookcase  and  desk;  bookcase  with  in¬ 

Walker,  Horatio,  The  Art  of — By  Marion 
Winthrop :  Painters  who  combine  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  with  the  universal  hu¬ 
man  appeal;  Horatio  Walker’s  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  peasant;  influence 
of  Millet  on  his  work;  an  appreciation, 
138. 

Wall  Space,  A  Decorative  Study  of: 
Lesson  V;  Mary  Linton  Bookwalter: 
Relation  between  woodwork  and  wall 
spaces;  five  examples,  105. 

Water  Powers,  The  Control  and  Use  of 
Our:  The  Greatest  National  Resource 

teresting  ornamentation;  metal  hang¬ 
ing  lamp  with  chains;  hanging  lamp 
for  oil;  metal  table  lamp  for  oil;  oil 
lantern  for  hall;  sash  curtains  of  darn¬ 
ed  net,  218. 

Modern  Sideboards  and  Metal  Work: 
Directions  for  making  four  designs  for 
sideboards;  chafing  dish  stand;  chafing 
,  dish;  copper  coal  scuttle,  321. 

Bungalow  Furnishings  of  Wood  and 

Metal  that  Can  be  Made  at  Home:  Di¬ 
rections  for  making  a  smoker’s  cabinet; 

of  the  Country — By  C.  H.  Forbes- 
Lindsay:  Hydraulics  in  ancient  times; 
development  of  water-power  and  its 
transmission  by  modern  methods; 
water  rights;  how  they  have  been  ac¬ 
quired;  gas  and  steam  falling  behind  in 

competition  with  water  power;  neces¬ 
sity  of  cheap  and  convenient  power, 
486. 

smoking  table;  umbrella  rack;  wrought 
iron  candelabrum;  combination  iron 
candelabrum,  442. 
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